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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested.  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

111.  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W.  Fricke. 
Oakland.  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Stc  etary,    Dec.    30-Jan.    3. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Davidson,  Hanford,  President.;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secre- 
tary,  Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Allison  Ware. 
President,  Chico,  Cal.;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association.  H.  M.  Rehok. 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  Mark  Keppel,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  President;  James  A.  Tiarr,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary. 


An  Unpleasant  Responsibility 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  Wallingford, 
don't  you  think  that  George  Randolph 
Chester  has  done  the  world  a  good  deal 
of  harm  by  his  Get  Rich  Quick  stories  in 
the  magazines? 

Fearful  and  wonderful  is  the  power  of 
suggestion.  Everybody  likes  to  read  Ches- 
ter's stories.  They  are  interesting.  But 
who  is  the  hero?  Who  is  the  one  the  or- 
dinary reader  really  admires  and  would 
secretly  like  to  imitate?    Why,  Wallingford 


Interest  in  Silk  Culture 
The   Carlson-Currier   Silk   Company,    114 

Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  has  made 
some  exquisite  little  cabinets  illustrating 
the  production  of  silk.  They  are  built  of 
hardwood  with  glass  top  and  are  about  as 
large  as  two  cigar  boxes.  Inside  each  is  a 
series  of  specimens  beautifully  mounted 
showing  the  silk  worm  at  different  ages,  the 
eggs,  the  moth,  the  cocoon,  the  spun  silk 
and  finally  a  spool  of  silk  thread.  These 
cabinets  are  not  for  sale,  but  probably  a 
superintendent  or  principal  who  wanted  one 
to  use  extensively  in  schools  could  get  it 
by  communicating  with  the  above  address. 
If  not,  we  will  loan  the  sample  that  is  in 
the  office  here  in  Sacramento  to  any  one 
who  would  like  it  for  a  month. 

Indeed,  the  silk  producing  industry  is  a 
very  fascinating  and  delightful  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  take  up  with  the  children  for  a 
while.  It  is  an  industry  well  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  California  and  will  some  time 
add  millions  to  our  resources.  At  this 
stage  of  the  game  it  is  too  siow  tor  our 
rapid  pace.  There  is  no  get-rich-quick- 
Wallingford  about  it.  It  enables  the  women 
and  children  of  the  family  by  patient  and 
long  continued  care  to  add  small  sums  to 
the  family  income  every  year,  but  it  does 
not  lift  people  into  the  automobile  class  in 
a  single  season.  It's  time  is  coming,  when 
the  land  is  full  of  people  and  the  pinch  of 
life  is  tighter.  If  there  is  a  mulberry  tree 
in  the  district,  the  school  can  raise  silk  in 
the  school  room,  by  getting  some  eggs, 
hatching  them  in  a  big  pasteboard  box, 
feeding  leaves  to  the  worms  every  day 
while  they  spin  and  finally  reeling  raw  silk 
from  the  cocoons. 


THE  MEN  WHO   DO  THE  WORK 

From  forge  and  farm  and  mine  and  bench, 

Deck,  altar,  outpost  lone — 
Mill,    school,    battalion,    counter,    trench, 

Rail,   senate,  sheepfold,   throne — 
Creation's  cry  goes  up  on  high 

From  age   to   cheated  age: 
"Send  us  the  men  who  do  the  work 

For  which  they  draw  the  wage." 

When  through  the  Gates  of  Stress  and  Strain 

Comes  forth  the  vast  Event — 
The   simple,   sheer,   sufficing,   sane 

Result  of  labor  spent — 
They  that  have  wrought  the  end  unthought 

Be    neither    Saint    nor    Sage, 
But  men  who  merely  did  the  work 

For  which  they  drew  the  wage. 

Wherefore  to  these  the  Fates  shall  bend. 

(And  all  old  idle  thingsr— ) 
Wherefore  on  these  shall  Power  attend 

Beyond  the  grasp  of  kings: 
Each  in  his  place,  by  right,  not  grace, 

Shall  rule  his  heritage — 
The  men  who  simply  do  the  work 

For  which  they  draw  the  wage. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
— Carroll  G.  Pearce. 
Milwaukee,  December  25,  1912. 


of  course,  the  jovial,  pink-cheeked  scoundrel, 
who  leaves  a  train  of  fraud  and  thievery 
behind  him  in  order  to  enjoy  champagne 
and  liberality  himself !  Who  would  get 
from  these  stories  any  feeling  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  of  the  virtue  of  industry,  of 
the  value  of  honesty? 

The  writer  and  the  magazines  that  print 
his  stuff  have  an  unpleasant  responsibility 
to  carry.  They  nor  any  one  else  knows  how 
many  criminals  they  have  made  nor  what 
burden  they  have  placed  on  the  future. 


Interesting  Innovation 

How  would  the  boys  and  girls  of  your 
school  like  to  have  an  examination  and  be 
allowed  to  look  in  the  text  book  all  they 
pleased  and  after  they  had  seen  the  ques- 
tions? 

That  is  the  plan  followed  by  the  Board 
of    Education   in   Tehama   county.      During; 


the  term  it  sends  out  formal  examinations 
to  all  the  schools,  giving  the  young  folks 
about  ten  days  after  seeing  the  questions. 
Then  they  must  write,  each  independently, 
of  course,  and  receiving  no  help  in  any  way 
after  the  writing  begins.  The  results  are 
sent  in  for  the  inspection  of  the  board. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 


A   High   School   Scheme 

Principal  Ward  of  the  Red  Bluff  High 
School  has  a  plan  that  other  high  schools 
might  well   examine  curiously. 

Three  times  a  year  he  prints  a  sheet  that 
he  calls  a  Tri-Yearly  Report,  and  sends  it 
to  all  the  parents.  He  has  a  heading  for 
Perfect  Attendance  Record  and  prints  the 
names  of  the  pupils,  arranged  in  the  four 
classes. 

He  has  a  heading  for  Honorable  Scholar- 
ship Record,  and  prints  the  names  in  classes. 

He  has  a  heading  Leaders  in  Scholarship 
and  prints  the  names  and  records  for  each 
class  or  year. 

He  has  a  heading  for  Unsatisfactory 
Scholarship,  and,  prints,  not  the  names,  but 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  each 
class. 

He  has  a  heading  for  Bad  Tardiness  Rec- 
ord, showing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
from  each  class. 

Finally,  the  total  tardiness  of  each  class 
is  given. 

Before  sending  these  reports  to  the  par- 
ent he  puts  blue  check  marks  to  show  where 
that  parent's  child  belongs  under  each 
heading.  He  also  spends  an  hour  in  talking 
over  the  Report  with  the  whole  school  upon 
sending  it  out. 

The  result  is  an  extraordinary  neighbor- 
hood interest  in  this  report  and  an  extraor- 
dinary desire  on  the  part  of  each  class  to 
make  a  creditable  showing.  The  shrewd 
teacher  who  reads  will  see  for  himself  the 
effect  of  all  this  upon  the  discipline  and 
morale  of  the  school.  Write  to  Ward  for 
a  sample  of  his  report. 


Merely  a  Commonplace 

As  showing  how  our  times  do  change, 
witness  the  following  paragraph  of  com- 
monplace local  news  in  the  "Gardena  Re- 
porter" of  recent  date,  concerning  the  neigh- 
borhood high  school : 

"The  two  cows  purchased  by  the  Board 
of  Education  have  been  delivered  at  the 
high  school  farm.  The  Jersey  was  ad- 
mitted to  registry  of  merit  by  the  year  test 
between  2  and  3  years,  producing  437  rolls 
of  butter;  the  Holstein,  now  less  than  3 
vears  old,  has  a  continuous  series  of  an- 
cestors for  several  generations  admitted  to 
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advanced   registry.      Both   are   excellent   in 
type." 

Isn't  that  a  long  way  off  from  the  high 
school  of  even  ten  years  ago?  Gives  us 
oldsters  a  chill,  doesn't  it? 


Send  for  It 

Teachers  of  physical  geography  will  all 
find  something  of  very  practical  value  in 
"A  Working  Erosion  Model  for  Schools," 
being  Circular  No.  117  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Service,  and  tends  to- 
ward the  idea  of  conservation  of  forests 
and  soils.  It  gives  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  a  device  of  water  pipes  and  soil  to  show 
vividly  the  actual  effect  of  rainfall  upon 
forest-covered  slopes  as  compared  with 
those  that  have  been  denuded  by  the  lum- 
bermen and  the  fires. 


Speak  Up  Roundly 

What  can  be  more  useful  to  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  must  be  a  citizen  in  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  than  the  ability  to  speak 
up  roundly  among  his  .fellows,  to  declare 
his  convictions,  his  feelings,  his  thoughts, 
his  intentions,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  so  that 
his  fellows  can  hear  and  understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  say  ! 

Conversely,  what  a  misfortune  to  be  a 
hasty,  obscure  mumbler,  unable  to  express 
the  things  one  knows  in  such  a  way  that 
others  may  know! 

We  school  teacher  folks  must  not  forget 
the  virtue  there  is  in  old-fashioned  reading 
out  loud.  We  have  so  much  silent  work, 
so  much  seat  work,  so  much  written  work 
that  we  are  prone  to  repress  rather  than  en- 
courage oral  expression.  We  are  drifting 
into  a  weakness  here  that  will  cause  a  loud 
outcry  by  and  by. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

As  an  example  of  educational  efficiency 
the  Industrial  School  of  North  Bennet 
street.  Boston,  is  remarkable.  Any  public 
school  man  can  find  infinite  suggestion  in 
some  of  the  activities  of  this  school,  where 
Alvin  E.  Dodd  is  director,  which  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 
A. — Industrial  Classes. 

1.     Pre-vocation  School. 

(a)  Pre-vocational    classes   of   girls   se- 

lected from  the  Hancock  school. 
Sewing,  textiles,  design. 
Cooking,  laundry  work,  and  general 

housekeeping. 
Arithmetic,      English,      geography, 

and  history. 

(b)  Pre-vocational  class  of  boys  select- 

ed from  the  Eliot  schoc'.. 

Woodwork,   printing. 

Arithmetic,      English,      geography, 
history  and  drawing. 
1.     Public  school  manual  training  classes. 

Boys   of  the    Eliot   school,   Grades 
V-VIII  and  one  ungraded. 

Woodwork,  printing  or  clay  model- 
ing. 
3.     Supplementary        industrial       classes, 


children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 
Woodwork,  printing,  clay  model- 
ing, pottery,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced sewing,  housekeeping, 
knitting  and  basketry. 

4.  Continuation     school     for     industrial 

workers  and  others     over     four- 
teen years  of  age. 
Woodwork    and    turning,  printing, 
advanced  clay  modeling,  pottery 
and  dressmaking. 

5.  Saturday  morning  classes  for  teachers 

and  craft  workers. 
B — Social  Department,  Social  Service  House. 

1.  Clubs,  social  and  folk  dancing,  music, 

stamp  savings,  gardening,  baths, 
military  drill. 

2.  Vacation  School. 

3.  Outings. 

4.  Camp. 

C. — Summer   Normal   Training  School. 
D. — Library  and  reading  rooms. 

— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


BOYS  AND  CIGARETTES 
By  David  L.  Witmer 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
entitled  "Ban  on  Cigarettes,"  written  appar- 
ently by  "The  Colwyn  Home  and  School 
Association."  All  it  says  as  to  the  cigarette 
and  the  boy  is  true.  I  go  one  step  farther 
and  include  "tobacco  in  any  form."  In  our 
State  this  is  the  law:  "No  boy  under  16  can 
have  tobacco  in  any  form  either  given  to 
him  or  sold  to  him."  Many  fathers  send 
their  boys  to  stores  for  them  and  the  seller 
fearing  to  offend  the  father  gives  to  the  boy 
(sometimes  girls)  ;  this  is  true  at  time, 
many  times  false.  I  am  writing  this  article 
to  say  that  the  law  is  a  dead  one ;  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  case  into  our  courts,  and 
even  if  we  do,  they,  the  defendants,  are  left 
off  with  a  warning.  The  reason  is  very 
plain.  The  non-using  of  tobacco  by  men  is 
an  exception  and  the  boy  simply  is  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  man.  Look  for  in- 
stance from  the  one  highest  in  authority  in 
our  educational  system  or  bureau  of  health, 
and  you  will  find  tobacco  smokers. 

So  also  in  our  churches,  from  the  bishop 
all  along  the  line  to  our  laymen.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  superintendents 
of  one  of  our  schools  that  he  knew  that  50 
per  cent  of  his  boys  used  tobacco.  On  in- 
quiry I  found  that  he  did,  too,  so  his  mouth 
is  closed.  The  principal  of  the  High  School 
I  am  glad  to  say  is  capable  of  fighting  this 
great  evil,  because  he  is  a  total  abstainer 
himself  and  this  is  the  only  true  solution  of 
the  problem,  the  boy  must  be  taught  and  he 
will  heed  the  lesson  if  the  teacher  is  a  total 
abstainer  himself.  As  our  boys,  I  claim,  are 
ex-rays  and  can  see  right  through  us,  and 
they  know  whether  you  are  living  the  life 
that  will  make  them  strong  in  mind,  body 
and  will  power,  a  trinity  which  makes  the 
immortal  soul  or  only  a  pretender.  So  I 
call  every  man  who  loves  his  little  brother, 
whether  of  Church  or  State,  to  give  up  this 
terrible  habit  for  the  salvation  of  the  boy — 
our  future  citizens — otherwise  we  are  rais- 


ing   for    the    future    a    country    full    of    de- 
generates. 

Bishop  Tuttle,  senior  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  says:  "It  is  sad  that  so  many  of  our 
boys  are  unfitting  themselves  to  be  good 
soldiers  under  their  country's  flag,  good 
citizens  for  her  business  and  political  in- 
terests, and  good  soldiers  and  servants  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  for  the 
adoption  of  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  was  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  among  these  was 
"Shall  a  young  man  smoke?"  "Certainly 
not,  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  sight — to  render 
the  nerves  unsteady ;  to  enfeeble  the  will 
and  enslave  the  nature  to  an  impervious 
habit,  likely  to  stand  in  the' way  of  duty  to 
be  performed."  Nicolay,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  says :  "Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  temperate  man,  temperance  to  him 
meant  moderation  in  that  which  is  good  and 
total  abstinence  from  that  which  is  evil,  and 
ail  the  years  that  I  knew  him  I  never  knew 
him  to  touch  either  liquor  or  tobacco."  Will- 
iam McAdoo,  who  was  police  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  1904-6,  after  he 
retired  from  office,  wrote  a  book  on  the 
evils  of  New  York,  and  in  his  chapter  on 
Chinatown,  he  says:  "Opium  and  alcohol 
are  a  fearful  combination  and  when  joined 
with  nicotine  becomes  not  the  three  Graces, 
but  the  three  queens  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
They  soon  leave  dreadful  and  revolting  j 
marks  on  the  human  body  and  stifle  the  last  j 
signs  of  life  in  the  human  soul."  I  might  I 
go  on  almost  indefinitely,  but  please  print  | 
this  just  as  it  is  written.  As  always  your  ! 
friends  of  service  for  "what  is  best  for  the  j 
boy." — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


WHAT  NEW  LAWS  DO  CALIFORNIA 
WOMEN  WANT? 
By  Alice  Park 
(Labor  Clarion,  San  Francisco,  August  30, 
1912) 
California  women  are  awake  to  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  1913  Legislature, 
and  intend  to  improve  the  laws  under  which 
they   live.     The   next    Legislature   will   be- 
long to  men  and  women  together.     Even  the 
special    session   of   last   December   tried   to 
anticipate    some    of    the    women's    demands 
by  passing  certain  laws  before  women  had  a 
chance  to  ask  directly  for  them. 

One  of  these  new  laws  made  women  elig- 
ible to  all  official  positions.  Another  did 
away  with  the  record  of  the  voter's  age  when 
registering,  the  old  requirement  having 
grown  very  unpopular  with  men. 

Are  women  likely  to  unite  on  new  meas- 
ures, and  what  laws  will  they  select  for 
amendment  or  repeal? 

There   are   certain   laws  that  appeal   very 
strongly   to   women.      The    most   important 
ones  will  be  chosen  for  support  in  1913. 
Children  Have  Two  Parents 

Joint  guardianship  of  mothers  and  fathers 
over  their  children  is  one  of  these  proposed 
laws.  It  has  been  under  discussion  for  sev- 
eral years,  having  failed  of  passage  at  the 
Legislatures  of  1909  and  1911. 

The  human  mother,  of  all  the  animal  king- 
dom, is  the  only  mother  whose  young  do  not 
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belong  to  her.  California  fathers  now  have 
sole  control  over  the  persons,  care,  educa- 
tion and  services  of  minor  children.  Cali- 
fornia is  about  ready  to  join  the  fourteen 
States  where  joint  guardianship  now  pre- 
vails. 

The  age  of  minority  of  girls,  which  has 
stood  at  eighteen  years,  will  move  up  to 
twenty-one  years,  protecting  girls  three 
years,  an  equal  term  with  boys.  Women 
have  somehow  deceived  themselves  into 
thinking  it  a  special  favor  and  privilege  to 
come  of  age  at  eighteen.  The  age  of  minor- 
ity protects  their  personal  and  property 
rights,  and  its  extension  is  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  long-continued  effort  to  raise  the  age 
of  consent  will  succeed  in  1913.  The  only 
question  about  it  is  whether  the  age  will 
be  eighteen  or  twenty-one.  It  is  now  six- 
teen years.  It  is  eighteen  or  twenty-one 
years  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Idaho,  the  four  States  where  women  have 
been  voters  for  a  long  time. 

A  seducer  is  often  set  free  by  the  court, 
or  not   even   arrested  at  all,   when   the   girl 
victim  is  proved  to  be  one   day  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age. 
Red  Light  Abatement  and  Injunction  Law 

The  red  light  abatement  and  injunction 
law  has  been  tried  in  vain  on  one  Legisla- 
ture, before1  women  had  votes.  It  will  be 
supported  in  1913  by  all  who  endorsed  it 
before,  and  by  many  other  thousands  of 
women  and  men. 

The  California  Civic  League  is  teaching 
the  members  of  its  organization,  and  to 
some  degree  the  public  also,  what  the  suf- 
fragists and  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  taught  for 
years.  No  law  will  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  women  of  California  than  this  one  which 
shuts  up  houses  of  prostitution  and  sets  free 
sex  slaves. 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  ought  to  be  an 
easy  law  to  secure.  Its  justice  is  evident, 
and  the  number  of  wage-earning  women  in- 
creases steadily,  so  that  no  opposition  to 
such  a  bill  is  anticipated.  Equal  pay  for 
equal  work  prevails  in  the  "free  States." 
The  Present  Eight-Hour  Law 

The  present  eight-hour  law  for  women  and 
girls  will  probably  suffer  an  attack.  Em- 
ployers of  women,  corporations  and  capital- 
ists are  eager  and  determined  to  break  down 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  It  will  need  the 
united  help  of  unselfish  men  and  women. 
Girls  in  Their  Teens 

While  the  eight-hour  law  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Legislature  of  1911  the 
writer  had  some  interesting  personal  ex- 
periences. Over  and  over  again,  after  buy- 
ing something  in  a  store,  or  after  an  inquiry 
or  errand  in  a  business  office,  the  girl  clerk 
or  cashier  seized  the  last  moment  to  say  in 
a  low  voice,  "Do  you  think  the  eight-hour 
bill  will  pass?"  Several  of  these  girls  were 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Most  of  them  had 
never  spoken  to  me  before.  It  surprised  me 
to  discover  that  they  knew  a  Legislature 
was  in  session  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and 
that  they  knew  it  controlled  their  hours  and 
work. 

For  years  I  had  tried — often  in  vain — to 


prove  to  women  teachers,  librarians  and 
other  salaried  women  that  their  jobs  were 
tangled  up  in  men's  politics.  The  contrast 
was  marked  when  uneducated,  unorganized, 
helpless  girls  inquired  about  the  State 
Capitol,  and  knew  their  fate  hung  in  the 
balance  at  Sacramento. 

Antique  Property  Laws 

Women's  position  as  to  wages  and  prop- 
erty is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
days  when  old  English  common  law  was 
framed.  The  property  laws  relating  to 
married  women  must  be  brought  up  to  date 
in  California. 

Unmarried  women  do  not  complain  of 
unjust  property  laws.  They  earn  and  spend, 
buy. and  sell,  just  as  freely  as  do  men. 

But  married  women  in  California  can  read 
their  title  clear  to  "separate  property"  only. 
The  joint  accumulations  of  the  marriage 
partnership  are  labeled  "community  prop- 
erty," and  wives  cherish  the  empty  name, 
wdiile  husbands  have  control. 

Little  children  sometimes  go  to  ride  and 
sit  next  to  the  driver.  He  lets  baby  hold  the 
slack  end  of  the  reins,  and  calls  it  driving 
the  horse.  So  wives  have  thought  they  had 
a  share  in  control  of  property  because  com- 
munity sounded  like  common,  and  made 
them  think  they  were  helping  to  guide  the 
horse. 

Community  property,  so-called,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  husband  from  the  hour 
of  marriage  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  • 
can  sell  it  trade  it,  waste  it,  use  it  all  up. 
the  wife's  earnings  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
so  long  as  he  does  actually  give  it  away  he 
is   within  his  legal   rights. 

There  is  an  exception  to  his  absolute  con- 
trol, which  makes  one  think  of  the  sudden 
jerk  even  a  baby  can  give  to  the  reins.  A 
widow  inherits  half  of  the  so-called  com- 
munity property  if  there  is  any  of  it  left. 

A   new  just  law  protecting  the   interests 
of  both  spouses  during  life  and  at  death  will 
be  a  most  difficut  law  to  draft;  but  the  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  make  such  a  law. 
National    Laws    Control   Citizenship 

There  is  one  piece  of  pending  national 
legislation  of  especial  interest  to  California 
women.  This  is  a  citizenship  bill  now  slum- 
bering in  charge  of  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee. Hon.  William  Kent  introduced  the 
following  bill,  May  3,   1912: 

"Any  American  woman  who  marries  a 
foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of  her 
husband.  At  the  termination  of  her  marital 
relation  she  may  resume  her  American 
citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registering  as  an 
American  citizen  within  one  year  with  a 
consul  of  the  United  States,  or  by  return- 
ing to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or  if  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  marital  relation,  by  continuing 
to  reside  therein  : 

"Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  American  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner  and  continues  to 
reside  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
under  the  laws  of  which  State  a  woman  is 
entitled  to  hold  property  in  her  own  right, 
or  to  hold  any  office  in  the  State,  or  to  vote 
in  any  of  the  elections  which  are  now  or 
which  mav   hereafter  be  authorized  by  the 


laws  of  any  such  States." 

W  ives  are  now  voters  or  non-voters  ac- 
cording to  the  status  of  husbands,  alive  or 
dead.  When  the  above  bill  becomes  a  law, 
marriage  will  not  affect  an  American  wom- 
an's citizenship  any  more  than  it  now  does 
a  man's.  Each  year  more  States  and  more 
waves  will  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  advanced  legislation. 

Nominal  citizenship  had  little  meaning  or 
value  to  women  wdiile  it  was  separated  from 
the  suffrage.  But  now  that  citizenship  and 
the  ballot  are  joined  together,  the  old  de- 
cree is  absurd  and  belongs  in  the  museum 
of  curiotities.  So  do  other  legacies  in  the 
constitutions,  and  codes. 

Today  is  a  new  day.  Women  stand  be- 
fore a  door  ajar  in  most  States  and  coun- 
tries— wide  open  in  California  and  in  those 
other  lands  of  liberty  which  have  granted 
votes  to  women. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

California's  One  Best  Money-Making  Crop 

and  What  Has  Been  Done  to 

Improve  It 

By  J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

California  has  given  to  economic  horti- 
culture more  than  one  creation  of  prime 
importance,  and  not  a  few  of  which  revo- 
lutionized our  ideas  of  orchard  and  field 
production.  Probably  no  garden  crop  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  as  winter  rhu- 
barb. 

When  I  first  experimented  with  rhubarb, 
it  was  my  desire  to  improve  it,  and  perfec- 
tion was  my  goal.  I  wanted  to  produce  a 
variety  of  superior  winter  rhubarb,  as  com- 
mon winter  rhubarb  and  summer  varieties 
are  not  of  particular  commercial  value  . 

Taking  as  the  parent  plant  the  Australian 
crimson  winter,  I  sought  to  improve  it  and 
fix  other  characteristics  in  a  new  winter 
growing  rhubarb  retaining  all  the  desirable 
characteristics  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
it  in  size  and  productiveness.  These  points 
I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  far  be- 
yond my  fondest  hopes  in  my  recent  intro- 
duction, Wagner's  Giant  Winter  Rhubarb. 
The  yield  of  this  is  simply  enormous,  20  to 
30  tons  per  acre  is  the  average  crop  one  can 
produce  wdrere  conditions  are  favorable  and 
proper  care  is  given.  The  later  pickings  are 
the  heaviest  and  best  of  the  season  and 
should  yield  much  more.  I  now  have  20 
acres  planted  and  am  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  even  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
price  while  other  green  garden  truck  and 
fruit  is  plentiful  is  not  at  its  best.  It  only 
brings  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  for  a  box  of. 
30  pounds.  Yields  of  this  kind  paying  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre  are  average  results 
obtained  from  my  Giant. 

In  my  experiments  I  used  plants  obtained 
by  the' aid  of  the  U.  S.  Government  from 
every  section  of  the  world  where  barb  is 
known.  I  have  tested  over  1C0  different 
sorts,  and  of  all  these  only  three  stand  our 
California  climate.  From  these  I  was  able 
to  secure  polen  for  crossing  purposes  with 
results  above  mentioned.  I  fully  realized  the 
vast  demand  there  would  be  for  these  plants 
as  soon  as  supply  was  available.    Up  to  last 
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year  I  would  not  and  did  not  sell  a  plant 
for  less  than  $5,  as  1  was  determined  to  plant 
my  own  place  first.  Having  now  my  entire 
20  acres  planted,  I  have  placed  plants  of 
this  strain  before  the  public  at  a  reasonable 
price,  being  the  same  as  the  common  barb. 

1  'lants  can  be  secured  from  any  reputable 
dealer  on  the  coast  or  I  can  supply  them 
from  my  grounds,  in  either  large  or  small 
lots. 

My  grounds  are  always  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Anyone  desiring  to  see  what  real  rhu- 
barb looks  like  is  invited  to  call  at  my  home 
place  on  East  Villa  street,  Pasadena,  and 
see  for  themselves. 

Rhubarb  can  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  if  put  out  prior  to  June  they  will 
yield  heavy  crops  the  next  winter.  Of  course 
the  sooner  planted  the  better  the  results. 

The  commercial  success  of  barb  growing 
and  shipping  has  become  an  established 
fact.  The  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  shipped 
last  season  over  150,000  boxes,  and  expects 
to  ship  double  that  amount  this  season. 
They  are  convinced  that  they  can  do  very 
much  better  with  my  Giant  Winter  sort  and 
are  desirous  of  demonstrating  same  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  supplied  in  quantities  to 
justify  shipment. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  winter 
sort  can  be  had  when  one  realizes  the  fact 
that  it  averages  one  and  a  half  to  feet  long 
and  averages  about  four  stems  to  the  pound. 
It  is  in  fact  a  perpetual  grower. 

It  should  be  found  on  every  table  in  our 
land,  due  to  its  great  medicinal  values.  It 
keeps  the  system  in  good  order  and  thus 
saves  many  a  doctor's  bill. 

The  growing  of  rhubarb  is  very  simple  : 
in  fact,  it  is  the  very  easiest  grown  and  cared 
for  of  any  vegetable  we  have.  On  suitable 
land  and  location  one  or  two  irrigations  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Cultivate  and  care  for 
it  the  same  as  for  corn,  etc.  It  grows  and 
does  well  on  any  sort  of  soil  where  other 
vegetable  crops  do  well ;  however,  to  get 
best  winter  results  it  should  be  planted 
where  there  is  very  little  frost.  While  it 
will  stand  frost  that  kills  many  other  vege- 
tables, it  is  not  immune.  The  stems  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  about  24  degrees 
without  injur}',  while  the  roots  of  our  Gianl 
Winter  sort  will  stand  a  temperature  below 
zero ;  in  fact,  is  hardy  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  hot  interior  valleys  it  requires  more 
irrigation  than  cooler  coast  sections  and 
must  be  planted  so  it  drains  readily  after 
irrigation,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  scald  and 
die  out. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  frost,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  first  picking  early  and  thus 
save  what  is  ready  to  market.  Of  course, 
this  brings  comparatively  a  low  price,  but 
under  favorable  conditions  should  net  from 
$250  to  $400  per  acre,  and  even  though  the 
first  picking  is  frozen  the  later  ones  should 
bring  double  that  amount.  I  always  aim 
to  have  my  field  cleared  by  December  1. 

The  growers  of  spring  or  summer  sorts 
use  a  common  apple  box  for  packing,  usually 
putting  two  lengths  in  a  box.  With  this 
new  Giant  we  have  to  use  a  box  a  little 
longer,  two  feet  in  length  and  only  put  one 


length  to  the  box,  and  very  often  we  then 
have  to  cut  a  couple  of  inches  off  of  a  few 
stems  or  bend  them  to  get  them  in  the  box. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing rhubarb,  see  Morse  &  Fisk  Rhubarb 
Book,  printed  and  sold  by  Orange  Judd 
Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  or  my  own  publica- 
tion, "Rhubarb  for  Profit,"  which  can  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

THE  TEACHERS'  PENSION  BILL 
Based  on  the  Endorsements  of  the  Northern 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Southern 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Teachers.  Introduced  by  Senator 
A.  E.  Boynton,  January  24th. 
An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Payment  of  Pensions 
to  Public  School  Teachers  of  This  State, 
Creating  a  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund,  and  Providing  for  the  Administration 
of  Such  Fund. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  en- 
act as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  pension 
fund  for  Public  School  teachers  of  the  State  of 
California,  to  be  known  as  "Public  School  Teach- 
ers' Pension  Fund."  Said  Fund  shall  consist  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )  All  contributions  made  by  teachers,  as 
hereinafter  provided; 

(2)  The  income  and  interest  derived  from  the 
investment  of  the  moneys  contained  in  such  fund; 

(3)  So  much  of  the  taxes  collected  under  the 
succession  and  inheritance  tax  laws  of  this  State, 
and  not  specifically  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  State  School  Fund,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  provided,  however, 
that  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  collected  under  such 
succession  and  inheritance  tax  laws  shall,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  deposited  in 
the  State  Treasury  to,  the  credit  of  said  Public 
School  Teachers'  Pension  Fund; 

(4)  All  donations,  legacies,  gifts  and  bequests 
which  shall  be  made  to  such  Fund,  and  all 
moneys  which  shall  be  obtained  or  contributed 
from   other   sources; 

(5)  Appropriations  made  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  time  to  time,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  such   Fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part 
shall  be  known  as  the  Permanent  Fund,  and  the 
other  shall  be  known  as  the  Distribution  Fund. 
The  Permanent  Fund  shall  consist  of  moneys 
set  apart  by  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  Board  for  the  purpose  of  investment.  The 
Distribution  Fund  shall  consist  of  all  other 
moneys  paid  into  said  Public  School  Teachers' 
Pension   Fund. 

Sec.  3.  Said  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  Board  shall  annually  set  apart  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousands  dollars,  to  constitute  the  Per- 
manent Fund,  until  such  Permanent  Fund  shall 
amount  to  a  sum,  the  interest  and  income  from 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  annually  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  pensions  payable  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  income  and  interest  derived  from 
the  investment  of  the  Permanent  Fund  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Distribution  Fund. 

No  part  of  the  principal  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  deducted  monthly  from 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  subject  to  the  bur- 
dens of  this  Act,  one  dollar,  and  every  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  said  teacher's  salary  shall 


make  said  deduction  at  the  time  of  payment  and 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  draw  a  warrant 
in  favor  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amounts 
thus  deducted,  the  same  to  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall,  except  as  hereinafter 
otherwise  provided,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  who  shall  not  have  paid  into 
the  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  or 
partly  into  said  Fund  and  partly  into  the  Public 
School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund, 
maintained  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  approved  March  26,  1895, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof,  an  amount  equal 
to  twelve  dollars  for  each  year  of  service  up  to 
and  including  thirty  years;  provided,  however, 
that  the  difference  between  the  amount  actually 
paid  by  such  teacher  of  thirty  years'  service,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 'may  be  paid  into 
said  Pension  Fund  by  such  teacher  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the  full 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  had  been 
paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  month  be- 
fore retirement;  or,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars 
per  month  may  be  withheld  from  such  teachers' 
pension  until  the  amount  so  withheld  shall  equal 
the  difference  between  said  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  and  the  amount  theretofore 
paid  into  said  Pension  Fund,  or  partly  into  said 
Pension  Fund  and  partly  into  said  Public  School 
Teachers'   Annuity  and   Retirement   Fund. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
constitute  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  Board.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  the  .president 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  said  Public  School 
Teachers'   Pension   Fund  Board. 

Sec.  8.  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  Board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  of  any  other  statute,  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  draw  its  warrants  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  pensions  out  of 
said  Fund  to  teachers  entitled  to  pensions  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  such  securities  as  the  Board  may  decide  to 
purchase;  provided,  that  no  payment  shall  be 
made  from  the  Pension  Fund  except  by  warrants 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  to  be 
drawn  after  resolution  duly  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board,  by  a  majority  of  its  members, 
which  adoption  shall  be  attested  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  To   prescribe   the   duties  of  the   Secretary. 

(3)  To  conduct  investigations  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  operation  of  this  Act;  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  and  compel  their  attendance  to  testify 
before  it  in  respect  to  such  matters; 

(4)  To  require  the  Boards  of  Education, 
School  Trustees  and  other  Public  School  author- 
ities and  all  Officers  having  duties  to  perform  in 
respect  to  the  contributions  by  teachers  to  said 
Pension  Fund,  to  report  to  the  Board  from  time 
to  time  as  to  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  contributions  as  it  shall  deem  ad- 
visable. 

Sec.  9.  Said  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  three 
months,  and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  persons  entitled  to  payment 
out  of  the  Fund  established  by  this  Act,  and  en- 
ter said  list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  Board 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  known  as  the  "Public 
School  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Record."  Said 
list  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  always  ' 
open  to  public  inspection.  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Board,  each  member  and  | 
the  Secretary  thereof  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses,  and  others  transact- 
ing business  with  the   Board. 

Sec.    10.     The   Board     shall     make     rules     and 
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regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of   law.     Such   rules   and   regulations   shall: 

1.  Provide  for  the  conduct  and  regulation  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  the  transactions 
of  the  business  thereof; 

2.  Provide  for  the  enforcement  and  carrying 
into   effect  of  the   provisions  of  this   Act; 

3.  Establish  a  system  of  accounts  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund,  and  receipts  and  expenditures; 

4.  Prescribe  the  form  of  warrants,  vouchers, 
receipts,  reports  and  accounts  to  be  used  by  Pen- 
sioners and  Officers  having  duties  to  perform  in 
respect    to    said    Fund; 

5.  Regulate  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, School  Trustees  and  other  School  author- 
ities imposed  upon  them  by  this  Act  in  respect 
to  the  contribution  by  teachers  to  the  Pension 
Fund,  and  the  deduction  of  such  contributions 
from   the   teachers'   salaries. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinabove 
enumerated,  said  Board  shall  make  and  enforce 
all  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  method  or  methods  of  applying  for  and 
drawing  pensions  provided  for  in  this  Ace,  and 
for  the  method  or  methods  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  each  applicant  and  the  amount  of 
pension  to  which  each  is  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions hereof;  provided,  that  in  all  cases  legal 
proof  of  all  necessary  facts  shall  be  required  and 
kept   on   file. 

Sec.  12.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  each  year  determine  from  reports  made 
to  him  by  Superintendents  of  City,  County  and 
ci  nsolidated  City  and  County  Public  Schools,  the 
amount  that  will  be  needed  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  to  pay  the  pensions  herein  provided 
for,  and  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  He  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  State  Comptroller  annually,  be- 
tween the  first  and  thirty-first  days  of  December 
of  each  year.  The  amount  of  said  estimate  the 
State  Comptroller  shall  certify  to  the  State 
Treasurer. 

Sec.  13.  Every  Public  School  teacher  who 
shall  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  and  who  shall  have  served,  under  a 
legal  certificate,  in  Day  and  Evening  Schools  as 
teacher,  or  partly  as  teacher  and  partly  as  su- 
perintendent or  supervising  executor  or  educa- 
tional administrator,  for  at  least  thirty  school 
years,  at  least  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  including 
the  last  ten  years  of  service  immediately  pre- 
ceding retirement,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire;  or 
if  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  teacher,  may 
be  compelled  to  retire  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
School  Trustees  or  other  School  authorities  em- 
ploying such  teacher.  Upon  retirement,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  annual  pension  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, payable  in  installments  quarterly  by  war- 
rant drawn  as  provided  in  Section  8  of  this  Act; 
provided,  that  application  for  such  pension  shall 
be  made  within  two  years  after  the  last  month  of 
service. 

All  teachers  heretofore  retired  after  thirty 
years  of  service,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  ap- 
proved March  26,  1895,  entitled  "An  Act  to  cre- 
ate and  administer  a  Public  School  Teachers' 
Pension  Fund  in  the  State  of  California,"  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annual  pension  of  six  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able in  installments  quarterly  by  warrants  drawn 
as  provided  in  Section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  Public  School  teacher  who  shall 
have  complied  with  all  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  who  shall  have   served  under  a  legal   certifi- 


cate for  at  least  fifteen  years  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  by 
reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  become 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  further 
School  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire,  or  may, 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  School  Trustees  or 
other  School  authorities  employing  such  teacher, 
be  compelled  to  retire.  Upon  retirement,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  such  teacher  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  during  the  period  of  such  dis- 
ability an  annual  pension,  payable  in  installments 
quarterly,  which  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  maximum  pension  of  six  hundred  dollars  as 
said  teacher's  time  of  service  is  of  thirty  years; 
provided  that  application  for  such  pension  shall 
be  made  within  two  years  of  the  last  month  of 
service.  Each  teacher  who  by  reason  of  in- 
capacity due  to  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  shall 
have  retired  under  the  aforesaid  Act  approved 
March  26,  1895,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof, 
after  fifteen  years'  service,  shall  receive  upon  the 
taking  effect  of  this  Act  and  during  the  period  of 
disability  an  annual  pension  which  shall  be  the 
same  fraction  of  the  maximum  pension  of  six 
hundred  dollars,  as  said  teacher's  time  of  service 
is    of    thirty    years. 

Sec.  15.  In  counting  actual  experience  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  determine  what  constitutes  a  School 
year;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  leaves  of 
absence  amounting  to  School  years,  or  half 
School  years,  be  counted  as  service;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  in  reckoning  the  time  of 
service  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Night 
School  term  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  and 
equivalent   to  the  Day  School  term. 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
such  teachers  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
this    State   at    the   time   of   approval   of   this   Act. 

as    shall    on    or   before 

sign  and  deliver  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  City,  County,  or  consolidated  City  and  Coun- 
ty Public  Schools  in  which  said  teachers  are  in 
service,  a  notification  that  said  teachers  agree 
to  be  bound  by  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
teachers  elected  or  appointed  to  teach  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State  after  the  approval 
of  this  Act  who,  not  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Public  Schools  at  the  time  of  approval  of  said 
Act,  were  not  competent  to  sign  or  deliver  the 
notification   specified  in  Section   16. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  teacher  retired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  re-employed  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State,  such  teacher's  pen- 
sion shall  cease;  and  if  any  teacher  having  qual- 
ified under  Section  14  returns  to  service  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State  and  thereafter  quali- 
fies under  Section  13,  the  pension  already  received 
by  such  teacher  under  Section  14  shall  be  de- 
ducted, year  by  year,  as  refund  on  the  amount 
originally  received  by  such  teacher. 

Sec.  19.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  draw 
from  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
one  pension.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so 
construed,  however,  as  to  prevent  local  com- 
munities or  bodies  of  teachers  from  supplement- 
ing the  retirement  salary  received  from  the  State. 

Sec.  20.  Every  Public  School  Teachers'  An- 
nuity Fund  existing  in  any  City,  County  or  con- 
solidated City  and  County,  established  under  the 
aforesaid    Act    approved    March    26,    1895,    shall 

within months    after    this    Act    goes 

into  effect,  be  delivered  to  the  State  Treasurer 
and  by  him  turned  into  the  Public  School  Teach- 
ers' Pension  Fund  created  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  part  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  provided  for  in  Section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.    21.     Said    Act    of   the    Legislature    of    the 


Stale  of  California  approved  March  26,  1895,  and 
all  Acts  amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st 
day   of  July,    1913. 

*      *      * 

*A  BILL  CREATING    A    NEW    STATE 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

SENATE  BILL  No.  65 

Introduced  by  Senator  Shanahan,  January 
14,  1913;  Referred  to  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation 

An  Act  to  Amend  Article  1  of  Chapter  3,  Part  3, 
of  the  Political  Code  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  Amending  Sections  1517,  1518,  1519,  1520, 
1521  and  1522,  and  Adding  Four  New  Sections 
Thereto  to  Be  Numbered  1523,  1524,  1525  and 
1526,  Establishing  a  State  Board  of  Education 
and  Commissioners  of  Education  and  Defin- 
ing  Their    Powers   and   Duties. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  I.  Sections  1517.  1518,  1519,  1520,  1521 
and  1522  of  the  Political  Code  are  hereby  amendea 
to   read  as  follows: 

1517.  There  shall  be  established  a  State  Board 
of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
duties  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  for  the  direction 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1518.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
woman.  The  members  first  appointed  shall 
classify  themselves  by  lot,  so  that  two  shall  hold 


*This    bill    the    one    which,    with    some    few    changes,    will 
become    the   law    of   the    State. 
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office  for  two  years  and  three  shall  hold  office  for 
linn  years  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  elect  one  of  its  members  chairman 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  ex-officio  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
No  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  during  his  membership  upon  said  board, 
hold  an   salaried  educational   position. 

1519.  The  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  act  of  the  board. 

1520.  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman   and   not   less   than   twice   in   each   year. 

1521.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  adopt  and  use  in  authentication  of  its 
acts,  an  official  seal. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 

3.  To  appoint  solely  upon  the  basis  of  their 
professional  ability  and  special  fitness  for  the 
services  they  are  to  perform,  not  less  than  three 
commissioners  of  education  and  to  fix  their 
salaries.  ,|  j  |^g 

4.  To  outline  and  direct  the  work  of  the  com- 
missioners of  education  and  to  provide  plans  for 
the  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
as  it  may  deem  best. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  such 
additional  commissioners  of  education  and  such 
deputies,  assistants,  secretaries  and  clerks,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  in  their  judgment  be  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  board. 

6.  To  receive  at  least  once  each  year  at  a 
time  to  be  designated  by  it,  detailed  reports  of 
the  activities  of  the  commissioners  of  education 
and  of  educational  institutions,  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  of  California. 

7.  To  administer  through  the  commissioners 
of  education  and  its  other  appointed  officers  the 
free  text  book  system  of  the  State  and  to  pro- 
vide for  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  check 
waste  and  extravagance  and  establish  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  use  of  free  text  books  and  such 
other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary; 
provided,  that  the  system  of  distribution  of  free 
text  books  shall  be  such  as  to  incur  no  cost  for 
distribution  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  use 
them.  j      #;^.| 

1522.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  paid  their  actual  expenses  incurred| 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  whic 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  | 
audited  by  the  Controller  and  paid  out  of  thej 
general  fund. 


4.  The  commissioners  of  education  shall  also 
consider  the  cases  of  individual  applicants  who 
have  been  successful  teachers  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty  school  months  and  who  are 
not  possessed  of  the  credentials  prescribed  by 
the  general  rules  under  this  section.  The  said 
commissioners  of  education  at  their  discretion, 
may  issue  to  such  applicants,  special  credentials 
upon  which  they  may  be  granted  a  certificate  to 
teach  the  subjects  and  the  grades  for  which  such 
credentials  shall  qualify  them.  In  such  special 
cases  the  commissioners  of  education  may  take 
cognizance  of  any  adequate  preparation  which 
the  applicants  may  present.  The  standard  of 
qualification  in  such  special  cases  shall  not  be 
lower  than  that  required  by  the  general  rules 
established  by  the  commissioners  of  education 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

5.  To  grant  life  diplomas  of  four  grades,  valid 
throughout  the  State  as  follows: 

(a)  High  school:  Authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  or  high  school. 

(b)  Grammar  school:  Authorizing  the  holder 
to  teach  in  any  primary  school  or  grammar  school. 

(c)  Kindergarten-primary:  Authorizing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  class  of  any 
primary  school. 

(d)  Special:  Authorizing  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  school  such  special  branches  and  in  such 
grades   as   are  named  in  such   diploma. 

6.  Except  as  provided  in  sections  1503  and 
1775  of  this  ■  Code,  life  diplomas  may  be  issued 
only  to  such  persons  as  have  held  for  one  year, 
and  still  hold,  a  valid  county  or  city  and  county 
certificate,  corresponding  in  grade  to  the  grade 
of  diploma  applied  for,  and  who  shall  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  a  successful 
experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  forty-eight 
months.  Not  less  than  twenty-one  months  of 
said  experience  shall  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  California.  Every  application  for  a 
life  diploma  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  at  least  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  composing  a 
county,  or  city  and  county  board  of  education, 
recommending  that  the  diploma  be  granted,  and 
also  by  an  affidavit  of  the  applicant  specifically 
setting   forth   the   places   in   which   and  the   dates 

^between  which  said  applicant  has  taught.  The 
application  for  any  credential  or  diploma  or  docu- 
ment mentioned  in  this  chapter  must  also  be  ac- 
companied by  a  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  education  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ng  the  expenses  of  issuing  the  credential,  docu- 
nent   or   diploma. 

7.  To   revoke   or   suspend   for   immoral   or  un- 


Sec.  2.     Four  new  sections  are  hereby  added  to'iSf  professional   conduct   or  for  evident  unfitness  for 

teaching,  life  diploma,  educational  diplomas,  or 
documents  issued  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
1503  and  1775  of  this  Code,  or  credentials  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  to  adopt 
such  rules  for  such  revocation  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  or  necessary. 

8.  To  have  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Printing,  or  other  officer  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  printing,  any  printing  required 
by  the  commissioners  of  education,  or  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  provided,  that  all  or- 
ders for  printing  shall  first  be  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control. 

9.  To  receive  from  county  and  city  city  super- 
intendents of  schools,  who  are  hereby  directed 
to  transmit  such  reports  to  the  commissioners 
of  education,  a  full  statement  of  all  plans  and 
changes  proposed  to  be  instituted  by  said  super- 
intendents or  their  city  and  county  boards  of 
education,  in  the  course  of  study  of  any  of  their 
schools,  and  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  communication  to  return  to  the  superin- 
tendent who  has  submitted  it  any  plan  so  sub- 
mitted and  proposed  with  the  commissioners'   :f 


the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  to 
be  numbered  1523,  1524,  1525  and  1526,  to  read 
as  follows: 

1523.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  have  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties    of   a    commissioner    of    education. 

1524.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  its  own  government  and 
the  government  of  the  schools  and  shall  super- 
vise and  direct  the  commissioners  of  education  in 
the  execution  of  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

1.  To  prescribe  by  general  rule  the  credentials 
upon  which  persons  may  be  granted  certificates 
to  each  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State. 

2.  To  prescribe  by  general  rule  the  credentials 
upon  which  persons  may  be  granted  certificates 
to  each  in  such  intermediate  schools  and  introduc- 
tory high  schools  as  are  now  in  existence,  or 
may   be   established   by   law. 

3.  To  provide  by  general  rule  the  condition 
under  which  special  certificates  may  be  granted 
in  special  branches  and  in  such  grades  as  are 
named   in   such   certificates. 


education  recommendation  as  to  the  adoption, 
amendment  or  rejection  of  the  same,  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  After  the  receipt  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commissioners,  the  local  super- 
intendent and  board  may  take  such  action  in  the 
premises    as    they    may    deem    fit. 

10.  To  determine  the  standards  and  rules  of 
accrediting  that  one  public  educational  institution 
shall  observe  in  its  recognition  and  admission  of 
the  graduates  and  students  of  another  such  in- 
stitution. 

1525.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pro- 
vide through  its  commissioners  for  the  execution 
of  the  following  educational  functions  as  the 
special  duties  of  the  individual  commissioners  of 
education  to  whom  they  shall  be  assigned,  and 
shall  add  thereto  such  further  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
or   legislative   action: 

1.  The  direction  and  supervision  of  the  day 
and  evening  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools,  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  trade 
schools,  professional  schools,  normal  schools  and 
other  public  educational  institutions.  The  com- 
missioners in  the  execution  of  these  duties,  shall 
visit  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  schools  under  their 
direction    and    supervision,    and    shall      study     all 
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problems  affecting  efficiency.  They  shall  make 
recommendations,  when  in  their  judgment  the 
same  are  needed,  and  shall  furnish  to  all  school 
officers  at  their  request  information  and  expert 
advice.  They  shall  be  charged  particularly  with 
the  duties  of  bringing  and  keeping  all  the  schools 
of  the  State  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  of  increasing  economy,  efficiency 
and  service;  and  they  shall  through  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  further  the  development  of 
educational  facilities  for  those  whose  needs  are 
not  met  by  standard  elementary  and  secondary 
courses  of  instruction,  and  those  in  orphan  asy- 
lums, reform  schools,  penitentiaries  and  institu- 
tions for  the  defective,  delinquent  and  dependent, 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State. 

2.  The  commissioners  of  education  shall  make 
plans  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  direction  of  educational  in- 
terests in  all  reform  schools,  penitentiaries  and 
institutions  for  the  defective  and  delinquent,  sup- 
ported by  and  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the   State. 

3.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  charged  with 
specific  responsibility  to  investigate  and  direct 
the  educational  interests  referred  to  hi'm  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  but  the  commissioners 
of  education  as  a  whole,  shall  endorse  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  such  acts  or  recommendations  of  the 
individual  members,  as  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  deliberation  by  the  commission  as  a  whole, 
under  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

1526.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pro- 
vide, compile  or  cause  to  be  compiled  and  adopt 
the  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  use  in  the 
day  and  evening  elementary  schools  of  the  State, 
and  shall  provide  a  list  of  text  books  available  for 
adoption  as  high  school  text  books,  as  provided 
in  section  1750  of  this  Code,  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  The  commissioners  of  education  shall  un- 
der rules  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, study  the  use  of  the  text  books  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and 
shall  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by 
majority  vote  their  recommendations  as  to  the 
adoption  of  such  books  as  may  be  needed  as 
State  text  books  (and  such  improvements  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  text  books)  in  use  and  such 
plans  for  publication  and  distribution  of  text 
books  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

2.  The  commissioners  of  education  in  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  State  text  books,  may 
consider  manuscripts  and  copyrights  submitted 
in  competition  or  may  otherwise  compile  or  cause 
to  be  compiled  the  books  to  be  recommended  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible eliminate  from  the  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  State  text  books  the  commercial  and 
business  interests  of  any  and  all  publishing  houses 
and  individuals,  and  all  opinions,  preference  or 
recommendations  that  may  arise  directly  or  in- 
directly in  response  to  such  special  interests. 

3.  The  commissioners  of  education  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Education  the  list  of  text 
books  eligible  for  adoption  as  high  school  text 
books  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  limit  the  books 
recommended  for  such  use  at  the  expiration  of 
existing  adoptions  to  a  small  number  of  the  best 
books  that  may  be  found,  with  the  intent  and  for 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  as  speedily  as  may 
be  possible  and  advisable  the  text  books  in  use 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 


Know  thy  work,  and  do  it,  and  work  at 
it  like  a  Hercules.  One  monster  there  is 
in  the  world — an  idle  man. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 


SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  DUTIES 

How  teachers  in  Oregon  bring  school  and 
home  closer  together  by  giving  school 
credit  for  industrial  work  at  home  is  told 
with  compelling  interest  by  Hon.  L.  R.  Al- 
derman, State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Oregon,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is 
sending  free  at  the  request  of  teachers. 

Building  fires;  milking  a  cow;  cleaning 
the  barn ;  splitting  and  carrying  in  wood ; 
turning  cream  separator;  cleaning  house; 
gathering'  eggs ;  feeding  farm  animals ; 
churning  butter;  preparing  breakfast; 
sweeping  and  scrubbing  floors;  dusting  fur- 
niture; making  beds;  sewing,  washing  and 
ironing  the  child's  own  clothes ;  bathing ; 
arriving  at  school  with  clean  hands  and 
face  and  with  hair  combed ;  practicing  music 
lesson ;  going  to  bed  by  9  o'clock  every 
night ;  bathing  and  dressing  the  baby  ;  sleep- 
ing with  window  boards  in  bedroom  ;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  duties  for  which  the  teacher 
at  Spring  Valley,  Oregon,  allows  credit  in 
connection   with   regular  school   work. 

The  work  is  definitely  measured  and  al- 
lowed for.  The  child  desiring  credit  for 
home  tasks  brings  to  school  a  slip  signed  by 
the  parent  testifying  to  what  has  been  done  ; 
10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  final  examination 
results  of  all  pupils  (except  eighth  graders) 
who  enter  and  continue  in  the  voluntary 
contest  to  see  which  can  obtain  the  most  of 
such  credits ;  a  certain  number  of  accumu- 
lated credits  entitles  the  pupil  to  a  holiday, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  this 
one  school,  at  least,  cash  rewards  are  given 
to  pupils  making  the  best  record  in  ac- 
credited home  tasks. 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  in 
Spring  Valley  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State, 
who  this  year  made  a  special  trip  in  a  body 
to  observe  the  results  of  the  home-credit 
plan  in  this  school,  and  then  advocated  the 
idea  everywhere.  Already  schools  in  other 
localities  have  tried  the  plan  with  success, 
modifying  the  details  in  accordance  with 
local  needs,  but  always  retaining  the  central 
principle  of  home  and  school  co-operation. 

Observers  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
Oregon  agree  that  the  effect  both  on  school 
and  home  has  been  unfailingly  good.  The 
children  take  more  pride  in  their  homes ; 
give  eager  assistance  in  the  household  to 
their  frequently  overworked  mothers;  live 
cleaner,  healthier  lives  than  before ;  yet  they 
by  no  means  neglect  their  school  work  in 
their  awakened  zeal  for  home  interests. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  the 
habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness  thus  en- 
couraged in  respect  to  duties  in  the  home  are 
not  only  reflected  in  the  pride  they  take  in 
sanitary  school  surroundings,  but  also  in 
increased  ability  in  studies,  greater  willing- 
ness to  do  the  lessons,  and  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy  in  all  the  activities  both  of  home 
and  school. 

The  basic  principle  behind  the  work  of 
Dr.  Alderman  and  his  associates  is  that  edu- 
cation should  make  us  more  willing  and  ef- 
ficient workers.  "Every  person  has  some 
home  duties,  chores,  and  the  like.  Under 
the  proper  encouragement  and  direction  the 


boys  and  girls  who  are  in  school  can  be 
taught  to  do  these  things  well  and  thor- 
oughly. The  more  they  do,  well  and  cheer- 
fully, the  better  for  them  ;  they  will  become 
finer  and  more  useful  men  and  women.  The 
giving  of  school  credit  for  home,"  says  Dr. 
Alderman,  "is  like  opening  great  reservoirs 
of  power  which  as  yet  have  scarcely  been 
tapped." 

Certain  it  is  that  co-operation  between 
home  and  school  is  one  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  day.  Accordingly  this 
Oregon  experiment,  which  seeks  to  co-or- 
dinate in  the  fullest  sense  the  interests  of 
school  and  life,  is  followed  with  close  at- 
tention by  educators  everywhere. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  several  thousand  copies  of  the  Oregon 
booklet  on  hand  for  free  distribution.  They 
may  be  had  on  request. 
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STORIES  OF  LONG  AGO  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES, by  D.  O.  McGovney,  is  a  book  of  historical 
stories  drawn  with  careful  scholarship  from  authen- 
tic sources,  preserving,  however,  the  charm  and 
thrill  of  the  original  narratives  of  discoveries  and 
explorers,  some  of  whom  are  well  known  figures  in 
early    American    history. 

These  stories  are  well  written  and  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  children  of  the  lower  grades. 
These  stories  also  entertain  and  give  the  young 
reader  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spirit 
of  the  life  history  of  the  eight  million  Filipino  peo- 
ple who   have   become   wards   of   the   United   States. 

The  illustrations  are  original  and  interesting;  the 
style  and  vocabulary  are  well  suited  to  the  fourth 
or    fifth    grade. 

McGovney's   Stories   of   Long   Ago   in    the    Philippines 
List  price  40c. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 

Conducted  by  Eliza  D.  Keith 


The  "Western  Journal  of  Education"  has 
given  us  this  page  for  our  very  own,  for  the 
consideration  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
grammar  school,  its  conditions,  course  of 
study,  its  problems  and  prospects. 

This  page,  every  month,  is  to  be  our  open 
forum,  our  institute,  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  from  the  teach- 
ers' own  viewpoint. 

Mow  often  have  we  gone  to  a  teachers' 
institute,  sat  through  its  protracted  sessions, 
only  to  face  each  other  at  its  close  with  the 
query,  "What  have  we  learned  from  all  this 
talk?  What  new  ideas  have  we  gained,  what 
inspiration,  what  hope  do  we  carry  away?" 

How  many  times  have  we  said,  "I  would 
rather  teach  all  day  long  than  sit  through 
this?" 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  a  time  we  have 
listened  wearily  to  educational  egotists, 
who,  engaged  at  a  high  price,  brought  with 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  afar,  have  been  no 
Gamaliel's  at  whose  feet  we  could  sit  humbly 
drinking  in  words  of  wisdom,  but  who  have 
been  false  prophets  feeding  us  upon  the 
husks  of  platitudes  when  we  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  the  living  waters? 

What  the  teacher  of  today  needs  and 
craves  is  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  today,  not  a 
dissertation  on  the  times  of  the  dead  and 
gone  worthies  of  the  educational  world. 
"Was  is  it  now,"  and  we  are  living  in  the 
now. 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  institute  was  the 
one  held  long  before  the  fire  in  the  Mission 
High  School,  under  the  able  management 
of  Supervisor  T.  L.  Heaton.  The  teachers 
themselves  were  the  institute,  not  only  the 
audience  but  the  "talent."  Each  speaker 
had  been  chosen  for  his  or  her  success  in 
some  special  study.  All  spoke  as  specialists,  • 
and  knew  whereof  they  spoke. 

There  was  no  trying  to  evade  attendance 
at  that  ■  institute.  Programs  were  studied 
with  keen  interest  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
combine  as  many  of  the  features  as  possible 
within  the  hours  of  attendance. 

There  was  the  closest  attention  to  the 
speakers.  Many  of  them  illustrated  their 
talks  with  blackboard,  chart  or  map. 

From  this  institute  every  teacher  carried 
something  away — something  that  met  her 
special  need — and  of  the  fragments  that 
were  left  there  were  gathered  more  than 
the  scriptural  twelve  basketfuls  of  sug- 
gestions. 

Such  is  my  ambition  to  make  this  page 
one  truly  helpful  to  the  class  teacher  as  she 
faces  her  class. 

While  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  brine;' 
In  these  columns  much  of  my  own  thoughts 
and  leaves  from  my  own  experience,  I  ask 
the  co-operation  and  the  active  assistance 
of  my  fellow-teachers. 

Send  me  your  thought,  your  question. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  expected  or  de- 
sired that  all  shall  hold  the  same  opinion. 
In  a  middle  course  there  lies,  not  only  the 
proverbial  safety,  but  the  surest  progress. 


Let  us  view  both  sides  of  a  question — 
and  then   walk  round  it. 

In  a  succeeding  paragraph  will  be  given  a 
list  of  questions  to  which  consideration  is 
invited.  If  so  desired,  contributors  may 
maintain  anonymity,  but  where  it  is  pos- 
sible credit  will  be  given  for  ideas. 

Don't  wait;  write  now. 

As  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  depart- 
mental teaching  for  over  three  years,  I  have 
been  asked  to  deal  with  that  question  from 
the  school  teachers'  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  readers 
of  this  journal  were  privileged  to  read  a  mas- 
terly presentation  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Faulkner,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Grammar  School  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  who  it  is  conceded  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  least,  of  putting  a  whole  school 
under  departmental  organization,  and  of 
conducting  the  experiment  out  of  the  stage 
of  being  an  experiment  into  the  state  of  be- 
ing an  accepted  and  successful  fact. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  there  are 
twelve  classes  under  full  departmental 
program ;  divided  into  three  sets.  In  this 
school  music,  drawing,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  not  only  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  course  but  are  featured  and  em- 
phasized  to  an   impressive   degree. 

But  between  the  viewpoint  of  the  prin- 
cipal who  arranges  the  program  and  that 
of  the  teacher  who  works  under  it,  there 
must  be  wide  latitude  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  executive  head  of  the  school  arranges 
the  program,  allots  the  periods  for  the  va- 
rious studies  and  provides  for  the  change 
of  classes.  This  in  itself  is  no  light  task ; 
it  is  labyrinthine,  calling  for  a  brain  that  can 
retain  and  follow  the  clue,  demanding  the 
master  mind  of  a  veteran  chess  player  to 
foresee  the  end  from  the  first  move. 

The  principal  would  be  absolutely  help- 
less without  the  loyalty  of  his  assistants. 

The  teacher  must  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  class  room — those  that  are  always 
with  us,  and  those  that  arise  on  the  instant. 

The  principal  often  sees  only  the  results, 
or  the  lack  of  them  ;  the  teachers  often  must 
deal  with  mediocre  minds,  wild,  undisci- 
plined natures,  and  struggle  along  without 
the  unspoken  sympathy  or  the  encouraging 
word  that  could  so  lighten  the  day's  burden 
or  make  the  darkest  day  brighter. 

From  the  teacher's  standpoint,  what  are 
some  of  the  chief  advantages  and  the  great- 
est objections   to   departmental  teaching? 

Loyalty  to  the  principal,  courtesy  to  each 
other,  co-operation  among  the  members  of 
the  departmental  corps,  elimination  nf  the 
spirit  of  self-glorification,  and  the  highest 
form  of  the  community  spirit  are  among  the 
chief  requisites  to  success  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 

On  the  part  of  the  principal  there  must 
be  a  master  mind  for  detail,  coupled  with 
executive  ability,  a  generous  spirit  that  not- 
only  can   recognize  ability,  but  which  will 


speak  the  word  of  recognition,  of  encourage- 
ment— a  personality  so  broad  and  liberal 
that  therein  no  thought  of  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion can  find  lodgment ;  that  instead  of 
seeking  to  crush  individuality,  to  humiliate, 
or  to  weaken  a  teacher's  influence,  prompt 
recognition  and  helpful  criticism  will  spring 
into  expression. 

No  such  principal  could  fail  to  give  his 
teachers,  those  who  make  or  mar  his  repu- 
tation as  a  departmental  commander,  their 
proper  acknowledgement. 

The  question,  "Who  remembers  the  names 
of  Caesar's  generals?"  is  the  voice  of  the 
brutal,  self-conscious  power  of  position. 

Good  discipline  is  another  indisdensable 
requisite  in  departmental  teaching.  If  good 
order  in  yards,  halls  and  stairs  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline  in  the  or- 
dinal")' class  room,  it  is  much  more  needful 
in  departmental  teaching,  where  every  forty- 
five  minutes  at  least  the  entire  floor  of  four 
classes  is  in  the  upheaval  of  changing  class 
rooms  to  reach  the  subject  teacher  of  the 
period. 

All  teachers  must  be  able  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  their  pupils  and  keep  order  in 
their  class  rooms,  "the  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link."  One  weak  teacher 
will  inevitably  break  down  the  discipline  of 
a  section,  just  as  one  unfortunate  tourist  in 
the  Alps  may  carry  the  whole  roped  line  of 
mountain  climbers,  guides  and  all  into  the 
abyss. 

The  teachers  of  arithmetic  and  of  English 
perhaps  face  the  most  difficult  conditions, 
for,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  at  times 
Ihev  must  turn  their  backs  on  the  class  for 
blackboard  demonstrations  of  a  subject. 
The  teachers  of  history  and  of  geography 
can  conduct  an  entire  lesson  without  for  one 
instant  withdrawing  the  "eye"  like  Mars  to 
threaten  and   command. 

Comment  is  needless.  All  teachers  know 
what  it  means  to  turn  one's  back  to  the 
class. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  departmental 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  is  that  "it 
lessens  the  educational  mortality;"  that 
children  trained  to  the  change  of  teachers 
take  readily  to  high  school  methods  and  in- 
stead of  being  confused  and  discouraged,  g~> 
on  with  their  studies  without  having  "to  get 
used  to  it." 

There  are  many  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  departmental 
teaching  in  the  grammar  school.  They  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  articles. 

Meanwhile,  send  in  your  comments, 
emeries  or  attacks.  Sign  your  name,  or  not. 
Let  us  have  your  thoughts  as  a  teacher. 

Among  other  subjects,  it  is  desired  to  con- 
soler are  school  savings,  benefits,  defects, 
co-education  with  its  "boy-struck"  and  "girl- 
simck"  pupils,  public  school  morality,  poor 
|?ading  among  public  school  pupils,  whv  our 
bo^-s  and  girls  can't  add  and  how  to  help  it, 
character  as  indicated  by  handwriting, 
what's  the  matter  with  our  spelling?  Has 
sight-reading  and  "phrjnic"  reading  anything 
to  do  with  it?  Why  don't  we  study  word 
analvsis?  Who  has  read  "Treach  on  the 
Studv  of  Words?"  What  about  technical 
grammar,  diagrams,  false  syntax?    The  new 
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text  book  on  grammar;  what  is  the  diction- 
ary's place  in  the  grammar  school?  How- 
shall  we  teach  masterpieces  of  English  liter- 
attire  to  immature  minds?  Are  competitive 
medals  desirable?  Do  they  foster  the  "each- 
man-for-himself"  idea,  or  develop  the  com- 
munity spirit?  What  about  the  child's 
liberty  in  the  library?  What  about  home 
work,  and  parents'  protests,  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  picture  shows,  social  affairs  and 
outside  lessons  as  rival  claimants  for  the 
pupils'  time?  "After  school"  discipline; 
should  the  teacher  keep  pupils  after  school 
to  teach  them  their  unlearned  lessons,  or 
drop  incompetents?  In  such  case  what  is 
the  teacher's  duty  to  herself,  to  her  class, 
to  the  State?  Mothers'  meetings — what 
purpose  they  serve;  composition — how  to 
teach  it,  how  to  correct  the  results. 

Please    respond    on    any    or    all    of    these 
subjects,  and  do  it  now. 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of  All   Methods — Old   and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done SO  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cotmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.      (Two    Doors    North) 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating   $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,   2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,   343   Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,     111.,    28    E.    Jackson     Blvd. 
Denver,    Col.,    508    Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore..     316     Journal     Bldg. 
"The    Fisk  Teachers'   Agencies   have  had   a    wonder- 
ful   record,    and    their   managers    are    men    of    integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS 

By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  will  show  the  total  number  of  teachers, 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  total  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1912,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  over  the 
same  date  for  1911 : 


KINDERGARTENS 

1912. 

Total    number  of   teachers    (women)    262 

Average    daily    attendance    4,991 

Total    enrollment — 

P-oys     4,681 

Girls     5,027 

Number  of  days   school    was   maintained   during  year 1S6 

Total   average  salary  paid  teachers  in   these  schools $952.07 

(There    seems    an    error    of    some    kind    in    this    gain.      It 
^rniiit  be  an   error  in  the  average  reported  last  year.) 
Number  of  vis:ts  by  the — 

County    Superintendent     385 

School    Trustees     1 72 

Financial 
Receipts — 

Palance  on   hand    $22,327.79 

From     taxes     206,515.42 

Exnenditures    for — 

Teachers'     salaries     $188,849.50 

Current  expenses    12,658.41 

Total     expenditure      $205,454.30 

Balance  on   hand    $23,388.91 

Valuation    of    all    property — 

Sites    and    buildings     $150,750. 

Books   and   apparatus    17,847. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

Number  of  school  districts 3,357 

Number  of  school  buildings    4,081 

Number   of    teachers — 

Men    1.01 1 

Women    9663 

Certificates   held — 

High    school    4in 

Grammar   school    9,746 

Primary    ]  i  o 

Snecial     408 

Number  of   visits   to   schools   by — 

County  Superintendents   18,201 

School    Trustees    ■ 19  907 

Number  of  days   school    was  maintained    172 

Number   of    volumes   in    libraries    331,131 

Enrollment    in   grades 
First    year — 

Bovs     41916 

ChU     34,915 

Second    vear — 

Roys   ." 25,050 

Girls      21,875 

Third    year— 

Roys    24  056 

GmIs     22,106 

Fourth   vear — - 

Roys     23,534 

G'rls     ,  . . .  21,244 

Fifth   vear — 

Roys     21,386 

Girls    19,145 

Sixth   vear — 

Bovs     19.052 

Girls    •- 17,938 

Seventh    vear — 

Boys     17,017 

Girls     16,391 

Eighth   year— 

Roys     15,744 

Girls     15,576 

Total— Bovs    187  755 

Total— Girls    169. 190 

Grand  total  bovs  and  girls   356  945 

Average    daily    attendance    280,485 

Number  of  teachers   allowed    on    attendance    10.0S3 

Number  of  graduates  from — 

Bovs    9,85  1 

Girls   11.002 

Total    20,853 

Financial 

Receipts    From — 

Balance   on   hand     $3,49-1,494.00 

State     apportionment      5  477.262.27 

Count  v     apportionment      5.132,781.10 

City    and    special    taxes    2.419. 288."26 

Sale    of    bonds    4,754.998.86 

Miscellaneous    sources     412,852.20 

Total    $21,691,676.69 

Expenditures  for — 

Teachers'    salary     $9,472,440.96 

Current    expenses    2,679,156.56 

Sites    and    buildings     4,623,309.36 

Books   and  apparatus    130,523.67 

Total     $16,810  430.55 

Balance    on    hand    $4,781,246.14 

Average   cost   per   pupil   per   annum,   not    including   cost 

of     buildings $34.41 

Valuation    of    property — 

Sits  and  buildings    $37,454,075 

Libraries      948  435 

Apparatus     476,970 

HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Number  districts — 

County    20 

City    44 

District    41 

Union    HI 

Joint  union    13 

Number  school  houses   220 

CONT1NL  ED  ON  PAGE  10 


Increase. 

26 
853 

Decrease. 

899 
1.047 

1 
$213.31 

in 
12 

$      9.12.90 
26,060.41 

$23,241.67 

$22,392.19 
$4,601.12 

$3,169.11 

$11,212. 
4,332. 

30 
123 

28 
722 

48 

608 

13 

81 

3,072 

136.074 

4.134 
2,733 

2,161 
1,407 

1.163 
1.736 

1.766 

966 
835 

15 
612 

27 
328 

1.468 
973 
11.900 
10.390 
22.290 
22.290 
"7. 083 

1.180 
1.228 
2,408 

$    186,317.41 
832,343.06 

$  37.314.04 

2,884.909.89 
$3,616,538.17 

151,970.75 

$    809,352.07 

1,705,658.22 

$2,354,961.03 
$1,261,577.14 

$158,736.69 
1.312.57 

■$.35 

$1,215,473 
27.32S 

10,876 

3 
28 
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Number   teachers — 

Men     ' 910 

Women    1.402 

Total    2,312 

Number  days  school    was  maintained    184 

Enrollment  by  years 
First  year — 

Hoys   10,719 

Girls     10.898 

Second  year — 

Boys   5,350 

Girls   6,426 

Third   year — 

Boys   3,410 

Girls   4,614 

Fourth  year— 

Boys   2,443 

Girls   3,560 

Total— Boys   21,922 

Total— Girls   25,498 

Total  boys  and  girls    47,420 

Number  of  graduates   from — 

Boys   2,154 

Girls    S-357 

Number   of    certificates    held   by    teachers — 

Regular  high  school    1 <81 7 

Special  high  school   495 

Financial 

Receipts    from —  .„  „__  __.  __ 

Balance  on   hand    $2,099,556.22 

From   State    ,  "5,595.03 

From    districts    3,992.966,61 

Bonds  and  taxes   i 2-9L6'?^?? 

Donatio^o,ar;.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::49,7l6;892:3i 

Expenditures  for— 

Teachers'  salaries   $3 .026 ,0  3 .S3 

Current  expenses    1,151,861.3- 

Buildings 2<il*A9£V. 

Books   and   apparatus    QVA%\ -\\ 

Total    $6,862,735.76 

Balance  on  hand    $2,874,156.55 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  not  including  cost  of  buildings..  $90.21 

Valuation    of    property— 

Sites  and    buildings    $13,420,369 

Laboratories     i,Aln 

T  ihvaries  34U,/b/ 

L'ba        Total $14,211,162 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries    249,563 

Average  annual  salary  paid   teachers—  . 

Men  $1,3-/.^- 

Women 1,048.66 

Average  tax   rate  for   support  of  schools    $-339 


127 
189 
316 


358 
250 

448 
203 

302 
610 

361 

399 

1,469 

1,462 

2,931 

290 
601 

225 
91 


$    232,064.69 

242,422.73 

346,178.07 

1,598,202.99 

35,157.10 

$2,454,025.58 

$  473.058.S3 
227,669.69 
550,743.69 

$1,230,339.57 

$1,223,686.01 

$9.33 

$2,497,206 

60,502 

-   65,482 

$2,623,190 

27,602 

$22.55 

$.0436 


$21,132.64 


$5.40 


LIVE  QUESTIONS 

"Live  Questions  for  Debate"  is  a  little 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  high  schools  and  the  upper 
grammar  schools  in  the  practice  of  public 
speaking. 

In  these  days  of  crowding  many  things 
into  the  schools,  oral  expression  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  lost  art.  The  children 
write  more  than  ever  before  and  silently 
read  more  than  ever  before,  but  they  do 
not  practice  "reading  out  loud"  as  of  yore. 
Teachers  and  pupils  are  often  murmurers, 
mumblers,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct 
readers.  Obscure  and  inaudible  speech  is 
far  too  common.  To  speak  up  roundly,  so 
that  people  can  hear  and  understand  is  a 
valuable  accomplishment  for  any  one.  The 
schools  may  well  pay  some  special  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  Some  of  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  for  athletics  might  be  diverted 
into  the  channel  of  school  debating  with 
profit  to  everyone  concerned. 

The  young  people  that  we  are  sending 
out  to  battle  can  no  longer  use  the  cross- 
bow or  the  long  spear,  nor  even  the  short 
sword  or  the  rifle.  Yet  they  must  fight 
against  wrong  and  defend  the  right  and  take 
care  of  themselves  and  protect  those  who 
depend  upon  them.  And  their  real  weapons 
are  just  Words.  They  are  to  be  citizens 
in  a  government  of  the  People.  They  must 
meet  with  their  fellows,  they  must  decide 
public  questions,  they  must  express  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  intentions. 
They  must  use  Words.  Their  prosperity 
and  power  depend  upon  how  they  use  them. 

The  booklet  contains  graded  lists  of 
topics   for   debate,   sample   outlines   for   ar- 


gument, suggestions  for  forming  and  con- 
ducting school  debates  and  a  simple  intro- 
duction to  parliamentary  usages.  It  is  sent 
to  the  high  school  principals  and  school  su- 
perintendents of  the  State.  Anyone  can 
get  a  copy  by  applying  to  Superintendent 
Hyatt  o.f  Sacramento. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  TEXT 

BOOK? 

By  Chas.  H.  French 

What  constitutes  a  good  text  book? 
What  are  the  marks,  attributes,  properties 
and  characteristics  that  differentiate  it  from 
a  bad  or  inferior  one?  In  attempting  to 
formulate  an  answer,  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning  by  asking,  What  constitutes  a 
text  book?  If  by  process  of  analysis  we 
resolve  a  text  book  into  its  component  ele- 
ments, we  conclude  that  these  are:  matter, 
method  and  mechanics.  Expanding  our 
original  question  we  have,  What  matter, 
method  and  mechanics  constitute  a  good 
text  book  ? 

A  text  book  should  be  more  than  its  name 
implies — a  book  of  texts.  It  should  be 
more  than  a  compendium  but  less  than  a 
cyclopedia.  It  should  contain  essential 
facts.  What  these  are  in  number  and 
substance,  grade  requirements  must  de- 
cide. Too  often  text  books  other  than 
those  on  orthography  have  been  to  the 
pupil  little  more  than  collections  of  "words, 
words,  words."  Or  if  perchance  the  words 
were  to  him  signs  of  ideas,  the  ideas  were 
still  meaningless  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
detail  to  bring  out  their  relations.  Facts  are 
of  significance  only  in  the  light  of  their 
relations  to  other  facts. 

The  factors  determining  the  order  of  pre- 


sentation are:  the  standpoint  of  the  subject 
and  the  viewpoint  of  the  pupil.  For  him 
the  scientific  organization  of  a  subject  is 
not  always  the  psychological  one.  Ages, 
abilities,  interests  and  experiences  must 
govern  the  degree  of  modification  neces- 
sary. 

For  younger  pupils,  the  plan  of  lesson- 
treatment  should  be  synthetic  rather  than 
analytic.  Ideas  should  precede  words  and 
processes  come  before  rules.  The  concrete 
should  precede  the  abstract.  Knowledge 
arises  from  sense-discriminations  and  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter. 

Older  pupils  or  mature  students  find  the 
analytic  method  more  advantageous.  Be- 
cause of  their  greater  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate and  retain,  there  is  consequent  econ- 
omy of  time  and  effort.  The  inherent  na- 
ture of  some  subjects  renders  their  study 
largely  or  altogether  an  analytic  process. 

As  regards  mechanical  construction — 
while  paper  and  binding  should  of  course 
be  unobjectionable — first  in  importance1 
among  the  requisites  is  the  legibility  of  the 
type  and  its  adaptation  to  eyesight  require- 
ments. Books  which  swell  the  business 
of  optician  and  oculist  should  be  barred 
from  the  schoolroom  regardless  of  their 
good  features. 

Where  appropriate,  maps,  diagrams  and 
pictures  should  supplement  and  illustrate 
the  text.  Pictures  may  be  in  black  and 
white  or  in  color  as  best  serves  their  pur- 
pose. Text  books  are  not  picture  books  and 
the  illustrations  ought  to  be  of  such  value 
and  excellence  that  they  form  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  text,  each  being  indispensable 
to  the  other. 

The  esthetic  character  of  school  text 
books  is  receiving  much  attention  at  the 
hands  of  authors  and  publishers.  We  have 
come  to  appreciate  more  fully  that  the  ar- 
tistic make-up  of  books  enhances  their  cul- 
ture value. 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 

Los  Angeles 


Every  Father  and  Mother 
Should  Read 

"The  Teaching  of  Sex  Hygiene"     16  Pages 
By  Prince  A.   Morrow 

"The  Boy  Problem" 32  Pages 

By  Prince  A.  Morrow 
"The  Young  Man's  Problem"...     32  Pages 

By  Prince  A.  Morrow 
"A     Plain     Explanation     of     the 

Greatest    Social    Evil" 16  Pages 

By  Wm.  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

"The  Proposed  Solution" 24  Pages 

Rev.  Josia  Strong, -Ex-Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot 

Frances  M.  Greene,  M.  D. 

10c  each  or  40c  the  set  postpaid. 

Purity  Educational  League  of  North  America 

419  HEWES  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL" 
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Editorial 


A  Flat  Rate  Pension  Bill 

The  people  are  interested  in  the  teachers 
of  California  having-  a  pension.  The  tax- 
payers are  interested.  The  children  are  in- 
terested. The  low-waged  teacher  is  inter- 
ested. Social  justice  demands  a  flat  rate. 
The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  by  a  vote  of 
693  to  18  voted  for  a  flat  rate.  The  teach- 
ers of  Northern  California  and  Southern 
California  in  convention  endorsed  the  flat 
rate.  Neither  the  people,  the  taxpayers  nor 
the  children  are  interested  in  a  rate  based 
on  a  graded  scale  which  prevails  in  the 
monarchial  and  constitutional  governments 
of  Europe  and  in  the  army  and  navy.  They 
are  interested  in  a  just  flat  rate. 

If  the  graded  raters  persist  in  a  scale 
based  on  the  salary  paid  while  in  the  service 
of  the  State  there  are  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate that  no  one  who  has  drawn  a  salary 
of  $1,800  or  over  the  last  ten  years  of  service 
be  eligible  to  a  pension. 

Contributions 

Until  the  government  is  entirely  parental 
in  its  form,  the  best  method  of  securing 
pensions  is  for  the  teachers  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  the  fund.  To  illustrate,  there  are 
about  400  eligible  to  a  pension  on  the  basis 
of  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service. 
On  a  flat  rate  of  $500  per  year,  this  would 
require  a  fund  of  $200,000,  10,000  teachers 
contributing  $1  per  month  would  give  all 
but  $80,000  of  this  fund.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  life  after  fifty,  according  to  statistics, 
is  less  than  21  years,  and  after  sixty  14 
years.  The  death  rate,  therefore,  would 
rapidly  diminish  the  pension  roll,  while  the 
increase  in  teachers  would  add  to  the  fund 
each  year.  Therefore,  a  properly  drawn 
bill  would  not  be  burdensome  upon  the  tax- 
payers at  all  and  would  be  helpful  to  the 
teachers.  The  tax  of  one  dollar  per  month 
upon  the  teacher  educated  in  normal 
schools  and  university  at  State  expense  who 
teaches  a  few  years  and  then  engages  in 
other  occupations  would  be  a  just  tax,  al- 
though such  a  one  would  forfeit  the  right 
to  a  pension.  From  the  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  on  the  moral  influence  of 
pensions  we  quote  the  following : 


"In  fact,  the  whole  theory  that  possible 
destitution  in  old  age  is  the  prime  cause  of 
thrift  seems  to  need  revision.  Hope,  not 
fear,  is  the  great  propulsive  power  in  human- 
ity. To  save  so  that  the  income  will  be  a 
decent  support  seems  to  many,  and  these 
often  in  highly  respectable  callings,  so  hope- 
less a  task  that  to  undertake  it  appears  fool- 
ish ;  but  with  a  living  assured  in  old  age, 
there  is  an  incentive  to  save  in  order  that 
additional  pleasures  and  advantages  for 
others  may  then  be  possible.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  contributory 
type  of  pension  lends  itself  more  directly 
to  the  upbuilding  of  such  a  spirit  than  the 
non-contributory  type.  From  the  larger 
economic  as  well  as  from  the  larger  moral 
standpoint,  the  plan  of  a  contributory  pen- 
sion seems  to  promise  the  smallest  danger  to 
society  and  the  greatest  result.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  from  such  evidence  as  the 
pension  systems  that  now  exist  can  furnish, 
that  a  justly  regulated  compulsory  con- 
tributory pension  system,  on  the  whole, 
promises  most  both  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  social  organization." 

Miss  Agnes  Regan,  chairman  of  the 
Teachers'  Pension  movement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, assisted  by  Miss  Bray  and  others,  has 
prepared  a  bill  that  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Legislature.  Every  teacher  in  the 
State  should  work  to  secure  its  enactment 
into  law.  Every  taxpayer  should  work  to 
secure  a  law  that  stands  for  justice,  to  the 
teacher  and  citizen.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  State  at  this  time  require  a  law 
where  the  teachers  contribute  part  of  the 
fund. 

*     *     * 

The   California  Teachers'   Association,   Bay 
Section 

Franklin  K.  Barthel,  the  president  of  C. 
T.  A.  Bay  Section  (awkward  name),  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  providing  a  most  ex- 
cellent program.  Mr.  Cloud,  the  secretary, 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  over 
3,000  members,  twenty-five  hundred  of 
whom  contributed  their  dollar,  though  not 
their  presence.  The  attendance  at  the  as- 
sociation was  small  and  unenthusiastic.  Dr. 
Jordan  lectured  to  less  than  200.  Dr.  Suz- 
zalo  to  less  than  140  and  the  general  ses- 
sions did  not  average  over  200.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  association  were  unfortunate  in 
the  fact  that  attendance  at  the  meetings 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  compulsory. 
Organization  kills  inspiration,  enthusiasm 
and  professional  spirit.  The  meetings  former- 
ly have  been  organized.  Result — lift  the 
compelling  power  of  the  law  and  you  have 
no  attendance.  It  is  true  that  before  the 
Berkeley  meeting  of  1905  the  association 
organized  on  a  purely  professional  basis 
had  fine  meetings,  like  the  Pacific  Grove 
meeting  presided  over  by  Richard  Faulkner, 
and  the  San  Francisco  meeting  presided  over 
by  J.  W:  McClymonds.  The  officers  and 
educational  journals  were  then  strong  on 
professional    spirit,    not    close    organization. 

The  speakers  from  the  East  were  not  of  the 
class  to  draw  audiences.  Dr.  Suzzalo  has 
grown  educationally  the  past  few  years.  He 
has  achieved  an  important  place  in  the  edu- 
cational   world,   but   has   not  yet   achieved 


distinction  in  the  sense  of  service  in  the 
creative  field  of  educational  thought  and 
literature. 

The  live  questions  were  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  pension  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  California  Teachers'  Association.  Super- 
intendent Fricke  of  Alameda  county  was 
elected  president. 

The     Southern     California     Teachers'     As- 
sociation 

Los  Angeles  had  a  big  meeting.  Big  in 
numbers  and  big  with  enthusiasm.  Keppel, 
Francis,  Baldwin,  Rebok,  Cranston  and 
other  leaders  of  the  south  stir  up  enthusiasm 
and  professional  spirit.  H.  M.  Rebok  of 
Santa  Monica  was  elected  president.  W.  H. 
Housh  sums  up  the  meeting  in  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  as  follows  : 

Keynote  of  the  Association :  Social  serv- 
ice. Subjects  emphasized :  Individual  de- 
velopment, vocational  training  and  guidance, 
hygienic  instruction,  cultural  foundations, 
training  in  civics  and  economics,  ethical  co- 
operation. 

*     *     * 

The    Text   Book   Committee  of  the   Legis- 
lature 

Senators  Shanahan,  Strobridge  and 
Thompson  and  Attorney  T.  J.  Roche  inves- 
tigated the  relation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  book  companies  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  various  teachers'  or- 
ganizations of  the  State  and  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  text  books.  Subpoenas 
were  served  on  Leroy  Armstrong,  Dr. 
Lange,  G.  H.  Chilcote,  F.  J.  Browne, 
Alison  Ware,  Llarr  Wagner,  Frederic  Burk, 
S.  C.  Smith  and  others.  Theodore  Roche 
proved  himself  to  be  a  shrewd  cross-exam- 
iner. Fair,  reasonable  and  considerate,  his 
aim  was  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  State  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  men  like 
Shanahan,  Strobridge  and  Thompson  on  a 
committee  to  clear  up  the  issue  that  has 
clouded  the  horizon  of  text  book,  teachers' 
organization  and  book  men  the  past  three 
years.  The  report  of  the  committee  will  be 
final  to  a  certain  extent.  We  now  face  new 
issues,  new  interests  and  better  public  serv- 
ice. Men  like  Dr.  Lange,  President  Dailey, 
and  E.  M.  Cox  realize  that  they  were  in 
wrong  in  their  past  affiliations  with  the 
"Sierra  Educational  News."  As  for  Leroy 
Armstrong  he  continues  to  have  a  perverted 
mental  angle  and  now  we  know  that  he 
never  could  understand  and  never  can  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  search  for  the  nimble  dollar 
and  the  search  for  the  educational  truth. 

Mr.  Chilcote  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  was 
refreshingly  frank  in  his  testimony.  S.  C. 
Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.  made  a  fine  impression 
on  the  comittee  as  a  fair-minded  business 
man  who  conducts  his  business  on  the  high- 
est plane  that  competition  will  permit. 
Armstrong  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
editor  of  this  paper  committed  a  grave 
crime  by  printing  Herrin's  speech  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Oregon.  He  thought 
it  positive  proof  that  the  editor  was  a  South- 
ern Pacific  hireling.  Hon.  Wm.  Langdon  was 
there' as  the  representative  of  certain  uncle- 
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fined  interests.  Alison  Ware  in  his  replies 
to  Langdon's  question,  "Have,  agents  01 
book  concerns  used,  improper  influence  with 
teachers?"  gave  the  whole  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell : 

"If  you  include  adroit,  insiduous  activity 
for  commercial  rather  than  educational  pur- 
poses, and  regard  first  of  all  profits  and  not 
the  welfare  of  the  school  child,  a  substitution 
of  a  lower  for  a  higher  motive,  then  I  would 
say  that  a  tremendous  influence  and  a  bale- 
ful one,  has  been  exerted  upon  the  teachers 
of  the   State  by  the  book  agents. 

"If  you  mean  that  a  teacher  has  ever  ac- 
cepted money  or  gross  favors  for  using  his 
influence  for  the  adoption  of  b  ioks,"  added 
Ware,  "then  I  know  of  no  such  cases." 

Langdon  then  asked  Ware  if  he  believed 
■there  was  a  book  trust  in  California. 

"I  don't  believe  profits  are  actually  pooled 
or  that  there  is  an  actual  corporate  trust." 
came  the  reply,  "but  there  is  a  close  com- 
munity of  interest  which  always  finds  the 
book  companies  lining  up  solid  against  free 
texts,  against  State  uniformity  and  low 
royalties. 

"And  while  I'm  speaking  of  improper  in- 
fluence, I  want  to  say  that  it  is  highly  im- 
proper for  the  State  to  allow  -!0  or  M  book 
agents  of  private  concerns  to  develop  in 
teachers  the  standards  of  what  should  be 
used  by  way  of  text  books ;  by  salesmen  who 
have  a  commercial  rather  than  an  educa- 
tional interest  at  stake." 

This  was  brought  out  as  part  of  the  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  designed  to 
show  what  influences  have  been  wielded  in 
behalf  of  the  book  concerns  to  dispose  of 
their  texts  in  California  schools  in  the  past 
and  how  these  alleged  evils  might  be 
guarded  against  in  reorganizing  the  educa- 
tional policy  and  system  in  conformity  with 
the  Shanahan  free  text  book  measure. 

"Salesmanship  and  the  personal  ecpiation 
rather  than  excellence  of  book  quality  or 
adaptability  has  had  most  to  do  with  the 
adoption  of  school  books  heretofore,"  con- 
cluded Ware. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  question  will 
tend  to  have  the  selection  of  books  on  their 
merits.  There  will  be  in  part  the  elimination 
of  institutional,  political  and  personal  pull. 
The  judgments  of  teachers  will  be  based  on 
the  value  of  text,  and  not  on  the  value  of 
selfish  friendships.  The  bookmen,  them- 
selves, will  study  the  doctrine  of  progressive 
government  as  taught  in  the  best  modern 
civics  and  will  apply  it  in  their  business 
.methods.  The  report  of  the  committee  wiil 
aid  the  bookmen  who  seek  adoptions  on  the 
basis  of  the  merit  of  the  texts.  The  report 
as  a  whole  will  result  in  the  betterment  of 
the  public  service.. 

Pernicious  Activity 

Mr.  Thomas  Reed,  who  is  drawing  a 
salary  from  the  State  for  services  to  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  lobbying 
at  Sacramento  for  a  bill  to  organize  a  State 
Board  of  Education.  Senator  Shanahan 
frankly  told  him  that  his  activity  was  con- 
sidered   pernicious,    and   that    after    Lange, 


Mrs.  Cheney,  himself  ami  others  had  de- 
liberate!}- charged  the  Legislature  with  in- 
competency in  handling  the  matter  of  the 
State  Board.  Mr.  Reed's  chief  desire  is  to 
take  the  election  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  from  the  people  and 
make  his  selection  appointive.  Here  is  what 
the  "Record  Union"  says  about  it : 

"Heretofore  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  California,  and  it  is  within  the  facts 
to  say  that  in  general  they  nave  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  their  choice.  They  are 
so  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  conduct 
of  schools  in  this  State  who  doubts  Super- 
intendent Hyatt's  fine  efficiency  and  close 
attention  to  business.  And  the  people,  not 
a  governor,  have  chosen  him,  not  once,  but 
twice.  Compare  the  records  of  our  govern- 
ors in  the  past  with  the  records  of  the  State 
Superintendents,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  doubted  that  the  people  did  better 
in  electing  their  own  Superintendents  than 
they  would  have  done  had  the  average 
governor  appointed  them." 

Hysteria 

There  was  a  lot  of  hysteria  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  text  books.  Some  people  were 
hysterical  enough  to  insist  that  Superinten- 
dent Hyatt  distribute  books  free  without 
consultation  with  anyone.  The  matter  has 
now  been  adjusted  and  neither  the  children 
nor  the  State  has  been  injured,  and  Super- 
intendent Hyatt  handled  the  matter  with 
proper  consideration  for  all. 

Senator  Curtin  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
provides  that  all  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  paid  12  months  in 
a  year.  The  teacher  must  eat,  and  there  is 
a  fundamental  basis  of  honesty  in  paying 
twelve  months  in  the  year.  The  bill  should 
become  a  law,  or  else  we  should  cease  10 
talk  about  teaching  as  a  profession.  We 
urge  every  teacher  to  try  and  convince  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  justice  of 
the  bill. 

The  N.  E.  A.  has  appointed  Dr.  T.  W. 
Bicknell  a  committee  to  raise  a  million  dol- 
lar found  for  the  association. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner  has  suggested  that 
the  Legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate 
$10.0CO  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  1o 
John  Swett  on  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Sacra- 
mento.    The  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 


to  500  children,  and  teaches  their;  how  to 
live  and  let  live. 

Every  battleship  is  like  a  bully  with  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  Every  school  house  is  a 
landmark   of   civilization. 

You  get  what  you  are  looking  for ;  battle- 
ships are  waiting  for  a  scrap.  A  school 
house  ever  stands  for  peace. — Farm  Journal. 


WHICH  PICTURE  DO  YOU  LIKE 
BEST? 

A  battleship  costs  $15,000,000  and  can 
be  sunk  in  three  minutes.  For  $15,000,000 
forty-five  first-class  school  houses  can  be 
built. 

In  from  six  to  ten  years  the  best  battle- 
ship is  only  good  for  junk.  A  school  house 
is  an  ornament  to  any  city  or  town,  and  it 
will  last  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

Every  battleship  takes  from  active  pro- 
ductive life  from  600  to  LOCO  voting  men; 
and  the  lessons  taught  are.  primarily,  how 
to  kill.     Every  school  house  takes  from  200 


SHE  TALKS  BACK 

(It  always  indicates  a  wholesome  con- 
dition when  "the  pew  talks  back  to  the 
pulpit."  Inspired  by  a  recent  article  en- 
titled "From  the  County  Superintendent," 
a  keen-minded  teacher,  whose  name  is  with- 
held for  obvious  reasons,  makes  some 
pointed  inquiries  of  the  superintendent.) 

From  the  Teacher 
To   the   County   Superintendent: 

What  shall  I  find  when  you  visit  my 
school? 

Shall  I  find  you  sensible,  severe  or  af- 
fected ? 

Shall  I  find  you  helpfui  or  flirtatious? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  young  "know-it-all," 
or  an  old  "has-been?" 

Shall  I  find  you  neatly  dressed  like  a 
business  man,  or  arrayed  in  ill-cut,  peda- 
gogical black,  with  expanses  of  once  white 
linen  and  a  soiled  and  gorgeous  made  tie? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whom  I  can 
ask  for  advice  about  matters  of  discipline 
without  danger  of  having  an  exaggerated 
tale  of  my  difficulties  repeated  to  every 
other  teacher  you  visit? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whose  reading 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  county  papers 
and  text  books  for  children? — Ex. 


DON'TS 

The  following  list  of  "don'ts"  from  the 
School  Board  Journal  is  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  to  those  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  employing  teachers: 

Don't  hire  a  friend  because  she  is  a 
friend. 

Don't  hire  a  teacher  without  a  valid  cer- 
tificate. It  is  illegal  and  violates  your  oath 
of  office. 

Don't   hire   an   experienced — failure. 

Don't  hire  an  applicant  unless  you  know 
something  definite  about  her  scholarship 
and  personal  character,  and  ability. 

Don't  wait  for  the  good  teacher  to  seek 
your  school.     Go  after  her  yourself. 

Don't  let  a  good  teacher  go  if  a  merited 
raise  in  salary  will  hold  her. 

Don't  keep  a  poor  teacher.  She  is  worth 
less  than  $0.06  a  year. 

In  teaching  the  time  tables  it  is  best  to  assign 
but  two  or  three  new  combinations  to  be  memor- 
ized in  one  lesson.  It  is  useless  to  assign  the 
whole  "table"  of  the  6's  or  4's,  for  the  average 
pupil  can  not  remember  so  man}'.  The  pupils 
should  be  shown  how  to  study  and  drill  cards  will 
help.  Review  the  difficult  combination  constantly 
until  mastered. 

*  *     * 

Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Alameda,  is  taking  an  aFtive  interest  in  charitable 
work  in  that  city. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Theodore  Madsen  of  San  Diego  has  ac- 
cepted a  position   in  the  Richmond  High   School. 
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Western  School  Notes 

Miss  Anna  Foster  has  been  employed  as  pri- 
mary teacher  in  the  East  Side  Grammar  School, 
Sclma,    California. 

Daniel  J.  Crowley,  Oswego.  New  York,  has 
been  selected  by  Superintendent  Hennessy  of 
Grass  Valley  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manual 
training    department    caused    by    the    resignation 

of  Mr.  L.  Page. 

*  *     * 

J.  W.  Bixby  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  Lathrop  Grammar  School. 

*  *     * 

W.  A.  Anderson,  principal  of  the  Halfmoon 
Bay  High  School,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  po- 
sition  in   San    Diego. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  has  prepared 
twenty-eight  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature at  this  session. 

*  *     * 

Professor  Croop  has  been  elected  as  principal 
of  the  Union  High  School  at  Half  Moon  Bay. 
Mr.  Croop  is  a  man  of  fine  educational  attain- 
ments. He  will  make  a  strenuous  endeavor  to 
]i  'Id  up  the  school  from  all  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  .school  under  Professor  Anderson 
\yas  a  notable  failure  from  the  standpoint  ot  at- 
tendance and  growth. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  G.  V.  Whaley,  principal  of  the  Antioch 
Migh  School,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  City 
luperintendency   of   the   Vallejo   schools. 

*  *     * 

J.  Bert  Ely,  vice-principal  of  the  Vacaville 
High  School,  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  Antioch  High  School. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Harriet  Twombly  of  Palo  Alto  has  ec- 
cepted  a  position  in  the  Vacaville   High  School. 


World  Book  Company  of  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  has  moved  its  Western  office  from 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  to  the  new 
Monroe  Building  at  104  South  Michigan  avenue. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in 
America  and  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 
avenue  and  Monroe  street,  opposite  the  Chicago 
Art    Institute. 

World  Book  Company  may  be  considered  the 
pioneer  publishers  of  text  books  on  Sanitation 
for  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and 
they  were  the  first  to  embody  the  modern  ideas 
of  bacteriology — the  easiest  of  all  the  sciences 
and  the  most  useful  in  their  elementary  school 
text  books  on   Personal  and  Public   Hygiene. 

The  Western  office  and  field  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  O.  S.  Reimold  who  cordially 
invites  members  of  the  book  trade  and  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  call  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. 

*  *     * 

The  Sacramento  Union  in  discussing  the  state- 
ment in  reference  to  tuition  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity states  that  if  President  Wheeler  cannot 
run  the  institution  on  $826.81  per  pupil  that  he 
should  resign  and  permit  the  reorganization  of 
the    university    on    better    economic    lines. 

*  *     * 

The  Sacramento  High  School  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  three  new  high  school  teachers 
were    elected   recently. 

*  *     * 

Alexander  Sheriffs  has  recommended  a  night 
school  on   X.  Twelfth  street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

The  new  Lowell  High  School  was  opened 
January  6  in  San  Francisco.  The  building  is  a 
credit  to  the  city,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
educational   system. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Enid  Kinney,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 
San  Jose  State  Normal,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence   for   six   months. 


The  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  has 
established  a  high  class  modern  cafeteria.  The 
food  is  furnished  at  such  reasonable  prices  that 
all  students  can  afford  a  warm  lunch. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  Anita  Magee  Walker,  a  well  known 
teacher  of  Riverside  County,  has  been  granted  a 
pension  of  $60  per  month  during  life  from  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Pension  Fund.  Percy  Walker, 
her  husband,  lost  his  life  in  a  heroic  attempt  to 
rescue  a  man  from  drowning  in  Hemet  Lake  at 
the   base   of   San   Jacinto   Mountains. 

The  School  Women's  Federation  held  a  ban- 
quet on  the  evening  of  January  1  in  the  Sequoia 
Club  building.  It  was  a  notable  affair.  Miss 
Sallie  Jones  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation acted  as  toastmistress  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald   presided. 

*  *     * 

The  domestic  science  in  the  Santa  Rosa  High 
School  was  so  successful  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation lias  found  it  necessary  to  employ  another 
teacher. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Jesse  Millspaugh  is  leading  a  strong  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  college 
in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid  has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  Rolph  to  succeed  herself  as  a  member  of 
the   San   Francisco   Board  of  Education. 

The  Polytechnic  High  School,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  Ferguson,  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its 
kind   in   the  West. 

*  #     * 

A  class  of  55  took  the  competitive  examina- 
tions in  Sacramento  on  January  7  for  positions 
in   the   Sacramento   schools. 


Ross  E.  Wood,  University  of  California,  has 
accepted  the  head  of  the  English  department  of 
the    Eureka   High   School. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Clarisse  Duckett  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the   Eureka   High   School. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Kate  Hartsock,  San  Dieyo  Commercial 
School,  has  accepted  the  head  of  the  commercial 
department   of  the   Eureka   High   School. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Gillespie,  who  has  been  an  instructor  in 
the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
as  substitute  in  the  Tracy  High  School.  .Mrs. 
Acheson  is  confined  in  a  hospital  in  Berkeley  with 
appendicitis. 

*  *     * 

David  Rhys  Jones  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  San  Rafael  High  School,  vice  A.  B.  Ander- 
son, who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

*  *     * 

A.  B.  Anderson  while  at  San  Rafael  started  a 
night  school  on  the  idea  of  an  elastic  course  of 
study.  In  other  words  he  would  arrange  for 
teaching  such  subjects  as  students  desired.  The 
result  was  a  registration  of  eighty-one  pupils. 
Heretofore  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  registration 
sufficient  to  sustain  an  evening  class. 

*  *     * 

;  The  athletic  work  of  the  Chico  State  Normal 
School  has  been  given  great  publicity  in  the 
"movies."  The  Portola  Theatre,  San  Francisco, 
displayed    the    films    for    several    weeks. 

Professor  Whaley  of  Anticoh  has  been  elected 
Superintendent    of    the    Vallejo    Schools. 


If 

You 

W 

ant 

Anything 

and     Don 

t     Know     Wh 

ere    to    Get    It  —  Write 

to 

N. 

O 

WILHELM, 

Orange, 

New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 

Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.      Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;   25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:   24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         s         Los  Altos,  Cal. 


rT.  D   ^""nimorp    \    i    |    /    ,    A..  R.  Fennimore 
'    \J.  VV.  Davis'    ' 


wmm 


181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221   Broadway,  Oakland 


YOU  WILL  NEED  GLASSES 

Some  day — you 

need  them  now 

You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  glasses 

when  you  need  them 

Enjoy  comfort  with  your  eyes  now,  by  wearing 

EQUIPOISE 

Eye  Glasses — put  on  and  taken 
off  with  one  hand 

Wear  "Equipoise" 
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Book  Notes 


"The  Silver-Burdett  Arithmetic's,"  by  Phillips 
and  Anderson,  are  of  unusual  merit.  We  believe 
the  publishers  have  in  this  series  hit  a  popular 
chord  like  in  "The  Progressive  Road  to  Read- 
ing" and  that  new,  simple  and  practical  problem 
material   will  appeal  to  the   teachers. 

*  *     * 

Isaac  Jenkinson  Frazee  of  Moosa,  Cal.,  has  is- 
sued a  neat  brochure  entitled  "A  Real  Santa 
Claus."  Mr.  Frazee  is  a  poet  and  writer  of 
ability,  and  lives  near  to  nature's  heart  along  the 
San  Luis  Re}'  river  in  Southern  California. 

*  *     * 

Henry  L.  Mason  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued 
'Opera  Stories,"  price  50  cents.  This  book  gives 
a  brief  but  definite  account  of  over  one  hundred 
operas;  giving  the  history  of  each  act.  This  is 
a   very   valuable   book. 

"A  Quarter  Century  of  Public  School  Develop- 
ment," by  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Cloth, 
12mo,  429  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.  This  volume,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Maxwell's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
consists  of  articles  and  addresses  on  educational 
subjects  which  he  has  prepared  or  delivered  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service,  and  of  selections  from 
his  annual  reports  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Here  in  short  compass  are  gathered 
the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  greatest  educational 
system  in  the  world.  The  world  has  unfolded 
before  him  the  pages  of  progress  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  ideals.  He  discovers  how  step  by 
step  all  the  elements  of  our  educational'  system 
beyond  the  three  R's  have  been  fought  year  by 
year  and  eventually  adopted.  In  reading  it  he  is 
surprised  at  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to 
get  into  the  schools  subjects  which  we  now  re- 
gard as  so  essential  to  a  school  system  that  any 
attempt  to  take  them  out  would  meet  with  violent 
opposition    from   the   general   public. 

*  *     * 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  has  issued  "The  Story  of 
Panama — A  New  Route  to  India,"  by  Frank 
Gause  and  C.  C.  Carr  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  book  is  well  printed.  It  con- 
tains much  useful  information  about  Panama, 
including  the  story  of  Balboa,  Pizzaro  and  other 
historical  characters.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  This  book  will,  be  one  of  the  best 
sellers   and   will   be   placed   on   every   library   list. 

*  *     # 

"A  Source  Book  of  Ancient  History,"  by  Geo. 
Willis  Bottsford  of  Columbia  University  and 
Lillie  Shaw  Bottsford;  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
Price  $1.30,  net.  This  is  a  particularly  valuable 
book  for  the  student  of  history.  It  places  the 
sources  of  ancient  history  in   a  convenient  form. 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


There  is  no  better  way  of  learning  geography 
than  by  travel,  and  no  better  book  of  travel  for 
the  little  ones  has  been  published  in  many  years 
than  "Barbara's  Philippine  Journey,"  by  Frances 
Williston  Burks  of  Philadelphia,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  World  Book  Company 
of  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  It  is  the  art- 
lessly told  story  of  the  vivid  impressions  of  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  who  with  her  parents,  spent 
three  months  in  the  Philippines,  traveling  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  via  San  Francisco.  How 
much  she  learned  of  the  world's  geography  by 
travel  is  imparted  to  the  reader  in  most  attractive 
and  entertaining  style;  the  maners  and  customs, 
the  home  life  and  outdoor  life  of  natives  and 
Americans,  the  natural  phenomena,  the  growing 
products  and  the  marketed  goods,  with  all  the 
details  of  the  new  surroundings  are  visualized 
by  the  reader  just  as  they  impressed  themselves 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  language  is  simple 
and  suited  to  supplementary  reading  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades.  The  book  should  find  a  wel- 
come in  reading  circles,  and  story  tellers  to 
children  will  find  good  material  in  it.  There  are 
about  fifty  illustrations  in  the  book,  all  of  them 
drawn  from  actual  photographs  of  men  and 
women,  scenery  and  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 


Stammer? 


My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 


Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 


Life  without  industry  is  Guilt  and  In- 
dustry without  Art  and  Education  is  Brut- 
ality— Ruskin. 

Not  that  art  of  education  is  being  neglected 
these  busy  days  but  sometimes  you  forget  how 
much 

DIXON   CRAYONS 

add  to  the  joy  and  real  accomplishments  in  School 
Drawing. 

Every  teacher  of  Manual  Training  should  have 
one  of  our  Color  Charts,  twenty  colors  to  choose 
from  and  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  that 
wish. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
155    SECOND    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Selecting 
Text-Books 

Eeny-Meeny-Miney-Mo 

or 

Expert  Judgment? 

Fortunately  the  HIGH  SCHOOL 
teachers  in  California  in  most  cases 
AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  can  use 
"Expert  Judgment'  in  selecting  the 
books  to  be  used,  for  they  have  their 
own  selection. 

Here  are  a  few  books  that  the 
majority  of  California  High  School 
teachers  use  when  their  best  "expert 
judgment"  is  depended  upon: — 

No.  Cal.  No.  Cal. 

Schools  Schools  teaching 

Using  the  subject 

187     Myers:"  Ancient    History    268 

171     Myers:    Mediaeval    and    Modern 

History    247 

153     Cheyney:    English   History    192 

70     Muzzey:    American    History    (re- 
cently published)    249 

146     Hawkes,    Luby    &    Touton:    Al- 
gebra         293 

119    Wentworth-Smith:      Geometry..     279 

168     Millikan  &  Gale:    Physics 223 

64     McPherson  &  Henderson:   Chem- 
istry         221 

69     Bergen:    Botanies    101 

146     Allen  &  Greenough:  Latin  Gram- 
mar        209 

Collar     &     Daniell:     First     Year 
Latin,  or 
146     D'Ooge:    Latin    for   Beginners...      263 
153     Allen  &  Greenough:  Latin  Texts    246 

129     D'Ooge:   Latin  Composition 190 

199     Gayley:  Classic  Myths  221 

124     Gayley    &     Flaherty:     Poetry     of 

People    143 

67     Long:    English   Literature 125 

Hanson:  English  Composition... 
Gardiner,    Kittredge    &    Arnold: 

Manual    

118     Lockwood  &  Emerson:  Composi- 
tion         225 

111     Moore  &  Miner:  Business  Arith- 
metic          177 

Moore  &  Miner:  Bookkeeping,  or 
28    Miner:      Bookkeeping      (recently 

published) 187 

If  you  are  not  using  these  books  you 
are  not  using  the  best. 

GINN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 

717  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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C.  H.  LUTTERKORT 


E.  G.  OLSEN 


OLSEN  &  LUTTERKORT 

TAILORS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Every  Way 

316  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Phone  Kearny  3590  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  5972 


Hours:  9  to  12  and  I  to  5 


DR.  J.  O.  MOORE 

DENTIST 

Rooms  301-302-304  Pacific  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fourth  and  Market  St*. 


Sanitary  Steel  School  Desks 

Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime — More  Permanent  Than  Your  Building 

All  metal  parts  are  made  of  cold-rolled  steel  in- 
stead of  cast  iron,  and  the  parts  electrically  welded 
together.  The  seat,  back  and  top  are  of  maple,  pro- 
vided with  a  rich  cherry  stain,  the  metal  parts  have 
a  gun-metal   finish. 

Hygienic,  sanitary,  beautiful  and  practically  in- 
destructible. Equip  your  new  building  with  Sanitary 
Steel  Furniture.  Made  in  automatic  style,  also 
separate  adjustable  desks  and  chairs.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


THE  STEEL  AUTOMATIC 


512  So.  Broadway, 
LOS  ANGELES 


365-367  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Baldwin's   Fifth   Famous    People 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN 

(35   Cental 

A  volume  of  short  stories  for  the  third  and  fourth  school  years,  similar  in 
matter  and  style  to  the  popular  Fifty  Famous  Stories  by  the  same  author. 
All  these  stories  relate  to  real  persons,  each  of  whom  in  his  own  time  and 
country  was  truly  famous.  Among  them  are  such  interesting  tales  as  Frank- 
lin and  the  Whistle,  Lincoln  and  the  Birds,  Edward  Everett's  First  Speech, 
Longfellow  and  the  Turnip,  Lafayette  and  the  Wolf,  Richard  III  and  the 
Horseshoe  Nails,  Why  Washington  did  not  go  to  Sea.  How  Daniel  Webster 
Rode  to  School,  Why  John  Marshall  Carried  the  Turkey,  etc.  Not  only  is 
each  story  pleasantly  told,  but  it  illustrates  an  element  of  truth  which  few 
will  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate. 


Send  a  postal  for  YOUR  copy  of  our  Guide  to  Good  Reading 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

565  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Chicago 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


E.  C.  Boynton  C.  C.  Boynton  D,  W.  Lindsay  Calvin  Esterly 

BOYNTONESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <I  "Ceachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  «J  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Telephooe  Kearny  1630                         Phelan  Bidding,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co., 
770-776   Mission   street,   San   Francisco. 


Lessons 

in 
English 

By  JOHN  M.  MANLY 

Head    of    Department   of    English,    University 
of  Chicago 

and  ELIZA  R.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Elementary  English,  Boston 

I  'HIS  New  Series  provides  for 
A  effective  training  in  spoken 
as  well  as  written  English.  It 
cultivates  the  habit  of  using  un- 
hesitatingly and  automatically  cor- 
rect forms,  and  the  habit  of  using 
correct,  idiomatic  speech.  It  cor- 
relates the  English  work  with 
other  studies,  such  as  geography 
and  history.  It  provides  an  abun- 
dance of  material  for  practice 
that  is  well  graded,  apt,  and  in- 
teresting. Besides  the  usual  writ- 
ten exercises,  it  includes  instruction 
in  writing  business  letters,  orders, 
bills,  checks,  receipts,  reports  of 
committees,  etc.  The  section  on 
grammar  is  clear,  concise,  and 
prepares  for  high  school  studies. 

Book  1.— LANGUAGE  LES- 
SONS. Cloth.  Illustrated. 
320  pages       .       .       45  cents 

Book  2.— COMPOSITION  AND 
GRAMMAR.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated.    370  pages      60  cents 

D.C.  HEATHS  COMPANY 

Boston        New  York        Chicago 

565  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

G.  H.  Chilcote,  Mgr.  Charles  F.  Scott 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Miessner  Music-motif  Cards 


By  W.  OTTO   MIESSNER 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

The  Best  Short-cut  to  Sight-Reading  That  Has  Ever  Been  Devised 

These   drill   cards  help  the  pupil   in   learning  to  read    music  just  as  phonetic  cards  help  him  in  learning  to  read 
sentences.     They  represent  a  short  cut  for  both  teacher  and   pupil  to  accurate  and  rapid  musical  sight-reading. 
They  give  a  mastery  of  the  groups  of  related  tones   or    "motifs"    and    insure    intelligent    music    reading.  . 
The  use  of  these  cards  accomplishes  these  results : 

(a)  Reduces  the  eye  strain.  (d)      Enables   the   pupil   to   read   music   much   more 

(b)  Does    away    with   the    waste   of   energy    which  rapidly   than   by   an}'   other  method. 

comes  from  concentration  on  individual  notes.  (e)      Reduces    to    a    minimum    the    difficulty    of    the 

(c)  Leaves   the    mind    more   free   to   interpret   the  .     transition  from  the  treble  to  the  bass  clef, 
music. 

Each  Set  Includes  Six  Series  of  Cards  and  the  Plan  of  Work. 
Price $3.00 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565   MARKET  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

W.    G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific   Coast    Manager 


Write  Ideas  For  Moving  Picture  Plays! 


Vr^ll  T  CAN  WRITE  PHOTO  PLAYS  AND 
1  WW  EARN  $25   OR  MORE  WEEKLY 

We   Will   Show   You   How! 

If  you  have  ideas — if  you  can  think — we  will  show  you  the  secrets  of  this  fascinating  new  profession.  Positively 
no  experience  or  literary  excellence  necessary.     No  "flowery  language"  is  wanted. 

The  demand  for  photoplays  is  practically  unlimited.  The  big  film  manufacturers  are  "moving  heaven  and  earth" 
in  their  attempts  to  get  enough  good  plots  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  They  are  offering  $100.00  and  more, 
for  single  scenarios,  or  written  ideas. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  the  film  manufacturers,  such  as  VITAGRAPH,  EDISON,  ESSANAY,  LUBIN, 
SOLAX,  IMP,  REX,  RELIANCE,  CHAMPION,  COMET,MELIES,  etc.,  urging  us  to  send  photoplays  to  them.  We 
want  more  writers  and  we'll  gladly  teach  you  the  secrets  of  success. 

We  are  selling  photoplays  written  by  people  who  "never  before  wrote  a  line  for  publication." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you  can  think  of  only  one  good  idea  every  week,  and  will  write  it  out  as 
directed  by  us,  and  it  sells  for  only  $25.00,  a  low  figure.  . 

YOU  WILL  EARN  $100  MONTHLY  FOR  SPARE  TIME  WORK 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
OUR   ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,    "MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYWRITING" 

Don't  hesitate.     Don't  argue.     Write  now  and  learn  just  what  this  new  profession  may  mean  for  you  and  your  future. 

NATIONAL   AUTHORS'  R629-1543  Broadway 

INSTITUTE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Western  School  Notes 
Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Un  this    head    Superintendent    Hyatt   will    try    to    give 

imc  yunt    of    what    he    sees    and    hears    and    thinks    in 

about    officially    among    the    schools    of    California. 
s  '-newhat    hasty    and    ill-digested,    being   jottings 
;.     It    will    deal    with    personal    experiences,    and 
Bbk  egotistic.     It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
A,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.     It  is  done  as  a  free 
means   of   communication    between   the  school    peo- 
I    State    and    the    central    school    office.     If    it    pro- 
'  Tt    or    comment,    that    will    be    printed,    too,    pro- 
it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

"California     Teachers'     Association,     G.     W.     Fricke, 
[     President ;     A.     J.     Cloud,     San     Francisco,     Cal., 
laty,   Dec.  30-Jan.   3. 

California     Teachers'     Association,     Mrs.     N.     E. 
Hanford,     President;     Margaret     Hanson,     Secre- 

.i. 

■«    California    Teachers'    Association,    Allison    Ware. 
Chico,    Cal.  ;    Paul    G.    Ward,    Secretary,    Redding, 
jproville. 

Sou  i    California   Teachers'   Association,    H.    M.    Rebok, 

Presid  Sapta     Monica;     Mark     Keppel,     Secretary,     Los 

Angeles-     Meeting,  December  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  Mark  Keppel,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  President;  James  A.  Barr,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.' 


Free  Text  Books 

Really,  I've  no  time  or  energy  or  heart 
for  writing  Little  Talks  or  anything  else 
this  ni|  nth.  What's  the  matter?  Free  text 
books:  We  are  swamped,  over  ridden, 
trampled  out  of  sight.  We  had  one  man  less 
than  usual  in  the  office  by  reason  of  losing 
the  secretary  of  the  text  book  committee  at 
the  time  the  waterspout  broke.  "Give,  give," 
"Hurry,  hurry,"  the  follow  up  refrain,  and 
"More,  more,"  the  steady  chorus.  In  four 
'  weeks  over  2,000  orders  and  over  200,000 
'  books  passed  through  our  hands.  Every- 
body worked  and  father,  too.  They  worked 
all  day  and  part  of  the  night.  I  had  to 
write  my  letters  by  hand  and  to  suspend 
all  other  activities  save  the  one  sole  func- 
tion of  getting  out  text  books,  getting  out 
text  books,  getting  out  text  books.  It  was 
a  nightmare,  an  avalanche,  a  cyclone,  com- 
bined! 

*     * 
Making  History 

However,  it  was  making  history,  so  that's 
I  some   comfort,   isn't   it?     No   other   school 
officer  in  California  or  in  the  United  States 
ever  was  confronted  with  such  a  problem. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  for  a  State  to  manufac- 
ture text  books  and  send  them  free  to  the 
children  of  its  schools.    Tt  was  a  complex, 
delicate  and  difficult  situation,  hedged  about 
by  more  dangers,  risks,  obstacles,  than  any 
of  you  would  dream.     There  were  no  prece- 
dents to  follow,  no  experiences     to     profit 
J  from.     Orders,   estimates,   records,   requisi- 
tions,  procedures,   everything,   had     to     be 
1  made  out  of  new  cloth  as  best  we  could, 
hastily  and  under  fire. 


JOAQUIN   MILLER 

The  Poet  of  the  Sierras  is  dead.  He  died 
on  Monday,  February  17,  at  3  p.  m.,  at  his 
home  on  "The  Hights."  He  was  73  years 
of  age.  In  personality,  in  genius,  in  liter- 
ary achievement,  he  was  the  most  pictures- 
que character  the  West  has  produced.  As 
p.  boy  in  Oregon,  and  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  young  man  in  London,  Paris 
and  Rome,  as  a  citizen  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  as  the  poet-prophet  on  The 
Hights  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  as  a 
sage  in  his  old  age,  he  has  always  been 
as  far  above  the  level  of  mediocricy  as  the 
Sierra  Mountain  peaks  are  above  the  level 
of  the  valleys.  His  biography  will  read  like 
a  romance,  and  his  poems  will  endure  as 
long  as  pure  literature  has  a  place  in  the 
world.  In  sweep  of  imagination,  in  catho- 
locity  of  view,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  thrill  of  the  inner  shrine  of  human  kind, 
he  was  the  world's  greatest  living  poet. 
While  largely  limited  to  the  Sierras  and 
the  Pacific  in  visualizing  nature,  in  his  search 
for  the  ultimate  truth  he  was  without  limit. 

His  life  work  was  finished.  He  had 
gathered  his  poems,  with  personal  com- 
ments, his  dramas,  and  some  bits  of  prose 
in  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The 
books  are  published  by  the  Whitaker-Ray- 
Wiggin  Co.,  766  Mission  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  most  popular  poem  is  "Colum- 
bus." "The  Passing  of  Tennyson"  is  the 
poem  that  appeals  most  to  the  poets  and 
the  literary  critics  and  is  the  editor's  favor- 
ite. The  four  lines  is  typical  of  his  philos- 
ophy of  life,  and  the  poem  of  "Death"  re- 
lieves the  gloom  and  sadness  of  the  white 
heated  silence  of  the  dove   gray  ashes. 

THE  PASSING  OF  TENNYSON 

My  kingly  kinsmen,  kings  of  thought, 
I  hear  your  gathered  symphonies, 

Such  nights  as  when  the   world  is  not, 
And  great  stars  chorus  through  my  trees. 

We  knew  it,  as  God's  prophets  knew; 

We  knew  it,  as  mute  red  men  know, 
When  Mars  leapt  searching  heaven  through 

With  flaming  torch,  that  he  must  go. 
Then  Browning,  he  who  knew  the  stars, 
Stood    forth    and   faced   insatiate    Mars. 


Then  up  from  Cambridge  rose  and  turned 
Sweet  Lowell  from  his  Dru'd  trees — 

Turned    where    the    great    star    blazed    and 
burned, 
As  if  his   own   soul   might   appease. 

Yet   on   and   on   through  all  ,  .he  stars 

Still  searched  and  searched  insatiate  Mars. 

Then  stanch  Walt  Whitman  saw  and  knew; 

Forgetful    of   his    "Leaves    of    Grass," 
He  heard  his  "Drum  Taps,"  and  God  drew 

His  great  soul  through  the  shining  pass. 
Made  light,  made  bright  by  burnished  stars; 
Made    scintillant   from   flaming    Mars. 

Then   soft-voiced  Whittier  was   heard 
To  cease;  was  heard  to  sing  no  more, 

As  you  have  heard  some  sweetest  bird 
The   more   because  its   song  is  o'er. 

Yet  brighter  up  the  streets  of  stars 

Still  blazed  and  burned  and  beckoned  Mars: 

And  then  the  king  came;  king  of  thought, 
King  David  with  his  harp  and  crown  .... 
How  wisely  well  the  gods  had  wrought 

That  these  had  gone  and  sat  them  down 
To   wait   and  welcome   'mid   the   stars 
All  silent  in  the  light  of  Mars. 


All  silent  .  .  .  So,  he  lies  in  state 

Our  redwoods  drip  and  drip  with  rain.  .  . 
Against  our  rock-locked  Golden  Gate 

We  hear  the  great,  sad,  sobbing  main. 
But  silent  all  ...  .  He  passed  the  stars 
That  year  the  whole  world  turned  to  Mars. 

IN   MEN  WHOM   MEN   CONDEMN 

In   men   whom   men   condemn   as  ill 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still, 

In   men   whom   men  pronounce   divine 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I  hesitate  to   draw  a  line 

Between    the    two,    where    God   has    not. 

DEATH    IS   DELIGHTFUL 

Death   is    delightful.      Death   is   dawn, 
The  waking  from  a  weary  night 
Of  fevers  unto  truth  and  light. 
Fame  is  not  much,  love  is  not  much, 
Yet  what  else  is  there  worth  the  touch 
Of  lifted  hands  with  dagger  drawn? 
Se   surely  life   is   little  worth: 
Therefore  I  say,  look  up;  therefore 
I  say,   one  little   star  has  more 
Bright   gold  than   all   the   earth   of  earth. 


Must  Have  Them 

We  got  some  funny  insights  into  human 
nature,  too.  No  one  had  expected  this  new 
law  to  go  into  operation  this  year.  The 
man  who  wrote  it,  the  Legislature  who 
adopted  it,  the  people  who  voted  for  it  had 
no  notion  of  putting  it  to  the  test  instantly, 
all  unprepared.  Everyone  expected  to  go 
right  on  as  usual  till  the  end  of  the  year 
buying  the  books,  in  order  to  give  the  new 
venture  a  chance  for  its  life  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year.  But  when,  by  a  fluke, 
an  accident,  the  new  law  was  undertaken, 
people  by  the  thousand  were  almost  crazed 
by  the  desire  for  instant  free  books.  It  was 
an  unspeakable  calamity  to  purchase  one 
more  book,  however  pressing  the  need.  The 
right  to  an  instantaneous  free  book  was  one 


of  the  dearest  and  most  inalienable  privi- 
leges of  life,  hallowed  by  tradition  and  de- 
fensible to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 


There  Were  Exceptions 

Many  there  were,  however,  who  were 
moderate  and  reasonable  and  kind..  Some 
stood  back  and  demanded  nothing  till  the 
worst  was  over.  Many  asked  for  nothing 
till  next  year.  Some  wrote  appreciate  let- 
ters, speaking  of  promptness  and  satisfac- 
tion. A  number  understood  the  situation, 
and  were  helpful  with  suggestions  and  in- 
formation. No  one  knows  yet  the  best  way 
to  manage  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  so 
suggestions  are  still  in  order.  How  best  to 
get  the  requisitions  from  the  teacher,  wheth- 
er requisitions  should  be  approved  by  su- 
perintendents or  not,  how  to  send  the  books, 
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how  to  record  them,  to  whom  to  send  them, 
how  to  label  them,  how  to  care  for  them, 
what  to  do  in  case  of  damage,  how  to  pre- 
vent abuse,  these  and  a  hundred  other 
things  must  needs  be  learned  by  experiment 
and  change.  Let  everyone  remember  that 
the  thing  is  far  from  perfect  yet,  and  that 
man}'-  delays  and  embarrassments  and  exas- 
perations surely  wait  for  everyone  con- 
cerned in  free  books  in  future. 


Physical  Geography 

I  was  astounded  some  weeks  ago  while 
visiting  schools  in  Mendocino  county  to 
learn  that  the  rainfall  per  year  at  Brans- 
comb  reaches  sometimes  nearly  130  inches 
per  year.  In  1902  the  record  was  120 
inches;  in  1904,  115  inches;  in  1907,  108 
inches;  in  1909,  130  inches.  Think  of  eleven 
feet  of  water  over  all  the  land !  The  low- 
est record  in  the  last  ten  years  is  55  inches 
in  1905. 

There  is  another  place  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  ( Boulder  Creek)  which  has  an  ex- 
traordinary rainfall.  Both  these  spots  are 
in  the  redwood  forests.  Ask  the  geo-. 
graphy  class  whether  the  redwoods  are  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  rainfall. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES   CITY  CLUB  ON 
TEACHERS'  PENSIONS 

The  elemental-}'  teachers  of  Los  Angeles 
have  organized  a  club  eleven  hundred  strong 
that  are  working  in  harmony  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  public  service.  On  January  27 
the  club  issued  a  Bulletin  coving  a  Music 
Course,  University  Extension,  Book  Loan 
and  other  activities,  including  an  excellent 
article  on  Teachers'  Pensions  by  Miss  Snow 
Longley.     The  following  is  ah  extract : 

Now  as  to  the  special  features  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Teachers'  Pension  Bill,  so  called  because 
it  was  moulded  into  its  present  shape  by  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco.  It  provides  an  annual 
pension  of  $600  payable  to  any  person  who  has 
taught  thirty  years,  at  least  fifteen  of  wdiich  shall 
have  been  in  the  State  of  California.  Should 
any  teacher,  after  fifteen  or  more  years  of  service 
be  totally  incapacitated  for  her  work  in  mind  or 
body,  she  can  retire  on  a  pension  proportionate 
to  her  years  of  service.  The  fund  from  which 
these  payments  are  made  is  created  in  two  ways; 
first,  from  that  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  income  and  succession  tax  not  already  di- 
verted to  the  State  Educational  Fund,  second,  by 
the  monthly  contribution  of  teachers  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar.  This  second  condition  will 
be  binding  on  all  teachers  employed  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  upon  all  teachers  now  in 
the  service  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
"  pension;  but,  should  any  teacher  be  eligible  for 
a  pension  without  having  contributed  her  full 
quota  of  $360,  the  deficit  will  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  her  first  year's  pension.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
teachers  will  not  impose  any  great  additional 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people  of  California, 
as  it  draws  upon  a  fund  already  available  for 
educational  purposes,  supplemented  by  the  con- 
tributions of  teachers  themselves;  and  when  we 
remember  how  many  contributing  teachers  will 
never  draw  on  the  pension  fund  we  see  that  this 
item   is   not   inconsiderable. 

Two  features  of  this  bill  differentiate  it  from 
bills  on  the  same  subject  previously  considered 
in  California,  first  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
to    all    teachers    irrespective    of    "previous    condi- 


tion of  servitude,"  second  the  contribution  to  the 
pension  fund  by  teachers. 

The  "flat  rate"  would  seem  to  need  justification 
in  these  days  when  the  gas  and  electric  meters 
click  merrily,  and  even  water  is  measured  to  us 
by  the  piece;  but  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
just  features  of  the  bill.  We  have  all  paid  the 
same  amount  into  the  pension  fund,  and  it  would 
seem  right  that  we  should  all  draw  out  the  same 
amount.  Furthermore,  the  State  is  not  seeking 
to  provide  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  merely  for 
those  necessities  which  are  common  to  all. 

As  to  the  teachers'  contributions,  I  feel  this  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill.  The  pay- 
ment toward  a  common  cause  will  contribute  to 
that  feeling  of  solidarity  without  which  no  oc- 
cupation can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
And  as  all  teachers  take  their  education  from 
the  State,  it  is  only  fitting  that  those  who  leave 
the   service   should   make   this   small   return. 

Now,  just  a  word  in  conclusion  in  which  1 
am  not  even  sure  that  my  fellow  teachers  will 
sustain  me.  I  believe  in  pensions  for  teachers  be- 
cause I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall 
no  longer  rest  content  while  our  older  people 
are  unprovided  for.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
been  called  the  century  of  woman;  the  twentieth 
century  is  dawning  as  the  century  of  the  child; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  a  hundred 
years  for  the  claims  of  old  age  to  be  recognized. 
You  ask  me  how  this  can  be  done  without  doing 
violence  to  our  American  ideals,  and  I  tell  you 
frankly  I  do  not  know.  I'm  so  busy  trying  to 
be  an  efficient  teacher,  and  a  good  citizen,  and 
fulfill  my  obligation  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
and  live  a  simple,  sane  life  and  get  enough  sleep 
to  keep  me  contented  that  I  have  to  leave  a  good 
many  matters  to  wiser  heads  than  mine.  But  I 
still  believe  in  it,  for  if  I  believed  only  in  those 
things  which  I  can  do,  my  world  would  shrink 
to  pitiful  proportions.  I  believe  this  question 
will  finally  be  solved  somehow.  And  that's  the 
beautiful  part  about  school  teaching.  We  look 
about  the  world  and  see  so  many  problems  that 
make  our  hearts  ache,  and  we  feel  we  can  do  so 
little  to  help,  and  then  we  remember  our  boys 
and  girls  and  all  the  other  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  land  who  are  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence  of   education. 


WHY  I  AM   GOING  BACK  TO   THE 

FARM 

By  A.  C.  NORRIS 

Chairman  Agricultural  Section,  High  School 
Conference,  University  of  Illinois 

In  this  article  I  am  going  to  tell  why  I 
am  going  back  to  the  farm,  and  possibly 
some  teacher  will  see  how  she  may  influence 
some  boy  or  girl  to  remain  on  the  old  farm. 

I  have  been  off  the  farm  since  1890.  Of 
course,  I  have  been  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time  to  visit  my  parents  or  help  them  with 
the  farm  work  during  my  summer  vacations 
as  student  or  teacher.  During  these  twenty 
odd  years  I  have  lived  in  villages,  towns 
and  cities.  I  have  considered  other  profes- 
sions than  school  teaching  and  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  none  better  for  a  city 
man  than  that  of  school  teacher  in  a  good 
city  high  school. 

I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  school  teach- 
ing. I  like  it  and  it  agrees  with  me.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  ambitious  boys  and 
girls.  If  I  could  choose  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  any  of  the  professions  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  I  know  of  none  that  I  would 
put  above  school  teaching.  What  I  do  ob- 
ject to  is  city  life,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
looking  to  the  farm  as  my  future  home. 


It  it  a  trite  saying  that  the  farmer  is  the 
most  independent  man  living.  Well,  isn't 
he?  He  gets  up  at  five,  six  or  seven  and 
does  his  chores  and  then  plans  his  work  for 
the  day  according  to  the  weather.  His  won, 
is  hard,  but  it  is  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
shine. If  he  gets  tired,  he  stops  and  rests. 
If  a  neighbor  comes  along,  he  stops  and 
visits  with  him.  If  he  wants  to  work  until 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  no  labor  or- 
ganization boycotts  him.  A  doctor,  lawyer, 
dentist  or  real  estate  man  has  to  be  at  his 
place  of  business  or  it  stops  short.  A  mer- 
chant has  to  look  after  his  clerks  early  and 
late.  A  farmer  may  leave  his  farm  from 
early  dawn  until  sunset  with  very  little  loss 
to  himself  or  stock,  especially  if  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  Let  a  banker, 
school  teacher  or  drug  clerk  try  this  plan 
about  once  a  month  and  he  will  understand 
what  I  mean  by  the  independence  of  the 
farmer.  I  should  like  to  feel  that  tomorrow 
I  may  go  hunting  without  having  to  lose 
my  position,  as  I  surely  should. 

I  shall  soon  be  getting  old.  A  city  is  no 
place  for  a  child  and  a  very  poor  place  for  an 
old  person.  Both  classes  have  nothing  to 
do !  I  like  to  get  out  into  the  country  and 
talk  to  the  old  men  and  women  who  have 
given  up  active  farm  work  and  are  simply 
overseeing  and  advising  their  sons  and 
daughters.  They  may  tend  the  bees,  poul- 
try or  garden,  salt  the  stock  and  do  the  er- 
rands to  the  village  blacksmith  shop  or  city 
store.  Contrast  with  this  old  farmer,  the  j 
worn-out  lawyer,  doctor,  minister  or  school 
teacher.  No  one  asks  their  advice  or  heeds 
their  admonitions.  They  are  old  fogies  and 
back  numbers.  I  want  to  pass  my  last  days 
feeling  that  I  am  independent  of  my  old|| 
patients  and  customers,  surrounded  by  my] 
children,  grandchildren,  livestock  and  broad 
acres  of  orchard,  forest  and  cultivated  fields. 

Finally,  I  have  two  boys  growing  up.  I 
Shall  I  continue  living  in  the  city  and  make 
of  them  discontented  men,  scrambling  after 
the  almighty  dollar  so  that  they  can  buy 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  potatoes  and  lettuce,  or 
pay  high  rent  or  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
police  and  health  department,  park  commis- 
sioners, sewer  extensions  and  old  folks' 
homes?  Or  shall  I  take  them  to  the  country 
where  they  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
country  food,  air  and  exclusiveness  with 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  crowded 
city? 

If  any  who  read  this  article  do  not  agree 
with  me,  I  should  like  to  have  him  write  to 
me  telling  wherein  I  have  over-stated  facts. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  subject  for  some  of 
your  boys  to  debate  ?  Or  better  still,  ar- 
range a  debate  between  some  young  doctor 
or  lawyer  and  one  of  your  young  farmer- 
neighbors  and  invite  all  the  patrons  in  your 
district  to  attend  it.  In  the  meantime,  keep 
your  boys  on  the  farm  by  not  allowing  them 
to  think  that  the  city  ribbon  clerk  is  more 
respected  than  their  father. — From  School 
News.  ^ 


Superintendent  J.  H.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  weeks  to 
attend  the  Superintendents'  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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THE  DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

Wm.   H.   Crane   Who   Represents   the   Best 

in  Educational  Value  of 

Dramatic  Art 

Here  we  have  the  original  of  a  type  that 
is  as  familiar  to  the  American  stage  as  any- 
thing can  possibly  be  regarded  as  familiar 
in  that  great  field  where  new  faces  and  new 
efforts  are  continually  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  originator  and  master  of  this  type 
is  endearingly  known  as  Billy  Crane.  In 
private  life  he  is  William  H.  Crane,  actor, 
gentleman,  a  real  friend  and  a  man  whose 
life  has  given  him  a  scope  which  makes  him 
always  interesting  and  the  sort  you  like  to 
meet  and  whose  friendship  you  value. 

William  H.  Crane  has  battled  with  and 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  which  those 
who  succeed  in  any  profession  will  tell  you 
are  strewn  along  the  path  they  have  pur- 
sued. He  admits  that  acting  has  its  hard- 
ships but  it  also  has  an  offsetting  series  of 
compensations  that  makes  it  well  worth  the 
study  and  consideration  of  any  one  who  is 
inclined  towards  the  profession.  To  be 
personal,  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Crane  has 
any  quarrel  with  what  fate  has  doled  out  to 
him.     He  is  beloved  by  a  constituency  that 


would  be  a  credit  to  any  man.  His  public 
career  is  an  open  and  honorable  one.  His 
private  life,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
public,  is  just  as  wholesome.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Crane  has  filled  his  niche. 

Here  we  find  him  looking  backward  over 
this  wonderful  public  career  of  fifty  years 
of  unbroken  service  upon  the  American 
stage.  In  that  time  Mr.  Crane  has  been  go- 
ing steadily  forward  and  now  he  is  revealed 
as  a  man  68  years  young  who  loves  his 
work  and  appreciates  the  joy  of  giving  en- 
tertainment to  those  who  depend  upon  the 
theatre  for  the  ideals  and  illusions  which 
make  life  brighter  and  make  us  respond  to 
the  best  impulses  of  human  kind  in  their 
conflict  with  those  unfortunate  beings  .who 
have  blurred  their  perspective  and  per- 
mitted themselves  to  fall  into  error  by  the 
selfish  forces  that  have  always  helped  to 
keep   the  world  on   edge. 

Biography  is  interesting  and  illuminative 
because  it  reveals  the  developments  of  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  tinge  of  romance  in  the 
recounting  of  lives  that  have  proven  them- 
selves. Crane  comes  into  that  circle  un- 
pretentiously and  yet  most  fittingly.  To- 
day he  is  wealthy  and  his  position   is   as- 


sured. The  start  of  this  career  was  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  hall  that  still  stands.  It  was 
there  that  the  mere  boy  who  had  attracted 
attention  as  a  juvenile  basso  in  a  Boston 
church  choir  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
stage  and  a  career  that  furnishes  the  motive 
for  this  tale  His  first  part  was  that  of  the 
Notary  in  "The  Child  of  the  Regiment,"  as 
sung  by  the  Holman  English  Opera  Com- 
pany. This  unique  organization  was  di- 
rected by  a  clever  woman  known  simply 
as  Mrs.  Harriet  Holman.  Her  players  were 
mere  children,  not  out  of  their  teens,  who 
had  been  recruited  to  fit  into  the  family 
group.  The  leading  parts  were  taken  by 
the  daughters  of  this  shrewd  little  woman 
and  her  boys  were  such  embryo  favorites  as 
William  H.  Crane,  John  Chatterton,  since 
known  in  opera  as  Signor  Perugini,  and 
Charles  Drew  and  Ben  Holman. 

A  sudden  illness  that  befell  Ben  Holman 
gave  Crane  his  first  chance.  Prior  to  this 
Mrs.  Holman  had  heard  his  rather  remark- 
ably deep  voice  for  one  of  his  years  and 
prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  let  him  be 
apprenticed  to  her  little  company.  The 
mother  helped  the  boy  to  persuade  his  fath- 
er and  gaining  this  consent  he  set  sail  upon 
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the  stage.  His  earnings  for  two  years 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  he  did  not  receive 
a  salary  and  only  earned  his  board  during 
the  terms  of  his  apprenticeship.  By  this 
time  he  proved  his  worth.  He  remained 
for  a  while  with  the  Holman  troupe  and  it 
is  remarkable  the  delightful  memories  that 
big  men  of  affairs  today  recall  when  they 
drop  in  to  see  Bill  Crane  act  and  remember 
their  first  acquaintance  with  him  in  the 
juvenile  days. 

After  he  had  been  through  the  paces  of 
the  Holman  school  he  joined  Alice  Oates 
and  remained  a  member  of  her  opera  com- 
pany. It  was  in  this  connection  that  Crane 
developed  his  natural  bent  for  comedy 
work  and  his  ability  to  successfully  char- 
acterize and  be  humorous  in  one. 

Mr.  Crane  ran  the  gamut  of  the  early 
school.  He  could  sing,  dance,  gag  and  do 
all  the  things  that  the  era  asked  of  a  fun- 
maker  in  light  opera.  He  had  no  technical 
vocal  training  and  he  did  not  even  sing  by 
note,  but  learned  his  songs  "by  ear,"  as  the 
saying  goes.  But  behind  it  all  there  was 
an  understanding-  and  Crane  was  quick  to 
realize  the  ephemeral  nature  of  such  a 
career.  He  bravely  turned  his  back  upon 
musical  work,  where  he  was  earning  a  very 
big  salary  for  those  days— $15  a  week— and 
went  out  to  Chicago  to  take  a  small  part  in 
Richard  Hooley's  permanent  company,  then  the 
main  source  of  entertainment  in  the  Windy 
City.  His  salary  was  $65  a  week  and  he 
played  all  sorts  of  character  parts  and  juven- 
ile comedy  roles.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  permanent  stock  companies.  .  Crane 
worked  his  way  up  in  that  organization  by 
the  force  of  his  splendid  application.  When 
you  realize  that  James  O'Neill  and  actors 
'of  his  esteem  were  the  leading  figures  in 
that  company,  his  progress  was  not  an  easy 
thing.  Crane  was  always  thrifty,  and  when 
he  found  the  speculative  and  imaginative 
Mr.  Hooley  in  financial  straits,  he  came  to 
the  rescue  with  the  necessary  aid,  and  he- 
secured  an  interest  in  the  theatre  projects 
under  Hooley's  direction. 

The  late. 70s  found  Crane  so  well  estab- 
lished and  in  such  demand  that  he  was 
called  to  San  Francisco  and  served  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  that  city  at  a  big  salary,  and 
became  a  great  favorite  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Crane's  departure  for  the  coast  was 
made  an  event  in  Chicago.  He  was  given 
a  farewell  benefit.  Benefits  in  those  days 
were  institutions  of  the  theatre.  Crane's 
was  such  a  success  that  his  takings  from  the 
receipts  were  enough  to  make  a  small  bag 
full  of  gold,  and  this  illustration  contains 
'  a  picture  of  the  happy  young  actor  when 
he  was  presented  with  this  very  substantial 
token. 

The  bag  of  gold  was  not  without  its  sym- 
bolic significance.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  Crane's  fortune.  He  has  had  his  reverses 
since,  but  he  never  had  to  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  and  he  is  today  the  wealthiest 
actor  on  our  stage.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
only  player  richer  than  Crane  is  Lottsu,  and 
she  has  been  in  retirement  so  many  years 
she  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
eration  of  playgoers. 

Crane's  return  from  California  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  wonderful     epoch     in     his 


career.  It  was  at  this  period  he  met  Stuart 
Robson.  By  one  of  those  managerial  mix- 
ups  which  were  of  common  occurrence  at 
the  time,  Crane  and  Robson  found  they  had 
both  been  engaged  for  the  role  of  Gillipod  in 
Leonard  Glover's  adaptation  of  a  French 
play  which  became  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  title  of  "Our  Boarding  House." 
Robson  and  Crane  compared  facts  in  this 
odd  circumstance,  and  Crane  manfully 
recognized  that  Robson  had  the  prior  claim 
to  the  part.  He  accepted  another  one  in 
the  same  cast  and  by  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality lie  made  it  second  only  to  the  char- 
acter Robson  gave  his  role.  This  was  the 
trifle  which  threw  the  two  together.  They 
became  great  chums  that  season  and  out  of 
it  grew  the  artistic  team  of  Robson  and 
Crane,  which  became  a  by-word  in  the 
theatre.  It  also  sealed  a  friendship  which 
only  ended  in  the  death  of  Stuart  Robson, 
some  years  after  the  old  partners  had 
severed  their  joint  interests  and  toured  as 
separate  stars.  The  great  revival  of  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  their  triumphs  in 
Bronson  Howard's  successful  play  "The 
Henrietta,"  in  which  Crane  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  as  a  stern  business  man  and  Rob- 
son as  the  inimitable  Bertie  the  Lamb.  That 
character  established  the  Crane  parts  which 
he  has  given  with  such  distinction  ever 
since. 

When  Robson  and  Crane  separated  in 
1889  the  latter  stuck  to  the  character  he  had 
made  his  very  own.  His  great  success  was 
"The  Senator,"  produced  by  himself  and 
Joseph  Brooks,  and  which  proved  an  even 
greater  hit  than  anything  Mr.  Crane  had 
ever  been  associated  with.  It  was  the  first 
realization  of  a  study  he  had  long  thought 
would  be  vital  upon  our  stage.  It  is  since 
then,  that  Mr.  Crane  has  continued  the  em- 
bodiment of  what  might  be  called  the 
American  Idea.  His  successive  roles  have 
unbrokenly  revealed  a  type  of  rugged,  brave 
Americanism  and  by  force  of  his  deeper 
understanding  he  has  made  them  real  and 
romantic.  The  Crane  type  is  energetic, 
loveable  and  humanly  American.  Crane 
has  made  these  men  such  dear  old  chaps 
that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  him,  and  the 
onlooker  never  draws  the  line  between  the 
character  and  the  actor  creating  the  same 
when  it  comes  to  Crane  in  his  relation  to 
the  great  public. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  one  of 
his  recent  big  successes  "Father  and  the 
Boys,"  which  George  Ade  wrote  for  him. 
As  the  clever  American  humorist  originally 
outlined  the  study,  he  made  him  appear  a 
trifle  hard  and  vexed  with  his  boys,  who 
were  inclined  to  be  wayward  and  self-as- 
sertive. After  the  first  reading  of  the  piece 
Crane  called  upon  Ade  to  make  some  slight 
alterations. 

"I  want  you  to  show  from  the  very  start," 
he  said,  "that  I  love  my  boys,  even  though 
they  do  arouse  my  dander."  Ade  was  quick 
to  appreciate  the  point  and  he  made  the 
old  man  one  of  the  most  delightful  portraits 
in  our  theatrical  gallery  of  recent  times. 

Of  the  individual  hits  Crane  never  had 
one  to  excel  "The  Senator."  lie  so  en- 
deared himself  to  all  in  that  part  that  he  is 
often    referred   to   as   "The   Senator."     And 


now  he  comes  back  to  us  once  more  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  in  Martha 
Morton's  delightful  comedy  "The  Senator 
Keeps  House."  It  is  a  homey  and  delight- 
ful story  which  reveals  the  Crane  type  at 
its  best.  It  is  of  the  present  and  yet  it  has 
a  flavor  which  links  Crane  to  his  brilliant 
past.  The  public  like  him  so  well  in  it  that 
Mr.  Crane  has  been  forced  to  abandon  somel 
plans  he  had  for  a  series  of  pretentious  re- 
vivals and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  continue  in  it  for  a  good  long  time  to 
come. 

That  is  why  after  fifty  years  of  well 
earned  honors  Mr.  Crane  loves  his  work 
and  has  no  idea  of  abandoning  it.  Mr. 
Crane  is  under  it  all  the  artist  who  joys  in 
his  work  and  the  public  esteem  him  so  well 
that  we  all  hope  nothing  will  arise  to 
prompt  him  to  change  his  plans  to  continue 
along  his  familiar  path  and  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  often  sitting  within  the  glow 
of  his  good  humor  and  his  sincerity. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DISCONTENTED 

There  is  a  school  for  discontented  school  chil- 
dren in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  according  to  in- 
formation received  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  "Lafhrop  Industrial  School" 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  reached 
the  fifth  grade  and  find  the  work  of  the  regular 
school   distasteful. 

The  school ,  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  in 
many  cases  the  distaste  of  these  children  for 
school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  studies 
are  not  adapted  to  their  particular  needs.  Such 
pupils  frequently  appear  "backward"  or  lazy, 
when  in  reality  all  they  need  is  a  differ- 
ent form  of  educational  activity.  Accordingly, 
Lathrop  school  gives  them  what  is  known  as 
"pre-vocational"  training.  Courses  in  bench 
woodworking,  shopdrawihg,  patternmaking,  print- 
ing, carpentry  and  shop-electricity  are  provided 
for  the  boys;  cooking,  sewing,  millinery  and  em- 
broidery for  the  girls.  Classes  in  plumbing, 
bricklaying  and  concrete  work  will  be  formed  as 
soon  as  the  demand  warrants. 

The  academic  branches  are  also  taught  in  this 
continuation  school,  but  they  are  taught  in  close 
relation  to  the  industrial  subjects.  Arithmetic 
concerns  the  problems  of  the  shop.  English  con- 
sists of  practical  instruction  in  necessary  business 
forms;  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  technical 
grammar.  Geography  and  history  are  taught 
from  the  commercial  standpoint;  and  local  gov- 
ernment  is   an   important   subject. 

The  course  is  three  years.  During  the  first 
two  years  the  teacher  directs  the  choice  of  the 
pupils;  but  for  the  last  year  each  boy  is  allowed 
to  select  his  work  in  the  trade  he  wishes  to  learn. 
Time  is  about  equally  divided  between  industrial 
and  academic  branches. 

Educators  are  interested  in  the  Lathrop  In- 
dustrial School,  not  because  they  b'elieve  in  vo- 
cational training  to  the  exclusion  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects,  but  because  schools  of  this  kind 
are  designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  a  large  class  of 
boys  and  girls  to  whom  sufficient  attention  has 
not  hitherto  been  paid;  the  children  whose  tastes 
and  aptitudes  differ  from  those  presupposed  by 
the  usual  school  curriculum.  Work  such  as  that 
done  in  the  Lathrop  school  promises  to  make 
valuable  citizens  out  -of  children  who  might 
otherwise   never   find   themselves". 


A.  L.  Hanaford  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
B.  S.  York,  deceased,  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Oakland. 
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EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 
By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

Following-  is  a  brief  review  of  the  educa- 
tional bills  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  There  are  nearly 
three  hundred  bills  in  all,  many  of  them  be- 
ing duplicates,  a  copy  of  each  measure  being 
introduced  in  both  houses.  Many  of  them 
refer  to  school  census  which  was  repealed 
two  years  since.  The  school  census  have 
been  a  part  of  the  school  system  so  long 
that  it  is  a  part  of  nearly  every  section  or 
the  census  is  referred  to  in  many  of  the  sec- 
tions. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  this.  First  the  office  of  superintendent 
prepared  a  number  of  bills  that  would  get 
rid  of  the  census.  Then  a  number  of  bills 
amending  the  same  sections  for  the  same 
purpose  came  in  from  the  South. 

There  are  so  many  bills  that  one  can 
make  but  a  very  brief  reference  to  many  of 
them.  But  an  attempt  is  made  here  to  give 
the  important  bills  in  each  house  and  the 
main  features  of  each. 

State  Boards 

S.  B.  65  Shanahan  provides  a  lay  board  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  who 
in  turn  shall  appoint  at  least  three  commission- 
ers of  education.  This  bill  does  not  plan  to  give 
this  board  the  position  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  but  the  board  is  to  govern  the 
work   of  the   commissioners. 

A.  B.  836  Wyllie  and  S.  B.  1549  Caminetti  pro- 
vides a  State  Board  of  three  members — the 
Superintendent  and  two  active  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  to  have  charge  of 
text  books  and  another  to  have  charge  of  cer- 
tain business  matters  of  schools.  This  bill 
places  the  management  of  the  Normal  Schools 
under   the   State   Board. 

S.  B.  645  Boynton  and  A.  B.  1831  Morgen- 
stern  makes  a  board  of  seven  members  who  shall 
have  full  control  of  the  school  system.  This 
board  will  be  composed  of  lay  members  to  hold 
office  one,  two,  three  and  four  years.  It  will  ap- 
point the  deputies  in  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  examiners,  and  provide 
rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  county 
boards. 

S.  B.  1555  Larkins  provides  a  State  Board  of 
seven  members  composed  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  one  county  superintendent, 
one  city  superintendent,  one  normal  president, 
one  elementary  school  man,  one  business  man  and 
one  university  man.  The  county  superintendents 
recommend  a  list  of  three  from  which  the  Gov- 
ernor may  select  one,  the  city  superintendents  a 
list  of  two  and  the  Normal  presidents  a  list  of 
two  while  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion recommends  a  list  of  five  elementary  school 
men  from  which  the  Governor  may  select. 

S.  B.  66  Shanahan,  A.  B.  1170  Wyllie,  S.  B. 
1007  Finn,  A.  B.  1164  Scott  and  S.  B.  1161  Hans 
amend  section  1874  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
text  books. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Seven  bills  amend  the  law  relating  to  this  of- 
fice: S.  B.  455  Thompson  and  A.  B.  1283  Shartell 
and  A.  B.  938  White  amend  this  law  so  that  the 
superintendent  shall  give  $550  to  the  county  per 
teacher  in  place  of  $250  as  now.  This  will  do 
away  with  the  average  daily  attendance  feature. 
If  the  money  received  last  year  had  been  ap- 
portioned on  this  plan  each  county  would  have 
received  $485.89  per  teacher  and  none  on  attend- 
ance. S.  B.  1529  Jones,  A.  B.  1909  Bohnett,  A. 
B.  988  Shearer  and  A.  B.  1284  amend  section  443 
of  the  P.  C.  so  that  the  State  shall  give  $550  per 


tea'cher  in  place  of  $13  per  pupil  on  attendance. 
This  would  have  taken  $1,899,345  more  school 
money  than  was  received  last  year.  A.  B.  57 
Wyllie  gives  $350  per  teacher  in  place  of  $250 
as  now  and  retains  the  average  daily  attendance 
feature.  S.  B.  812  Avey  cuts  all  reference  to 
the  census  in  section  1532  while  A.  B.  415  Smith 
provides  for  the  pension  system  in  this  section 
if  such  system  is  adopted.  S.  B.  830  Anderson 
and  A.  B.  1522  Ellis  require  the  superintendent 
to  visit  each  Normal  School  at  least  twice  in 
each  year. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

S.  B.  434  Gates  and  A.  B.  595  Strine  provide 
for  keeping  general  and  building  funds  in  place 
of  funds  kept  now  and  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
school  supplies  to  be  paid  by  the  school  trustees 
for  the  year.  A.  B.  434  Wyllie  cuts  out  the  cen- 
sus and  the  appointment  of  census  marshal.  A. 
B.  602  Bloodgood  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  certain  field  deputies  to  aid  the  count}'  super- 
intendent in  his  work. 

School    Elections 

S.   B.  694  Carr  amends  section   1597,  A.   B.  712 

Fish  so  that  the  polls  shall  be   open  at  eight  in 

the  morning  and  kept  open  till  sundown.     A.  B. 

823  amends  same  section  to  meet  same  conditions. 

School  Districts 

S.  B.  738  Butler  and  A.  B.  635  Johnstone  prove 
that  a  district  may  be  divided  into  two  districts  at 
any  time.  A.  B.  1285  provides  that  the  formation 
of  joint  school  districts  may  be  made  on  approval 
of  the  county  superintendents  and  not  be  lim- 
ited to  two  miles  or  a  certain  number  of  census 
children.  S.  B.  463  Lyon,  S.  B.  1583  Cogswell 
and  A.  B.  437  Wyllie  amend  section  1583  so  that 
the  apportionment  is  made  on  attendance  in 
place  of  on  census. 

School  Trustees 

A.  B.  442  Wyllie  amends  1593  so  that  trustees 
take  office  on  May  first  in  newly  formed  school 
districts.     A.  B.  438  Wyllie,  S.  B.   1615  Lyon  and 

A.  B.  822  Roberts  amend  section  1615  so  that 
trustees  in  joint  school  districts  take  office  May 
first  in  place  of  July  first. 

A.  B.  444  Wyllie,  A.  B.  632  Farwell  and  S.  B. 
584  Carr  amend  section  1576a  cutting  out  census 
and  substituting  attendance.  A.  B.  446  Wyllie 
amends  the  trustees'  institute  act  so  that  it  may 
be  more  uniform  in  its  workings  in  the  several 
counties. 

Teachers'   Institute 

S.  B.  1274  Strobridge  and  A.  B.  1058  Ryan  al- 
lows institute  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.     S.  B.  671  Mott  and  A.  B.  992  Gabbart,  S. 

B.  432  Gates  and  A.  B.  636  Johnstone  permit  the 
local  and  the  general  institute  to  be  held  as  the 
superintendent  may  decide  or  both  may  be  held 
under  certain  conditions. 

S.  B.  573  Cogswell  and  A.  B.  439  Wyllie  amends 
1617  so  that  census  marshal  need  not  be  ap- 
pointed. S.  B.  415  Curtin  provides  that  teach- 
ers' salaries  shall  cease  when  accepting  another 
school  and  beginning  teaching,  that  is,  the  an- 
nual salary.  A.  B.  1106  Smith  provides  that  the 
minimum  salary  paid  teachers  shall  not  be  less 
than  $900  per  annum.  A.  B.  1524  Ellis  adds  to 
subdivision  9  of  section  1617  "boards  of  educa- 
tion." A.  B.  614  Woodley  cuts  out  census  mar- 
shal, pays  teacher  on  first  Monday  in  each  month 
and  makes  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  regular 
day  school.  S.  B.  1759  Woodley  and  S.  B.  1311 
Hewitt  add  a  new  section  1617b  which  provides 
for  the  sale  of  school  lots  or  the  leasing  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  ninety  nine  years.  S.  B.  174 
Birdsall  and  A.  B.  613  Shartell  allow  50  per  cent 
of  county  funds  for  supplies  and  50  per  cent  for 
teachers'  salary  in  place  of  60  per  cent  for  teach- 
ers and  40  per  cent  for  supplies.  S.  B.  1162  Hans 
amends  section  1622a  making  a  minimum  salary 
in  elementary  schools  $780  per  annum  and  in  high 
schools  $1000  per  annum. 


S.  B.  433  Gates,  A.  B.  601  Bloodgood  and  A.  B. 
440  Wyllie  repeal  section  1624  providing  for  cen- 
sus marshal. 

District  Clerk 

S.  B.  431  Gates,  A.  B.  588  Peairs  and  A.  B.  441 
Wyllie  provides  for  election  of  clerk  on  first 
Saturday  in  May  while  S.  B.  831  Anderson  pro- 
vides for  this  election  and  provides  that  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $25  per  month  may  be  paid. 
Course  of  Study 

S.  B.  11  Caminetti  adds  a  new  article  to  the 
code  to  be  known  as  IXa  and  to  consist  of  several 
sections,  1652  to  1660,  and  from  1660a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
f.  This  article  calls  for  primary  and  grammar 
schools  in  elementary  schools — eight  grades — 
and  grammar  high,  high  school  and  college  high 
in  secondary  schools.  The  names  will  indicate 
the  scope.  All  changes  are  above  the  eight 
grades  and  consist  of  a  post  graduate  grammar 
school,  a  high  school  and  a  post  graduate  high 
school.  A.  B.  1415  Wyllie  provides  nine  years 
in  the  elementary  schools.  A.  B.  1566  Shartell 
gives  nine  years  and  the  ninth  year  is  to  be  the 
same  as  the  first  year  of  high  school.  A.  B.  603 
Gates  provides  eight  or  ten  years  with  one  of 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  day  school.  A.  B.  1665 
Clark  provides  age  limit  at  15  for  entrance  into 
night  school.  S.  B.  1285  Bensos  provides  that 
separate  schools  for  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays 
may  be  established  while  A.  B.  1539  Morehouse 
provides  separate  schools  for  Negro  children.  S. 
B.  468  Anderson  provides  separate  schools  for 
Negro  children  but  in  all  these  bills  if  no  sep- 
arate school  is  established  these  children  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  regular  schools.  A.  B.  1834 
Benedict  provides  not  less  than  nine  years  of 
course  with  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  plan  is  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of 
the  regular  day  schools  so  that  funds  may  be 
provided  for  them.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  this  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  vs.  Kirk. 
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A.  B.  1835  Benedict  allows  kindergarten  teachers 
to  teach  in  all  grades  below  the  fifth  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  A.  B.  600  Gates  provides  for  the 
same,  as  does  S.  B.  5S6  Carr.  S.B.  1628  Hans 
adds  California  history  to  the  list  of  studies  in 
1665.  A.  B.  436  Wyllie  cuts  out  census  in  last 
part  of  1665  and  adds  forty-five  in  average  at- 
tendance in  place.  S.  B.  2S8,  Gates,  A.  B.  321 
Strine  and  A.  B.  47  Shannon  provides  for  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  by  amending  1665a. 

S.  B.  502  Committee  on  Education  cuts  out  the 
reference   to   school   census   in   union   school   dis- 
tricts and  substitutes  attendance  therefor. 
Pupils 

S.  B.  824  Anderson  prevents  the  keeping  of  chil- 
dren after  school.  S.  B.  1571  Avey  and  A.  B. 
1414  Wyllie  are  really  blank  bills  intended  to 
meet  future  wants  if  amendments  of  these  sec- 
tions should  be  necessary.  S.  B.  825  Anderson 
and  A.  B.  1527  Ellis  amend  Sec.  1687  so  that  war- 
rants shall  not  be  drawn  unless  teachers  in  prim- 
ary grades  receive  the  same  pay  as  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  same  school.  S.  B.  827 
Anderson  amends  1685  so  that  persistent  disobed- 
ience may  be  cause  for  suspension. 
Teachers 

S.  B.  461  Lyon,  S.  B.  933  Anderson,  S.  B. 
Anderson,  A.  B.  668  Kuck,  and  A.  B.  1120  Bagby 
all  plan  on  cutting  out  the  law  providing  for  trans- 
fer of  attendance  to  the  home  school.  S.  B.  826 
Anderson  and  A.  B.  1420  Weisel  amend  Sec.  1698 
relating  to  appeal  of  teacher  in  case  salary  is  with- 
held by  adding  boards  of  education  in  cities. 
Libraries 

S.  B.  1235  Anderson  A.  B.  1520  Ellis  provide  for 
payment  of  librarian  at  pleasure  of  board.  S.  B. 
457  Thompson  and  A.  B.  610  Ambrose  provides 
a  different  method  of  apportioning  library  money. 
In  rural  schools  trustees  must  expend  for  library 
purposes  one  teacher  $15;  two  teachers  $25;  in 
districts  with  three  or  more  teachers  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  teacher.  In  cities  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  teacher  shall  be  expended 
for  library  purposes.  A.  B.  435  Wyllie  cuts  out 
census  reference  and  substitutes  for  the  same  the 
average  daily  attendance. 

High  Schools 

A.  B.  71  Polsley  is  intended  to  change  all  high 
schools  into  county  high  schools,  that  is  to  place 
every  piece  of  territory  in  any  part  of  a  county 
in  some  high  school  district,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  elementary  schools.  The  plan  is  quite  sweep- 
ing and  of  much  importance.  The  bill  has  too 
much  in  it  to  quote  from  it  in  a  short  article. 
S.  B.  446  Sanford,  S.  B.  940  Curtin  and  A.  B.  734 
Griffin  all  plan  to  amend  the  law  in  such  way  as 
to  permit  county  high  schools  to  vote  bonds  for 
building  purposes.  S.  B.  695  Carr,  S.  B.  505  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  A.  B.  714  Fish  amend 
Sec.  1745  cutting  out  reference  to  census  in  voting 
bonds.  S.  B.  691  Carr  and  A.  B.  713  Fish  amend 
Sec.  1746  regarding  issuance  of  bonds  for  high 
schools.  A.  B.  1287  Shartell  provides  a  method  of 
locating  county  high  schools.  Board  of  Super- 
visors must  locate  the  school  by  unanimous  vote 
or  submit  the  location  to  an  election  of  the  people. 
S.  B.  1629  Hans  adds  California  history  to  course 
for  high  schools.  A.  B.  1169  Wyllie  makes  the 
approval  of  the  course  of  study  for  high  schools 
by   the   State   Board   of   Education   necessary.     S. 

B.  1262  Avey  amends  Sec.  1755  so  that  high  school 
districts  may  Vote  special  tax  to  make  additions 
and  A.  B.  1908  Bohnett  and  S.  B.  1523  Jones 
provides  that  money  raised  by  special  tax  may  be 
used  for  making  additions,  etc.  S.  B.  1260  Avey, 
A.  B.  1776  and  A.  B.  1712  Bohnett  re-enacts 
Sec.  1758  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
legality  since  a  second  section  with  the  same  num- 
ber may  have  repealed  it  two  years  since.  S.  B. 
1072  Kehoe  amends  Sec.  1734  relating  to  adding 
districts  are  deducting  districts  from  a  high  school 


district.  S.  B.  503  Committee  on  Ed.  amends 
Sec.  1731  providing  that  high  school  boards  take 
office  on  May  first  and  S.  B.  504  Committee  on 
Ed.  provides  by  amending  Section  1740  that  boards 
of  high  school  trustees  organize  on  first  Satur- 
day in  May.  S.  B.  1489  Caminetti  amends  Sec. 
1760  giving  $30  per  pupil  to  high  schools  in  place 
of  $15  as  now. 

County  Board  of  Education 

S.  B.  1570  Avey  and  A.  B.  1413  Wyllie  provide 
from  amending  law  governing  county  board  if 
need  be.  These  are  really  blank  bills.  A.  B.  1071 
Beck  amends  Sec.  1768  requiring  all  appointed 
members  to  be  experienced  teachers.  S.  B.  1695 
Caminetti  amends  Sec.  1779  providing  for  two 
years  of  real  post  graduate  grammar  school  work 
and  counting  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  this 
course  in  the  regular  grammar  school  attendance. 
This  bill  will  meet  the  demands  for  more  work 
in  the  country  schools  removed  from  high  school 
and  yet  not  pretend  to  give  high  school  work 
and  not  do  so.  The  requirements  are  advanced 
grammar  school  work. 

City  Board  of   Examination 

A.  B.  66  Shannon  amends  Sec.  1791  by  author- 
izing a  city  board  of  examination  to  grant  special 
certificates  to  teach  the  languages,  especially  those 
languages  taught  in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  pro- 
vided for  in  Sec.  1665a.  It  would  seem  that 
county  boards  should  have  this  privilege  it  city 
boards  have.  The  plan  should  be  uniform. 
Funds  and  Taxes 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  move  to  limit  the 
tax- rates,  especially  special  taxes.  A.  B.  1837  re- 
peals Sec.  1840;  A.  B.  695  Bloodgood  requires  pub- 
lic notice  of  such  tax  in  newspaper;  S.  B.  578 
Cogswell  and  A.  B.  715  Strine  limits  delinquency 
to  ten  per  cent  and  amount  of  tax  to  30  cents  on 
each  $100;  A.  B.  401  Ellis  makes  the  total  tax 
that  may  be  raised  in  any  one  year  50  cents  for 
special  and  50  cents  for  regular  school  expenses. 

S.  B.  1405  Beban  makes  minimum  day  two  hours 
and  includes  night  school  as  full  day's  attendance; 
S.  B.  458  Thompson  changes  quarter  day  to  whole 
day,  gives  $650  in  place  of  $550  and  makes  night 
school  count  full  day;  A.  B.  1119  Bagby  makes 
minimum  day  for  first,  second  and  third  grades 
four  hours  and  advanced  grades  four  and  one- 
half  hours;  A.  B.  587  Peairs  gives  $650  in  place 
of  $550  while  A.  B.  58  Wyllie  gives  $650  in  place 
of  $550. 

Miscellaneous 

S.  B.  1263  Avey  amends  Sec.  1886  so  that  any 
premium  that  may  be  received  shall  be  paid  into 
the  building  fund  of  a  school  district;  S.  B.  506 
Com.  on  Ed.  substitutes  forty-five  per  cent  aver- 
age attendance  for  census;  in  Sec.  1876;  S.  B. 
789  and  790  Caminetti  makes  "Gold  Discovery 
Day"  a  legal  holiday;  S.  B.  879  Gerdes  allows  no 
tuition  to  be  charged  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

S.  B.  1109  Avey  and  A.  B.  1255  Strine  provide 
by  amending  Sec.  1890  for  fire  drills  in  all  schools 
in  buildings  of  more  than  one  story  in  height; 
S.  B.  1029  Curtin  and  A.  B.  1256  Tullock  amend 
Sec.  676  providing  for  investment  of  all  school 
moneys  accumulating  in  the  State  Treasury  and 
not  subject  to  apportionment;  S.  B.  1205  Tyrrell 
amends  Sees.  3494  and  3495  governing  the  sale  of 
school  lands.  A.  B.  1811  and  A.  B.  1810  Young 
amend  the  law  governing  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

State    Normal    Schools 

S.  B.  1276  Cogswell  authorizes  Normal  School 
Boards  to  establish  courses  that  will  enable  grad- 
uates in  special  branches  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  and  Sub.  14  of  Sec.  1489  authorizes  the 
exclusion  of  students  who  are  not  able  to  do  the 
work  satisfactorily;  S.  B.  1236  Anderson  admits 
pupils,  from  other  States  on  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  if  they  have  graduated  from  the 
high  schools;  A.  B.  1412  Wyllie  makes  a  sweep- 


ing change  in  the  law.  The  Normal  School  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  plan  of  this  State  board  is  to 
have  three  members:  Supt.  of  Pub.  Inst,  and  two 
others  who  are  to  be  paid  and  who  are  to  give 
their  entire  time  to  this  work. 
Acts 

The  following  acts  that  amend  no  section  but 
come  under  the  head  of  general  laws  have  been 
introduced: 

S.  B.  .501  Committee  on  Education  appropriat- 
ing all  money  in  text  book  fund  for  purpose  of 
printing  free  text  books  and  to  give  legal  sanction 
to  acts  of  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  in  shipping  out  text 
books;  S.  B.  1011  Shanahan  providing  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  of  all  text  books 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  that  are  now  in 
use;  S.  B.  1707  Strobridge  amends  the  Anti- Fra- 
ternity law;  A.  B.  74  Mouser  creates  an  Art 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  art  edu- 
cation; S..B.  452  Lyon  and  A.  B.  1774  Bloodgood 
legalizes  the  formation  of  school  districts;  S. 
B.  19  Gates  and  A.  B.  16  Finnegan  provides  for 
Civic  Centers  in  connection  with  the  school  I 
houses;  S.  B.  811  Bush,  A.  B.  1286  Shartell,  A.  B. 
1662,  1663  and  1670  Clark  amend  the  compulsory 
educational  act;  S.  B.  829  Anderson  amends  the 
County  Free  Library  act;  S.  B.  179  Birdsall  is  in- 
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tended  to  govern  the  over  dress  of  high  school 
pupils;  S.  B.  1483  Avey  and  A.  B.  1762  Clark 
makes  road  building  a  study  to  be  taught  iri'the 
public  schools;  S.  B.  1638  and  1639  Caminetti 
increases  the  State  school  fund  from  the  inheri- 
tance tax  and  from  the  corporation  license  tax; 
A.  B.  803  Smith  provides  that  cities  and  school 
districts  may  vote  special  tax  to  support  kinder- 
gartens if  they  choose;  S.  B.  692  Carr  and  A.  B. 
710  Fish  legalizes  the  formation  of  school  dis- 
tricts; S.  B.  693  Carr  and  A.  B.  711  legalizes  the 
sale  of  school  bonds;  S.  B.  524  Hewitt  and  A.  B. 
555  Roberts  legalizes  the  sale  of  the  site  of  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal. 
Creation   and  Location   of  Normal   Schools,  etc. 

S.  B.  319  Rush  amends  the  law  providing  for 
training  school  for  orphan  children  by  locating 
the  school  at  Napa;  S.  B.  46  Gerdes  creates  a 
training  school  for  delinquent  girls;  S.  B.  527 
Cogswell  makes  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School  a  Normal  College  for  the  purpose  of 
training  high  school  teachers;  S.  B.  236  Kehoe 
and  A.  B.  313  Nelso  ncreate  at  the  city  of  Eureka 
a  State  Normal  School;  S.  B.  339  Juliard  and 
A..B.  49  Slater  create  at  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa 
a  State  Normal  School;  S.  B.  107  Caminetti  cre- 
ates the  Mother  Lode  School;  A.  B.  650  Strucken- 
brock  creates  at  the  city  of  Lodi  a  State  Normal 
School;  S.  B.  1705  Caminetti  creates  a  State  com- 
mission known  as  the  Land  Mark  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  location  of  the 
discovery  of  gold;  S.  B.  1482  Owens  creates  in 
.  the  county  of  Contra  Costa  a  State  Normal 
School;  S.  B.  62  Beban  creates  a  monument  to 
George    Washington. 

Teachers'  Pensions 

S.  B.  309  Tyrrell  and  S.  B.  310  by  Tyrrell  and 
A.  B.  413  and  414  Smith  provide  for  a  pension  of 
teachers,  this  is  what  is  called  the  Oakland  plan; 
S.  B.  699  Boynton  and  A.  B.  1263  Ryan  create  a 
pension  for  teachers,  San  Francisco  plan. 
Miscellaneous   Acts 

A.  B.  861  Johnstone  provides  a  fund  from  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  paying  readers  for  blind 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  university.  It  is 
fashioned  after  a  New  York  act  which  has  done 
much  to  encourage  blind  students  to  educate 
themselves  beyond  the  ordinary  school.  S.  B. 
1237  Anderson  and  A.  B.  1526  Ellis  repeals  an 
act  making  women  eligible  to  educational  office 
since  the  women  are  eligible  to  all  offices.  S.  B. 
828  Anderson  and  A.  B.  1525  Ellis  repeals  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
female  teachers;  S.  B.  737  Butler  repeals  an  act 
passed  in  1872  which  requires  all  architects  to  give 
bonds  that  they  will  complete  any  building  the 
plans  and  estimates  they  have  made  in  case  the 
bids  are  above  the  estimate.  S.  B.  793  Curtin  pro- 
vides that  school  districts  may  construct  side- 
walks when  necessary;  S.  B.  986  Jones  provides 
for  sanitary  conditions  in  country  schools.  S.  B. 
646  Caminetti  provides  a  fund  for  university  ex- 
tension; S.  B.  1368  Anderson  repeals  the  present 
vaccination  law  and  re-establishes  practically  the 
old  law  when  all  children  must  be  vaccinated  if 
they  would  attend  school;  S.  B.  1261  Avey  and 
A.  B.  1406  Cram  provides  a  registrar  of  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  officer  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $2500  per 
annum  and  is  to  arrange  a  record  of  all  teachers. 
Teachers  who  wish  may  register  for  positions  at 
a  fee  of  two  dollars,  this  fee  to  go  into  the  State 
school  fund.  The  position  is  practically  that  of  a 
teachers'  agency  only  the  registrar  is  to  bring 
the  teacher  and  the  vacant  school  together. 
Teachers  who  do  not  care  to  use  this  need  not  do 
so.  Trustees  who  wish  to  use  the  office  may  do 
so. 

Note — I  hope  this  review,  imperfect  as  it  is 
from  briefness  and  difficulty  of  getting  bills,  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  are  interested  in   educa- 


tional legislation.  If  it  is  then  I  am  repaid  for  the 
hours  spent  in  preparing  it.  May  we  hope  that 
from  the  mass  of  ideas  presented  much  good 
may  come  to  the  children  who  are  looking  to  the 
future   through  the  public  schools. 


CITY   CONVENIENCES   IN   A 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

How  a  small  one-teacher  school  in  the 
country  may  have  all  the  conveniences  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  city  is  demonstrated  in  the  model 
rural  school  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  according 
to  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  education 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Indoor  toilets  and  shower  baths,  drinking 
fountains,  and  a  modern  heating  plant,  are 
shown  to  be  possible  in  the  country  school, 
however  remote  from  the  city.  Further- 
more, the  cost  is  said  to  be  within  the  means 
of  a  comparatively  small  community. 

The  Kirksville  school  is  conspicuous  for 
its  utilization  of  every  available  inch  of 
space.  It  is  only  a  one-story  building, 
slightly  wider  than  the  typical  Missouri 
country  school,  but  the  attic  and  basement 
are  both  put  to  available  use.  The  attic  is 
employed  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science,  and  there  is  an  excellent  herbarium. 
The  basement  contains  the  heating  plant,  a 
combination  of  hot  water  and  hot  air,  de- 
scribed as  very  economical  in  use ;  the  fuel 
room ;  a  bulb  room  for  the  outdoor  garden ; 
and  a  dark  room  for  developing  photographs. 

The  machinery  of  the  school  plant  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  pneumatic  pressure  tank, 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  A  septic- 
tank  sewer  system  is  maintained  at  small 
expense. 

The  main  floor  of  the  building,  besides 
containing  the  class-room  proper,  has  a 
small  community  library,  separate  from  the 
school  library,  emphasizing  the  purpose  of 
the  rural  school  as  a  community  center. 
The  class  room  itself  occupies  most  of  the 
floor.  The  desks  and  seats  in  it  are  both  ad- 
justable and  movable,  with  individual  plat- 
forms ;  and  when  all  are  removed  to  one 
side,  as  many  as  200  people  can  be  accom- 
modated, thus  making  it  possible  to  use  the 
room  for  community  gatherings.  The 
stereopticon  in  the  wall  of  the  class  room 
emphasizes  still  further  the  fact  that  this 
school  is  built  for  general  community  use 
as  well  as  for  ordinary  school  purposes. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
model  rural  school  at  Kirksville  approximate 
actual  rural  conditions.  Although  located 
on  the  campus  at  the  Kirksville  Normal 
School,  it  is  detached  from  the  other  build- 
ings. The  pupils  are  real  rural  material. 
Every  morning  a  transportation  wagon 
brings  in  34  country  children  from  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  No  town  children  are 
allowed  to  attend,  because  it  is  distinctly 
a  rural  school.  An  expert  rural  teacher  is 
in  charge  and  the  school  she  conducts  is  an 
observation  school.  Candidates  for  rural- 
school  certificates  attend  it  at  least  once  a 
day  and  observe  her  work,  and  after  two 
years  of  training  in  the  normal  school  they 
receive  practice  work  in  the  school. 

"Teachers  who  have  gone  out  from  ex- 
perience in  this  model  rural  school  are  500 
per  cent  better  teachers,"  says  Mr.  Foght; 


"but  the  best  indication  of  the  value  of  such 
a  school  is  the  way  its  leading  features  have 
been  copied.  In  the  country  about  Kirks- 
ville many  similar  schools  have  been  built. 
They  do  not  always  copy  all  the  details,  but 
the  attic  arrangement  and  the  sanitary 
equipment  are  generally  duplicated.  Build- 
ings modeled  on  the  Kirksville  school  have 
been  erected  in  Mississippi  and  Nebraska." 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  DESERT  LAND 

Have  you  slept  in  a  tent  alone — a  tent 

Out  under  the  desert  sky — 
Where   a   thousand   thousand   desert   miles 

All   silent   round  you   lie? — 
The  dust  of  the  aeons  of  ages  dead, 

And  the  peoples  that  trampled  by? 

i 

Have   you    looked    in   the    desert's   painted 
cup, 
Have  }'ou  smelled  at  dawn  the  wild  sage 
musk, 
Have  you  seen  the  lightning  flashing  up 
From  the  ground  in  the  desert  dusk? 

Have  you  heard  the  song  in  the  desert  rain 
(Like  the  undertone  of  a  wordless 
rhyme.) 

Have  you  watched  the  glory  of  colors  flame 
In   its   marvel   of  blossom   time? 

Have  you  lain  with  your  face  in  your  hands, 
afraid, 
Face   down — flat  down    on    your    face — 
and  prayed, 
While  the  terrible  sand  storm  whirled  and 
swirled 
In  its  soundless  fury,  and  hid  the  world 
And  quenched  the  sun  in  its  yellow  glare — 
Just    you,    and    your    soul,    and    nothing, 
there? 

If  3'ou  have,  then  you  know,  for  you've  felt 
its  spell, 
The  lure  of  the  desert  land, 
And  if  you  have  not,  then  I  could  not  tell — 
For  you  could  not  understand. 

Madge    Morris    Wagner, 
In    Lippincott's    Magazine. 


Pleasant    Books    to    Supplement 
the  Reading  Lesson 

CHAIN  STORIES  AND  PLAYERS.  By  Mara  L. 
Pratt-Chadwick  and  E.  Gray  Freeman.  Three  books. 
Postpaid    18   cents  each. 

1.  The     Cat    That     Was     Lonesome 

2.  The  Woman  and  Her   Pig 

3.  The  Mouse  That   Lost   Her  Tail 
Primers,    that,    on    account    of   the    cumulative    nature 
of  the  stories,  have  a  small  vocabulary,  illustrated  by 
wholesome    and    instructive    pictures    as    funny    and 
laughable  as   a   comic  sheet. 

EASY  ROAD  TO  READING.  Verses  and  drawings 
for  home  and  school.  By  Louise  Beecher  Wheeler 
Chancellor.  Edited  by  William  Esterbrook  Chan- 
cellor, Editor  of  the  School  Journal.  Four  books, 
each    book   48   pages.     Illustrated. 

1.  A    Book   of  Animals 

2.  A   Book  of   Fun   and    Fancy 

3.  A    Book"  of    Children 

4.  Book    of    Letters    and    Numbers 

Ryhmes  and  jingles  with  a  ring  of  wholesome  humor 
and  pictures  for  the  children  to  cut  out  or  draw  on 
paper    or    the    blackboard. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  BOOK.  By  Fee,  Purcell.  Fill- 
more, and  Ritchie.  Cloth.  128  pp.,  over  300  illus- 
trations in  black  and  colors.  Postpaid  42  cents. 
About  children  in  the  Philippines  with  .pictures  full 
of  life  and  fun — sometimes  like  ours  and  sometimes 
quite  different — adopted  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
City,   the   State   of   Utah,   and   elsewhere. 

«A   STORY   READER  FOR   THE  SECOND   YEAR. 

IjBy  James  A.  Bowen,  assisted  by  many  teachers  in 
.he  *New  York  City  Schools.  Cloth.  266  pages. 
Illustrated.     Postpaid  46  cents. 

Fable,  fairy  and  folk  stories  simply  told  for  chil- 
dren to  read  to  themselves.  Direct  dramatic  and  full 
of  action. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New   York 
CHICAGO  ATLANTA  MANILA 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


Eliza  D.  Keith 


Faults  in  Our  Public  Schools 

For  a  period  extending  over  several 
month-,  an  Eastern  periodical  has  been 
pouring  hoi  shot  into  "the  present  stupid 
public  school  system,"  until  the  said  system 
apparentl)  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sheet 
of  protected  Carnegie  armor  plate. 

Admitting  that  it  is  always  easier  to  de- 
stroy than  to  construct,  the  periodical  reas- 
sures its  readers  by  promising  that  it  will 
how  "give  it-  best  efforts  through  a  series 
of  articles  equally  as  constructive  as  those 
published  have  been  destructive."  'This  is 
indeed  kind,  for  sitting  through  the  first 
part  of  the  program  some  of  us  may  have 
felt  a  good  deal  "as  does  the  countryman 
win.  sees,  ■■!  thinks  he  sees,  his  watch 
smashed  t"  smithereens  by  the  conjurer. 
If  the  "system"  can  be  put  together  again. 
a-  the  watch  is  finally  restored  I"  its  mys- 
tified owner,  we  shall  he  thankful. 

The  first  remedy  offered  is  so  evident,  so 

true.  SO  simple,  "tut  down  tile  size  of  the 
classi  We     have     all     said     that.       I '.til 

this    female    Moses    would    not    only    lead    us 

through  the  desert  hut  she  smites  the  rock 

— and  the  clear  Stream  gushes  forth.  "Cut 
down  the  classes  to  ten  in  number."  Are 
the  editors  joking?  Do  they  offer  this  sug- 
gestion  in  all  seriou.-nc.-s  to  public  schools? 
As  well  tell  the  beggar  in  the  street  that  to 
cure  poverty  every  man  should  have  his 
own  mine!  Needless  to  say.  the  "wise 
woman"  who  gives  this  sage  counsel  ends 
by  stating  "Of  course  this  is  a  private 
school."  (Hit  upon  all  such  false  pretense! 
"(  lasses  of  ten" — sounds  like  a  pirate  oath 
— "pieces  of  eight,  pieces  of  eight!" 
Spelling 
lint  let  the  woman  lie  forgiven  for  her 
presumption  in  offering  such  a  solution  for 
public  school  problems  because  she  did  say 

one   really    very    u; I   thing.      She   said   that 

every  child  entering  her  school  is  taught 
the  alphabet.  Good  lor  the  ] r  old  alpha- 
bet! Of  late  years  we  have  gone  reading- 
mad.      We    have    shied    at    the    alphabet — 

repudiated  it  entirely.  No  more  may  proud 
parents  boasl  thai  their  little  tots  "know 
their  letter-."  Whs.  in  sonic  circles,  it  is 
a  pedagogic  crime  even  to  know  that  there 

i-  an  alphabet,  and  a-  for  saving  it.  aiialh 
eina.  maranthenia !  Forget  it!  What  does 
it  matter  if  the  children  never  know  their 
A  B  C's?  What  if  they  do  not  know  "how 
the  letter-  come";  W  hat  if  they  fumble  the 
phone   book  and  are   pa  i    tin    dii 

tionary ;  in  fact,  can  not  use  it  at  all  un- 
less it  ha-  the  telltale  thumb  marks  for 
each  letter'  What  if  they  would  go  astray 
in  a  city  whose  streets  are  alphabetically 
labelled?    What  does  it  matter,  so  Ion 

they  can  "read  at  sight"?  Let  them  choke 
and  sneeze  and  spit  and  -putter  over  the 
disjointed  syllables  in  "phonics!"  Lei  them 
chew  up  a  word  ami  after  mouthing  it  suf- 
ficiently expel  it  a-  a  masterpiece  of  sound. 

What  if  they  never  learn  to  -pell?  Let 
them  "write  it  on  the  board"  when  the 
teacher  gives   the   sentence;   but    no   matter 


about  the  separate  words  in  the  sentence! 

flic  child  can  "read"  the  entire  page  if 
he  starts  right  and  is  not  Stopped  in  bis 
course.  Words,  not  letters;  sentences, 
rather  than  words,  are  what  catches  his 
eye.  To  be  sure,  a  word-method  graduate 
may  call  "them,"  "their,"  they,"  "there," 
these"  all  one  and  the  same.  It  simply  de- 
pends upon  which  of  the  "the—"  words  he 
first  learned  "to  read."  Letters,  to  such  a 
child,  mean  absolutely  nothing,  as  witness 
the  spelling  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  child  taught  to  ignore  letters  in  the 
first  years  of  his  school  life,  will  ignore  them 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Hut  here  is  a  teacher  who  advocates  the 
alphabet !  Poor  old  "  A  B  C — tumble  down 
D"  can  now  come  out  of  the  cupboard  and 
look  around. 

Seriously,  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
spelling?  It  would  seem  as  if  we  needed 
some  "scientific  management"  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  branch  of  learning.  Old- 
fashioned  spelling  bees,  champion  spelling 
matches,  "standing  up  and  spelling  down" 
are  now  being  advocated  to  revive  a  lost 
art. 

According  to  the  material  in  the  State 
speller,  it  seems  to  a  teacher  as  if  spelling- 
is  a  sort  of  a  Strassbourg-goose  accom- 
plishment. Children  must  be  stuffed  to  re- 
pletion with  words  not  correlated  in 
thought,  not  similar  in  sound,  not  con- 
nected even  in  their  derivation.  It  might 
justly  be  said  that  modern  spelling  is  a 
brutal  outrage  upon  a  child's  memory. 

I  letter  so  many  words  a  day  from  a  dic- 
tionary than  much  of  the  stuff  we  are  now 
compelled  to  teach. 

But  don't  be  a  knocker,  be  a  bell-ringer. 
That's  a  good  motto.  Instead  of  beating 
out  an  anvil  chorus  of  denunciation,  ring 
the  glad  chimes  of  helpful  suggestion,  of 
inspiring  thought.  Try  to  lift  this  spelling 
burden.  Teach  the  alphabet;  teach  the 
"ab,  abs,"  teach  familiar  and  oft  recurring 
syllables,  call  them  "phonograms"  if  you 
like;  that  is  a  good  name  for  them.  Teach 
the  entire  list  of  "significant  syllables" — 
prefixes,  suffixes,  with  their  meanings,  un- 
til every  child  will  know  them  as  thorough- 
ly as  we  hope  he  knows  his  multiplication 
tables.  Let  him  make  a  "spelling  sand- 
wich." by  pronouncing  every  word  before 
and  after  he  spells  it.  so  as  to  associate  the 
-omul  of  the  word  with  the  letters  compos- 
ing it. 

In  each  new  lesson  let  him  pick  out  the 
words  he  already  knows  at  a  glance,  men- 
tally set  them  aside,  and  not  spend  as  much 
time  in  studying  "house"  as  he  gives  to 
"inaccessible."  Let  him  look  critically 
at  a  word  to  find  how  it  looks  when  taken 
apart  or  separated  into  its  syllables.  Let 
bun  find  out  where  the  hard  part  of  the 
word  is.  a-  for  instance,  the  b  in  "climber," 
and  f\\  that  in  his  mind.  The  difficulty 
recognized  is  removed  or  overcome. 

Besl  of  all.  put  word  analysis  back  into 
our  schools.  Thai  study,  a-  Superintendent 
Roncovieri  once  said  in  a  teachers'  meeting. 


is  the  most  valuable  of  all  studies,  for  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  language,  not  only- 
teaching  a  child  how  to  spell  but  giving 
him  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  so  en- 
larging his  vocabulary,  with  no  special  ef- 
fort  on   the   child's   part. 

Once,  while  teaching  in  a  private  school, 
1  found  the  pupils  poor  in  spelling,  and  ut- 
terly indifferent  as  to  that  fact.  The  "hated 
spelling."  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
The  principal,  a  broad-minded  woman,  al-' 
lowed  the  experiment  of  supplanting  the  de- 
spised spelling  with  word  analysis.  The 
children,  in  an  amiable  manner,  soon 
mastered  the  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Then  it 
was  play — a  sort  of  game.  Each  lesson 
seemed  to  learn  itself.  The  pupils  came 
bouyantly  to  the  class,  and  enthusiastically 
recited  the  lesson,  and  "raced"  each  other 
at  the  board  to  see  who  could  give,  analyze 
and  define  the  greatest  number  of  words 
from  the  given  root.  We  all  enjoyed  it, 
and  after  each  lesson  was  over,  the  child- 
ren not  only  had  spelled  the  words,  they 
had  enlarged  their  vocabulary,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  went  with  the  spell- 
ing of  it. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  im- 
portant is  a  good  vocabulary?  If  you  did 
not  realize  it,  just  recall  to  your  mind  the 
prevalence  of  slang — that  lazy  make-shift 
for  expression,  and  the  use,  misuse  and  over- 
use of  some  one  word,  as  "splendid,"  for 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The.Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  SO  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San   Francisco. 


School  Desks 

At  $1.00  Each 

Write  us  at  once.     Let  us  supply  your 
school  with 

BOOKS,  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Send  for  catalog.     Also  get  prices  of 

TALKING  MACHINES 
PICTURE  MACHINES 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street         ::         San  Francisco 


*m 


Supplementary  fffiffi', 

(graded),  used  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  statins  grade. 
The  Dritton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Address  Department   N 
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instance.  Now  a  vocabulary  is  easy  to  ac- 
quire, especially  through  the  study  of  word 
analysis.  But  if  word  analysis  is  not  in 
the  course,  still  the  vocabulary  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  means  available.  "Do  the 
thing  you  have  to  do  with  what  you  have 
to  do  it  with."     Use  the  tools  you  have. 

Tell  a  child  to  write  any  five  words ;  then 
to  pair  each  word  with  another  word  that 
means  the  same  or  almost  the  same.  Let 
him  learn  the  word  "synonym"  and  what 
it  means.  There  is  a  fascination  in  high- 
sounding  names.  Children  like  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  them.  After  syn- 
onyms have  engaged  their  attention,  call  for 
"opposites" — the  word  "antonym"  had  bet- 
ter not  be  used  at  first  for  fear  of  con- 
fusion. 

Let  the  child  take  some  one  idea,  as,  for 
instance,  air  in  motion,  and  try  for  a  cres- 
cendo effect  in  words,  as — a  breath,  a  sigh, 
a  zephyr,  a  breeze,  a  wind,  a  hurricane,  a 
cyclone ;  or  let  him  take  the  idea  of  fire — 
as  a  spark,  a  light,  a  flash,  a  blaze,  a  fire,  a 
conflagration,  a  holocaust.  The  best  of  this 
method  is  that  it  can  be  applied  by  a  stud- 
ent at  any  moment  on  any  subject  and 
prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  mental  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  an  educational  exer- 
cise. 

When  children  are  interested  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words  the  spelling  of  those  words 
seems  to  be  acquired  without  special  ef- 
fort. 

The  greater  the  number  of  senses  that 
are  employed  in  fixing  a  fact  the  more 
firmly  is  that  fact  fixed.  Spelling  will  be 
acquired  by  the  eye-minded,  by  looking  at 
the  word,  by  the  ear-minded,  by  hearing 
the  word  pronounced  and  its  letters  spelled 
out ;  and  by  the  muscle-minded  by  writing- 
it.  To  clinch  the  word  in  the  memory  it 
should  be  read,  spelled  aloud  and  written. 
Home  Work 

Home  work  has  been  another  subject  that 
has  been  in  the  limelight  of  criticism.  Par- 
ents have  been  rushed  into  print,  claiming 
that  they  "spend  their  evenings  teaching  the 
lesson  that  the  teachers  are  paid  to  teach ; 
that  their  home  life  is  broken  up"  because 
of  the  nightly  bugbear  of  heavy  tasks  im- 
posed by  teachers  who  thus  seek  to  evade 
their  duties;  that  what  the  children  should 
do  in  school  the  teachers  make  them  per- 
form at  home  under  the  guise  of  home  work  ; 
and  that  the  law  should  interpose  to  protect 
the  overworked  child,  to  save  him  from  the 
nervous  breakdown  which  will  surely  be 
his  fate  if  the  inconsiderate  teacher  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  her  homeworking, 
homewrecking  career !  What  utter  non- 
sense !  Few  teachers  care  to  have  "parents 
teach  the  lessons  for  the  teacher  to  hear 
their  children  recite."  In  the  next  place, 
many,  many  parents  insist  that  their  child- 
ren shall  have  some  home  work  to  do. 
Many  children  themselves  take  a  pride  in 
their  work.  The  amount  is  seldom  unreas- 
onable in  length  or  in  scope.  There  are 
many  points  to  commend  home  work.  It 
teaches  a  child  to  look  a  day  ahead,  to  lis- 
ten to  directions,  to  remember  "not  to  for- 
get" those  directions  and  most  important  of 
all,  having  heard  and  having  remembered 
what' he  has  been  told  to  do,  to  do  it.    Home 


work  gives  a  child  a  sense  of  individual 
personal  responsibility  to  himself.  He  is 
engaged  in  gaining  his  education,  of  mak- 
ing an  effort  independent  of  the  teacher's 
supervision,  or  uninfluenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  his  school  mates.  He  is  learning  to 
be  alone  with  his  thoughts.  Home  work  de- 
velopes  his  initiative,  it  fixes  what  he  has 
learned.  It  gives  him  the  satisfaction  of 
duty  done,  which  has  well  been  called  "the 
soul's  fireside." 

Regular  home  work  gives  a  child  a  reg- 
ular habit  of  thought.  At  a  certain  time  at 
least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  he  gives 
himself  over  to  a  period  of  intellectual  oc- 
cupation. He  learns  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  busy  bustle  of  human  life, 
around  him,  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
a  task  and  to  perform  that  task  before  he 
can  turn  to  his  pleasures.  "Lessons  before 
pictures  or  story  books"  is  a  good  rule. 

It  is  the  common  experience  that  it  is  the 
parent  rather  than  the  teacher  who  seeks 
to  crowd  the  child.  It  is  the  mother  who 
demands  home  work.  It  is  the  father  who 
demands  that  his  son  be  "skipped  a  grade" 
so  he  can  get  through  school  to  go  to  work 
six  months  earlier. 

It  is  not  the  home  work  that  is  breaking- 


down  the  health  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

How  many  of  our  young  boys  work  be- 
fore or  after  school?  How  many  have 
paper  routes,  and  are  out  with  their  papers 
while  most  of  us  are  asleep?  How  many 
of  our  girls  are  taking  extra  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, in  music,  who  have  quite  a  round  of 
social  pleasures,  who  go  to  picture  shows 
night  after  night,  or  to  lodge  parties  with 
their  mothers?  How  many  girls  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  our  grammar  schools 
are  not  only  the  hostesses  at  their  own 
parties  but  are  the  impressarias,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  social  misfit  of  school  life, 
"the  surprise  party,"  which  is  arranged 
in  each  other's  honor,  and  to  carry  out 
which  the  managers  go  begging  from  house 
to  house  for  a  home  in  which  to  hold  the 
party  with  its  donated  refreshments?  How 
many  indeed  ? 

One  mother  told  me  she  realty  could  not 
stand  the  strain — clothes,  cake,  candy,  week 
after  week. 

But  why  object?  Why  spoil  a  child's 
school  days  with  petty  restrictions?  Let 
them  have  their  pleasures  !  None  of  these 
things  distract  their  attention  or  give  them 
a  distaste  for  school.  If  they  break  down 
at  all  it  must  be  because  of  the  home  work, 
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which,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  do.  They 
merely  have  it  on  their  minds— the  dis- 
turbance is  merely  mental— so  blame  the 
teacher. 

If  it  be  possible  to  cut  out  home  work 
without  loss  to  the  child,  do  so.  hew  teach- 
ers, even  the  conscientious  ones,  and  there 
are  a  few,  really  yearn  for  more  papers  to 
correct,  or  even  to  handle  in  the  most  super- 
ficial way.  They  have  enough  as  it  is.  As 
in  the  'lavs  oi  the  pyramid  builders,  human 
life  is  cheap.  In  this  case,  when  it  comes 
school  teachers,  the  supply  always  ex- 
ceeds   the    demand.      Nobody    really    cares 

when,  now  and  then,  a  few  hewers  of  u I 

and  drawers  of  water  in  the  educational 
fields  are  killed  off  by  extra  work,  or  break 
down  from  nervous  exhaustion.  In  time 
public  sentiment  will  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  pensioning  us  off,  so  that  when  we  arc 
educationally  dead,  but  do  not  know  it.  we 
may    cease    walking   around   and   cumbering 

the  earth. 

It  is  -aid  that  a  law  is  in  contemplation 
that  will  not  only  do  away  with  home  work 
but  will  also  prohibit  all  detention  after 
school  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Speed 
the  day.  and  let  us  chortle  in  our  glee,  for 
then  true  union  labor  -principles  will  pre- 
vail. No  more  cutting  of  wages  by  work- 
ing ever  time  without  pay!  No  more  free 
private  lessons  after  school  for  all  inatten- 
tive or  wilful  pupils!  No  more  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  teacher,  who  hav- 
ing finished  her  day's  work,  "goes  out  with 
her  class.*'  and  the  teacher  who  is  consid- 
ered "so  hard  working  and  so  conscien- 
tious" because  she  detains  her  pupils  long 
after  the  principal  has  closed  his  office  and 
gone  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Ah,  indeed. 
speed  the  day  when  the  day's  work  shall 
be  confined  to  the  specified  hours,  when 
children  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  do 
the  work  in  the  specified  time,  shall  be 
dropped  a-  drones  or  as  insubordinates  to 
a  grade  where  the  work  is  within  their  ca^ 
pacity,  and  the  willing  workers  advanced 
instead  of  being  held  back  marking  time 
while  the  teacher  is  trying  to  coax  an  "un- 
desirable citizen"  l"  allow  the  work  to  pro- 
ceed ! 

With  home  work  eliminated,  with  after- 
SChool  detention  abolished,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  true  and  accurate  estimate  of  the 
course  of  study,  of  its  possibilities,  ami  oi 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  of  its  impos- 
sibilities, For,  as  we  all  know,  every  course 
of  study  has  its  impossibilities.  Only  a 
few  of   us   are  bold  enough   to  say   so. 

Can  the  course  of  study,  as  it  is  today, 
be  covered  satisfactorily  by  the  average 
child  if  he  does  not  study  out  of  school  or 
may  not  be  kept  in  after  school  to  rectify 
hi-  mistakes  or  to  receive  additional  ex- 
planation or  assistance?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

And  while  home  work  is  being  abolished 
for  the  child,  just  cut  ii  oul  for  the  teacher. 
Think  what  it  would  be  not  to  carry  a  roll 
of  paper-  home  night  after  night!  Think 
what  it  would  be  not  to  spend  outside  hours 
upon  reports  and  records  and  preparing 
work  for  tlie  children.  Think  what  it  would 
be  if  we  teacher-  were  not  allowed  to  cor- 
rect  compositions   at   home.     Can   imagina- 


tion  .-oar  any   further? 

By  all  means,  pa--  the  law.  and  pass  it 
quick  ! 

Authority   in  the   Class   Room 

Does  any  one  want  to  know  the  real 
reason  for  the  failures  in  our  schools?  It  is 
no1  because  of  the  home  work,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  course  of  study  is  too  heavy.  It 
i>  not  that  our  children  have  too  many  out- 
side interests,  although  all  of  these  may  be 
more  or  less  potent  as  factors  in  the  re- 
sult. 

Why  are  we  not  honest  with  ourselves 
and  admit  that  the  American  child  has  no 
re-pect  for  authority?  That  is  the  real 
reason.  The  child  knows  the  teacher  can 
not  punish  him;  that  at  worse  she  can  but 
refer  the  matter  to  the  principal,  and  that 
when  the  matter  reaches  this  stage  the 
teacher  herself  is  practically  placed  on  trial 
before  the  principal  with  the  child — the 
culprit  whom  she  has  reported,  assuming 
the  role  of  the  chief  witness  against  her. 
She  will  make  the  complaint,  the  child  will 
tell  his  side  of  the  story.  Trust  him  to  place 
his  conduct  in  the  most  favorable  light;  if 
necessary,  to  invent  an  entirely  false  set  of 
conditions  for  the  occasion.  Already  in  this 
respect  he  is  a  literary  artist.  The  decision 
is  made.  Possibly  he  goes  unpunished  or 
is  warned  as  to  "the  next  time."  The  teach- 
er feels  as  if  in  a  sense  she  herself  has  been 
disciplined.  He  knows  he  has  had  the  best 
of  it.  His  comrades  know  it,  the  class 
knows  it,  and  discipline  has  once  more 
taken  the  count. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  corporal  punishment 
in  the  hands  of  the  class  teacher,  but  should 
the  day  ever  come  when  the  class  believe 
that  the  class  teacher  has  the  right  to  use 
the  strap,  that  she  will  do  so  if  necessary, 
even  if  that  belief  be  merely  a  belief  and 
not. a  fact,  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  use 
that  strap.     Again  it's  all  in  the  mind. 

But  until  the  class  teacher  represents  to 
the  child  the  embodiment  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, instead  of  being  a  pawn  of  the  prin- 
cipal,  not   until   then   will   our   schools  pro- 


duce   the    best    intellectual    results,    or   turn 
out  the  highest  type  of  citizens. 

In  questions  of  discipline,  every  school 
teacher  class  order  in  herself  should  be  the 
goddess  "She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed,"  and 
the  child  should  be  helped  to  see  that  he 
should  be  a  good  citizen  for  the  good  of 
himself  and  of  his  country.  When  I  think 
of  some  of  the  insults,  the  indignities  and  the 
open  mutinies  of  which  our  lady  teachers 
have  often  been  the  helpless  victims,  I  feel 
indeed  that  the  need  of  America,  the  salva- 
tion of  our  nation  depends  upon  respect  for 
authority,  for  law  and  order  and  on  self- 
control. 

The  Pension  for  School  Teachers 

In  the  discussion  on  the  pension  question, 
one  of  the  arguments  worthy  of  a  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera  is  the  plea  that  high- 
salaried  officials  having  been  able,  because 
of  their  higher  salaries,  to  live  in  a  more 
elevated  style  than  their  less  favored  breth- 
ern  and  sisters,  must  therefore  receive  a 
higher  pension  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
their  exalted  manner  of  living.  The  faculty 
say  to  us,  "We  can  not  live  on  fifty  dollars 
a  month,  we  must  have  more,  therefore  we 
will  give  you  less  than  fifty  so  as  to  get 
more  for  ourselves."  It's  a  pleasant  world, 
my  masters,  when  each  man's  for  himself 
and  the  devil  doesn't  "catch  the  hinder- 
most."     But  he  may!     He  may! 
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Editorial 


Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost 

The  Sierra  Educational  News,  the  official 
organ  of  the  California  Teachers' 'Associa- 
tion, has  secured  headquarters  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  Rand  McNally  Co.,  dealers  in 
school  supplies,  supplementary  and  other 
text  books.  This  gives  the  Rand  McNally 
Co.  a  stratgetic  position  over  all  competitors. 
The  teacher,  the  superintendent,  the  leader 
of  educational  thought,  the  strangers  within 
our  gates,  who  desire  to  seek  the  editorial 
advice  of  our  good  friend  Chamberlain,  or 
consult  on  business  matters  in  connection 
with  school  business  manager  James  A.  Ban- 
can  at  the  same  time  be  worked  for  orders 
for  maps,  school  desks,  supplemental  books 
by  the  shrewd  and  clever  representatives  of 
Rand  McNally  Co.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  and 
other  promoters  of  the  now  discredited 
affiliation  of  the  various  teachers'  organiza- 
tions of  California,  were  honestly  opposed 
to  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  being 
connected  with  a  publishing  house.  So  they 
purchased  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  and 
provided  that  the  teachers'  association  be 
the  direct  owners.  Then  it  could  never  be 
tainted  by  the  filth  of  the  dollar  mark  in  big 
business.     Now    the    chickens    have    come 

home  to  roost. 

*     *     * 

The  Flat  Rate  Pension  Bill 

The  elementary  grade  teachers,  eight 
thousand  strong,  are  in  favor  of  a  pension 
bill  where  all  teachers  shall  receive  an  equal 
amount.  It  is  fundamentally  just.  The 
committees  on  education  in  the  Assembly 
and  Senate  are  asked  to  -consider  the  pro- 
moters of  the  graded  bill.  They  will  find 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are  behind 
the  Alameda  bill  will  be  benefited  personally 
by  a  graded  rate,  while  the  eight  thousand 
graded  teachers  will  be  given  an  minimum 
rate.  Under  the  unwritten  law  if  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  this  journal 
in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  grade  teachers 
is  fighting  for  a  flate  rate  pension  bill. 

The  Failure  of  the  Affiilation  Movement 

After  four  years'  trial  the  great  affiliation 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  body  of  elected  representatives 
controlling  the  financial  affairs,  the  legisla- 
tive affairs,  and  educational  policy  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  failure. 


The  attack  on  the  Shanahan  Constitutional 
Amendment  resulted  in  discrediting  a  num- 
ber of  educational  leaders  who  previously 
had  the  listening  ear  of  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen. The  attempt  to  force  Superintend- 
ent O'Neil  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  Clunie 
Theatre  from  her  own  private  funds  when 
the  association  had  plenty  of  funds  for  other 
purposes,  has  aroused  intense  feeling  in 
Northern  California.  The  failure  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Bay  Section  to  attend  the 
San  Francisco  meeting.  The  organization 
of  the  Councils  in  San  Francisco,  of  the 
grades  in  Los  Angeles,  and  many  independ- 
ent bodies  over  the  State  has  taken  away 
the  moral  and  educational  force  of  the 
movement.  The  Sierra  Educational  News, 
under  its  present  management,  is  trying  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  former  editor, 
and  is  colorless.  The  association  is  held  to- 
gether on  a  purely  financial  basis  by  the 
splendid  business  ability  of  James  A.  Barr, 
and  the  pleasing  personality  of  A.  H. 
Chamberlain  and  his  marvelous  ability  to 
fail  in  seeing  the  motes  and  beams  in  our 

cross-eyed  educational  manikin. 
*     *     * 

The    Election    of    State    Superintendent    of 
Public   Instruction 

An  effort  is  under  way  to  pass  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  taking  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  away 
from  the  people  and  placing  it  in  the  ap- 
pointive list.  It  is  unfortunate  indeed, 
that  are  citizenship  cannot  be  trusted  to 
elect  a  man  to  represent  them  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  State.  The  movement, 
however,  does  not  come  from  the  people. 
It  comes  from  the  university — not  espe- 
cially from  the  University  of  California,  nor 
of  Stanford,  though  the  spokesmen  are 
Cubberly  of  Stanford  and  Reed  of  Berkeley. 
The  movement  is  national.  It  begins  with 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  at  Hell  Gate  and 
ends  with  President  Wheeler  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  is  based  in  the  depth  of  institu- 
tional selfishness.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system 
of  vocational  guidance,  limited  to  pets  and 
favorites  of  university  training.  The  meas- 
ure wears  the  mark  of  public  service.  It  is 
popular  with  the  men  who  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  who,  through  thrift, 
are  willing  to  be  standardized  bv  the  higher 
ups.  However,  the  people  of  California  are 
in  no  temper  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
limited,  and  are  not  in  favor  of  being  gov- 
erned by  appointees  of  a  commission. 
-i=     *     * 

Institutes  in  San  Francisco  in  1915 

It  is  reported  that  James  A.  Barr  has  ar- 
ranged for  over  eighty  diTerent  organiza- 
tions to  hold  meetings  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Senator  Strobridge  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  the  meeting  of  all  the 
countv  institutes  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
This  is  an  excellent  measure  and  will  result 
in  great  good.  The  public  service  cannot  be 
better  utilized  than  impressing  upon  teach- 
ers and  pupils  the  great  event  of  1915.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  affair  in  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  Catholic  Educational  Review  for 
February,   1913,  contains  a  spirited  review 


of  Mr.  Edward  G.  Cooley's  elaborate  report 
on  vocational  education.  The  editor  says  : 
A  Second  Public  School  System 
Mr.  Cooley's  report  is  very  interesting  even 
to  the  mere  logician.  His  premises  are  often 
elementary,  one  might  almost  say  platitudinous, 
truths.  From  these  premises  the  conclusions 
which  he  draws  are  ingenious,  even  if  a  dis- 
putant on  the  other  side  would  be  obliged  to 
cry  out  at  every  turn  "non  sequitur."  The  first 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  changed  home  con- 
ditions. 

Changed   Home    Conditions 

"The  home  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  educa- 
tional influence  which  characterized  it  in  the 
past.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  workshop  of  the 
parents;  the  father,  and  frequently  the  mother, 
are  taken  from  the  home  by  their  daily  work;  the 
general  work-community  of  parents  and  growing- 
children  has  disappeared.  The  modern  tenement 
house  or  flat  offers  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
either  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  prepare  for  the  vo- 
cational work  of  later  years.  Formerly,  the  boy 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town  had  chores  to 
do,  wood  to  cut,  cattle  to  care  for,  a  garden  to 
make,  his  own  playthings  to  manufacture,  and 
thereby  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  simpler  tools  and  processes  used  in  voca- 
tional life.  The  girl  was  required  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  household  from  her  earliest 
years  and  usually  learned  to  sweep,  sew,  cook, 
look  after  the  general  work  of  the  household, 
and  assist  in  the  care  of  the  smaller  children; 
in  other  words,  she  received  a  training  that  fitted 
her  to  preside  in  the  home  when  she  became 
responsible  for  one.  Then,  too,  the  training  she 
received  in  the  home  was  a  valuable  preparation 
for  vocational  work  outside  if  circumstances  re- 
quired her  to  undertake  self-support.  The  enor- 
mous number  of  women  now  undertaking  voca- 
tional work  in  commerce  and  the  industries  pre- 
sents a  new  social  and  economic  problem,  a 
problem  which  society  must  deal  with  through 
the  schools.  There  is  no  other  way  for  most  of 
these  girls  to  receive  the  preparation  for  voca- 
tional work  required  to  raise  them  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  worker,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
live   decent   and  happy  lives." 

Later  on  in  the  report,  this  argument  is  made 
to  serve  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  a 
separate  system  of  vocational  schools.  It  is 
needless,  of  course,  to  advert  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cooley  in  this  argument  presents  palpably 
evident  truths.  One  is  led  to  wonder,  however, 
whether  the  author  is  an  educator  or  merely  a. 
materialistic  philosopher  employed  on  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  in  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  old-time  home  furnished  a  training 
in  the  simple  occupations  of  life  and  of  a  tool- 
age,  a  training  which  was  invaluable,  however,  as 
the  basis  of  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
The  child,  through  these  occupations  and  through 
the  companionship  of  the  family  group,  built 
up  apperception  masses  which  enabled  him  later 
on  to  understand  human  history  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  high  ideals  of  duty,  of  religion, 
of  chivalry,  and  of  devotion  to  the  integrity  of 
the  home.  The  only  thing,  however,  which  Mr. 
Cooley  seems  to  see  in  the  beautiful  home  life 
of  the  past  is  the  ability  which  it  gave  to  make 
money  and  to  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled worker. 

The  report  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  "the  machine  has  caused  a 
division  of  labor  so  extreme  that  the  worker  now 
runs  a  great  risk  of  learning  only  a  small  part 
of  any  trade  or  business."  To  save  the  laborer 
from  being  dominated  by  his  work,  all  that  need 
be  done  is  to  train  the  boy  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  trade  in  a  vocational  school.  Mr.  Cooley 
either  has  no  perception  of  the  boy's  need  of  an 
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intellectual  life  apart  From  his  trade  and  above 
and  beyond  it,  a  training  thai  will  had  him  to 
employ  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  enrichment 
of  life  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  things  of 
the  mind,  or,  if  he  docs  perceive  it,  he  chooses  to 
ignore   it   in   his  special   pleading. 

The  association  of  the  boy  in  the  factory  with 
p  rsons  older  than  himself  seems  to  Mr.  Cooley 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  child's  mental  and  moral 
well-being.  Our  poor  trades-people,  what  mon- 
sters they  must  he!  Where  are  we  to  get  teach- 
ers for  our  vocational  schools  whose  conduct  is 
much  superior  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
fathers  of  the  growing  generation?  The  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  the  old-lime  home,  for  which 
Mr.  Cooley  professes  a  lingering  respect,  did 
actually  grow  up  in  the  company  of  persons  older 
than  themselves  and  of  their  own  class;  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
.,-  well  as  the  servants  in  the  house.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  that  in  the  factory  "in  many 
s  the  taste  for  work  which  he  has  brought 
with  him  from  the  school  gives  way  to  habits  of 
indifference   and   idleness"! 

*  *      * 

A  Warning 

Teachers  and  others  are  hereby  warned 
thai  the  advertisement  of  the  National  An- 
thers' Institute  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
nary  issue  of  this  Journal  does  not  have  our 
endorsement.  Our  investigations  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  firm  have  not  been  satis- 
Eacti  iry. 

H:       *       * 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore's  inquiry  into  the  School 
System   of   New   York   has  created   national 

interest. 

*  *     * 

City  Superintendent  McClymonds  has 
been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Oakland.  He  has.  however,  stated  that 
lie  intends  t>>  retire  from  educational  work 
in  July,  1913. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  . 
OF  SCHOOLS 

The  following  mites  will  he  of  interest' 
to  all  schools: 

In  my  visits  to  the  various  schools  I  have 
noticed  a  tendency  to  shorten  recesses  and 
sometimes  In  eliminate  the  afternoon  re- 
cess. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  fol- 
low the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  as  published  in  the  Register,  in  this 
matter.  The  playground  affords  the  alert 
teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  aid  in 
right  character  development,  the  chief  aim 
of  all  school  work. 

1 1  the  time  between  nine  and  three-thirty 
i  .r  four  o'clock  he  well  used  there  will  be 
little  need  for  home  study  and  it  must  not 
be  required  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  This  will  leave  their  home  lime 
free  for  helpful  chores  that  will  add  much 
i..  the  child's  efficiency.  I  do  nut  mean  by 
this  to  decry  the  value  of  a  short  lime  given 
voluntarily  t"  study  every  night  and  the 
learning  systematically  and  thoroughly 
thereby  of  some  one  lesson.  A  good  habit 
is  thus  formed,  that  will  be  helpful  not  only 
during  high  school  years  bul  throughout 
life  as  well. 

The  teacher  should  always  be  interested, 
enthusiastic  and  helpful  about  all  home 
work  nf  the  children  and  lead  them  to  know 
the  educational  value  nf  the  practical  train- 


ing they  are  getting  in  manual  arts,  do- 
mestic science  and  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Chico  is 
desirous  of  extending  its  service  to  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  Northern 
California. 

That  you  may  become  familiar  with  the 
plan,  I  shall  ask  that  the  bulletin  explana- 
tory of  the  normal  extension  work  be  sent 
you.  C.  A.  Stebbins  has  charge  of  the 
school  garden  work  and  when  you  hear  from 
him,  I  hope  that  however  small  the  begin- 
ning, something  will  be  done  in  response 
to  his  suggestions. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  bul- 
letin on  Civics  from  the  S.  F.  State  Normal 
School.  The  County  Board  of  Education 
advises  that  this  bulletin  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  text  book.  Price  postpaid  15c;  in 
lots  of  twenty-five  or  more,  expressage  paid 
by  purchaser,  10c.  Address  Bulletin  Fund, 
State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Copies  of  the  new  State  grammar  will  be 
sent  to  the  different  schools  in  a  few  days. 
These  should  be  stamped  with  the  library 
stamp  and  used  as  a  desk  book  by  the  teach- 
er. If  copy  does  not  reach  you  please  no- 
tify this  office. 

The  selections  for  memorizing  can  be 
found  in  the  books  referred  to  in  the  man- 
ual. If  these  books  are  not  already  in  the 
library  it  will  be  well  to  get  them. 

Much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  of  the  children  from  injury. 
Use  the  shades  in  the  school  room  so  that 
the  children  will  not  face  the  light  nor  have 
light  from  two  sides  of  the  room  at  one 
time.  Do  not  use  school  towels  nor  school 
cups.  Examine  all  toilets  daily  and  have 
them  kept  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  condi- 
tions allow. 

Judging  from  a  few  lists  of  needed  text 
books  for  1913,  some  of  the  teachers  are 
making  estimates.  But  few  of  our  county 
schools  make  promotions  in  mid-term  so 
it  is  unnecessary  for  those  who  do  to  fill 
out  column  "a."  In  column  "b"  put  the 
actual  number  of  new  books  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  opening  of  the  school  next 
September.  Determine  this  estimate  just 
as  you  would  if  the  books  were  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  parents  instead  of  by  the  people 
of  California.  In  accordance  with  direc- 
tions mail  the  list  at  once  and  direct  to  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Sacramento,  Cal. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  year  will  be 
marked  by  earnest  endeavor  and  crowned 
with    success. 

MINNIE  R.  O'NEIL. 
*     *     * 

$2.50   GRADUATING  FROCK  AN 

ADDITION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

GIRL'S  CHARM 

Los  Angeles  has  followed  the  precedent 
nf  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High  School. 
The    1.500   girl    graduates   of   the    grammar 


schools  of  the  southern  city  appeared  in 
gowns  none  of  which  cost  more  than  $5  and 
most  of  which  cost  only  $2.50.  This  is 
the  "recipe"  for  the  $2.50  gown,  as  an- 
nounced by  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Francis : 

Five  yards    of    dimity   at   23    cents,    $1.25. 

Two  yards  of  silk  ribbon  at  20  cents,  40  cents. 

Five  yards  of  lace  at   15   cents,  75   cents. 

Thread,   notions,   10   cents. 

Total,   $2.50. 

The  girls  made  their  own  pretty  frocks, 
working  after  school  hours  for  four  or  five 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Uniform  clothing  for  school  children  is  an 
abomination,  but  uniform  cost  of  material, 
with  variety  in  design  as  the  taste  of  the 
girl  dictates,  is  wholesome,  delightful  en- 
couraging. 

So  great  a  naturalist  as  John  Burroughs 
says  in  one  of  his  charming  essays :  "The 
American  school  girl  is  the  most  bewitching 
creature  in  the  world." 

And  when  to  this  native  witchery  is  added 
simplicity,  the  craftsmanship  of  the  needle 
daintily  plied,  the  sweetness  of  dimity  and 
the  individual  touch  of  a  ribbon  and  a  bow 
and  a  bit  of  lace,  the  American  school  girl 
is  the  most  charming — and  economical — 
creation  on  the  planet. — San  Francisco  Call. 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of  All   Methods— Old  and  New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.       (Two    Doors    North) 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
A  G  E  N  C  Y 


13  0  2     A  U  DITORIUM      BUILDING,      CHICAGO 
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Western  School  Notes 

Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  has  proposed  a 
co-operation  loan  agency  for  teachers.  This  is 
a  good  plan.  But  why  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  borrowing?  The  discounting  of  warrants  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit. 

*  *      * 

Los  Angeles  now  has  an  enrollment  of  over 
70,000  school   children. 

*  *      * 

Santa  Monica's  beautiful  new  high  school  build- 
ing has  been  completed. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Alice  O.  Baxley  of  the  Fruitvale  School 
No.  3  has  had  trouble  with  the  faculty  in  her 
school.  The  Board  of  Education  transferred  her. 
The  patrons  of  the  school  entered  into  the  fight 
and   the  result  has   been   plenty   of  publicity. 

California  ranks  as  follows  in  its  school  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  the  other  47  States 
in  the  U.  S. :  First,  Highest  salaries  for  teachers. 
Second,  High  Schools.  Second,  expense  per 
child.  Third,  excellency  of  school  plant.  Fourth, 
general  rank. 

These  are  the  statistics  given  in  an  exhaustive 
and  comparative  anaylses  of  the  public  school 
systems  in  the  forty-eight  States,  as  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Division  of  Educa- 
tion. The  booklet  gives  the  latest  data  collected 
in  1910  and  1911. 

It  cost  California  $27  to  educate  each  child, 
the  report  states,  and  with  respect  to  the  highest 
expenditures  per  child,  California  ranks  seventh 
to  other  States,  in  terms  of  current  expenses, 
sites,  new  buildings  and  equipment  not  being  in- 
cluded. 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, for  which  California  leads  all  other  States 
in  the  Union,  it  says  that  California  pays  $918 
per  teacher,  on  a  average,  while  its  nearest  com- 
petitor,  Arizona,   pays   $817. 

*  *     * 

Principal  Williams  will  introduce  several  two- 
years'  business  course  in  the  Sacramento  High 
School.  This  is  right.  If  we  are  going  to  pre- 
pare men  and  women  for  life,  the  schools  should 
give  them  the  necessary  drill  in  business  methods, 
with  regard  to  cultural  development. 

*  *     * 

The  Central  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Fresno  on  the  week  beginning  March  10.  Prom- 
inent speakers  have  been   engaged. 

*  *     # 

Officers  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association. 
Northern  Section,  are  being  put  on  the  grill  by 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  valley 
who  have  demanded  to  know  why  a  surplus  ex- 
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By   ETTA  PROCTOR  FLAGG 

Supervisor   of   Domestic    Science   in  the 
Los  Angeles  Public   Schools 

The  ideal  text  in  domestic  science  for  the 

grades    and    small   high    schools. 
A  course  for  one  year  or  two,  according  to 
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Price    75    Cents 
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isting  in  the  joint  institute  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  association.  The  institute  tried  to  collect 
$200  from  each  of  11  counties  to  meet  expenses 
of  the  October  convention  held  here.  Mrs. 
Minnie  O'Neil,  Sacramento  Superintendent,  re- 
fused to  pay  the  $200  contending  the  expenses 
did  not  aggregate  $2,200  as  this  city  and  county 
had  paid  hall  rents.  She  demanded  an  itemized 
statement  of  President  C.  M.  Chaney  of  Willows. 
The  district  attorney  advised  her  no  surplus  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Now  other  counties  that  paid  the  $200 
arc   preparing  to   demand   a   refund. — S.   F.   Call. 

The  Pomona  High  School  students  have  ar- 
ranged to  buy  a  moving  picture  machine  to  illus- 
trate phases  of  educational  work. 

Supervisor  Charlton  of  the  Los  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest  has  given  a  permit  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Playground  Association  to  occupy  ten 
acres  of  land  north  of  Monrovia,  on  the  south 
side  of  what  is  known  as  Fish  canyon,  for  play- 
ground purposes.  The  rent  exacted  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  but  nominal.  The  request  was  con- 
veyed to  Supervisor  Charlton  through  Superin- 
tendent  Raitt   of  the   Playground   Association. 

The  city  of  Fresno  is  in  the  midst  of  a  school 
war.  The  Republican,  Chester  Rowell's  paper, 
says : 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  now  actively  engaged 
•in  a  movement  to  have  C.  L.  McLane  removed, 
claiming  that  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting an  increase  of  salaries  demanded  by  them. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  declare  that 
such  was  not  the  case  but  that  the  money  was 
not  available  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
granted  the  increase  for  this  reason.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  teachers  have  been  hard  worked 
without   increased    compensation. 

Already  the  teaching  faction  seeking  a  change 
has  settled  upon  a  candidate  for  City  Superinten- 
dent and  has  brought  forward  the  name  of  Frank 
M.  Lane,  principal  of  the  Washington  Grammar 
School.  Parties  who  have  been  informed  of  the 
desire  of  the  teachers,  by  those  who  are  most 
active  in  the  teaching  ranks,  say  that  it  is  now 
the  intention  of  this  faction  to  go  out  and  look 
for  school  trustees  who  will  be  favorable  to  the 
removal  of  McLane  and  who  would'  be  willing 
to   appoint  Lane   in   his   stead. 

Unless  some  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education  change  their  minds,  it  is 
probable  that  a  complete  new  set  will  be  selected 
and  it  is  said  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
get  hold  of  candidates  who  will  be  most  efficient 
in  providing  for  the  demand  for  more  schools 
for  the  city.  This  new  board  will  probably  ask 
for  a  bond  issue  among  its  first  acts,  or  as  soon 
after  as  it  has  been  placed  in  touch  with  the 
situation. 

*     *     # 

W.  S.  Keinholtz,  who  has  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  work  of  the  Pasadena 
public  school  system,  recently  announced  an  out- 
line of  his  plans  for  the  work  of  this  kind  that 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  new  Polytechnic  High 
School  when  it  is  opened  next  fall.  He  expects  to 
establish  there  what  will  practically  amount  to  a 
model  scientific  farm  and  dairy,  to  cover  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  he  states  that  so  eager 
are  the  children  to  take  up  the  work  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  provide  room  for  them  all. 

His  plans  are  extensive  and  embrace  a  number 
of  buildings  on  which  work  will  soon  be  begun. 
They  will  be  completed  during  the  summer,  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  of  school.  Even  chickens  and  two 
cows  are  to  be  included  in  the  scheme. 

There  will  be  a  greenhouse,  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  feet  in  dimensions;  seevnty-five  cold  frames, 
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two  large  hot  beds,  fifty  experimental  plots,  two 
nursery  row  plots,  two  poultry  barns,  each  eight 
by  twenty-six  feet  in  dimensions;  a  dairy  barn, 
a  dairy  building,  where  the  girls  of  the  school 
will  make  butter  and  cheese,  to  be  used  in  con- 
coction of  dishes  by  the  domestic  science  class; 
a  dairy  laboratory  and  a  soil  laboratory,  besides 
many   other   adjuncts  and  appurtenances. 

"A  tremendous  demand  is  being  made  on  this 
department  of  the  school  system,"  said  Kein- 
holtz.  "We  have  had  to  refuse  applicants.  The 
children  are  not  alone  interested  in  the  phase  of 
the  work  that  takes  them  out  of  doors,  but  they 
take  an  even  greater  interest  in  the  laboratory 
work,  and  the  scientific  features  of  the  study. 
A  dozen  lath-houses,  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  in 
dimensions,  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  and  many  things  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  school  gardens  to  home  gardens,  where 
it  is  grown  under  school  inspection.  Some  of  the 
children  have  even  been  selling  produce  from 
their  gardens.  Several  days  ago  one  of  the  graded 
school    gardens    produced    two    large    gunnysacks 

of  radishes." 

*  *     * 

The  San  Francisco  Polytechnic  High  School 
has  increased  over  40  per  cent  in  attendance  the 
past  two  years.  It  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  -SCO.  Principal  Ferguson  has  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  every  department. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  received  during 
February  twelve  tons  of  free  text  books  for  dis- 
tribution   to   pupils. 

*  *     * 

W.  W.  Stone,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  in  California  to  keep  alive  the  virtues  and 
public  service  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  arranged  a 
fine  program  for  Lincoln  Day,  February  12,  at 
his  Lincoln  School.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  McQuaide,  Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona, 
Samuel  Shortridge,  Superintendent  Roncovien, 
Col.  James   E.   Power  and  others. 

*  *     * 

The  teachers  of  Sacramento  presented  O.  W. 
Erlewine  with  a  fine  silver  set  as  a  token  of 
esteem. 

*  *     * 

Xot  more  than  400,000  State  text  books  will  lie 
required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  school  child- 
ren of  the  State  during  the  present  half  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Hyatt.  Hyatt  bases  his 
estimate  on  the  fact  that  so  far  approximately 
230,000  books  have  been  shipped  out  to  the  schools 
of  the  State,  and  most  of  the  larger  orders  have 
been  filled.  Next  September,  however,  will  come 
a   demand   for  another  set  of  books. 

*  *     * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Womans'  Club  of 
San  Francisco  held  its  quarterly  meeting  in  the 
Sequoia  Club  Hall  on  February  15.  A  splendid 
program  on  "The  City  Beautiful"  was  given.  Tin 
speakers  were  Dr.  D'Ancona,  on  "Need  of  a 
City  Plan;"  Superintendent  Roncovien.  "A  Sys- 
tem of  School  Gardens;"  Miss  S.  Jones,  "Care 
•  of  Public  Property;"  Col.  Power,  "School  Build- 
ings and  Grounds;"  Supervisor  G.  Gallagher, 
"Streets  and  Plans;"  A.  Kashland,  "Lessons  from 
Foreign  Cities;"  Miss  Regan,  "Playgrounds;"  Mr. 


Heaton,  "Lessons  from  Our  Nearest  Neighbor;" 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  "Use  of  Vacant  Lots;"  Miss 
Katherine  Ball,  "Message  of  Art;"  Miss  Louise 
McDermott,  "What  a  School  Garden  Might 
Teach."  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  as  president  of 
the  club,  presided  in  a  clever  and  dignified  manner. 

*  *     * 

The  following  program  was  given  before  the 
Ladies'  Endeavor  Society  of  the  Congregation 
Beth-Israel  Monday,  February  3,  1913,  3:30  p.  m.: 

"The  Trend  of  Modern  Education,"  Mrs.  M. 
M.  FitzGerald,  principal  John  Swett  Grammar 
School:  "The  Value  of  Commercial  Training," 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Murphy,  principal  High  School  of 
Commerce;  "Continuation  Schools,"  Mr.  Frank- 
lin K.  Barcthel,  supervisor  of  Manual  Training, 
San  Francisco  schools;  "The  Miranda  W.  Lux 
Foundation  for  Girls,"  Miss  Theresa  M.  Otto, 
dean  of  the  Women,  California  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts;  "The  Need  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance," Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona,  president  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education. 

*  *     * 

Leila  France  McDermott  has  published  songs 
for  school  use  for  elementary  and  higher  grades. 
"Seven  Heart  Songs"  and  "Five  Little.  Song  Pic- 
tures" are  very  popular.  They  are  on  the  library 
lists  in  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Marin,  San  Mateo, 
Sonoma,  Contra  Costa  and  Butte.  Order  copies 
from  Leila  France  -McDermott,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 
*     *     * 

Benicia  has. organized  a  night  school. 

C.  C.  Young,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Lowell  High  School, 
San   Francisco. 
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A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal..  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
77C-"7r!    Mis-ion    street.    San    Francisco. 


A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.     We 
*o    not   send   you    printed   notification    blanks   telling   you   to 
"go  after"  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.  -   We   write  up 
and    send    the    employer    a    special    bound    report    upon 
your    qualifications,    showing    preparation,    personality, 
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Tonopah  (Nev.),  February  3. — A  warrant  has 
been  issued  here  for  the  arrest  of  Prof.  A.  H. 
Yoder,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Tonopah, 
for  assault  and  battery.  It  is  alleged  that  in 
reprimanding  Harold  Bowler,  son  of  Attorney 
P.  M.  Bowler,  he  became  incensed  at  the  lad's 
attitude  and  remarks  and  slapped  the  boy  in  the 
face  and  seized  his  shoulders. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  the  lad  fell  to  the  floor 
and   his   arm  was   broken. 

Until  the  other  high  school  students  inter- 
ceded, it  is  charged,  the  boy  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  school  to  consult  a  physician. — Sacramento 
Bee. 

H.  W.  Frank  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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but    it    places    you    in    the    position    you     desire. 
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Life  without  industry  is  Guilt  and  In- 
dustry without  Art  and  Education  is  Brut- 
ality— Ruskin. 

Not  that  art  of  education  is  being  neglected 
these  busy  days  but  sometimes  you  forget  how 
much 
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Every  teacher  of  Manual  Training  should  have 
one  of  our  Color  Charts,  twenty  colors  to  choose 
from  and  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  that 
wish. 
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Book  Notes 


The  largest  and  most  com- 
plete production  catalogue  ever 
issued  by  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  now  being  mailed  to 
the  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  purchasing  agents  and 
others  interested  in  graphite, 
crucibles,  paint,  lubricants,  pencils  and  the  other 
productions  of  the  Dixon  Company. 

Though  over  one  hundred  pages  of  type  and 
illustrations  are  used,  this  catalogue  does  not 
attempt  to  carry  a  full  description  of  the  entire 
Dixon  line  and  only  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  Dixon's  American  Graphite  Pencils  are  listed. 
The  Dixon  Company  attach  a  peculiar  value 
to  their  production  catalogue  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  acquaint  those  who  are  already  users 
of  one  form  of  graphite  with  its  many  other 
forms  and  uses.  If  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  graphite  productions  you  are  invited  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 
*     *     * 

"Studies  in  Literature,"  by  Frederick  M.  Tis- 
del,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  price 
90  cents"  net.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  text 
book  for  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  read  in  these  schools  and 
required  for  admission  to  college  in  English.  In 
Part  I,  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  define  briefly 
the  various  literary  types  and  to  impress  their 
characteristics  by  an  inductive  study.  Part  II 
consists  of  a  brief  survey  of  English  literature. 
Many  suggested  readings  are   given. 

"Elementary  Biology,  Plant,  Animal,  Human," 
by  James  Edward  Peabody  and  Arthur  Ellsworth 
Hunt,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  price 
$1.25  net.     The  authors  in  the  publication  of  this 


text  have  aimed  to  keep  in  mind  and  to  unify 
the  study  of  plant,  animal  and  human  biology. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  its  kind  on 
the  unification  of  animal,  human  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  correlation  of  these  three  ac- 
tivities  is   complete. 

*  *     * 

"1915."  Leila  France  has  published  a  Round 
(4  parts)  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  song  is 
dedicated  to  Young  Californians.  The  words  are 
as  follows: 

"California    Girls,    California    Boys, 

With  your  voices  high  uplifting, 

You   must  make   a  stir,  you   must   make   a  noise 

In   the   world   in   Nineteen-Fifteen." 

The  price  is  5  cents  per  copy,  50  for  $2.00. 
Get  a  copy.  Address  Elite  Musical  Co.,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

*  *     * 

"The  Golden  Door  Book,"  by  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  George,  Hodges  and  Edward  Lawrence 
Stevens,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
price  50  cents  net.  This  is  one  of  the  series  of 
books  which  embodies  the  graded  system  of 
moral  instructions. 

£      %      % 

"Beginnings  in  English,"  by  Frances  Lilian 
Taylor,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  publication  devoted  to 
the  development  of  art  of  story  telling  in  child- 
ren. It  is  a  most  excellent  book  for  supplemental 
reading  in   the   primary  grades. 

*  *     * 

"Mix's  Might}'  Animals,"  by  Jennie  Irene  Mix, 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Lucas, 
Director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  cloth,  12mo,  144  pages,  illustrated,  price 
40  cents,  American  Book  Company.  Intended 
for  elementary  reading  in  the  fifth  year,  this  book 
is  unique,  being  the  first  one  to  introduce  school 
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children  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
strange  beasts  and  reptiles  of  very  ancient  times. 
The  chapters  are  as  interesting  as  fairy  stories. 
They  not  only  describe  the  appearance  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  dinosaur,  the  triceratops,  the  mega- 
therium, the  mastodon,,  and  various  other  mighty 
animals,  but  also  explain  how  men  have  acquired 
and  are  still  acquiring  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
concerning  those  terrible  creatures.  The  illus- 
trations are  of  the  same  quality  as  the  text — ac- 
curate, interesting  and  instructive. 
:i=       *       * 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  has  issued  "The  Early 
Sea  People,"  by  Katherine  Dopp.  The  book  is 
finely  illustrated   and   suitable   for   grade  work. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Miessner  Music-motif  Cards 

By  W.  OTTO   MIESSNER 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

The  Best  Short-cut  to  Sight-Reading  That  Has  Ever  Been  Devised 

These  drill  cards  help  the  pupil  in  learning  to  read    music  just  as  phonetic  cards  help  him  in  learning  to  read 
sentences.     They  represent  a  short  cut  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  accurate  and  rapid  musical  sight-reading. 
They  give  a  mastery  of  the  groups  of  related  tones   or   "motifs"    and    insure    intelligent    music    reading. 
The  use  of  these  cards  accomplishes  these  results : 


(a) 
(b) 

(c) 


Reduces  the  eye  strain. 

Does  away  with  the  waste  of  energy  which 
comes  from  concentration  on  individual  notes. 
Leaves   the    mind    more    free    to    interpret   the 


(d)  Enables   the   pupil   to   read   music   much   more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other  method. 

(e)  Reduces    to   a    minimum    the    difficulty   of   the 
transition  from  the  treble  to  the  bass  clef. 


Each  Set  Includes  Six  Series  of  Cards  and  the  Plan  of  Work. 
Price $3.00 
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OLSEN  &  LUTTERKORT 

TAILORS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Every  Way 

316  PHELAN  BUILDING 

Phone  Ktarny  3590  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  5972  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 

DR.  J.  O.  MOORE 

DENTIST 

Rooms  301-302-304  Pacific  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Weber's    New   Exposition   Map   of    California 

Size  .?K  in.  x  48  in.  Lithographed  in  six  colors.  A  complete,  correct  and  up-to-date 
Map  of  the  State  of  California,  and  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Oregon.  Shows  all 
Railroads,  Electric  Reads,  Main  Wagon  Roads,  besides  the  usual  physical  features  of 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Bays,  etc.;  also  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Post  Offices,  etc. 
Also  a  complete  index  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Mountains  and  Peaks, 
Capes   and    Points  and  oilier   topographical  features. 

Besides  the  above,  it  also  includes  special  Inset  Maps  on  large  scale  of  the  San 
Francisco  Hay  Counties,  and  the  Southern  California  Region  of  Los  Angeles  and 
vieinitv.  and  a  detailed  Map  of  the  main  portion  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  EX- 
P(  iSITM  i\  GR(  >UNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

NOTE:  A  special  Sacramento  edition  includes  Map  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  in 
place  of  the  Southern  California  Inset  Map. 

On   Heavy   Map   Paper,   with   Common   Rollers $2.90 

Mounted   on.  Cloth   and   Common    Rollers 4.00 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Spring  Roller  in  Wood  or  Steel  Case 6.00 

Agents  Wanted 

C.   F.  WEBER   &   CO. 

36S-367  MARKET  STREET  512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal.  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 

School  Supplies  of  Every  Kind 


W.  D.  Fennimore    1   i    |    /    /    A.  R.  Fenmmore 
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181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221    Broadway,  Oakland 


Replace  Your  Old 
Style  Eye  Glasses 

With  the  New  EQUIPOISE, 
then  your  eye  glasses 
will  keep  straight,  look  well 
and  give  the  best  possible  results 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:   24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         ::  Los  Altos,  Cal 


If    You     Want     Anything    and     Don't     Know     Where     to    Get     It 


N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Write     to 


He  Will  Tell  You 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D,  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin   Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  cm  always  sn  urc  competent  ti  ai  hers  from  us.  No  charge  fur  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  al  our  expense.  <J  'Seaclicrs  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll,  tj  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 71  7  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Lessons 


in 


English 


By  JOHN  M.  MANLY 

Head    of    Department    of    English,    University 
of  Chicago 


and  ELIZA  R.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Elementary  English,  Boston 

'  I  'HIS  New  Series  provides  for 
*■  effective  training  in  spoken 
as  well  as  written  English.  It 
cultivates  the  habit  of  using  un- 
hesitatingly and  automatically  cor- 
rect forms,  and  the  habit  of  using 
correct,  idiomatic  speech.  It  cor- 
relates the  English  work  with 
other  studies,  such  as  geography 
and  history.  It  provides  an  abun- 
dance of  material  for  practice 
that  is  well  graded,  apt,  and  in- 
teresting. Besides  the  usual  writ- 
ten exercises,  it  includes  instruction 
in  writing  business  letters,  orders, 
bills,  checks,  receipts,  reports  of 
committees,  etc.  The  section  on 
grammar  is  clear,  concise,  and 
prepares  for  high  school  studies. 

Book  1.— LANGUAGE  LES- 
SONS. Cloth.  Illustrated. 
320  pages       .       .        45  cents 

Book  2.— COMPOSITION  AND 
GRAMMAR.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated.    370  pages      60  cents 


D.C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

Boston        New  York        Chicago 

565  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


G.  H.  Chilcote,  Mgr. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
BO  may  loi  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

The  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  '  W.  Fricke, 
Oakland,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary,    Dec.   30-Jan.    3. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware, 
President,  Chico,  Cal. ;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

•  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  Mark  Keppel,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  President ;  James  A.  Barr,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary. 


In  Foreign  Parts 

Fortune  carried  me  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  this  month — across  the  continent,  to 
attend  the  great  National  Meeting  of  Super- 
intendents, three  thousand  strong,  at  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  With  my  desk 
piled  mountain  high  with  unanswered  let- 
ters, with  free  text  books  a-clamoring,  with 
the  Legislature  all  around,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  I  have  not  much  or  time  or  heart  or 
energy  for  writing  anything  adequate  about 
the  journey  or  the  educational  meeting 
which  caused  it.  Please  accept  these  few 
hasty  paragraphs  as  an  evidence  of  good  in- 
tentions, and  pass  their  crudeness  by. 


The  Quaker  City 

Philadelphia  soon  impresses  the  visitor 
with  a  sense  of  quiet  dignity.  Its  miles  and 
miles  of  home-streets  are  in  modest  good 
taste,  all  the  same  height,  with  no  spaces  be- 
tween them  and  each  with  plain  marble  steps 
leading  from  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  up 
to  the  simple  front  door. 

The  historic  landmarks  of  the  city  make 
it  a  delight  to  anyone  who  has  been  a  stud- 
ent of  American  history.  Ben  Franklin  lies 
under  a  big  slab  of  sandstone,  so  near  the 
street  that  you  can  touch  it  through  the 
fence  in  passing  along.  Betsy  Ross  made 
the  flag  in  a  three-story  dwelling  that  now 
seems  like  a  doll-house,  with  big  business 
structures  looking  down  on  it  from  every 
side.  Independence  Hall  was  a  joy  to  linger 
with — its  banquet  hall,  its  committee  rooms, 
its  ruge  fireplaces,  and  more  than  all,  its 
portraits,  its  oil  portraits  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  What  a 
stern  old  lot  they  were,  to  be  sure — long  of 


nose,  square  of  chin,  lean  of  cheek,  cold  of 
eye,  austere  and  forbidding  of  aspect !  Hard- 
ship, self-denial,  determination,  peeped  from 
those  rugged  faces.  Nobody  softer  would 
have  done  it  or  could  have  done  it.  If  they 
had  been  less  "sot  in  their  ways"  they 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  risk  of  hanging 
separately  and  wouldn't  have  hung  together 
as  they  did.  No  one  can  help  a  feeling  of 
veneration  at  seeing  the  actual  table  upon 
which  they  signed,  the  chairs  they  sat  in, 
the  broad  planks  of  the  floor  they  walked 
on.  One  understands  and  feels  the  Revolu- 
tion as  never  before,  after  seeing  these 
things  with  his  eyes  and  soaking  in  a  historic 
atmosphere  for  even  a  little  while. 


WILSON'S   INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

"The  feelings  with  which  we  face  this 
new  age  of  right  and  opportunity  sweep 
across  our  heart-strings  like  some  air  out 
of  God's  own  presence,  where  justice  and 
mercy  are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and 
the  brother  are  one.  We  know  our  task  to 
be  no  mere  task  of  politics  but  a  task  which 
shall  search  us  through  and  through,  wheth- 
er we  be  able  to  understand  our  time  and 
the  need  of  our  people,  whether  we  be  in- 
deed their  spokesmen  and  interpreters, 
whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  compre- 
hend and  the  rectified  will  to  choose  our 
high  course  of  action. 

"This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day 
of  dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces 
of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's 
hearts  wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the 
balance;  men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say 
what  we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  o  the 
great  trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I 
summon  all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all 
forward-looking  men,  to  my  side.  God 
helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they 
will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me." 


Ari  Impressive  Gathering 

The  meeting  was  characterized  for  the 
most  part  by  the  greatest  propriety  and 
decorum.  It  was  at  Philadelphia;  it  was 
conducted  chiefly  by  elderly  schoolmasters 
from  the  Eastern  States.  The  president  was 
Franklin  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  correct  city  of  Boston.  Only  once 
did  I  see  anything  like  a  bud  of  levity  ap- 
pear, and  that  was  quickly  nipped. 

A  Solitary  Gleam 

The  secretary  was  reading  a  report. 
Some  wild  and  reckless  Southerner  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience  squeaked  out  "Louder" 
in  a  ridiculous  voice  and  intonation  that 
would  have  made  a  dog  laugh.  The  secre- 
tary stopped  in  horror.  The  chairman  arose 
to  his  gaunt  height  and  gazed  through  his 
frosty  whiskers  at  the  back  of  the  hall  with 
a  glare  that  would  stop  a  clock.     A  death- 


like silence  supervened.  The  hearts  of  the 
audience  stood  still.  Every  breath  con- 
gealed. The  squeaking  southerner  slowly 
shriveled  and  curled  up,  a  lifeless  shred  of 
intangible  nothingness.  Ten  dreadful  sec- 
onds passed.  The  clock  ticks  sounded  loud. 
A  pin  was  distinctly  heard  to  drop  ! 

At  last,  the  chairman  slowly  resumed  his 
seat.  The  secretary  read  once  more.  No 
word  was  spoken.  But  nobody  breathed 
freely  again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
nobody  ever  again  said  "Louder"  in  that 
festive  hall. 


Discussions 

The  matter  of  testing  the  emciency  of 
schools  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  curiosity  at  the  meeting.  It  seems  that 
a  school  of  experts  is  growing  „p  who  think 
they  can  use  yardsticks,  weights  and  meas- 
ures to  determine,  in  quantative  units,  the 
work  of  teachers,  pupils,  schools-^to  say 
just  how  efficient  one  teacher  is  as  com^~ 
with  another,  how  much  one  <■-'  ...  in  the 
town  accomplishes  as  comp,..cd  with  its 
fellows,  how  valuable  one  city's  school  sys- 
tem is,  in  exact  units,  as  measured  with  an- 
other city's.  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research 
are  being  formed  in  the  large  cities  and  ef- 
ficiency engineers  are  coming  up  to  the  lime 
light. 

This  whole  view  was  vigoroiHv  r^ 
lenged  and  combatted  by  so- 
known  leaders,  who  askec  .ooing 
questions:  "In  what  denomii..  ..on  can  you 
measure  a  mother's  love?  When  the  great- 
est things  a  teacher  does  do  not  reappear 
for  five,  ten,  twenty  years,  how  can  you  hope 
to  weigh  them  today?  What  yardstick  will 
measure  inspiration  or  enthusiasm?  Yet 
these  are  the  things  life's  made  of;  they 
more  than  all  things  else  distinguish  the 
good  school  from  the  poor." 

This  challenge  came  from  the  gray  beards, 
the  older  ones.  The  efficiency  fellows  were 
the  younger  set.  and  they  walked  around 
with  chips  on  their  shoulders,  dead  sure 
they  were  right;  with  a  bit  of  a  swagger, 
and  a  readiness  to  retort  "Reactionary"  at 
all  who  questioned  their  program. 

* 
*     * 

On  to  New  York 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  we  took  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  New  York.  All 
day  long  trains  leave  and  arrive  between 
these  two  points,  every  hour,  on  the  stroke 
of  the  clock.  Exactly  two  hours  are  used 
for  the  journey,  the  same  that  in  Ben  Frank- 
lin's time  required  three  full  days  of  weary 
bouncing  over  a  mud  road  in  a  stage  coach 
— ninety  miles!  Arrived  on  the  Jersey 
shore  of  the  lordly  Hudson,  our  train  took 
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on  an  electric  locomotive,  and,  with  a  run- 
ning shoot,  dived  clear  un.der  the  river, 
through  a  tube,  coming  up  to  the  surface 
again  among  the  skyscrapers  of  the  great 
city  of  the  continent. 


Modern  World  Wonders 

There  are  two  railroad  terminals  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central.  They  are  only 
lately  completed  and  they  are  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  built  of 
pure  white  marble,  with  classic  columns 
and  the  lovely  outlines  of  the  most  beautiful 
Grecian  temple.  They  rise  high  in  the  air, 
and  they  reach  down  forty  feet  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  Inside,  their  size  and 
luxury  are  simply  inconceivable.  The  first 
floor,  called  the  Concourse,  has  arched  ceil- 
ings so  high  that  they  look  like  the  distant 
sky.  Their  deep  blue  tint  carries  out  the  il- 
lusion, with  peeping,  twinkling,  electric  stars 
here  and  there.  The  milky  way  sweeps  over 
in  a  grand  curve,  and  the  constellations,  the 
Dipper,  Orion,  the  Twins  and  all  the  others, 
are  in  their  proper  place. 

There  are  marble  rooms,  apartments,  lob- 
bies, exits,  enclosures,  so  vast  and  so  varied 
that  the  mind  reels  at  trying  to  grasp  their 
complexities  and  their  magnificences.  In 
the  vast  waiting  rooms,  the  horn  of  a  mega- 
phone stands  up  at  the  end  of  every  seat, 
through  which  comes  the  voice  of  the  train 
announcer  in  the  booth,  to  everyone  at  once. 
Such  great  space  was  needed  that  it  required 
the  tearing  down  of  many  blocks  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  a  city  in  itself,  with  its 
manifold  activities  in  successive  layers  from 
forty  feet  underground  up  toward  the  sky. 
tts  lowest  level  is  a  great  sheaf  of  shining 
steel  tracks,  that  spread  out  like  a  fan  in 
either  direction,  reaching  under  the  water 
and  over  the  land  and  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  north,  south,  east,  west. 


Eastern  School  Visiting 

We  visited  one  of  the  large  public  schools 
on  Houston  street,  in  the  immigrant  region; 
and  it  gave  us  a  shock.  It  was  built  in  1837 
and  rebuilt  in  1856.  It  had  2.500  pupils,  all 
Jews  but  five  or  six.  the  principal  said.  It 
was  three  stories  high  and  divided  by 
oden  partitions  into  a  multitude  of  class- 
room-, thai  ought  to  have  been  called  closets 
rather  than  rooms.  These  were  packed  full 
of  old-fashioned  double  desks,  and  the  desks 
packed  full  of  children,  who  seemed  to  have 
in  i  place  t<  i  recite,  m  i  place  ti  i  move,  no  place 
to  play.  It  made  the  wide  spaces  and  the 
good  conditions  and  the  abundant  air  and 
sunshine  of  the  West  look  good  as  gold  to 
us. 

The  teachers  as  they  filed  out  seemed  to 
be  nearly  all  little,  dark  Jewish  girls,  well 
dressed  and  good  looking.  .The  one  who 
had  the  !■'.  grade  of  steamer  immigrants  was 
a  Pole,  and  a  very  active,  efficient  teacher. 
The  children  were  eager  to  learn,  anxious  to 
recite.  Children  off  the  -learner  less  than  a 
month  stood  up  and  repealed  one  of  Stephen- 
son's little  poems  of  childhood. 


Homeward  Bound 

Leaving  New  Orleans  in  the  night,  we 
sped  across  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  and 
entered  the  State  of  Texas,  great  Texas,  a 
thousand  miles  of  it.  requiring  days  and 
nights  to  traverse.  We  reached  Houston  at 
noon,  intending  to  stop  and  see  some  Texas 
schools;  but  a  warm  and  copious  rain  was 
falling  on  all  the  country  there,  and  our  car 
was  so  dry  and  cozy! 

What  a  wonderful  thing,  a  railroad  jour- 
ney, as  one  stops  to  look  at  it.  Here  we 
were,  circling  a  great  continent,  traveling 
6,000  miles,  crossing  a  dozen  lofty  mountain 
chains,  passing  through  fierce  storms  of  rain 
and  wind  and  snow  and  sleet — over  swamps, 
under  rivers,  across  deserts — yet  never  feel- 
ing a  touch  of  the  cold,  a  drop  of  the  wet  or 
a  breath  of  the  wind  !  All  the  time  in  lux- 
urious warmth  and  comfort  and  ease,  amid 
plush  cushions,  bright  lights,  plenty  to  eat, 
plenty  to  read,  abundant  leisure  and  pleasant 
companionship.  Compare  it  with  the  labors 
and  perils  of  the  same  journey  by  ox  wagon, 
fifteen  miles  per  day! 

Going  on  to  the  west,  we  touched  Old 
Mexixco  at  El  Paso  and  passed  from  Texas 
into  New  Mexico;  and  on  into  Arizona. 
Here  the  lovely,  purple,  distant  mountains 
and  the  wide,  free  country  began  to  look  like 
home.  'Twas  good  for  the  eyes — and  the 
lungs !  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  trains  were 
handled  better,  the  food  better  cooked,  the 
people  more  open-hearted,  the  cinders  and 
smut  less  in  evidence,  than  in  any  place  we 
had  been.    It's  good  to  get  home. 

It  may  chasten  a  Californian  somewhat, 
knock  some  conceit  out  of  him,  to  see  and 
feel  the  vastly  greater  power,  momentum, 
activity,  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  may  make 
him.  a  trifle  more  modest  to  find  that  he  lives 
away  out  on  the  edge  of  things  and  out  of 
the  swim — nevertheless,  it's  good  to  get 
home ! 


May  IS  will  be  observed  as  Peace  Day  by  hun- 
dreds of  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  As  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  First  Hague 
Conference  in  1899,  that  day  seems  to  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  ideals  of  peace. 

As  one  of  the  organizations  that  is  most  con- 
cerned in  the  spread  of  peace  sentiment  in  the 
schools  of  America,  the  American  School  Peace 
League  urges  all  school  people  in  California  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  movement.  Various 
methods  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  make  this 
day  stand  out  strongly  in  the  minds  of  pupils. 
Valuable  suggestions  can  be  secured  from  the 
1913  Peace  Day  Bulletin,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drews, secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League.  If  you  have  not  a  copy  of  this  year's 
nr  last  year's  bulletin  one  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  enclosing  $.04,  or  by 
writing  lo  the  undersigned,  a  copy  will  be  gladly 
sent    if   any    remain. 

ALDEN   11.  ABBOTT, 

i  Etary  of  California   Branch,  American  School 
Peace  League. 


THE  PASSING  OF  C.  F.  WEBER 

On  the  last  day  of  February  there  passed 
from  the  scene  of  earthly  activity  a  man 
who  was  truly  the  honored  Dean  of  the 
School  Supply  business.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  Mr.  C.  F.  Weber  of  the  firm  of 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.  was  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning  called  before  his  Maker.  Ap- 
parently in  the  best  of  health  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  his  passing,  his  end  was 
tragic  and  most  unusual.  During  the  day 
he  was  at  his  place  of  business  smiling  and 
cheerful;  at  noon  he  spent  an  hour  or  so 
at  the  Union  League  Club  of  which  he  was 
a  member;  in  the  evening  while  on  the  way 
to  a  friend  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
heart  failure  and  passed  away  before  med- 
ical   aid    could    reach    him. 

Mr.  Weber  was  a  native  of  Germany  and 
sixty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  school 
supply  business  and  his  factory  located  at 
Chicago  Heights  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  His  output  of  blackboard  and 
globes  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  fac- 
tory of  the  kind  in  the  world.  His  high 
sense  of  honor  was  manifested  in  his 
products  which  were  all  of  a  superior 
quality  and  known  wherever  schools  exist. 
The  local  house  of  which  he  was  president 
has  stood  high  in  educational  and  business 
circles  in  California  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Weber's  life, 
he  was  a  bank  clerk,  and  rose  from  that 
position  to  one  of  much  responsibility.  Af- 
terwards he  entered  the  employ  of  a  large 
school  supply  firm  to  which  he  ultimately 
succeeded.  His  career  was  marked  by  con- 
tinual success  made  possible  and  sure  by 
his  thorough  financial  training  and  by  his 
constant  application.  His  business  both 
here  and  in  Chicago  was  strong,  successful 
and  remunerative  and  he  occupied  a  most 
enviable  place  in   the  world  of  business. 

In  character  he  was  the  soul  of  honor;  in 
disposition  he  was  a  lovable  man  of  the 
old  school.  Shrewd  and  careful  in  his 
business  affairs,  he  was  equally  as  just  and 
square  with  those  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness dealings.  Kind  and  considerate  to- 
wards his  employees  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  a  happy  word  for  all,  they  held  for  him 
not  only  the  highest  respect  but  genuine 
affection. 

His  ideas  of  honesty  and  fairness  man- 
ifested towards  customer  and  competitor, 
were  as  firmly  based  as  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierras  which  he  loved,  and. his  habits 
and  thoughts  of  life,  as  clean  and  clear  as 
the  waters  of  Tahoe  where  his  recreation 
days   were   spent. 

In  the  evening  of  life  he  passed  on-  to 
the  reward  of  one.  who  played  the  game  of 
life  and  business  uprightly  and  with  justice 
to  all.  A  bereaved  family  mourns  the  loss 
of  a  kind  indulgent  father,  the  community 
of  a  splendid  citizen,  and  his  place,  deep 
seated  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him, 
cannot   be    filled. 
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By  Eliza 

Dr.  Maria  Sanford's  Message 
To  see  and  to  hear  Dr.  Maria  Sanford  was 
an  opportunity  of  a  life  time;  it  was  to  re- 
ceive anew  the  baptism  of  enthusiasm  in 
one's  life  work.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
many  of  us  left  her  presence,  with  a  light- 
ness of  heart,  and  a  hope  for  the  future — 
that  we  had  not  known  for  many  a  day? 
For  Dr.  Sanford  is  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  joy  of  work,  that  defies  fatigue  of 
body,  weariness  of  soul,  and  hails  the  com- 
ing years,  as  added  opportunities  for  effec- 
tive work  and  loving  service !  Such  a 
woman  never  grows  old.  She  may  become 
one  of  the  mothers  in  Israel — but  super- 
annuated— never !  Years  lay  no  weight 
upon  the  wise  woman;  rather  do  they  lend 
solemnity,  dignity,  authority  to  a  high 
priestess  of  education. 

Why  Delight  in  the  Deficiencies  of  Others? 
Why  is  it  that  we  so  often  take  such  satis- 
faction in  finding  others  to  be  in  error? 
Why  always  seek  for  the  weak  joint  in  the 
armor,  through  which  to  send  the  poisoned 
dart  of  unkind  criticism?  Why  condemn  a 
teacher  of  acknowledged  ability,  for  some 
minor  defect?  Are  any  of  us  perfect?  Is 
it  because  we  feel  that  the  mistake  of  an- 
other will  condone  our  own  error?  Do  we 
hope  to  find  excuse  and  consolation  for  our 
own  mistakes  and  wrongdoing?  Do  we  wish 
to  adopt  the  plea  of  the  school  room  cul- 
prit, "I'm  not  the  only  one"?  What  kind 
of  an  equality  is  that  gained  by  lowering 
ideals?  Why  not  elevate  to  a  higher  plane 
by  conscientious  personal  effort,  and  gen- 
erous appreciation?  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to   try? 

One  More  Count  Against  Billboards 
In  the  campaign  against  billboards  much 
was  said  as  to  their  inartistic  effect.  Not 
i  a  little  might  now  be  said  as  to  the  lower- 
ing tone  of  many  of  the  advertisements. 
While  some  of  these  are  artistic,  in  the 
sense  of  being  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
and  pleasing  as  to  line  and  treatment;  yet 
their  influence  is  decidedly  debasing — un- 
moral, if  you  prefer  the  term.  We  laugh 
over  the  memory  of  the  old  circus  posters 
that  used  to  cover  the  deadwalls.  We  sigh 
as  we  remember  that  the  circus  in  its  realitv 
was  never  quite  so  wonderful  as  was  the 
poster-created  anticipation.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  advertisements  of  today  with 
their  power  of  suggestion  ?  What  is  their 
affect  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon 
the  young,  and  immature,  upon  the  bright, 
receptive  child  intelligence?  Who  can 
hesitate  to  pronounce  certain  billboard 
effects  a  menace  to  the  moral  health  of  the 
rising  generation?  The  dashing  young- 
blades,  flashily  dressed,  smoking  cigarettes  ; 
old  soaks  guzzling  whisky;  apoplectic-look- 
ing gourmonds — sampling  gustatory  delic- 
acies, and  simpering  sirens  urging  the  con- 
sumption of  this  or  that  brand  of  beer,  all 
of  them  should  be  swept  out  of  sight.  They 
suggest,  they  tempt,  they  corrupt  first  the 
eye,  then  the  mind.     They  are  en  a  par  with 
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the    objectionable    features    of    the    Sunday 
supplement. 

Our  Boys  and  Cigarette-Smoking 
Speaking  of  cigarette-smoking  reminds 
one  that  the  vice  is  altogether  too  prevalent 
among  our  youth;  especially  among  school 
boys.  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  boys  smoke  openly  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school — or  stand  upon  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  school  yard  entrance, 
smoking  cigarettes,  spitting  all  over  the 
place — to  the  admiration,  and  contamination 
of  the  small  boy.  Why  is  this  permitted? 
The  conduct  of  our  American  youth  has 
received  well-merited  criticism.  Of  late,  I 
have  been  impelled  to  ask  myself — "Is  co- 
education responsible  for  the  bad  manners 
of  our  school  children?"  Not  once,  but 
many  times  have  the  street  cars  of  our  city 
been  the  scene  of  rudeness,  roughness  of  ac- 
tion, coarseness  of  speech,  and  even  vul- 
garity unspeakable,  to  the  great  disgust  and 
annoyance  of  the  passengers  compelled  to 
endure  the  infliction.  Surely  while  so  much 
is  being  done  for  our  children  in  the  educa- 
tional way — what  with  stereopticons  and 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science — to 
say  nothing'  of  music  and  dancing,  we  might 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  our  boys  and  girls 
would  develope  enough  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  keep  from  becoming  public 
nuisances.  As  for  the  old  fashioned  court- 
esy of  giving  way  to  elders,  that  is  a  for- 
gotten art.  School  girls  crowd  past  elderly 
women,  even  past  women  with  babies  in 
in  their  arms  and  rush  to  seats  while  these 
women  stand,  or  are  left  on  the  street  when 
the  car  starts.  Call  it  thoughlessness,  if 
you  like.  Good  breeding  is  something  that 
begins  before  the  school  age. 

The  Illiteracy  of  Billboard  Advertising 

Another  billboard  grievance  is  the  fact 
that  certain  advertisements  set  at  naught  all 
our  teaching  in  regard  to  beginning  every 
sentence  with  a  capital  letter.  Take  for  in- 
stance that  familiar  question,  "got  rheumat- 
ism ?"  The  initial  "g"  is  a  lower  case  letter. 
This  is  only  one  of  man}'  instances. 
Speak  to  the  advertiser  about  it  and  he  will 
reply,  "Yes;  I  know  it's  wrong;  but  that  is 
to  attract  attention."  But  why  blame  the 
advertiser — he's  interested  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  wares ;  in  creating  the  impression 
that  shall  result  in  a  demand  for  his  goods. 
Rather  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library — all  of 
them  men  of  education — some  of  them  in- 
structors of  the  youth.  Let  us  ask  them 
why  in  their  catalogs  and  their  monthly 
bulletins  they  set  at  naught  the  old  rule, 
"Titles  of  books  and  the  heads  of  their  prin- 
cipal divisions  should  begin  with  capitals"? 

Here  are  the  names  of  two  books  as  they 
are  printed  in  the  bulletin  for  February,  1913. 

Barnes,  Earl.  Woman  in  modern  society. 
1913.— 396  B26 

Burton,  Sir  R.  F.  The  book  of  the  sword. 
1884.     q399  B  95. 

What  do  vou  know  about  that? 


Grammar  in  the  Lower  Grades 
May  the  attempt  to  extend  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
schools  meet  with  success;  for  it  will  neces- 
sitate the  earlier  consideration  of  technical 
grammar. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teaching  technical 
grammar  feel  that  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
the  study  could  be  done  in  the  lower  grades. 
Probably  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  teaching  of  technical  gram- 
mar, than  in  relation  to  any  other  subject. 
First,  let  me  say,  that  all  device  and  subter- 
fuge to  avoid  technical  terms,  are  worse 
than  useless:  They  simply  create  obstacles 
that  must  be  removed  at  a  latter  date — if 
the  pupil's  thought  is  to  expand.  They  talk 
of  "James"  and  of  "jam"  as  name  words, 
avoiding  the  word  "noun"  as  if  it  were  a 
"swear  word" — ?  AVhy  call  a  declarative 
sentence — a  "telling  sentence" — and  an  in- 
terrogative sentence  an  "asking  sentence?" 
Why  not  use  the  proper  term — and  let  the 
meaning  be  learned  with  the  term?  Every 
art,  every  science,  every  form  of  religion, 
every  game,  every  pastime,  every  occupa- 
tion, has  its  own  characteristic  terms,  its 
proper  argot.  Why  not  recognize  and  use 
the  proper  grammatical  terms?  They  must 
be  learned  later — why  not  at  first?  Some 
one  has  asked  me — "How  would  you,  if  free 
to  choose,  begin  the  study  of  grammar?" 
First  I  should  teach  the  children  selections 
of  poetry,  and  of  prose — especially  of  prose, 
to  be  memorized  by  repetition  of  the  teach- 
er's words,  for  oral  concert  recitation. 
Selections  thus  memorized  with  be  rendered 
with  a  freer,  less  hampered  delivery  than 
what  is  read  from  a  book.  I  should  tell  the 
children  that  just  as  words  are  made  up  of 
letters,  and  of  syllables  or  groups  of  letters, 
so  are  sentences  made  up  of  words  in  groups. 
On  the  board  I  should  give  them  a  list  of 
"little  words,"  perhaps  calling  them  preposi- 
tions, perhaps  not  calling  them  anything  but 
"little  words  that  always  have  some  other 
word  tied  to  them."  The  children  only 
need  a  hint  to  find  in  their  reading  lesson 
the  words  that  are  "tied"  to  these  preposi- 
tions. Let  them  write  these  groups  of 
words  on  the  board  and  then,  child  by 
child,  read  each  list.  They  can  take  the 
word  "phrase"  at  this  stage.  They  love  to 
call  their  groups  "phrases"  and  they  will 
read  the  phrase  as  it  should  be  read — giv- 
ing it  its  proper  rhythm.  This  is  a  great 
aid  in  teaching  a  child  to  read  with  expres- 
sion. 

This  can  be  done  in  the  third  grade.  In 
the  fourth  grade  there  should  be  learned 
that  old  standby  of  the  ancient  readers  and 
text  books  on  language,  "Grammar  in  Rhyme 
— Parts  of  Speech"  as  a  "memory  gem,"  if 
in  no  other  way,  so  that  the  children  may 
become  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  to  learn  to 
spell  them  as  an  exercise  in  spelling.  Al- 
most before  the  teacher  herself  realizes  it, 
the  children  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
parts  of  speech — wherever  they  find  them, 
by  seeing  if  the  given  word  will  fit  into  the 
definition  as  given  in  the  rhyme.  No  one 
would  say  that  these  little  rhyming  lines 
contain  impeccable  definitions,  both  compre- 
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hensive  and  satisfying'.  But  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  they  do  help  the  beginner  to 
recognize  the  parts  of  speech — and  to  class- 
ify a  word  at  a  glance,  which  certainly  is  a 
gen  id   beginning'. 

Grammar  in  Rhyme 
(  l'arts  of  Speech) 

Three   little   words  you  often  see, 

Are  ARTICLES,  a,  an,  the.* 

A    NOUN    is    the    name   of   anything, 

As  school,  or   garden,  hoop   or  swing. 

ADJECTIVES  describe  the  noun, 

As  great,   small,  pretty,  white   or  brown. 

Instead  of  nouns,   the   PRONOUNS  stand, 

His  face,  her  head,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

VERBS   tell   of  something  to  be  done, 

To  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump  or  run. 

How  things  are  dune,  the  ADVERBS  tell, 

As  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 

The  ADVERBS  also  tell  us  where  and  when, 

As  here  and  there;  as  now  and  then. 

CONJUNCTIONS  join   the   words   together, 

As  man  and  woman;  wind  or  weather. 

The  PREPOSITION  stands  before 

A  noun,  as  of  or  through  a  door. 

The   INTERJECTION  shows  surprise, 

As  oh!  how  pretty;  ah!  how  wise! 

The  whole  are  called  nine  TARTS  of  SPEECH, 

Which    reading,   writing,   speaking   teach. 

An    EXPLETIVE   is   a   word   thrown   in 

To  help  the  meaning  out. 

"There  was  a  man  in   our  town" 

Of  that  there  is   no   doubt. 


♦Articles   are   now   classed   as   adjectives. 

Phrase  and  Sentence  Drill 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  call  for  nouns  from 
all  written  work — on  the  board — from  any 
printed  text  in  their  possession — and  so  on 
through  the  parts  of  speech.  Each  day 
there  should  be  exercises  in  making  or  in 
picking  out  phrases.  At  the  same  time, 
teach  the  names  of  the  four  kinds  of  sen- 
tences. Have  them  written  or  printed  on 
the  black  board — in  this  order : 

Declarative — Decl. 

Interrogative — Inter. 

Imperative — Imper. 

Exclamatory — Excl. 

I  would  have  the  children  read  them 
over — several  times  each  day — pronouncing 
each  name  carefully,  deliberately,  and  spell- 
ing it.  Then  the  children  should  go  into 
the  list  in  this  wise — "A  declarative  sen- 
tence makes  a  statement" — "An  Interroga- 
tive sentence  asks  a  question" — An  impera- 
tive sentence  expresses  a  command  or  a  re- 
quest"— "An  exclamatory  sentence  expresses 
surprise  "i-  sudden. feeling."  1  would  have 
them  write  the  exercise  of  the  "set  of  four 
sentences,"  in  the  simplest  forms,  like  this — 
never  forgetting  to  prefix  the  "label"  or 
name  of  the  kind  of  sentence. 

Decl.     Walter  plays  ball. 

Inter.     Does  Walter  play  ball? 

Imper.      Let   Walter  play   ball. 

heel.      Mow    Walter  plays  ball! 

This  will  establish  the  habit  of  expressing 
thought  in  varying  sentence  forms,  and  will 
make  the  more  formal  act  of  composition 
less  difficult  to  acquire.  This — "set  of  sen- 
tences" may  be  used  to  advantage  to  teach 
the  independent  elements,  and  words  in  ap- 


position. Only  at  first  it  may  be  better  to 
call  the  independent  elements,  "address 
words,"  "attention  words,"  or  "exclama- 
tions," the  child  will  comprehend  the  special 
term  better  after  he  has  used  these  words 
in  sentences. 

Tell  him  that  "appositives"  are  words 
placed  side  by  side  to  explain  each  other. 

Help  him  to  make  a  set  of  sentences  that 
shall  be  the  combination  of  his  knowledge 
of  grammar  at  this  stage.  This  will  serve 
as  a  model : 

Decl.  Father,  Jones,  the  baker,  has 
brought  the  bread. 

Inter.  Mother,  may  I  read  my  new  book, 
Little  Women  ? 

Imper.  Hello!  Give  me  my  number, 
Park  885. 

Excl.  Dear  me !  How  glad  I  was  to  see 
Alary  Brown,  my  old  friend! 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  to  teachers 
who  are  free  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas. 
The  use  of  the  "Set  of  Four  Sentences"  as 
a  basis  for  language  drill  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  also  a  drill  in  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation  and  arrangement.  Try  it 
in  all  the  grades.  It  will  lend  itself  to  the 
study  of  the  active  and  passive  voice,  to  the 
expectives,  and  to  grave  and  gay  moods.  It 
gives  the  child  confidence  in  his  own  con- 
structive powers,  and  it  will  furnish  him 
with  forms  of  expression  when  he  seeks  to 
express  his  thought. 

Drill  often  on  synonyms. 

Should  any  teacher  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
this  plan,  let  her  try  it.     That's  all. 

Our  Classes  Too  Large 

In  regard  to  large  classes  in  school  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston  says : 
"Until  the  teachers  can  have  the  number  of 
children  in  the  class  cut  in  half  any  new 
ways  and  devices  are  futile.  The  teachers 
are  already  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  handicap  of  twice  as  many  children  to 
care  for  as  can  fairly  be  attended  to.  .  .  . 
In  some  schools  the  hours  are  fewer  in 
schools  but  more  home  study  is  required. 
.  .  .  Home  study  tends  to  individual 
development,  to  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  child." 

Such  similiarity  of  views  with  those  ex- 
pressed last  month  on  this  page  cannot  but 
be  gratifying. 

In  another  page  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
Monitor  occurs  this  statement:  "It  is  a  fact 
wi  ii'th  remembering  that  in  eighteen  of  the 
forty-eight  American  States  the  average 
wage  of  public  school  teachers  is  less  than 
$1  a  day,  for  if  it  be  kept  well  in  view,  jus- 
tice must  eventually  reach  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil." 

Speed  the  day ! 

SEMI-INDUSTRIAL  WORK   IN   A 
MODERN  SCHOOL 

"The  old-fashioned  set  course  with  cultural 
aims  has  caused  many  failures,  produced  hun- 
dreds of  misfits,  and  driven  innumerable  boys  and 
girls  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  will  per- 
mit." declares  Edwin  1.  Canine,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  East  Chicago,  in  a  statement  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

East   Chicago   is   a   city   of   cosmopolitan   char- 


acter and  strong  democratic  tendencies,  accord- 
ing to  Superintendent  Canine.  There  is  no 
wealthy  nor  especially  cultured  class,  and  ex- 
treme poverty  is  unknown.  His  problem,  there- 
fore, was  probably  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  other  school  men.  In  his  efforts  to  solve  it 
he  emphasizes  certain  special  features,  among  i 
which  "semi-industrial  work,"  a  "maximum-min- 
imum" plan  of  assigning  school  lessons,  and  a 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  daily  recita- 
tions,  are   conspicuous. 

Semi-industrial  classes  were  formed  when  it 
was  found  that  some  children,  especially  in 
grades  five,  six,  and  seven,  appeared  unable  to 
carry  the  regular  work,  even  after  repeated 
trials.  Special  attention  was  given  to  these 
pupils.  One-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  times 
was  spent  in  the  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  department,  where  the  work  was  made 
as  practical  as  possible.  Then  the  special  teacher 
took  them  for  about  the  same  amount  of  time 
and  coached  them  in  the  subjects  of  the  grade  in 
which  they  had  failed.  Under  these  conditions, 
Superintendent  Canine  reports,  some  of  the  boys 
passed  not  only  the  grade  in  which  they  had 
failed  but  the  next  grade  as  well.  These  semi- 
industrial  classes  are  open  also  to  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  left  school  and 
are  unemployed,  and  to  those  already  at  work 
who  are  permitted  by  foresighted  employers  to 
attend   school  part  of  the  time. 

The  "maximum-minimum"  plan  of  lesson  as- 
signment adopted  in  Superintendent  Canine's  sys- 
tem is  an  ingenious  application  of  the  principle 
"from  each  according  to  his  abilities."  The 
pupils  do  not  all  have  the  same  amount  to  do.  If 
the  average  pupils  of  the  class  are  assigned  fif- 
teen problems  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  the 
slower  pupils  are  assigned  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
typical  problems,  while  the  brightest  are  asked 
to  do  twenty  or  more.  The  same  principle  is 
applied  to  geography  and  history,  and  to  some 
extent  to  English. 

Believing  that  the  energies  of  the  pupils  are 
unnecessarily  divided  and  dissipated  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  school  subjects, 
Superintendent  Canine  has  devised  a  plan  of 
reducing  the  number  of  studies.  In  the  four 
lower  grades  literature,  history,  and  nature  study, 
instead  of  forming  separate  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum, are  combined  in  "language  work." 
Other  similar  combinations  are  made  through- 
out   the    course. 

As  in  many  American  cities,  the  school  work 
in  East  Chicago  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
period  of  the  conventional  school  term.  The 
principals  and  industrial  teachers  are  engaged 
for  the  full  school  year,  so  that  they  may  carry 
on  the  summer  work.  In  the  summer  session 
pupils  may  make  up  deficiencies;  an  exceptionally 
bright  student  may  gain  a  grade;  the  industrial 
work  is  kept  going  (especially  the  home  garden); 
and  playground  activities,  under  the  supervision 
of   trained    directors,    are   at    their   height. 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Ilarr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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The  New  Gilroy  High  School  Building 


The  new  high  school  at  Gilroy  is  a  credit 
to  the  State.  The  building  is  now  complete. 
The  class  rooms,  the  halls,  the  laboratories, 
the  hat  and  cloak  rooms,  the  principal's  of- 
fice, the  playgrounds  are  well  planned  and 
worked  out  in  an  ideal  way.  W.  H.  Weeks 
is  the  architect.  The  building  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  February  22.  E. 
E.  Brownell,  the  principal,  arranged  an  ex- 
cellent program,  and  presided  with  grace 
and  dignity.  Mr.  Brownell  has  built  up  an 
excellent  high  school  spirit,  and  has  been 
devoted  to  the  work.  The  speakers  were 
Geo.  S.  Tremaine,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  J.  W.  Linscott,  Superintendent 
Bateman,  Professor  Scott  Thomas.  Harr 
Wagner  and  Superintendent  W.  J.  Cagney 
of  Hollister. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  JOAQUIN  MILLER 

The  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  who  died  on 
February  17,  1913,  has  received  tributes 
from  many  magazines,  newspapers,  writ- 
ers and  poets,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
There  are  movements  initiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  monuments  to  his  fame,  in 
Oakland,  Washington  and  in  other  places. 

The  Sequoia  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Harr  Wagner,  its  president,  held  memorial 
services  on  the  evening  of  March  20,  1913. 
The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  poet  paid 
tribute  to  him  by  quoting  from  his  writings. 
Theo.  Roosevelt,  Edwin  Markham,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Madison  Cawein,  James 
D.  Phelan  and  other  sent  personal  impres- 
sions as  a  tribute  to  the  poet's  memory. 
The  following  quotations  have  been  selected 
from  his  complete  poetical  work,  published 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still. 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I  hesitate  to  draw  a  line 

Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not. 
****** 

And  what  are  the  names  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles? 


Why,  Duty  and  Love  and  a  large  Content. 

Lo !  these  are  the  Isles  of  the  watery  miles, 

That  God  let  down  from  the  firmament. 
****** 

I  but  sing  for  the  love  of  song  and  the  few 
Who  love  me  first  and  shall  love  me  last ; 
And  the  storm  shall  pass  as  the  storms 
have  passed, 

For  never  were   clouds  but  the  sun   came 

through. 

*  *  *  *  *         * 

The  gold  that  with  the  sunlight  lies 

In  bursting  heaps  at  dawn, 
The  silver  spilling  from  the  skies 

At  night  to  walk  upon, 
The  diamonds  gleaming  in  the  dew 
He  never  saw,  he  never  knew. 

He  got  some  gold,  dug  from  the  mud, 
Some  silver,  crushed  from  stones  ; 

But  the  gold  was  red  with  dead  men's  blood, 
The  silver  black  with  groans'; 

And  when  he  died  he  moaned  aloud 

"They'll  make  no  pocket  in  my  shroud." 

Aye,  wisest  he  in  this  whole  wide  land, 
Of  hoarding  till  bent  and  gray; 

For  all  you  can  hold  in  your  cold,  dead  hand 
Is  what  you  have  given  away. 

****** 

Aye,  Love  His  trees,  leaf,  trunk,  or  root, 
The  comely,  stately,  upright  grace 
That  greets  God's  rain  with  lifted  face ; 

The  great,  white,  beauteous,  highborn  rain. 
****** 

And  great  is  the  man  with  a  sword  un- 
drawn, 
And   good    is   the    man    who    refrains    from 

wine ; 
But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  still  fights  on, 
Lo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine. 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought; 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it 
not; 

It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

*  ***** 

The  man  who  lives  for  self  alone 
Lives  for  the  meanest  mortal  known. 


Come  to  my  sunland !  Come  with  me 
To  the  land  I  love ;  where  the  sun  and  sea 
Are  wed  for  ever ;  where  the  palm  and  pine 
Are  filled  with  singers ;  where  tree  and  vine 
Are  voiced  with  prophets  !  O  come,  and  you 
Shall  sing  a  song  with  the  seas  that  swirl 
And  kiss  their  hands  to  that  cold  white  girl, 
To  the  maiden  moon  in  her  mantle  of  blue. 

Sierras,  and  eternal  tents 
Of  snow  that  flash  o'er  battlements 
Of  mountains !     My  land  of  the  sun, 
Am  I  not  true?  have  I  not  done 
All  things  for  thine,  for  thee  alone, 
O  Sun-land,  sea-land,  thou  mine  own? 
Be  my  reward  some  little  place 
To  pitch  my  tent,  some  tree  and  vine 
Where  I  may  sit  with  lifted  face, 
And  drink  the  sun  as  drinking  wine ; 
Where  sweeps  the  Oregon,  and  where 
White  storms  carouse  on  perfumed  air. 

It  will  not  praise  a  poet  to  his  face, 
But  waits  till  he  is  dead  some  hundred  years, 
The  uprears  marbles  cold  and  stupid  as  it- 
self. 
****** 

To  live  not  asking,  just  to  live; 
To  live  not  beggin,  just  to  be; 
To  breathe  God's  Presence  in  the  dusk 
That  drives  out  loud,  assertive  light — 
To  never  ask,  but  ever  give ; 
To  love  my  noiseless  mother,  Night ; 
Her  vast  hair  moist  with  smell  of  musk, 
Her  breath  sweet  with  eternity. 


Plant  Giant  Winter 

RHUBARB 

To  Your  Acreage 

$2,000    Per   Acre   can    Be   Made 

Plants    Now    Ready    For    Shipment 

Also  Berries,  Small   Fruit,   Cactus.    Asparagus,    Etc.     Write    for 
Information. 

J.  B.  WAGNER 

(The  Rhubarb  Specialist! 

Pasadena  California 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three    Miles   from    Idyll-wild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.J."    Ranch    of    8,000    Acres 

Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,    Riverside    County, 

California,   Keen   Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
«J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  q  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 


Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage  Leaves  Hemet  Daily  Except  Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent  Store  and  P.  O 
in  Connection.  Good  Table— Fresh  M.Ik,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 
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"1  reckon  Silence  as  a  grace 
That  was  ere  light  had  name  or  place, 
A  saint  enshrined  ere  hand  was  laid 
To  fashioning  of  man  or  maid. 
For,  stunn  or  calm,  or  sun  or  shade, 
Fair  Silence  never  truth  betrayed; 
For,  ocean  deep  eir  dappled  sky. 
Saint  Silence  never  told  a  lie." 

A   Woman,  horn  first  to  believe  us; 

Yea,  also  born  first  to  forget; 
Born  first  to  betray  and  deceive  us; 

Yet  first  to  repent  and  regret! 

0  First  then  in  all  that  is  human, 
Yea !  first  where  the  Xazarene  trod, 

()  Woman!     0  beautiful  woman! 

lie  then  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God! 
******* 
For  who  shall  have  bread  without  labor? 

And  who  shall  have  rest  without  price? 
And  who  shall  hold  war  with  his  neighbor 

With  promise  of  peace  with  the  Christ? 
******* 

Alan's  books  are  but  Man's  alphabet, 

Beyond  and  on  his  lessons  lie — 

The  lessons  of  the  violet, 

The  large  gold  letters  of  the  sky; 

The  love  of  beauty,  blossomed  soil, 

The  large  content,  the  tranquil  toil: 
******* 

Those  brave  old  bricks  of  forty-nine  ! 

What    lives   they   lived!    what   deaths   they 

died! 

A  thousand  canons,  darkling  wide 

Below  Sierra's  slopes  of  pine. 

Receive  them  now.    And  they  who  died 

Along  the  far.  dim,  desert  route —  ■ 

Their  ghosts  are  many.    Let  them  keep 

Their  vast  possessions.     The  Piute, 

The  tawny  warrior,  will  dispute 

Xo  boundary  with  these.     And  I 

Who  saw  them  live,  who  felt  them  die, 

Say,   let  their  unplow'd  ashes  sleep, 

Untouch'd  bv  man,  on  plain  or  steep. 

1  turn  to  other  days,  to  men 

Who  made  a  pathway  with  their  dust. 
******* 

Aye,  the  world  is  a  better  old  world  today  ! 
And  a  great  good  mother  this  earth  of  ours; 
Her  white  tomorrows  are  a  white  stairway 
To  lead  us  up  to  the  far  star  flowers — 
The  spiral  tomorrows  that  one  by  one 
We  climb  and  we  climb  in  the  face  of  the 
sun. 

Aye,  the  world  is  a  braver  old  world  to- 
day! 
For  many  a  hero  dares  bear  with   wrong — 
Will  laugh  at  wrong  and  will  turn  away; 
Will  whistle  it  down  the  wind  with  a  song — 
Dares  slay  the  wrong  with  his  spendid  scorn  ! 

The  bravest  old  hero  that  ever  was  born! 
******* 

The  hero  of  time  is  the  hero  of  thought; 

The  hero  who  lives  is  the  hero  of  peace; 

And     braver    his    battles    than     ever    were 

fought, 

From  Shiloh  back  to  the  battles  of  Greece. 
******* 

The  hero  we  love  in   this  land  today 
Is  the  hero  who  lightens  some  fellow-man's 

load — 
Who  makes  of  the  mountain  some  pleasant 

highway ; 
Who   makes   of   the   desert   some   blossom- 
sown  road. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  THAT  WOULD 

REALLY  EDUCATE 

By  Frederic  Burk 

Fresident  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School 

1 1  I  had  the  reorganization  of  our  High 
School  course  in  charge  I  would  plan  that 
the  new  High  School  should  rest  upon  a 
six-year  elementary  school ;  that  any  one 
fifteen  years  old  or  more,  and  mentally 
capable,  should  be  admitted  regardless  of 
previous  preparation ;  and  that  any  and  all 
things  required  by  the  educational  needs  of 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  there  under 
whatever  conditions  of  time  or  its  distribu- 
tion an  elected  board  of  trustees,  acting  with 
the  advice  of  a  competent  principal  and  pos- 
sibly the  approval  of  a  State  board,  should 
deem  to  be  necessary,  profitable  or  reason- 
able for  the  community.  The  length  of  the 
courses  would  vary,  and  any  student  pursu- 
ing any  portion  of  these  courses  would  be 
entitled  to  a  statement  of  work  completed. 
The  operating  principle  of  the  new  school 
would  be  that  so  far  as  possible  experience 
out  of  school  in  vocational,  social  and  civic 
pursuits  would  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  school  study,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  each  would  act  as  an  educational  force 
complementary  to  the  others. 

Vocational  Teaching  as  it  Is  and  as  it 
Should  Be 
Hitherto,  with  pitifully  few  exceptions, 
vocational  teaching  within  the  schools  has 
been  of  an  admittedly  amateur  character. 
But  why  should  it  ever  have  been  expected 
that  schoolmasters  could  teach  the  other 
fellows'  vocations?  Sailors  do  not  teach 
farming  nor  do  farmers  teach  sailing.  Why 
should  it  ever  have  been  dreamed  that  we 
schoolmasters,  trained  to  no  trade,  are  qual- 
ified to  teach  any  trade?  Therefore  I  would 
relieve  the  schoolmaster  of  the  burden  oi 
trying  to  be  a  teaching  Jack-of-all-trades. 
and  employ  teachers  from  the  industries 
themselves  coincidently  with  regular  school 

instruction. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  faculty  of  the  new  High  School  voca- 
tional department  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  trained  experience  in  their  vocations. 
It  would  be  their  duty  to  shape  the  school 
courses  for  each  vocation ;  to  adapt  these 
courses  to  the  personal  needs  of  each  stu- 
dent ;  to  draw  upon  the  academic  depart- 
ment to  furnish  the  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  law.  or  other  studies  com- 
monly  used  in  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  each 
vocation  and  especially  required  for  each 
student's  need;  and  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  students, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  faculties  of 
the  other  departments,  to  plan  for  each 
student  such  general  school  preparation  as 
will  assist  individual  progress  and  useful- 
ness based  upon  other  than  mere  craft  skill. 
The  vocational  department  would  also  in- 
form and  guide  all  students  in  the  selection 
of  vocations — telling  them  what  can  be 
earned  in  each  one,  what  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  the  health  consid- 
erations, the  social  conditions  and  require- 
ments, whether  or  not  employment  is  con- 
tinuous   or    intermittent,    inspirational    or 


rasping,  and  all  things  which  as  a  rule  are 
learned  only  by  hindsight,  but  which  it 
would  be  well  to  acquire  by  foresight. 

The  Social  Side  of  the  New  Type  of 
High  School 

Social  life  has  ever  been  the  strongest 
motive  power  in  shaping  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Schools  are  a  modern  inven- 
tion. Whole  eras  of  history  and  whole  races 
have  reached  advanced  stages  of-civilization 
without  schools.  Yet  schools  have  put  to 
little  or  no  use  the  ancestral  social  instincts 
which  have  been  so  all-powerful  in  civiliza- 
tion. In  fact  the  school  has  ever  maintained 
an  open  feud  with  the  social  hunger  of  its 
students,  and  the  daily  and  nightly  grind 
enforced  by  the  school  has  left  no  time  nor 
opportunity,  even  out  of  school,  for  legit- 
imate social  experience. 

We  make  an  unseemly  fuss  about  the  im- 
portance of  our  present  schooling.  If  Will- 
iam or  Mary  flunks  in  algebra  Mother  is 
grieved,  Father  looks  sternly  reproving,  and 
the  family  generally  suffers  a  feeling  of 
calamity ;  even  the  culprit  has  a  vague  sense 
of  having  done  something  wrong.  Yet  all 
of  us  know  quite  well  that,  so  far  as  intel- 
ligence and  character  are  concerned,  it  mat- 
ters much  more  what  kind  of  social  com- 
panionship Wrilliam  and  Mary  have.  Man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  the  outcome  of 
human  sociability,  and  not  inanimate  al- 
gebra nor  dried  Latin  paradigms,  and  Will- 
iam and  Mary  are  not  wax  figures  molded  by 


POWERS 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of   All   Methods— Old  and  New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES* 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As     It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed SO  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimetiques      Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.       (Two    Doors    North) 
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the  school  curriculum,  but  pulsating  human 
beings  reacting-  to  ancestral  stimuli  and  re- 
sponding to  the  bleatings  of  their  species. 

So  I  would  have  the  social  department  of 
the  new  High  School  equipped  thoroughly 
as  a  social  center  of  the  community.  I 
would  have  reception  rooms,  art  rooms, 
music  halls,  a  theater,  a  moving-picture  hall, 
dancing  halls,  card  rooms,  billiard  rooms, 
and  any  other  features  in  current  social  use 
which  in  themselves,  apart  from  unfortunate 
associations,  are  neither  harmful  nor  im- 
moral. I  would  aim  to  make  the  school  the 
home  of  all  the  community's  art  clubs, 
music  guilds,  literary  societies,  dramatic 
clubs  and  social  organizations,  providing 
them  with  every  convenience  and  with  such 
individual  independence  as  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

•  I  would  also  have  the  social  department 
connected  with  the  civic  department  and 
with  the  department  of  physical  recreation. 
All  would  be  freely  open,  day  and  evening 
and  holidays.  In  the  civic  department 
would  be  halls  at  the  free  service  of  any 
civic  or  political  organization.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  that  various  boards  of  com- 
munity government — boards  of  supervisors, 
of  health,  of  education,  of  public  works — 
should  here  have  their  official  headquarters 
and  meeting  rooms.  In  the  athletic  depart- 
ment there  would  be  a  gymnasium  with  a 
bathing  tank  and  complete  equipment  for  all 
recreational  sports. 

Its  Influence  in  the  Field  of  Civic  Activity 

The  community  life  in  all  its  forms  would 
thus  be  centered  upon  the  same  premises. 
Fathers,  mothers  and  children,  bachelor  men 
and  bachelor  maids,  would  here  find  a  com- 
mon meeting-place,  some  in  one  department, 
some  in  another,  intermingling  or  united  in 
family  groups.  -  The  young  people  would  at- 
tend with  their  parents  the  various  meet- 
ings, join  in  the  same  recreations,  become 
actuated  by  the  same  experiences,  and  later 
have  the  same  problems  for  family  discus- 
sion and  information.  The 'students  could 
assist  the -adult  political  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  gathering  and  compiling  data  upon 
public  issues,  upon  sanitation,  roads,  con- 
servation of  public  resources,  and  upon  other 
practical  public  matters.  Impelled  by  ex- 
periences in  community  life  the  young 
people  would  naturally  develop  student  or- 
ganizations, intermediate  and  preparatory 
to  those  of  the  community,  literary  societies. 
and  civic,  political  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions. 

In  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  take 
part  in  these  social  and  civic  activities  the 
students  would  find  it  necessary  to  be  in- 
formed in  specific  fields.  It  would  therefore 
become  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
cial faculty  to  shape,  for  groups  and  for  in- 
dividuals, the  courses  in  art.  literature,  his- 
tory, science  and  music  which  life  experience 
requires,  and  to  draw  upon  the  academic  de- 
partment to  furnish  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. Similarly  in  civic  duties  it  would  be 
necessary  for  students  to  familiarize  them- 
selves not  only  with  the  framework  of  our 
government,  but  also  with  the  actual  prob- 
lems  of   civic   and   political   life,   and   thus 


courses  would  have  to  be  shaped  by  the 
members  of  the  civic  department.  The 
academic  department  in  turn  would  become 
the  reference  bureau  for  this  instruction. 

A  reason  for  this  emphasis  upon  social 
training  quite  apart  from  that  of  vitalizing 
the  motives  for  academic  study  is  this :  We 
parents  have  come  to  realize  that  some  new 
breeds  of  social  evils  have  been  whelped 
with  which  we  must  now  do  battle.  The 
public  poolroom,  serving  as  a  harbor  for 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  community; 
the  dance  hall  and  the  social  club  with  their 
evil  associations;  the  automobile  joy  ride; 
the  roadside  inn;  the  sensual  tendencies  of 
the  modern  dance ;  the  sororities  and  fratern- 
ities of  High  School  and  college ;  the  un- 
blushing degeneracy  of  much  modern  fic- 
tion— these  are  a  few  of  the  foes  that  are 
openly  menacing  civilization  and  against 
which  some  defensive  power  must  rise. 

We  must  fight  the  social  activites  having 
harmful  associations  by  social  activities  hav- 
ing helpful  associations.  We  must  fight  fire 
with  fire. 

A  good  example  of  this  policy  has  been 
worked  out  recently  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. As  in  many  other  cities  the  public 
dance  halls  of  Santa  Barbara  had  been  pub- 
lic nuisances  for  years.  Attempts  at  sup- 
pression had  been  made  and  had  failed. 
Then  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
petition. Another  public  dance  hall  was 
started.  An  admission  fee  was  charged,  but 
good  music  instead  of  ragtime  was  pro- ' 
vided,  and  respectability  took  the  place  of 
hard  drinks,  evil  opportunities  and  late 
hours.  The  result  was  that  the  old-time  re- 
sorts have  been  closed  by  force  of  com- 
petition. It  was  found  that  the  patrons 
went  to  the  dance  hall  to  dance,  and  that 
they  preferred  respectable  associations  to 
rowdy  associations,  good  company  to  bad 
company. 

The  time  has  come  when  prevailing  social 
evils  must  be  fought  upon  this  principle ; 
the  school  must  be  organized  powerfully 
into  this  social  service.  By  making  the 
school  the  community's  social  center  we 
would  have  some  hope  of  scotching  it.  We 
cannot  suppress  these  social  instincts;  they 
reach  down  into  the  ancestral  springs  of 
human  nature  and  they  carry  up  the  essen- 
tial salts  of  civilization.  We  can,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  prevent  the  activity  of  these  in- 
stincts. But  what  is  accomplished  if  by 
force  we  prevent  the  doing  of  the  thing,  but 
leave  the  unquenched  desire  to  fester  in  the 
heart?  True  success  is  only  when  there  is 
welded  into  the  soul  itself,  through  self- 
responsibility,  the  standards  of  right  living. 

The  Part  to  be  Played  by  Athletics 
Now  for  the  same  reason  that  we  cannot 
control  the  social  instincts  of  the  young- 
people  in  the  school  without  controlling  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  the  community  I 
would  bring  all  the  community  recreational 
life,  inclusive  of  athletic  amusements,  upon 
the  school  grounds,  and  make  school  ath- 
letics merely  a  part  of  the  larger  whole.  I 
would  provide  athletic  equipment,  not  par- 
ticularly upon  the  theory  of  promoting 
health.  The  argument  for  athletics  upon 
the  theory  of  health  is  certainly  overfed  and 


probably  overworked.  Exercises  with  a 
sawbuck  or  hoe  are  probably  as  healthful 
and  certainly  more  profitable.  I  would 
place  importance  upon  the  athletic  activity 
for  boys  because  boy  nature  seems  to  have 
put  importance  upon  it.  If  boys  do  not  find 
an  outlet  for  athletic  impulses  under  school 
jurisdiction  they  will  find  an  outlet  for  them 
under  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  where  bad  habits 
and  bad  morals  flourish.  With  few  excep- 
tions athletic  activity  from  time  immemorial 
seems  to  have  developed  reversionary  tend- 
encies toward  the  brute  in  humanity.  To 
assist  civilization  we  must  keep  athletics  dis- 
tinctly and  vigorously  under  influences  that 
are  fair,  manly  and  civilizing. 

****** 

What  the  Academic  Department  Would 
Still  Have  to  Do 

Finally  the  academic  department  would 
contain  just  what  the  experience  of  its 
students  in  the  world  would  find  necessary 
for  their  actual  use  and  perspective  compre- 
hension. Students  would  go  to  it  to  secure 
the  specific  information  needed  in  working- 
out  the  actual  and  present  problems  of  their 
vocations  or  civic  practices,  or  of  the  sub- 
jects promulgated  by  the  social  department. 
The  goals  and  purposes  of  any  study  would 
be  written  in  plain  figures  visible  to  the 
student  from  the  beginning.  In  all  prob- 
ability outside  of  the  vocational  department 
practically  no  school  mathematics,  no  for- 
eign language,  dead  or  alive,  and  not  enough 
of  "school"  history  or  "school"  science  to 
mention,  would  ever  be  called  for;  but  some 
mathematics  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  that  now  taught  in  schools,  a  different 
science,  but  more  of  it,  as  much  history  and 
literature  and  art  and  more  music  would  be 
demanded. 

The  Kind  of  Teachers  for  the  New 
High  School 
This  constructive  illustration  of  the  new 
High  School  is  not  offered  as  a  fixed  plan. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Buy  an  Interest   in   Land 
Near  Stanford  University 

Your  money  is  safe  when  invested  in  land 
near  a  great  city.  It  is  an  ideal  investment 
when  the  land  produces  an  income.  Here 
then  is  an  ideal  investment.  The  Artesian 
Farm  Co.  has  secured  the  300  acres  of  gar- 
den land  close  to  Mountain  View,  an'  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco,  splendid  service. 
The  Company,  composed  of  O.  P.  Jenkins, 
J.  W.  Graham  and  Harr  Wagner,  will  de- 
velop the  land  by  putting  in  artesian  wells, 
seeding  to  alfalfa  and  other  staple  products. 
The  Company  will  incorporate  for  $150,000, 
and  sell  interests  from  $100  up.     Address 

Artisian  Farm  Co. 

324   Phelan   Building,   San   Francisco. 
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1  have  stated  a  principle  and  have  sought 
merely  to  illustrate  it.  Revolutionary  as  it 
may  seem  it  is  not  original  nor  is  it  untried. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  it  that  is  not 
now  in  operation  in  some  school,  although 
n.i  school  has  undertaken  it  completely. 
The  principle  that  experience  gained  out  in 
the  world  is  the  only  efficient  teacher  to 
prepare  one  for  living  in  the  world  is  as 
ancient  as  civilization  itself:  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  education  of  self-made  men:  and 
men  who  are  made  at  all  are  generally  self- 
made  men,  whether  in  school  or  out  of 
school. 

Probably   the  greatest  difficulty   in  estab- 
lishing such   new    High   Schools   will   be   in 
securing  corps  of  qualified  teachers.     As  yet 
we  have  not  even  the  breed  established.    We 
of  the  present  breed  have  been  soaked  too 
'  long  in  the  preserving  brine  of  the  ancient 
curriculum  and  in  its  dogmas  of  method  to 
be   made   over.     We   eat    in   the   Twentieth 
Centurv,  but  we  go  through  the  motions  of 
thinking  and  have  our  being  in  the  Twelfth 
Centurv.      To     find     enough    well-balanced 
world   workers   who  are   willing  to  become 
schoolmasters  and  yet  who  will  not  work 
over    into    the    established    ruts    will    be    a 
problem.      The    new    breed    must    be    red- 
corpuscled    men    and    women,    in    harmony 
with    young   human    nature,    of   such    silent 
force  of  character  that  the  self-responsibility 
of  students  will  be  underpinned,  not  under- 
mined, and  so  humanly  strong  that  they  can 
stem   and  turn  the  tides  of  evil  social   and 
civic   tendencies  in   the   community   as   well 
as    in    the    school.— From    March    issue    of 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

*     *     * 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  INQUIRY. 
THE  REJECTED  REPORT 
Every  educator  in  the  land  will  be  interested  in 
the  work  entitled  "How  New  York  City  Ad- 
ministers Its  Schools."  a  constructive  study  by 
Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor  of  Education  in  Yale 
University,  with  a  preface  by  Professor  Paul- 
llanus  of  Harvard  University.  It  forms  one  of 
the  volumes  of  a  series  of  important  educational 
books  to  be  known  as  The  Educational  Efficiency 
Series,  and  cmitains  the  full  text  of  the  report 
made  by  Professor  Moore  as  one  of  the  experts 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Hanus  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  educa- 
1  i .  .i i ill   system   of   New    York    City. 

This  is  the  report  that  was  rejected  and  in  part 
suppressed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  which  had 
commissioned  it,  and  around  which  so  much  con- 
troversy has  rawed.  It  is  here  presented  in  its 
entirety  so  that  the  public  may  appraise  it  fairly 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  its  truth,  justice  and 
•    value. 

Jt  is  a  complete  exposure  of  the  failure  of  the 
system  to  perform  its  work  efficiently  and  in  the 
besl  interests  of  the  children;  it  gives  the  reason 
for  its  failure,  together  with  an  actual  scheme  Ei  r 
its  reorganization  on  a  proper  and  progressive 
basis;  it  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Boards  of  Education  from  any 
outside  control,  civic,  political  or  otherwise  ex- 
cept of  that  of  the  public  that  creates  them,  and 
it  furnishes  also  an  important  treatise  on  the 
scientific  management  of  our  educational  ma- 
chinery. 

The  work  will  be  a  handsome  volume  of  about 
320  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.50  net,  and 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


"A  MINE  OF  INFORMATION" 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.)  is  the  amount  of  encyclopedic  in- 
formation that  it  contains.  Wherever  the  reader 
turns  he  finds  admirably  condensed  treatises,  or 
tables,  or  illustrations.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
the  New  International  without  being  continually 
surprised  by  the  range  and  completeness  of  the 
information  furnished. 

For  example,  most  of  us  know  the  bare  fact 
that  malaria  is  spread  by  mosquitoes.  If  we 
look  up  malaria,  or  mosquito,  we  find,  following 
an  excellent  definition,  a  cross  reference  to 
Anopheles,  the  genus  of  malarial  mosquitoes. 
Under  Anopheles  is  not  only  a  discussion  of  the 
spreading  of  malaria  by  mosquitoes,  but  a  descrip- 
tion and  an  illustration  by  which  you  are  en- 
abled to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  particular 
mosquito  resting  upon  your  sleeve  is  of  the 
malarial    variety. 

To  more  important  terms  much  more  space 
is  devoted  (as  star,  two  columns;  man.  two 
pages;  automobile,  three  pages)  so  that  their 
definitions  are  perfect  mines  of  information.  So 
completely  does  the  New  International  cover  all 
realms  of  knowledge  that  its  possessor  requires 
no  other  work  of  general  reference.  It  has  well 
been  called,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  valuable 
book  in  the   English  language. 

Says    President    W.    H.    P.    Faunce    of    Brown 
University,    "The    New    International    is    a    small 
encyclopedia  covering  the  entire  territory  of  the 
world's   knowdedge   and  the   world's   action." 
The   publishers   off  specimen   pages   free. 

*  *     * 

MRS.    CRAIG'S   ADVICE 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Craig,  woman  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  says  that  a  high 
school  girl  should  have: 

Simplicity  in   dress. 

Simplicity  in  manner. 

Simplicity  in   thought. 

Simplicity   in    amusement. 

Simplicity   in   hair  dress. 

Simplicity    in    expenses. 

*  *     * 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  has  issued 
"Plant  and  Animal  Children,  How  They  Grow," 
by  Ellen  Lorelle;  238  pages,  335  ilustrations. 
Price  50  cents.  This  is  an  excellent  book  and  is 
needed  at  this  time. 


"Otis'  Martha  of  California,"  by  James  Otis; 
cloth.  12mo,  142  pages,  illustrated.  Price  35  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.  This  supplementary  reader  for  the 
fourth  year  tells  the  story  of  a  little  trip's  trip 
half  across  the  continent.  Martha's  home  was 
in  Missouri  until  her  father  caught  the  fever  and 
with  thousands  of  other  emigrant  "Pikers"  set  out  | 
for  California.  That  journey  of  2,000  miles  over 
deserts  and  mountains  was  full  of  hardship  and 
seemed  endless.  Each  day  brought  some  strange 
sight  or  new  experience;  the  excitement  of  mak- 
ing first  camp,  the  encounters  with  trappers,  hunt- 
ers and  Indians,  the  Indians  who  sold  sunflower 
seeds  and  grasshopper  jam,  the  stampeding  of 
the  cattle,  the  herds  of  buffaloes,  the  villages  of 
prairie  dogs,  the  dangerous  crossing  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert  sixty  miles  in  length,  the  springs  of 
hot  water,  and  at  last  the  beautiful  valley  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  where  Martha's 
family  and  friends  made  their  new  home.  Martha, 
who  was  a  very  observing  little  girl,  has  here  re- 
lated  all   this   most   entertainingly. 
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A  Fourth  Year  Supplementary  Reader  that  Should  be  in  Every  California  School 
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By  JAMES  OTIS 
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Martha's  home  was  in  Missouri  until  her  father  caught  the  fever  and  with  thou- 
sands of  other  emigrant  "Pikers"  set  out  for  California.  That  journey  of  2000  miles 
over  deserts  and  mountains  was  full  of  hardships  and  seemed  endless.  Each  day 
brought  some  strange  sight  or  new  experience:  the  excitement  of  making  first  camp, 
the  encounters  with  trappers,  hunters  and  Indians,  the  Indians  who  sold  sunflower 
seeds  and  grasshopper  jam,  the  stampeding  of  the  cattle,  the  herds  of  buffaloes,  the 
villages  of  prairie  dogs,  the  dangerous  crossing  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert  sixty  miles 
in  length,  the  springs  of  hot  water,  and  at  last  the  beautiful  valley  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains,  where  Martha's  family  and  friends  made  their  new  home.  Martha, 
who  was  a  very  observing  little  girl,  has  here  related  all  this  most  entertainingly. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW 
By  Job  Wood  Jr. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  elemental-}-,  high  schools 
and  normal  schools,  period  from  1902  to  1912: 


Number   of   Teachers    Employed 

Elementary    Schools    

High     Schools     

Normal    Schools    

Number   of    Students    Enrolled 

Elementary     Schools     .... 

High    Schools    

Normal    Schools     

Average   Daily  Attendance 

Elementary    Schools    

High     Schools     

(Normals    not   given) 

Graduates  of 

Elementary     Schools 

High    Schools    

Normal    Schools     


264, 
14, 

1, 

197, 

12, 


',466 
606 
107 

038 
292 
783 

217 

148 


,003 
,907 
406 


Financial 

Receipts —  c    on 

Elementary    Schools    *  ?'i„5'J„; 

High     Schools     l'i?\'lll 

Normal    Schools     215,226 

Expenditures — 

Elementary    Schools ^t'^l 

High     Schools     ''Snotin 

Normal    Schools     209,140 

Valuation   of   Property 

Elementary     Schools     1f-S51,?11? 

High     Schools     3'°*1-H1 

Normal    Schools     


756,102 


10.936 
2,312 

175 

366,658 

47.420 

3,162 

285.476 
38,181 


20.S53 
6,357 
1,143 


$21,920,519 

9,736,892 

488,417 

17,115,884 

6,862,735 

447,458 


39,048,077 
14,211,162 
2,056,244 


3,470 

1,706 

68 

102,620 

33,128 

1,379 

88,259 
26,033 


13,850 

3,450 

737 


$13,795,929 

8,335,101 

273,191 


10.509.S23 

4,855.088 

238,318 


20.987.058 

11,167,040 

1,300,142 


Percent 

Gain  Loss 

46  3 

2S1  5 

63  5 

38  4 

231  S 

77  4 

45 

214  3 


197 

180  9 

181  5 


169 
594 
126 


159 
481 

114 

116 
366 
172 


THE  WORDS  WE  SPELL 

"Everybody's  interested  in  spelling,  and  there's 
always  something  new  to  be  learned  about  it," 
said  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  when  shown  a  report  that 
present-day  spelling  books  were  given  rather  a 
severe  jolt  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  on  the  ground  that  they  do 
not  contain  the  words  most  useful  for  practical 
purposes. 

Dr.  Ayres  has  examined  2,000  business  and  per- 
sonal letters  and  tabulated  words  actually  used 
in  them.  He  compares  the  words  he  finds  and 
those  in  the  usual  school  spelling  lists  with  sur- 
prising results.  Thus  of  the  414  words  on  the 
National  Education  Association's  spelling  lists 
used  in  the  Cleveland  tests  of  1908,  289  never 
once  appear  in  any  of  the  2,000  letters,  showing, 
according  to  Dr.  Ayres,  "that  useful  spelling  lists 
cannot  be  compiled  by  sitting  at  the-  desk  and 
deciding  which  words  people  ought  to  know  how 
to  spell." 

An  astonishing  poverty  of  vocabulary  was  re- 
vealed by  the  investigation.  Only  2,001  separate 
words  were  discovered  in  the  24,000  tabulated, 
and  751  of  these  appeared  but  once.  In  fact, 
43  words  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  make  up 
half   the   total   number,   and   542    common    words 


constituted  seven-eighths  of  the  aggregate. 

"How  limited  this  number  is,"  says  Dr.  Ayres, 
"becomes  most  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  ordinary  desk  dictionary  contains  from 
40,000  to  60,000  separate  words,  while  small 
pocket  dictionaries  contain  from  25,000  to  40,000." 
He  points  out  that  the  average  American  does 
not  even  begin  to  make  use  of  the  words  he 
learns  in  the  elementary  grades  in  school,  for 
the  elementary  school  spelling  books  contain 
from  lO'OOO  to  15,000  separate  words.  The  ex- 
planation is,  he  thinks,  that  the  pupils  tempor- 
arily master  for  spelling  purposes  thousands  of 
words  which  they  proceed  to  forget  as  soon  as 
they  pass  out  of  the  elementary  grades;  and 
he  suggests  an  extended  investigation  to  de- 
termine just  what  words  are  most  needed  for 
ordinary  use,  to  the  end  that  a  really  fundamental 
list  may  be  taught  so  thoroughly  as  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Such  a  list,  he  thinks,  would  then 
furnish  a  sound  basis  for  increase  in  vocabulary. 

The  correspondence  examined  By  Dr.  Ayres 
was  of  various  kinds,  including  letters  to  a  mail- 
order house;  letters  received  by  a  physician;  let- 
ters to  the  query  department  of  a  city  newspaper; 
letters  received  by  a  lawyer;  letters  to  teachers 
from  parents  of  pupils;  miscellaneous  letters  to 
a  publishing  house;  family  letters;  and  even  "a 
small  but  varied  collection  of  love  letters." 


CLARA   B.   EARLE 

In  the  going  from  our  midst  of  Clara 
B.  Earle  we  have  lost  a  cherished  member; 
a  woman  whose  lofty  character,  whose 
singular  faithfulness  and  strong  devotion 
to  duty  have  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
carry  out  her  high  ideals;  whose  own  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness  have  called  forth 
sweetness  and  gentleness  in  others;  whose 
own  high  soul  has  uplifted  all  around  her; 
whose    life   has   made   the   world    better. 

A  blessing  to  her  family,  a  joy  to  her 
friends,  an  inspiration  to  her  pupils!  Her 
memory  is  enshrined  in  countless  hearts. 

Alice  M.   Stincen, 
Augusta   C.   Robertson, 
Myra   A.   Wentworth, 
Committee  Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  IS  NOT  SO 
SIMPLE  TO   THE   SIMPLE 

New  York,  March  24. — The  simplified  spelling 
board  issued  today  its  fourth  list  of  words  to  ap- 
pear in  new-fashioned  orthography.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  words  are  shortened  or  changed  in 
spelling. 

"In  considering  these  new  spellings,"  the  board 
said  in  announcing  the  new  list,  "do  not  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  odd  appearance  of  the 
word.  Any  change  must  look  odd  at  first.  Con- 
sider rather  whether  the  change  will  bring  a  real 
gain  if  the  public  should  accept  it." 

Some  of  the  changes  are: 

Dropping  the  silent  "h"  in  such  words  as  chaos 
and  chamelion;  dropping  the  final  "k"  in  words 
like  hammock;  changing  heart  and  hearth  to  hart 
and  harth;  dropping  the  silent  "e"  in  money  and 
similar  words;  substituting  laf  for  laugh  and  cof 
for  cough;  omitting  "g"  in  gnat,  gnome  or  simi- 
lar words;  substituting  nee  for  knee  and  nicknac 
for  nick-nack;  changing  pranced  to  pranst  and 
other  words  ending  with  "need"  to  "nst." 

The  word  touch  is  spelled  tuch;  serious  is 
changed  to  serins;  blow  is  spelled  bio;  below  is 
changed  to  belo;  forced  to  forst,  phantom  to  fan- 
torn,  handsome  to  handsum,  boss  to  bos,  glue  to 
glu  and  wretch  to  retch.  Each  of  these  instances 
typifies  a  rule  and  is  followed  by  a  long  list  of 
words  to  which  it  applies. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  a 
score  of  noted  men  are  included  in  the  list  of 
the  board's  members. 


ouvzmr 


Teachers'  Souvenirs_J7o^ 

Fin^t   in    the"nutAetTSeada^ stamp  for   samples  and Je^s^prove^u^ssertion 

E.  W.   Allen,   La  Grande.   Ore.,  writes:    "tTis  is  the  seventh   year    I    am    purchasing    souvenirs    from    you    and    I    have    always 
been    pleased. 


THE  FOUNDATION  Q?    EVERY  STATE- 
:    IS  THE.  EtmC/XTiON   OF    ITSYOUTHv 


— i-  i    i     ~This   is   our   latest   design,   gotten   out  by  one   of.  the  best   artists   in   the   country. 

New  SouvemrNo    11  j^,^^^  ^^rL^f  ^S^i^\n  .  gray  **+« 

^S^FE^HH^^S^^a  seen  and  if  it  is  not  superior  in  every  «,  design 
^^"o^iri^-l^g^ooo^^including  ^o«^^^.  tied  with.  ^  si*  tassel.  Jhejns.de  conta,mj 
scKtrict  n^to^  St^S'tJ'S  tST'and  \cholars,'  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when 
y°UWeealso    have    other    designs.  ««,«,«5-     We    furnish    these    souvenirs   with   or    without    photo    ofteacher 

Your  Photo  on  each  Souvenir  o,^ooy«.^  &s=    «  -'Sl„?rer 

send    us    a    photo    and    we    ->-*-    small  £0.0    for    each^  -vent^We  «»  -py^    ^   photograph    wj„    be   returned 

^^r?^^^^,^^'^^Vt  -- l2  or  less  with  photo  $100' additional  ones  6C 

^iSSi^oSi  ^ftS^,  -funded.  That,  the  way  we  have  been  doing 
business    for    thirteen    years. 


fry.-.  .  .......  ..    , ; _j         business    i*ji     i«'"«"    j — ^  <|       4 

Seibert  Printing  Company,  BOX  29,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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PANAMA  EXPOSITION  IS  ACHIEVING 
WORLD'S  RECORD  IN  CONSTRUCTION— 
IN  THE  CREATION  OF  MOST  MAGNIFI- 
CENT OF  WORLD'S  EXPOSITIONS- 
SOME  OF  ITS  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES 

Like  young  growths  in  the  springtime,  burst- 
ing forth  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  men  after 
their  long  and  mysterious  hidden  deevlopment 
beneath  the  earth,  and  thereafter  unfolding  in 
Full  view  their  beauties,  step  by  step  until  the 
Mi  ssoming,  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position is  rising  at  Harbor  View,  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  The  long  months  of  embryonic 
nourishment,  of  planning  and  laying  of  under- 
ground, invisible  foundations,  have  been  accom- 
plished. Firmly  planted  and  rooted  in  the  bed 
of  preliminary  prcpaartion,  the  concrete  expo- 
sition is  shooting  upward,  taking  leaf  and  soon 
will  form  the  bud  that,  swelling  and  acquiring  its 
beautiful  tints,  shall  open  in  the  full-blown  rose 
in  February,  1915. 

The  handsome  service  building  was  completed 
more  than  a  month  ago  and  now  is  occupied  by 
the  forces  directing  the  work  of  actual  construc- 
tion. The  foundation  of  the  immense  Machinery 
Hall,  the  largest  of  the  exhibit  palaces,  for  which 
ground  was  broken  January  1,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted and  joists  are  being  put  in  place.  Work 
is  under  way  on  the  foundations  for  the  Palace 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  for  Automobile  Hall.  Con- 
tracts have  already  been  let  for  the  Palace  of 
Education  and  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries, 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  Palace  of  Food 
Products  have  been  called  for,  and  bids  for  the 
Agricultural  Palace  will  be  called  for  before  April 
1,  plans  and  specifications  now  being  ready. 
The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
The  plans  for  the  palaces  of  Fine  Arts,  Social 
Economy,  Manufactures,  Transportation,  Horti- 
culture, Mines  and  Metallurgy  are  practically 
finished.  Before  July  1  of  this  year  all  of  the 
specifications  will  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of 
contractors;  bids  will  be  called  for,  and  by  the 
end  of  July  all  of  these  buildings  will  be  in  course 
of  construction.  Within  a  year  from  that  date 
they  will  be  completed,  allowing  eight  months 
for  the  installation  of  exhibits,  and  final  decora- 
tion  of  palaces,  courts  and   grounds. 

Seven  thousand  men  wil  be  at  work  at  the 
buildings  before  the  summer  is  over.  As  high 
as  ten  thousand  men  will  be  employed  when  the 
labor  peak  is  reached.  This  number  is  exclusive 
of  those  win.  will  be  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  state  buildings  and  foreign  pavilions.  The 
states  and  foreign  nations,  ft  is  expected,  will 
conform  to  the  pace  set  by  the  exposition  com- 
pany in  the  work  of  construction. 

Meanwhile  the  plans  of  the  magnificent  courts, 
the  designs  for  the  imposing  sculpture  and  the 
sketches  of  the  mural  paintings  and  decorations 
are  Hearing  completion.  Contracts  for  many  of 
the  groups  of  statuary  and  for  many  of  the  mural 
paintings  have  already  been  let  to  prominent  ar- 
tisls  and  sculptors  in  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  color  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Jules 
Guerin;  Karl  Bitter  has  charge  of  the  sculptures. 
The  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons 
So  much  then,  for  the  great  progress  already 
made  with  regard  to  the  exhibit  palaces,  the  splen- 
did courts,  including  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  the  Festival  Court  and  the  Court  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  the  Court  of  Palms  and  the  Court 
of  Flowers,  with  their  imposing  archways  and 
columns.  Equalling  the  advance  of  the  work  of 
construction  is  the  status  of  preparation  for  the 
floral  decoration  of  the  grounds,  for  national  and 
international  participation  in  exhibits,  sports, 
festivals,  for  instalation  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  that  are  to  educate  millions  of  visitors,  and 


for  the  concessions  that  are  to  provide  them  with 
amusement  and  refreshment. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  McLaren,  the 
noted  landscape  gardener  and  superintendent  of 
San  Francisco's  public  parks,  marvelous  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  in  the  work  of  laying  out 
and  planning  the  vast  grounds.  In  the  green- 
houses and  lath  houses  erected  at  the  Presidio 
250,000  small  plants  have  already  been  raised  from 
seeds  and  cuttings,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Millions  of  these  plants  will  be  needed 
and  they  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the  construc- 
tion has  been  finished.  Fifteen  thousand  palms 
have  been  boxed  and  are  ready  to  be  moved.  The 
nurseries  of  the  state  are  furnishing  from  two 
to  four  carloads  a  day  of  small  plants  and  vines, 
which  are  being  replanted  as  rapidly  as  received. 
More  than  100  Italian  cypress  trees,  a  donation 
from  San  Jose,  have  been  boxed  and  are  ready  for 
transportation  here. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  horticultural 
features  will  be  California  Canyon,  now  being 
laid  out  for  600  feet  near  the  Japanese  pavilion. 
One  thousand  redwoods  are  being  brought  to 
this  canyon  from  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  as 
well  as  madrones,  manzanitas,  California  lilies, 
and  all  sorts  of  native  and  indigenous  wild  flow- 
ers. 

Five  hundred  palms,  from  20  to  40  feet  high, 
and  innumerable  orange  and  lemon  trees  have 
been  secured  for  the  south  garden.  Requisitions 
already  have  ■  been  made  for  banana  and  olive 
trees  from  Southern  California  and  Central  Amer- 
ica; for  1200  firs  and  spruce  from  all  parts  of  the 
world, .each  to  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
country  where  it  was  raised;  for  tree  rerns  and 
arboreal  ferns  from  Australia;  for  magnolias  from 
Tennessee  and  other  southern  states;  for  10,000 
rhododendrons  from  West  Virginia  and  from 
England.  The  growers  in  Holland  alone  have 
contributed  over  800,000  bulbs  of  various  descrip- 
tions. These  are  just  a  few  details  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development  reached  by  the  land- 
scape  department  of  the   exposition. 

The  Nations  of  the  World 
In  the  matter  of  participation,  the  world's  in- 
terest in  the  exposition  is  shown  by  the  official 
acceptances  by  the  following  nations  of  the  in- 
vitation to  be  represented:  Bolivia,  Cuba,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, France,  Guatemala,  Hait,  Honduras,  Hol- 
land, Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 


Peru,  Portugal,  Salvador,  Sweden,  Spain,  Aru- 
guay,  Argentine  Republic,  Denmark.  Many  more 
of  the  nations  are  expected  to  participate,  and 
some  already  have  chosen  and  dedicated  the  site 
of  their  building. 

State  participation  is  assured  almost  m  entirety. 
Thirty-three  of  the  states  have  thus  far  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  a  great  number  have  selected 
their  site.  Not  alone  by  buildings  and  exhibits 
will  universal  representation  be  had,  but  also  by 
participation  in  the  great  international  congresses, 
athletic  games,  musical  festivals  and  pageants, 
many  of  which  are  already  being  planned  in  de- 
tail. 

Exhibits 

The  magnificent  scale  upon  which  interna- 
tional and  state  participation  will  be  individually 
made  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  its  exhibit;  Italy  pro- 
poses to  spend  $400,000;  New  York  State  $700,- 
000;  Illinois  $500,000  and  many  other  foreign  and 
state  appropriations  are  correspondingly  large. 
California,  as  hostess,  is  devoting  $1,000,000  to 
her  state  building  alone. 

Equal  progress  is  shown  in  the  department  of 
concessions.  Thousands  of  applications  have 
been  received  by  Director  Frank  Burt,  who  is 
weeding  out  all  but  the  highest  types  of  amuse- 
ment features.  A  number  of  concessions  already 
have  been  granted,  and  the  concessionaires  are 
perfecting  plans  for  construction  and  installation. 

The  classification  of  exhibits,  marvelous  in  its 
scope  and  completeness,  has  been  issued  by  Cap- 
tain Asher  Carter  Baker,  director  of  exhibits, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Director-in-Chief 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff.  Applications  for  space 
are  pouring  in  .from  prospective  exhibitors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

When  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition opens  its  gates  February  20,  1915,  it  will 
have  earned  the  designation  now  given  it  by 
President  C.  C.  Moore,  "The  Exposition  that  will 
be  ready." 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TDV      M1IIOIIUI7  No  Smarting— Feels 

I  B€  I       IrlLlKflnJC  Fine  —  Acts  Quickly. 

-—  —  #  _—,  snh  w^  m a  bc  b^  tla  TlT  ifc  for  Red>  Weak, 

EYE   REftlEBY  Watery   Eyes    and 

■-   h    a-   iVi-t    M«-^«-y   u  Granulated    Eyelids. 

Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murinefis  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Pateut  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25c-60c.    Murine  Eye  Kemcdy  Co. ,  Chicago. 


^  "Efficiency"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

•I  The  Drawing  Book  which  is  merely  a  compilation 
of  sketches,  flowers  and  landscapes,  and  which  fails  to 
turn  the  principles  of  art  to  practical  use  is  not  efficient. 
Prang  Drawing  Books  have  been  written  by  Art  In- 
structors who  have  seen  the  necessity  for  simple,  com- 
prehensive and  well-graded  drawing  books  in  which 
the  principles  of  Art  are  applied  to  practical  problems. 

^  Why  not  write  us  for  further  information?  Our 
illustrated  art  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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Editorial 


When  it  cost  $7  per  seat  to  hear  a  woman 
sing  like  a  bird,  better  take  to  the  woods 
and  listen  to  the  real  bird. 

The  grade  teachers  in  the  State,  10.0C0 
strong,  have  won.  a  great  victory  in  secur- 
ing a  pension  law.  We  believe  that  the 
long  fight  for  pensions  for  teachers  has  been 
won.  Miss  Regan,  Miss  Bray,  Miss  A.  R. 
Power,  Mark  Keppel  and  others  have  made 
a  winning  fight.  Governor  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration will  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  school  people  of  the  State  as  having 

fostered  the  first  great  teachers'  pension  bill. 

*  *     * 

We  do  wish  President  Wheeler  would 
talk  more  of  the  results  of  the  university 
work  rather  than  so  much  brag  about  the 
number  of  students.  Athens  was  not  great 
on  account  of  its  population,  but  on  account 
of  the   men    and   women   of   culture   within 

its  borders. 

*  *     * 

Theodore  Bonnet,  the  editor  of  Town 
Talk,  is  the  ablest  editorial  writer  in  the 
West.  His  point  of  view  shows  a  clear 
comprehension  of  truth.  He  writes  with- 
out partisan  or  personal  bias.  The  lure  of 
the  truth  is  upon  him.  The  desire  to  give 
a  clear,  definite  statement  is  apparent  in 
each  sentence.  The  Town  Talk  editorials 
contribute  to  the  joy  of  living,  provided  of 
course  you  were  not  born  with  brain  fag. 

*  *     * 

The  State  should  go  slow  in  its  efforts  to 
kill  competitive  business  until  it  is  rich 
enough  to  pension  all  of  its  men  and  women. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  bill  to  kill  the  teach- 
ers' agencies.  Why  should  the  State  de- 
prive these  men  of  a  business  they  have 
created  without  giving  them  some  sort  of 
compensation?  The  State  pays  now  for  an 
appointment  secretary  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity,, and  the  service  rendered  is  as  a  rule  not 
more  satisfactory  than  the  service  rendered 
by  the  well  conducted  teachers'  agencies. 
In  fact,  a  registrar  of  teachers'  positions 
would  lead  to  a  political  machine  and  all 
sorts  of  abuses. 

*  *     * 

No  law,  no  interpretation  of  law,  can  go 
so  far  as  to  deprive  children  of  the  right  to 
buy  text  books,  supplemental  books  or  any 
useful  thing.     Boards  of  education,  teachers 


and  school  officials  cannot  under  the  law 
require  children  to  buy  books  for  school 
use.  However,  if  a  child  has  the  money  and 
the  book  store  has  the  book  for  sale  the 
child  may  purchase,  own,  keep,  use,  the  same 
to  its  heart's  content.  There  has  been  so 
much  said  and  written  about  free  text  books 
that  children  are  afraid  to  be  seen  with  a 
book  that  the  State  has  not  given  them.  The 
State  must  not  place  itself  in  the  position 
of  the  bear  that  tried  to  brush  the  fly  from 
its  master's  face  with  its  paw. 

Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence at  Philadelphia  gave  an  inspirational 
talk  on  the  rural  schools  that  created  much 
favorable  comment.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  money  was  not  sufficient  for  the  rural 
schools,  nor  improved  physical  conditions. 
The  great  need  was  an  intelligent  public 
sentiment  and  new  spiritual  life  coming 
from  within.  We  must  redirect  rural  life. 
Farmers  must  make  life  in  the  country 
more  attractive  to  the  women. 

The  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  making  the  State  Superintendent  ap- 
pointive should  be  defeated.  If  you  are  in- 
terested, write  to  your  Senator  and  Assem- 
blyman that  you  want  the  right  to  vote 
direct  on  the  man  who  is  to  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children.  The  appointive 
power  may  bring  an  educational  expert  to 
the  office  who  may  wear  blinders  upon  all 
the  practical  questions  upon  which  the 
voters  are  interested.  The  voters  are  the 
people. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Job  Wood  Jr.,  the 
State  Statistician  of  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent cf  Public  Instruction,  for  copies  of  the 
bills  in  reference  to  education,  also  for  very 
interesting  statistics  covering  in  detail  the 
administration  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  bill  to  exempt  schools  and  colleges 
from  taxation  should  become  a  law.  Why 
should  Mills  College  be  taxed?  Why  should 
any  institution  of  learning  be  taxed?  The 
educational  work  that  these  institutions  do 
saves  the  State  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

*         :j:         * 

The  California  Teachers''  Association, 
representing  10,000  women  and  about  five 
hundred  men,  appointed  a  committee,  all 
men,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  as- 
sociation on  school  legislation.  The  time 
is  near,  it  is  hoped,  when  women  will  have 
a  fair  representation  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  men 
say  not  sex,  but  merit,  should  determine 
representation,  and  smile,  with  a  sickly 
knowing  smile,  and  appoint  men  to  the 
positions  of  responsibility  and  honor.  The 
premise  is  true,  but  the  conclusion  is  wrong. 
There  are  capable  women  of  executive 
ability  in  the  teaching  profession.  However, 
it  is  not  always  wise  to  allow  men  to  select 
committees.  Men  have  always  preferred 
weak  women  to  strong  ones,  and  until 
women  rule  the  world  the  strongest  and 
ablest  women  will  not  always  be  put  to  the 
front. 


DRAWING    TEACHERS'    POSITIONS, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tlie  equal  pay  bill,  which  recently  went  into 
effect  in  New  York  City,  permits  both  men  and 
women  high  school  teachers  of  drawing-  to  ad- 
vance to  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,650.  To  bring 
the  advantages  of  these  positions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  drawing  teachers,  the  New  York  Educa- 
tional Department  has  recently  issued  an  inter- 
esting circular  which  tells  how  teachers  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  city  high  schools,  and  gives  a  large 
number  of  questions  from  recent  examination 
tests.  This  circular  can  be  obtained  upon  re- 
quest by  addressing  Mr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director 
cf  Drawing  for  High  Schools,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  New   York   City. 

*  *     * 
RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

E.  T.  Fairchild, 

President    of    New    Hampshire    College,    and 
President  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  most  pressing  educational  problem  today 
is  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools.  The  prog- 
ress in  the  last  decade  in  universities,  colleges, 
high  schools  and  city  systems  of  graded  schools 
has  been  phenomenal;  the  increase  in  enrollment 
in  these  classes  of  schools  has  reached  more  than 
100  per  cent.  The  whole  nation  is  aware  of  these 
educational   agencies. 

The  one  weak  spot  in  our  system,  however,  is 
that  of  the  rural  schools.  Here  no  such  progress 
can  be  noted.  The  lack  of  trained  .teachers,  of 
adequate  supplies,  of  reasonably  good  buildings, 
the  shortness  of  terms,  and  the  low  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  are  largely  responsible  for  the  want  of 
advancement  in  our  elementary  schools.  More 
than  half  of  the  twenty-five  million  boys  and  girls 
in  America  attend  rural  schools.  Of  this  magni- 
ceut  army  of  some  fourteen  million  boys  and  girls, 
less  than  25  per  cent  is  completing  the  work  of 
the  grades.  Something  must  be  done  to  better 
these   conditions. 

*  *     * 

JUSTICE   TO    THE   SCHOOLS 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

Tn  forty  years  the  public  schools  have  reduced 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  from  twenty  per 
cent  to  seven  per  cent;  of  the  white  population 
from 'twelve  per  cent;  of  the  negro  population 
from  ninety-five  to  thirty  per  cent;  of  the  foreign 
born  to  twelve  per  cent,  and  of  children  of  foreign 
born  between  the  gase  of  ten  and  twenty  only 
one  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  an  educational 
system  that  has  been  declared  a  failure,  and  is 
even  now  greatly  maligned.  The  ideals  I  hope 
this  system  to  attain  will  be  the  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  all  illiteracy,  the  passage  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws  in  the  State  where  they  do  not 
at  present  exist,  and  the  more  complete  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws. 

More  efforts  should  he  made  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren in  isolated  districts  and  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  Children  in  the  country  and  in  fac- 
tory districts  of  our  cities  should  be  kept  in  high 
schools  over  the  adolescent  period.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  children  to  work  let  the  products 
of  their  vocational  or  industrial  training  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  their  support  during 
the  period  of  their  education.  Do  not  let  their 
labor  be  exploited  by  capitalists. 
*  *  * 
FINANCIAL  APPRECIATION 

C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent,  Wisconsin 

The  teachers  are  not  paid  one-half  what  their 
respective  positions  ought  to  command,  and  we 
must  convince  the  people  that  double  the  pres- 
ent sums  ought  to  be  paid. 
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Western  School  Notes 

Ex-Superintendent  IV  F.  I  Inward  of  Sacra- 
mento, for  twenty  years  Superintendent  of  the 
county,  died  on  March  9th  of  heart  trouble.  Mr. 
Howard  was  respected  by  the  educational  people 
of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
a   good    citizen   and  a  kindly,  helpful   official. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  and  Superin- 
tendent Mark  Keppel  were  the  leaders  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  school  legislation  at  the  California 
Teachers'   Association  in  Los  Angeles,  March   1. 

*  *     * 

President  Arthur  L.  Hadley  of  Yale,  broken 
in  health,  has  located  in  Southern  California,  and 
will  remain  until  he  fully  recovers. 

*  *     * 

An  interesting  debate  occurred  at  Sacramento 
on  Tuesday,  March  18,  before  the  Joint  Educa- 
tional Committees  of  the  Legislature  on  the  pen- 
sion bills.  Miss  Regan,  Miss  Bray,  Matt  Sulli- 
van, Francis  J.  Heney,  Alfred  Roncovieri,  A.  A. 
D'Ancona  spoke  for  the  flat  rate  San  Francisco 
plan,  and  C.  W.  Childs,  Miss  Frank,  Joseph 
O'Connor  and  P.  M.  Fisher  spoke  for  the  graded 
plan,  known  as  the  Oakland  bill.  Mr.  T.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy of  San  Francisco  came  into  the  discus- 
sion with  a  jarring  note  under  the  guise  of  an 
opponent  of  pensions,  while  he  was  really  in 
favor  of  the  Alameda  bill.  'His  talk  was  insin- 
cere, and  if  if  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Senator 
Boynton  forced  hi  mto  admit  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Oakland  bill  his  statements  would 
have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  San  Francisco 
plan.  Phillip  Fisher  made  a  candid,  eloquent 
plea  for  the  graded  rate.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  was  not  an  advocate  of  the  San  FVancisco 
plan.  Keppel  was  keen,  virile  and  eloquent,  and 
Roncovieri,  Miss  Bray,  Miss  Regan  and  others 
presented  San  Francisco  teachers'  claims  in  an 
able  manner.  The  San  Francisco  plan  proposed 
by  Senator  Boynton  and  Assemblyman  Ryan  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  law,  and  the  educational 
service  of  the  State  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

*  ■,<    * 

The  Central  California  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Fresno  on  March  12th.  Prof.  Cubberley, 
Edward  Hyatt,  Dean  Hunt  of  Berkeley  and  Dr. 
Lange  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  sessions 
were  largely  attended.  The  meeting  was  of  un- 
usual interest.  F.  G.  Sanderson  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Margaret  Sheehy  of  Merced  was  elected 
secretary.  The  following  resolutions  are  of  es- 
pecial  interest: 

Resolved,  That  a  law  should  be  passed  allow- 
ing teachers  to  attend  any  teachers'  meetings  in 
the  State,  not  more  than  two  days  per  year,  in 
addition  to  the  institutes',  and  to  have  three  days 
to  visit  other  schools,  particularly  such  as  may  be 
indicated  by  their  superintendent,  without  loss  of 
pay.  Provided,  that  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
attend  or  visit  may  continue  their  school  work 
and  provided  further,  that  a  full  report  of  said 
attendance  be  made  to  the  trustees,  and  to  the 
county  superintendent  in  Form  satisfactory  to  him. 
Pension    Bill 

Resolved,  That  either  of  the  pension  bills  be- 
fore tin-  Legislature  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
Teachers  .like  soldiers,  give  their  lives  to  public 
service  and,  like  soldiers,  receive  in  general  only 
enough  to  support  them  while  at  their  work, 
making  it  impossible  to  lay  up  money  for  a  rainy 
day  or  old  age.  In  fairness  and  gratitude  to  them 
the  Stan  should  pension  them.  In  fairness  to 
tin  schools  those  who  have  passed  their  highest 
usefulness  should  be  allowed  to  retire  and  make 
way  for  a  younger  generation,  thereupon  a  sys- 
tem of  teachers'  pensions  would  benefit  both 
teachers  and  schools',  and 

Resolved  further,  That  of  the  two  bills  the 
Boynton-Ryan   bill  is  much  the  better,  because: 


First,  it  gives  to  need  instead  of  ability,  second, 
it  provides  from  the  teachers'  contributions  and 
from  the  amounts  already  in  the  teachers'  fund 
of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  run  for  several  years  without  draw- 
ing upon  the  public  treasury. 

State   Teachers'   Agency 

Resolved.  That  this  section  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation is  strongly  opposed  to  any  movement 
which  would  make  teachers  dependent  upon  a 
State  bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  posi- 
tions, etc.,  because  it  would  tend  to  favoritism  and 
the  development  of  an  educational  machine. 
Uniform  Text  Books  in  High  Schools 

Resolved,  That  the  selection  of  secondary  texts 
to  lit  local  needs  is  essential  to  the  best  work  of 
our  high  schools  and  that  any  enforced  uniformity 
of  books  would  be  a  damage  to  the  schools. 
Sierra    News 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  ability  with  which  the  Sierra  News  is  edited, 
and  its  great  usefulness  in  keeping  the  teachers 
and  people  of  the  State  alive  to  educational  ad- 
vance;  but 

Resolved  further.  That  we  condemn  the  man- 
agerial endorsement  of  anything  likely  to  foster 
bad  habits,  such  as  the  drinking  of  Coca  Cola. 

*  *     * 

Los  Angeles  City  has  five  hundred  applications 
for  the  competitive,  examinations  for  teachers' 
positions  to  be  held  April  19.  Of  the  five  hun- 
dred only  twenty-five   are  men. 

*  *     * 

Nevada  county  will  hold  its  institute  the  third 
week  in  April.  Superintendent  Fitzgerald  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Lange  as  one  of  the  instructors. 

Senator  Works  proposes  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  educational  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  make  very 
essential    changes. 


Pleasant    Books    to    Supplement 
the  Reading  Lesson 

CHAIN  STORIES  AND  PLAYERS.  By  Mara  L. 
Pratt-Chadwick  and  E.  Gray  Freeman.  Three  books. 
Postpaid   18   cents   each. 

■     1.     The     Cat    That     Was     Lonesome 

2.  The   Woman   and  Her   Pig 

3.  The   Mouse   That   Lost   Her  Tail 
Primers,    that,    on    account    of   the    cumulative    nature 
of  the  stories,  have  a  small  vocabulary,  illustrated  by 
wholesome     and     instructive    pictures    as    funny    and 
laughable   as   a   comic  sheet. 

EASY  ROAD  TO  READING.  Verses  and  drawings 
for  home  and  school.  By  Louise  Beecher  Wheeler 
Chancellor.  Edited  by  William  Esterbrook  Chan- 
cellor. Editor  of  the  School  Journal.  Four  books, 
each  book  48  pages.     Illustrated. 

1.  A    Book   of   Animals 

2.  A   Book   of   Fun   and   Fancy 

3.  A    Book    of    Children 

4.  Book    of    Letters    and    Numbers 

Ryhmes  and  jingles  with  a  ring  of  wholesome  humor 
and  pictures  for  the  children  to  cut  out  or  draw  on 
paper    or    the    blackboard. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  BOOK.  By  Fee,  Purcell,  Fill- 
more, and  Ritchie.  Cloth.  128  pp.,  over  300  illus- 
trations in  black  and  colors.  Postpaid  42  cents. 
About  children  in  the  Philippines  with  pictures  full 
of  life  and  fun — sometimes  like  ours  and  sometimes 
quite  different — adopted  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
City,  the  State  of  Utah,  and  elsewhere. 
A  STORY  READER  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 
By  James  A.  Bowen,  assisted  by  many  teachers  in 
the  New  York  City  Schools.  Cloth.  266  pages. 
Illustrated.      Postpaid  46  cents. 

Fable,  fairy  and  folk  stories  simply  told  for  chil- 
dren to  read  to  themselves.  Direct  dramatic  and  full 
of  action. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hud&on,  New  York 
CHICAGO  ATLANTA  MANILA 


Superintendent  Delia  Fish  of  Tehama  county 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Charter 
Day  exercises  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School. 
Samuel  Brown  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
San  Francisco,  C.  H.  Camper  of  Chico  and  Wade 
Thomas  also  took  part  in  an  interesting  program 
on  Wednesday,  March  Sth. 

*     *     * 

Fred  T.  Moore,  formerly  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  has  been  recently  advanced  in  salary. 
He  is  now  receiving  $6,000  per  year  as  general 
agent   of  the  West   Sacramento  Land   Co. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  made  a  strong 
plea  before  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  Wednesday,  March  19th,  for  in- 
creased appropriations   for   the  university. 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  .responded  nobly 
to  a  request  for  funds  to  aid  Miss  Ella  Sleator, 
a  teacher  in  the  department  who  was  taken  ill, 
and  was  without  funds.  A  committee  consisting 
of  Louise  R.  Hatch,  E.  A.  Rixon,  Janet  Wade 
and  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  were  appointed.  The 
teachers  contributed  $810.  The  Associated  Char- 
ities contributed  $25  and  a  number  of  private  in- 
dividuals responded  generously.  All  this,  how- 
ever, goes  to  prove  the  need  of  an  adequate  pen- 
sion law. 

J.  H.  Strine,  formerly  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  and  ex-secretary  of 
the  State  Text  Book  Company,  is  a  member  of 
the  present  Legislature,  and  on  account  of  his 
experience  will  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  ses- 
sion. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000   Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,   2161    Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,    Col.,   508   Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore.,     316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had   a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and    their    managers    are    men    of    integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 


SURGEON     DENTIST 


Telephone  Kearny  1630 


Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
770-776   Mission   street,   San   Francisco. 


A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.     We 
do   not   send   you   printed   notification   blanks   telling   you   to 
"go  after"   vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.      We  write  up 
and    send    the    employer    a    special    bound    report    upon 
your    qualifications,    showing    preparation,    personality,       /'    J>   . 
credentials    and    experience.      This    costs    us    money,  . \jfr        -^  N?  *•* 

but    it    places    you    in    the    position    you    desire.        .     •*f'^p  o°   ^  *  ^ 

-•'   ** 
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Susan  M.  Dorsey  of  Los  Angeles  High  School 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year. 

*  *     * 

Allison  Ware  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Union  High  School  in 
Sutter    City    March    13. 

*  *     * 

Frank  M.  Lane  of  Fresno  was  the  principal 
speaker  March  7th  celebrating  Arbor  Day  at  the 
Washington  Grammar  School. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Van  Dyke  delivered  the  Charter 
Day  address  at  the  University  of  California.  He 
is  an  idealist,  a  poet,  and  his  address  was  unique 
and  interesting.  Here  are  some  of  his  pertinent 
remarks: 

Poetry  differs  from  a  good  child  in  that  poetry 
was  made  to  be  heard  and  not  seen. 

I  pity  the  man  or  woman  whose  favorite  read- 
ing is  the  literature  of  the  pesthouse  or  the 
morgue — their  virtue  may  survive,  but  I  fear  the 
.results. 

Christianity  regenerates  a  man,  not  by  teach- 
ing him  to  hate,  but  by  teaching  him  to  love. 

The  success  of  medicine  consists  in  giving  less 
medicine  than  the  old  doctors  used  to  give. 

The  primary  place  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl 
is  in  a  book,  but  sane  men  do  not  stop  at  this. 

I  would  not  go  to  the  school  of  Nietsche  or 
Bernard  Shaw  for  men  or  women  whom  I  could 
trust  or  who  would  be  good  for  the  world  they 
live  in. 

It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail 
at  the  ill. 

California  literature  is  like  its  oranges — some 
good,  some  bad,  and  frosted. 

*  *     * 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Sacramento  has  invited  all  the  County  and  City 
Superintendents  of  the  State  to  co-operate  in  the 


preparation  of  a  handbook  on  school  house  archi- 
tecture for  the  use  of  the  school  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. Each  Superintendent  will  prepare  plans, 
pictures  and  specifications  of  one  or  more  of  his 
best  school  buildings.  These  will  be  brought  be- 
fore a  committee  of  eminent  school  architects 
from  diffeernt  parts  of  the  State,  who  will  pass 
judgment  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  va- 
rious plans  submitted. 

These  plans,  with  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of 
the  architects  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  helpful 
guide  book  for  the  use  of  school  boards  in  future 
who  are  about  to  build  houses  or  improve  school 
property.  It  should  result  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  public  buildings  and  its  effects  will  become 
apparent  in  the  future  landscape  of  the  State.  We 
hope  that  our  own  Superintendent  takes  pains 
to  have  our  county  represented  by  the  best  that 
we  have.  An  enterprising  people  must  put  its 
best  foot  forward  in  movements  for  public  im- 
provements. 

*  *     * 

EDUCATIONAL   NOTES 

"The  greatest  waste  in  education  is  not  bad 
teaching,"  said  a  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  school  superintendents,  "but  in  teaching 
things  the  twentieth  century  does  not  need." 

High  school  enrollment  in  South  Carolina  has 
risen  from  4,812  to  8,902  in  the  past  6  years,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  high  school  teach- 
ers has  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period. 

*  *     * 

Cincinnati  has  tried  compulsory  vocational 
training  and  is  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  The 
boys  and  girls  did  not  like  it  at  first,  apparently 
because  of  the  compulsory  feature,  but  now  seeni 
to  take  to  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  school 
authorities  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the    manufacturers    in    the   work. 


The  school  system  of  Boise  City,  Idaho,  was 
recently  re-organized  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
survey  of  the  city's  needs  made  by  a  committee 
of  educational  experts.  So  well  satisfied  were  the 
people  of  the  city  that  a  number  of  them  came 
to  Superintendent  Meek  and  offered  him  160 
to  300  acres  of  land  and  half  a  million  dollars  if 
he  would  go  further  and  develop  the  local  high 
school   into   an   industrial   city   college. 


School  Desks 

At  $1.00  Each 

Write  us  at  once.     Let  ur  supply  your 
school  with 

BOOKS,  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Send  for  catalog.     Also  get  prices  of 

TALKING  MACHINES 
PICTURE  MACHINES 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street         ::         San  Francisco 


««_B 


Supplemen  tary 


Arithmetic 
Lea  f  lets 

{graded),  usedin  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 

The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Address  Department   N 


1,000,000  Copies 


Progressive  Road  to  Reading 


Sold  in  Past  Three  Years 


There  is  a  reason.  The  contents  fascinate  children  and 
Road"  Book  One  is  the  California  State  Series  First  Read 
in  reading  methodology.  Send  for  the  "Progressive  Road" 
gressive  Road"  Books  Two,  Three  and  Four  are  most  pop 

"The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  Two,  we  used  last 
year  with  greatest  success,  and  we  are  using  it  again  as  our 
regular  text-book.  It  is  by  far  the  best  second  reader  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  teachers  and  children  all  love  it  and  reading 
time  where  it  is  used  is  always  a  pleasure." — BESSIE  C.  Mc- 
CABE.  State  Normal  School  San  Jose,  Cal. 

"We  have  just  finished  reading  The   Progressive  Road  to  Read 
any   reader   as   we    have   this   series.     They   have    been    a   genuine 
trations   are   as   charming   as   are   the   selections.     The   book   is   al 
Big  and  little  look  forward  from  day  to  day  to   the  pleasure   of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


contain  the  "eternal  verities"  of  life.  The  "Progressive 
er.     The  "Progressive  Road"  Plan  of  Work  is  the  last  word 

Plan  of  Work  (25c)  and  for  further  information.  "Pro- 
ular  supplementary  readers  in  California. 

"It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  we  are  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  They  are  charm- 
ingly written,  the  selections  are  good,  with  attractive  illustra- 
tions, the  diction  is  well  chosen  for  children,  and  paper  is  ex- 
cellent. In  short,  they  are  delightful  in  every  wav  and  should 
he  widely  adopted."— (MRS.)  CLARA  M.  PRESTON,  State 
Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ing,  Book  II,  in  the  A2  and  B3  grades,  and  we  have  never  enjoyed 
joy  to  the  children,  and  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers.  The  illus- 
together  ideal  and  should  head  the  list  of  readers  for  these  grades, 
using   them."— HELEN    C.   MACKENZIE,   State   Normal    School, 


The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading 


Book  Two 
Book  Three 

40c                    Book  Four 
48c                   Plan   of  Work 

Published  by 

50c 
25c 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.   G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific   Coast   Manager 
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Book  Notes 


The  Round  Robin  Reader  issued  this  month,  is 
the  new  name  for  The  Young  Idea  magazine, 
which  has  been  published  for  the  past  twenty- 
live  years.  The  Round  Robin  Reader  is  a 
monthly  magazine  of  good  reading  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  is  published  in  Boston,  by  L.  A.  Rankin 
&  Company  One  of  its  unique  features  is  the 
wide  field  which  it  covers. 

*     *     * 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  William  Hawley  Smith's 
famous  book  entitled  "Walks  and  Talks"  has  just 
been  published  by  L.  A.  Rankin  &  Company  of 
Boston.  Next  to  Mr.  Smith's  "Evolution  of 
Podd"  this  is  probably  the  most  widely  known 
of  all  his  books,- as  it  includes  his  famous  "Rat 
Story"  which  has  been  said  to  contain  more 
common  sense  pedagogy  than  any  book  on  edu- 
cation ever  written.  "Walks  and  Talks"  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  on  account 
of  the  "Rat  Story"  is  for  nothing  else.  The  titles 
of  other  chapters  of  the  book  indicate  the  variety 
of  subjects  treated  and  suggest  the  entertaining 
and  illuminating  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented— "The  Had  Boy's  Mother,"  "Specialty 
Business."  "Whistling,"  "Light,  Air,  Heat  and 
Health,"  "Housecleaning  and  History,"  "Wexams, 
"Born    Short." 

It  is  in  "Walks  and  Talks"  that  William  Haw- 
ley Smith  has  advanced  his  theory  of  "born 
short"  and  "born  long"  which  has  made  him  fam- 
ous. "Born  Short"  as  well  as  the  "Rat  Story" 
have  become  "classic"  and  have  had  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  attitude  of  thousands  of 
teachers  toward  their  pupils.  "Walks  and  Talks" 
is  a  book  of  22S  pages,  attractively  printed  on 
fine  paper  with  a  cover  in  gold  and  blue  and  is 
published   at   a   price   of  50   cents   postpaid. 

"The  Teacher's  Health,  a  Study  in  the  Hy- 
giene  of  an  Occupation,"  by  Lewis  W.  Terman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University.  60  cents,  net,  postpaid.  One 
of  the  many  factors  in  school  efficiency  about 
which  little  is  generally  known  is  the  health  of 
the  teacher.  For  a  long  time  many  laymen  have 
looked  upon  the  teacher's  work  as  a  sinecure;  . 
for  an  equally  long  time  the  teachers  have  con-, 
tended  that  theirs  is  a  life  of  strain  and  exhaus- 
tion.     Professor    Terman      in      this      monograph 


summarizes  and  interprets  the  most  important 
investigations  which  bear  upon  the  hygiene  of 
the  teaching  profession,  presenting  both  the 
available  scientific  evidence  and  his  own  critical 
interpretations. 

The  book  will  be  helpful  to  individual  teachers 
because  it  points  out  some  of  the  sources  of 
danger  to  the  teacher's  health  and  because  it 
makes  suggestions  toward  a  better  personal  hy- 
giene. Superintendents  and  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  our  schools  also  will 
find  it  illuminating,  because  it  shows  the  need 
for  further  investigations,  and  the  desirability  of 
adopting  some  concerted  plan  of  action  to 
ameliorate  the  present  rather  unsatisfactory 
hygienic  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 
#     *     * 

"History  as  Past  Ethics,"  by  Philip  Van  Ness 
Myers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  Dr.  Myers  has 
written  a  great  book.  In  treating  morals  as  a 
branch  of  history  the  author  has  added  much  new 
thought,  both  on  history  and  ethics.  The  work 
culminates  in  a  brilliant  chapter  showing  an 
awakened  conscience  on  the  world  peace  move- 
ment of  today.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are:  "The  Moral  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  "Chin- 
ese Morals,"  "Japanese  Morals,"  "Roman  Mor- 
als," "The  Ethics  of  Islam."  "The  Moral  Evo- 
lution Since  the  Coming  of  Democracy."  Dr. 
Myers  writes  with   sincere   conviction.     The   fact 


The  Suppressed  Report  of  the 

New  York  City  School  Inquiry 

This  Day  Is  Published 

HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SCHOOLS.     A  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDY 

By  ERNEST  CARROLL  MOORE,  LL. 
D.  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Education,  Yale 
University,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  PAUL  H.  HANUS,  Professor 
of  History  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard 
University. 

One  volume,  Cloth,  136  pages.  Price  $1.50, 
postage  paid.  Being  Vol.  1  of  THE  SCHOOL 
EFFICIENCY  SERIES,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor   Paul    H.    Hanus. 

World  Book  Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 


New   York 


"Here  is  the  Answer;" — in 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

The  MERRIAM  WEBSTER 

You  daily  question  the  meaning  of  some  new  word.  You 
seek  the  location  of  the  Levant  or  the  pronunciation  of  skat. 
A  pupil  asks :  "  What  is  a  whalebacfa?"  "  Who  was  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow?"  "  Mother  Bunch?"  "  What  was  Pandora's  box?" 
This  new  creation  answers  all  kinds  of  questions  with  final  authority. 

400,000  Word*.     6000  Illustrations.     2700  Pap.    The  only  dictionary 
with  the  new  divided   page, — characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of    Genius." 


India  Paper  Edition: 

Prinled  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  expensive  imported  India  paper.  What  a  satis- 
faction to  own  the  ntw  Merriom  IVebaler  in  a  form  so  light  and  so  convenient  to 
use  I  One  half  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  Regular  Edition.  Weight  only  7 
lbs.     Size  12*6x9  Hx2</S  inches. 

Regular  Edition: 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest  quality. 

Weight   14-1  i  lbs.     Size  12.  <,   9x  .;  x  5  inches.     Both    Editions  are  printed  from 

the  same  plates  and  indexed. 

Write  for  sample  pag-s  of  both  Editions  ;   FREE. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agricultural 
Books 


FOR 


School  and 
Farm 


Burkett,    Stevens,    and    Hill — Agricul- 
ture for  Beginners $0.75 

Carver — Principles  of  Rural  Economics  1.30 

Clute — Astronomy  1.00 

Corbett — Garden   Farming     (In  press) 

Davenport — Domesticated  Animals  and 
Plants   1.25 

Davenport — Principles    of    Breeding 2.50 

Doane — Sheep  Feeding  and  Farm  Man- 
agement     1.00 

Duggar — Fungous    Diseases    of    Plants  2.00 

Hopkins — Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent 
Agriculture    2.25 

Hopkins  and  Pettit— Soil  Fertility  Lab- 
oratory Manual  60 

Lyon      and      Montgomery — Examining 

and    Grading    Grains 60 

Meier — Home  and  School  Gardens  (In 
press)    

Mosier    and    Gustafson — Soil    Physics 
Laboratory  Manual  60 

Plumb — Types    and    Breeds    of    Farm 
Animals    , 2.00 

Robinson,  J.   H. — Principles  and  Prac- 
tice  of  Poultry   Culture 2.50 

Russell     and     Hastings — Experimental 
Dairy   Bacteriology   1.00 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent, 
transportation  charges  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  above  given. 

Special  terms  for  class  use. 

Write  us 


GINN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 

717   Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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that  he  is  sincere  is  apparent  on  every  page.  The 
book  will  give  one  a  broader  view  of  life,  lift 
him  far  above  the  low  level  of  creeds,  reorganize 
a  conscience  fed  on  the  environment  of  bigotry 
and  sleeping  under  the  burden  of  commercialism. 
The  book  should  be  widely  read.  It  is  an  edu- 
cation. 

*     *     * 

"What  Children  Study  and  Why,"  by  Charles 
B.  Gilbert,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  337  pages,  $1.50.  A  timely  book  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  engaging  popular  attention  today — 
the  school  curriculum.  For  those  school  officials 
and  teachers  who  talk  against  "the  over-crowded 
curriculum"  as  well  as  for  those  who  clamor  for 
the  addition  of  the  latest  educational  fad  this 
book  offers  unique  and  valuable  material.  It  dis- 
cusses analytically  the  values  of  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  school  course  of  study, 
and  shows  how  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
course  of  study.  .  It  traces  every  school  subject 
to  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupij  and  it  fur- 
nishes the  best  possible  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  all  proposed  changes  and  reforms  in  school 
courses. 

The  chapters  on  Methods  of  Instruction  are 
especially  helpful  in  their  constructive  criticism. 
Simply  and  clearly  they  show  the  proper  way  to 
handle  a  subject  so  as  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the 
attaining  of  the  ultimate  aim   of  the  study. 

Two  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  the 
book  are  "The  Correlation  of  Studies"  and  "Ef- 
ficiency  of  the    Course   of  Study." 

The  much  discussed  problems  of  Sex  Hygiene, 
Moral  Training,  Motor  Expression,  etc.,  are 
treated  with  rare  common  sense.  Teachers  and 
school  officials  will  find  in  these  discussions  il- 
luminating suggestions  for  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  puzzles  which  confront  them. 


R0CKrMPl£AC/iERS 

/IO£A/CY.  EMPIRE- BJLDG,  Denver.Colo 


THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  TEACHING 
My  friends  outside  the  college  gates  say  to  me: 
"How  monotonous  it  must  be  to  teach  the  same 
thing  over  and  over!"  Nonsense!  You  never 
teach  the  same  thing  twice;  how  can  you,  when 
each  time  it  must  be  fited  to  different  minds? 
They  say:  "How  tiresome  to  be  always  shouting 


at   unwilling 


Tiresome!      The    more    un- 


willing, the  more  adventurous  is  the  effort.  And 
even  the  cultural  neglect  in  the  American  home, 
and  the  curious  intellectual  deadening  which 
seems  to  occur  in  many  American  preparatory 
schools,  have  not  made  these  student  minds  un- 
willing. Occasionally  sluggish,  sometimes  inat- 
tentive perhaps,  but  not  consciously  unwilling; 
and  if  unconsciously  so,  then  hostile  not  to  the 
teacher,  but  to  the  new  idea  or  the  discipline  of 
thought.     I  speak  as  one  largely  ignorant  of  the 


IS  the  best  Fire 
Escape  in  the 
world  too  good 
for  you  or  the 
children  in  your 
care  ?  If  not,  then 
tell  your  School 
Board  about  the 

Kirker  -  Bender 
the  Spiral  Slide 

in  use  all  over  the 
U.S. 

Covered    with    8    Patents 

Write  for   Catalogue 

Dow  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


OPEN  AIR  CRUSADERS 

BY 

SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY 

A    New    Edition,  with   the    Latest    Statistics    and 

New  Photographs  of  the  Chicago  Open  Air 

Schools,  is  Now  Ready 

'  Your  book  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library 
jn  the  state,"  says  Harr  Wagner,  Managing 
Editor  of    the  Western  Journal  of  Education 

Price,  Sixty  Cents,  Postpaid 

THE  ELIZABETH  McCORMICK  MEMORIAL  FUND 

3 1  5   Plymouth  Court  Chicago 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

We  are  the  Agency  to  secure  positions  for  teachers  in  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico. 
Write  us  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  showing  how  to  place  our  teachers. 


battles  of  the  market-place  and  stock-exchange, 
which  our  weekly  story  papers  have  made  so 
romantic,  and  thus  am  subject  to  correction;  yet 
I  dare  asert  that  few  experiences  in  the  run  of 
daily  work  are  more  stimulating,  more  exciting, 
than  teaching. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  performance  is  thrilling 
for  the  class — undergraduates  quickly  become 
callous  to  all  but  the  strongest  stimuli.  But  to 
the  sensitive  teacher  the  hour  is  charged  with 
quicksilver.  You  see  the  minds  of  the  thirty-odd 
men  below  you  in  their  faces.  You  feel  their  re- 
sponce  when  the  current  of  interest  sets  strongly, 
and  your  points  tell.  You  feel  the  relapse  when, 
one  after  another,  they  begin  to  drift  away,  and 
must  be  swung  back,  like  particles  in  the  field  of 
an  electro-magnet,  by  some  stronger  charge  of 
electricity,  some  more  vigorous  effort  in  yourself. 
It  is  nervous  work,  but  it  is  quite  as  interesting, 
I  think,  as  a  business  deal  or  a  lawsuit;  and  the 
materials  with  which  one  works  are  far  more 
agreeable;  the  results — when  there  are  results — of 
an  importance  infinitely  more  great. — Professor 
Henry  S.  Canby,  in  "Harper's  Magazine"  for 
April. 


School 

Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your   library 

with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S. 

Crocker    Co. 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565Market  Street                252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Franciscc 

Los  Angeles 

:<l 

■ 

THEftREWRR^rF¥rT^ 

*.3  0  2      A  U  D  I  T  O  R.  I  UM    "BUILD  ING.      CHICAGO 

Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 


M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 


Life  without  industry  is  Guilt  and  In- 
dustry without  Art  and  Education  is  Brut- 
ality— Ruskin. 

Not  that  art  of  education  is  being  neglecred 
these  busy  days  but  sometimes  you  forget  how 
much 

DIXON   CRAYONS 

add  to  the  joy  and  real  accomplishments  in  School 
Drawing. 

Every  teacher  of  Manual  Training  should  have 
one  of  our  Color  Charts,  twenty  colors  to  choose 
from  and  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  that 
wish. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


Joseph  Dixon   Crucible  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
155    SECOND    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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C.  H.  LUTTERKORT 


E.  G.  OLSEN 


OLSEN  &  LUTTERKORT 

TAILORS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Every  Way 

316  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Phone  Kearny  3590  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  5972  Hour«:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 

DR.  J.  O.  MOORE 
DENTIST 

Rooms  301-302-304  Pacific  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fourth  and  Market  Sts. 


Weber's   New   Exposition   Map   of    California 

Size  38  in.  x  48  in.  Lithographed  in  six  colors.  A  complete,  correct  and  up-to-date 
Map  of  the  State  of  California,  and  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Oregon.  Shows  all 
Railroads,  Electric  Roads,  Main  Wagon  Roads,  besides  the  usual  physical  features  of 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Bays,  etc.;  also  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Post  Offices,  etc. 
Also  a  complete  index  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Mountains  and  Peaks, 
Capes  and  Points  and  other  topographical  features. 

Besides  the  above,  it  also  includes  special  Inset  Maps  on  large  scale  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Counties,  and  the  Southern  California  Region  of  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity,  and  a  detailed  Map  of  the  main  portion  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  EX- 
POSITION GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

NOTE:  A  special  Sacramento  edition  includes  Map  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  in 
place  of  the  Southern  California  Inset  Map. 

On   Heavy   Map   Paper,  with   Common   Rollers $2.90 

Mounted   on   Cloth   and   Common    Rollers 4.00 

Mounted  on-  Cloth  and  Spring  Roller  in  Wood  or  Steel  Case 6.00 

Agents  Wanted 

C-  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

365-367  MARKET  STREET  512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Supplies  of  Every  Kind 


W.  D.  Fennimore    \   i   |    /   /    A.  R.  Fennimore 
\J.  W.  Davia' 


I 


181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Look  in  the  Mirror 

and  notice  how  you  appear 

with  old  style  eye  glasses. 

It's  unnecessary  to  wear  glasses 

which  detract  from  your  personal  appearance. 

EQUIPOISE  eye  glasses  are  becoming  and 

look  as  if  they  were  made  especially  for  you. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:    24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 


Address  Leila  France  McDermott 


Los  Altos,  Cal 


If    You    Want    Anything    and    Don't    Know    Where    to    Get    It  —  Write    to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  G.  Boynton 


D.  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin   Esterly 


BOYNTON- ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.      No  charge  for  consulting  us.     Wire 

or  phone  at ■  expense.     H  "Ceachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.     «I  We  have 

tilled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 


52S  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 


717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Lessons 

in 
English 

By  JOHN  M.  MANLY 

Head    of    Department   of    English,    University 
of  Chicago 

and  ELIZA  R.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Elementary  English,  Boston 

*  I  'HIS  New  Series  provides  for 
*■  effective  training  in  spoken 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It.  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  lock  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
j  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson. 
Merced.    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware. 
President,  Chicn,  Cal.;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angcbs.     Meeting,  December  21.  22,  23  and  24,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 


The  Joint  Board 

The  Joint  Board  of  Normal  Trustees  met 
in  San  Diego  on  the  11th  of  April.  This  is 
a  body  created  by  law  that  meets  every  year 
upon  the  second  Friday  of  April.  It  is 
composed  of  four  members  from  each  Nor- 
mal School,  28  in  all,  plus  the  Governor  and 
the  State  Superintendent.  Its  function  is 
to  consider  all  matters  that  affect  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  general  and  to  make  rules 
governing  all  the  Normal  Schools  concern- 
ing admission,  text  books,  course  of  study 
and  the  like.  It  met  in  the  library  of  the 
San  Diego  Normal  School,  having  a  morn- 
ing, an  afternoon  and  an  evening  session. 
The  chairman  was  Trustee  Isidore  Dock- 
weiler  of  the  San  Diesro  Normal. 


The  Discussions 

The  chief  discussions  were  upon  the  fol- 
lowing topics  : 

Changing  the  names  of  State  Normal 
Schools  to  Normal  Colleges ;  authorizing 
State  Normal  Schools  to  prepare  High 
School  teachers  as  well  as  elementary;  pro- 
testing against  legislative  changes  in  the 
manner  of  governing  State  Normal  Schools  : 
the  organization  of  Summer  Normal 
Schools;  adding  members  of  the  faculties  to 
the  Joint  Normal  Board. 

Resolutions  were  drawn  up  expressing 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  upon  these  ques- 
tions and  committed  to  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  Trustee  O'Brien  of 
Chico,  President  Millspaugh  of  Los  An- 
geles and  President  Dailey  of  San  Jose. 


The  Luncheon 

For  lunch,  the  Joint  Board  and  its  friends 
were  invited  to  a  dainty  meal  prepared  and 
served  bv  the  girls  of  the  San  Dies;o  Normal 


School  and  their  domestic  science  teacher. 
It  was  a  dream  of  bliss  and  the  girls  car- 
ried it  out  with  never  a  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  entree  excited  great  wonder  and 
amaze.  It  was  some  kind  of  a  toothsome 
stew,  served  in  the  form  of  patties.  It 
tasted  like  a  delicious  compound  of  stewed 
chicken  and  fresh  salmon.  The  flavor  of 
each  of  these  ingredients  was  distinct  and 
unmistakable.  The  guests  got  their  heads 
together  over  it,  whispering,  wondering, 
questioning,  laying  wagers. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  delicate  mess  of 
fish,  with  no  chicken  about  it  wdiatever.  The 
fish  was  the  tuna,  a  deep-water  denizen, 
much  prized  by  sportsmen.  If  they  are  all 
as  good  as  that  they  won't  last  long. 


Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will,  he 
can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  an- 
other personage — a  personage  less  impos- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant. The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I 
trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against 
the  soldier  in  full  military  array. — Lord 
Brougham. 


An  Excursion 

On  Saturday  the  Joint  Board  was  invited 
to  an  excursion  upon  glorious  San  Diego 
Bay  and  outside  upon  the  deep  blue  sea. 
The  vessel  was  the  Alexander  .Agassiz,  a 
big  schooner  belonging  to  the  Scripps  Bio- 
logical Station  at  La  Jolla,  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Crandall.  The  party  left  the  wharf  at 
nine  o'clock,  gay  and  happy,  talkative  and 
bright.  The  captain  showed  his  nets,  trawls, 
water  bottles,  thermometers  and  other  ap- 
paratus used  for  scientific  observation,  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  each  in  most  interest- 
ing style.  The  Kofoid  water  bottle  was  a 
device  for  sending  down  on  a  cable  to  any 
depth,  taking  in  five  gallons  of  sea  water, 
recording  its  temperature  and  its  gas-con- 
tent, and  bringing  it  up  for  detailed  study  of 
its  animal  and  vegetable  life. 


The  Captain  Bold 

Captain  Crandall  is  a  fine  figure  of  a 
sailor  man,  with  a  trim  blue  suit  and  a 
nautical  roll  to  his  walk.  Apparently  he  was 
born  on  the  rolling  wave  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  But,  hark  ye,  he  was  born  in 
the  Middle  West,  grew  up  in  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  went  to  college  in  California,  taught 
school  in  Utah,  and  was  teacher  of  biology 
in  the  San  Diego  Normal  School  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  Here  he  became  interested  in 
marine  life  and  sailed  about  in  the  Agassiz. 
He  studied  navigation  and  at  last  was  given 


a  regular  master's  license,  so  that  now  he 
is  a  captain  sure  enough,  entitled  to  sail  on 
the  briny  deep ;  besides  being  an  enthusias- 
tic scientist,  conducting  original  investiga- 
tions in  oceanography. 


Original  Discoveries 

He  hinted  at  many  interesting  discoveries 
growing  out  of  the  work  on  the  Agassiz, 
discoveries  that  change  completely  many  of 
our  theories  about  currents  and  climates, 
discoveries  that  have  not  even  been  printed 
as  yet.  For  instance,  the  theory  that  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  falls  at  a  uniform 
rate  from  the  surface  downward  is  entirely 
off ;  the  theory  that  the  warm  currents  are 
regular  rivers  leading  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  climate  or  vice  versa  is  wrong;  and 
many  other  related  ideas  are  modified  and 
changed  by  these  tests  and  studies  of  tem- 
peratures, winds  and  ocean  movements  that 
are  being  made  off  the  California  coast,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  this  marine  biological 
station. 


Biological  Station 

This  station  was  established  by  Miss  Ellen 
Scripps.  the  sister  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  the 
great  newspaper  magnate,  who  has  a  daily 
newspaper  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  I  think  this  Scripps  family  must 
be  pretty  nice  and  decent  folks,  even  though 
it  is  their  fate  to  be  horribly  rich.  Miss 
Ellen  lives  with  her  sister  in  a  beautiful 
cottage  at  La  Jolla,  and  they  take  care  of 
themselves,  do  all  their  own  work,  rather 
than  be  bothered  by  servants. 

Miss  Scripps  has  been  building  up  and 
adding  to  the  Biological  Station  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  now  a  great  enterprise,  worth 
some  $300,000.  It  has  been  lately  given  to 
the  State  and  is  managed  through  the  State 
University,  although  Miss  Scripps  still 
comes  up  with  a  check  of  $2,500  every 
month.  It  is  situated  on  the  open  ocean 
near  the  village  of  La  Jolla,  a  few  miles 
n.  rth  of  San  Diego.  It  has  a  large  tract  of 
land,  a  dozen  cottages  for  rent,  a  fine  con- 
crete marine  laboratory  and  the  exploring 
vessel  Asassiz. 


A  Scientific  Feat 

One  of  the  undertakings  of  Captain  Cran- 
dall with  his  good  ship  Agassiz  is  a  survey 
and  a  study  of  the  kelp  fields  that  lie  off  the 
Pacific  shores  from  Mexico  to  Puget  Sound. 
These  vast  areas  of  great  sea  weeds  are 
really  great  submarine  forests,  waving  slug- 
gishly to  and  fro  in  the  tides.  The  plants 
are  attached  to  the  bottom  and  are  taller 
than    eucalyptus   trees,    with    their   topmost 
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branches  intertangling  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Countless  millions  of  little  fishes 
sport  amid  the  sheltering  safety  of  the  laby- 
rinthine stems  and  twigs.  Outside  and  all 
around  are  the  bigger  fish,  that  live  on  the 
little  cues.  Mere  are  the  most  valuable 
fishing  grounds  of  the  coast,  particularly  for 
barracuda  and  lobsters.  When  a  boatman 
takes  you  out  for  big  fish  doesn't  he  always 
go  to  "the  kelp  ?" 


Hidden  Treasure 

Mow  it  is  found  that  these  sea  weeds  are 
very  rich  in  phosphates  and  that  they  make 
an  extremely  valuable  fertilizer  for  the  land. 
A  submarine  scythe  can  be  used  to  cut  off 
the  kelp  forty  or  fifty  feet  down,  the  deeper 
the  better.  The  air  bladders  that  grow  on 
the  leaves  float  the  whole  mass  to  the  sur- 
face. It  can  then  be  dragged  ashore,  dried 
and  ground  up  by  a  mill  into  a  black  and 
queer  smelling  mass  that  is  worth  from  $30 
to  $50  a  ton  in  the  market.  And  the  survey 
seems  to  show  about  seventeen  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  it  in  sight.  And  it  only  costs 
about  half  the  market  price  to  harvest  it! 


Stop  a  Little 

But  wait.  Will  this  kelp  rapidly  repro- 
duce itself  when  cut?  Will  its  harvesting 
drive  away  the  food  fishes?  These  are  very 
important  questions  to  all  of  us  who  eat 
fish.  There  are  no  laws  governing  the  use 
of  the  kelp.  There  are  fortunes  in  it,  and 
the  getting  of  those  fortunes  may  damage 
the  people  of  the  State  a  hundred  fold.  Even 
the  weeds  of  the  sea  must  be  protected 
against  the  wild  hoggishness  of  that  vile 
animal  called  Man  ! 

Hence  the  value  of  a  survey  of  our  kelp 
fields.  They  belong  to  every  land  lubber  in 
the  State  just  the  same  as  to  those  who 
dwell  by  the  shore.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  experiment  and  investigation  by  the  men 
and  the  boats  and  the  aboratories  that  arc- 
set  in  motion  by  quiet  Miss  Scripps  in  her 
cottage  away  down  by  the  sea. 


Sweet  Sad  Thoughts 

The  scene  outside  the  Meads  was  strange- 
ly beautiful  and  inspiring.  The  sky  was  so 
blue,  the  waves  so  bright,  the  sun  so  genial. 
the  breeze  so  fresh,  that  it  was  good  to  be 
alive.  All  nature  was  bright  and  sparkling 
and  gay. 

Yet  the  saucy  and  confident  party  seemed 
strangely  depressed  and  they  grew  more 
settled  in  their  ways  as  the  wavelets 
mounted  higher  and  the  boat  swung  more 
freely  up  and  down.  This  one  and  that  sat 
down  and  dwelt  upon  sweet,  sad,  retrospec- 
tive thoughts  of  long  ago.  No  one  was  sick 
or  anything  like  that,  but  it  was  a  good 
time  for  meditation  and  reflection  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  life. 

Since.  1  bethink  me,  however,  there  was 
one  exception.  That  one  was  Professor  M. 
E.  Dailey  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School. 
Dailey  is  a  brave,  bold  bluffer  on  land,  but 
the  fact  is,  and  I  hate  to  say  it,  that  he  is  a 


desperately  poor  sailor.  He  has  a  stomach 
hung  on  a  hair  trigger,  though  you  would 
never  think  it  to  look  at  him.  Well,  it  was 
one  of  the  saddest  sights  in  nature,  to  see 
poor  Dailey,  awash  in  the  lee  scuppers,  his 
face  concealed  in  a  coil  of  rope,  his  groans 
alarm'in  gthe  lady  passengers.  When  he 
feebly  staggered  to  his  feet  with  white 
face  and  trembling  lips,  we  all  gathered 
around.  Weak?  No!  He  offered  to  bet 
five  dollars  he  could  throw  further  than  any 
of  them. 


Sailing  Again 

But  to  return  to  our  Joint  Normal  Board, 
steaming  so  gaily  toward  the  sea.  Coronado 
was  to  our  left,  Point  Loma  to  the  left.  Dr. 
Fred  Baker  was  the  guide  and  the  host  of 
the  party.  He  pointed  out  the  beautiful 
boulevard  leading  from  San  Diego  around 
the  bay  to  the  Point,  one  of  the  finest  auto- 
mobile roads  on  the  continent.  The  glass- 
covered  domes  and  minarets  of  the  Raja 
Yogo  Theosophical  School  could  be 
glimpsed  in  the  distance.  Down  near  the 
water's  edge  could  be  seen  the  walls  of 
forts  and  the  muzzles  of  disappearing 
cannon. 

Our  boat  danced  out  between  the  heads, 
over  the  bar,  and  three  miles  out  into  the 
open  ocean.  We  went  out  to  and  around 
the  Whistler,  a  buoy  that  is  stationed  near 
the  edge  of  the  kelp,  and  then  headed  back 
for  bay. 

*     *     # 

BEAUTY  A  CITY  ASSET 

A  city  with  streets  convenient  for  traffic 
and  parks  for  recreation,  with-  refined  -and 
dignified  buildings,  graceful  and  inspiring 
statuary,  attractive  and  well-planted  parks, 
combined  in  one  harmonious  composition, 
becomes  a  city  useful,  a  city  practical,  a  city 
attractive,  and  a  city  healthful.  This  com- 
bination is  an  asset  which  accrues  in  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  public  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  great  financial  resource. 

The  ruins  of  Egypt  have  for  four  thous- 
and years  brought  visitors  and  money  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  temples  of  Greece 
for  two  thausand  years  have  drawn  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  worshipers  to  her  shrines, 
and  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  am- 
phitheatres and  baths  for  public  amusement 
and  the  triumphal  structures  of  Rome  still 
draw  their  thousands,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  have  been  both  a  refining  and  financial 
asset  to  Italy. 

London,  in  a  design  made  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  after  the  fire  of  1666,  was  ten- 
dered a  great  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city, 
which  the  people  failed  to  have  executed, 
and  thereby  lost  a  great  asset.  Now  the 
people  of  London  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  to  carry  out  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Wren,  knowing  that  it  will  be  a 
paying  investment  for  the  city. 

Paris  spent  two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions in  the  revision  of  the  city-plan  made 
under  Napoleon  III,"  and  has  found  it  such  a 
paying  asset  that  it  is  going  to  spend  two 


hundred  and   fifty   millions  more  in  similar 
improvements. 

George  Washington  left  us,  in  the  plan  of 
L'Enfant  for  the  Federal  City,  an  asset  of 
great  value.  It  was  a  wonderful  advance 
in  city-planning,  having  radical  streets  from 
important  points,  reciprocity  of  sight  be- 
tween objects  of  interest,  and  beautiful 
structures  at  the  ends  of  vistas.  The  Mall, 
or  great  public  garden,  in  the  center  of  the 
composition,  is  a  front  yard  for  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House.  The  design 
contemplated  noble  lines  of  buildings  facing 
this  garden  on  both  the  north  and  south, 
with  their  most  imposing  fronts  on  the  Mall 
and  their  utilitarian  fronts  on  the  public 
streets.  How  have  we  as  a  nation  preserved 
this  asset? 

It  is  an  astonishing  and  regrettable  fact, 
that  we  have  been  so  blind,  with  this  plan 
always  accessible  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government,  as  to  have  neglected  this  op- 
portunity for  the  good  of  the  people.  For 
the  past  seventy  years  we  have  been  build- 
ing helter-skelter,  anywhere,  treating  parks 
as  individual  spots,  forgetting  their  connec- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  great  plan.  Another 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  nation  when 
the  Park  Commission  presented  its  plan  in 
1902,  recommending  a  return  to  the  original 
scheme  and  a  development  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  in  conformity  with  this  design. 
While  the  Park  Commission  plan  has  never 
become  a  law,  it  has  been  great  moral  force, 
and  all  buildings  and  monuments  of  import- 
ance which  have  been  erected  since  1902 
have  been  placed  in  conformity  with  this 
plan.  This  moral  force  has  exerted  remark- 
able influence,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Union  Station,  the  House  and  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  the  home  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  proposed  Departments  of  Justice,  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  the  State  Department 
have  been  placed  in  conformity  with  this 
design.  We  must  not  forget  also  that  the 
monuments  to  General  Grant  and,  just  re- 
cently, the  Lincoln  Memorial  have  also  been 
firmly  fixed  on  the  sits  suggested  by  the 
Park  Commission.  This  Park  Commission 
plan  is  not  a  legal  plan,  and  at  any  time  the 
harmonious  relations  of  its  parts  may  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  nation  lose  the  value  of  a 
great  asset. 

One  important  element  is  the  connecting 
link  between  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Park 
through  the  valley  between  Georgetown  and 
Washington.  This  is  rapidly  being  de- 
stroyed, and  its  value  as  an  asset  dissipated. 
Rock  Creek  Valley  is  now  a  dumping  ground 
for  refuse  near  the  center  of  the  city,  a 
menace  to  health  and  a  disrace  to  the  coun- 
try. It  can,  and  should  be,  an  attractive 
park,  a  part  of  the  great  system,  a  play- 
ground for  the  children,  running,  as  it  does, 
through  the  poor  section  of  the  city.  This 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  health-giving  asset. 
We,  as  a  nation,  should  use  every  effort  to 
preserve  and  foster  jhis  plan,  as  the  great- 
est artistic  asset  left  us  by  George  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


By  Eliza  D.  Keith 


Spelling  Again 


Why  compel  our  children  to  separate 
their  "written  spelling"  into  sylables?  Why 
compel  them  to  acquire  a  habit  that  must 
be  discarded  later  on?  Our  commercial 
schools  "are  bending  their  energies  to  break 
up  the  practice  acquired  by  our  unfortunate 
victims  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  very 
well  to  separate  a  word  into  syllables  in 
oral  spelling,  for  that  is  accomplished  by 
a  slight  pause  between  the  phonograms. 
But  who  separates  words  in  syllables  while 
writing  letters,  essays  or  editorials?  Why 
acquire,  a  muscular  habit,  for  after  all  written 
spelling  is  a  muscular  exercise,  for  which  in 
real  life  there  is  no  need,  no  use,  no  excuse, 
and  which  must  finally  be  discarded?  Are 
there  are  not  enough  practical  necessities  to 
"consider-  without  entertaining  pedagogical 
fads?     : 

Speaking  of  spelling  and  of  billboard  Eng- 
lish the  following  quotation  from  the  "Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor"  of  March  22  will  re- 
enforce  the  views  set  forth  on  this  page  last 
month  : 

Better  English  Urged  for  Signs 
Philadelphia,   Pa. — Insisting  that  modern 
advertising  is    a    transgressor    against    the 
rules  that   govern   the   use   of  the   English 
language,  Edwin    Fairley    of    the    Jamaica 
High  School,  New  York,  declares  every  city 
and  community  should  have  a  commission 
on  English,  whose  function  it  would  be  to 
examine  or  edit  the  reading  matter  on  any 
public  advertising  sign  before  it  is  displayed. 
The  Lead  Pencil 
Why  are  we  so  afraid  of  allowing  a  child 
to  use  a  lead  pencil? 
"May  I  write  in  pencil?" 
"No,  use  pen  and  ink." 
Familiar     query    and     its     school     room 
answer. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  business  writing  of  the 
world — that  is,  of  the  business  world — is 
done  with  lead  pencil  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  order  pad,  the  signatures 
in  delivery  books,  receipts  and  hurried  notes. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  these  may  be  written 
with  a  copying  pencil,  but  even  that  is  not 
a  nib  pen.  In  form  and  manner  of  use  it 
is  a  pencil.  How  many  letters  of  intimate 
friendship  or  of  family  affection  are  written 
in  pencil !  It  may  not  be  good  form,  but  it 
often  occurs.  Now,  why  should  we  despise 
the  ever-ready  pencil  in  school?  Why  are 
\ve_always  compelling  children  to  do  that 
which  they  will  discard  just  as  soon  as  they 
escape  from  the  pedagogic  eye?  Would  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  teach  a  child  how  to 
use  a  lead  pencil,  how  to  sharpen  it  by  a 
few  quick  strokes  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  train 
everv  child  not  to  wet  the  pencil  in  the 
mouth,  how  to  take  orders  on  order  blanks 
with  neatness  and  dispatch?  Even  in  school 
a  lead  pencil  is  invaluable  for  marking 
papers,  taking  notes  and  in  rapid  figuring 
on  scratch  paper. 

Sometimes  in  our  desire  to  turn  out 
"show  sets"  of  examination  papers  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  packets  that  can  be  placed 


in  the  principal's  office  and  pointed  to  with 
pride  as  "what  we  are  doing  in  our  school," 
do  we  not  lose  a  chance  to  familiarize  a 
child  with  different  sorts  and  grades  of 
work?  Foolscap  is  all  very  well,  with  its 
ruled  lines;  so  are  "fillers"  for  "binders,"  yet 
the  purchase  of  paper  for  school  use  is  a 
growing  tax  upon  the  purses  of  patient 
parents.  But  with  their  glazed  surface  and 
ruled  lines,  the  sheets  always  present  the 
same  conditions  under  pen  and  ink  and  a 
boy  may  leave  the  grammar  school  with  no 
knowledge,  no  training,  no  experience  in 
using  the  various  kinds  of  paper — blanks, 
order  sheets,  under  the  lead  pencil  as  he 
must  do  very  frequently  in  his  business  life. 

We  should  place  neat  pencil  work  on  a 
par  with  the  show  work  of  pen  and  ink. 
The  lead  pencil  has  a  utility  all  its  own,  es- 
pecially in  rapid  composition  work.  The 
child  who  knows  the  freedom  of  a  soft 
pencil  on  manila  paper,  such  as  the  reporter 
uses  in  taking  his  notes  on  the  spot,  has 
made  a  good  start  on  the  way  of  spontaneous 
writing. 

"Examinations  from  the  Board" 

When  examinations  are  prepared  for  the 
department,  would  it  not  be  well  for  those 
who  prepare  them  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
restrictions. 

First,  should  not  examinations  be  based 
upon  what  the  grade  has  actually  covered 
at  the  time  of  the  examination,  rather  than 
upon  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  covered 
at  the  end  of  the  course?  In  other  words, 
is  it  fair  to  a  class  to  examine  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  term  upon  what  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  work  of  last  month?  Is  it  fair 
to  use  obsolete  or  unfamiliar  terms  in  the 
questions?  Should  not,  for  instance,  the 
injunction  to  teachers  not  to  introduce  the 
verbiage  or  the  phraseology,  terms  and 
definitions  from  other  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  questions  in  an  examination 
will  at  least  be  couched  in  the  language  of 
the  accepted  and  official  text  book? 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
teachers?  One  kind  is  the  teacher  who  really 
teaches,  giving  information  in  the  midst 
of  an  examination  if  that  seem  to  be  the 
psvchological  moment  for  conveying  that 
information  ;  the  other  kind  of  a  teacher  lives 
only  to  trip  and  trap  the  unwary  pupil  by 
pitfalls  in  the  guise  of  an  examination. 
Method  in  Marking  Papers 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  all  who 
prepare  sets  of  examination  questions  to 
arrange  the  numbers  and  their  subdivisions 
so  that  the  credits  would  fall  easily  into  even 
subdivisions,  as  for  instance:  "No.  1,  with  S 
parts,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  2  credits  each,"  instead  of  a 
question  so  involved,  so  multitudinous  in  its 
parts  as  to  make  the  crediting  of  the  same  a 
mathematical  operation,  almost  as  involved 
as  the  differential  calculus?  It  would  save 
both  pupils  and  critic,  be  that  critic  teacher 
or  pupil,  a  world  of  work  and  worry,  besides 
beinsr  much  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
How  Shall  Questions  Be  Answered? 

As  for  examinations,  there  are  those  who 


refuse  to  consider  any  test  save  the  long, 
complete  sentence  method,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  express 
himself  in  a  perfectly  rounded  English  sen- 
tence. There  are  others  who  pin  their  faith 
on  the  "one  word  answer"  system,  firmly 
arguing  that  it  can  take  the  child  over  a 
greater  extent  of  educational  territory  than 
is  covered  by  the  other  method,  that  when 
the  teacher  does  the  talking  and  the  child 
the  concise  answering,  more  ground  is 
covered  and  the  taking  "account  of  stock" 
is  more  complete  than  in  the  other  way. 
Well,  each  to  his  own  method. 

Class  Correction  of  Papers 
There  is  this  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
one  word  answer  method :  The  papers  can 
be  corrected  in  the  class  and  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher  when  the  subject  matter  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pupil.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  correcting  a  child's  mis- 
take while  he  remembers  something  about 
the  question,  while  he  is  fighting  for  his 
credits,  so  to  speak;  ready  to  challenge  his 
critic,  and  ta  win  for  himself  the  highest 
possible  marking.  While  his  attention  is 
at  white  heat  there  is  a  chance  to  fuse  ques- 
tion and  answer  into  a  correct  fact  in  his 
mind.  Correcting  papers  in  class  is  often 
made  distasteful  drudging  when  it  should 
be  turned  into  a  stimulating  exercise  of  the 
critical  faculty.  Someone  has  said  that  all 
that  an  education  can  do  for  us  .is  to  give 
us  the  habit  of  research.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  education  is  acquiring  the  habit 
of  systemmatizing  our  knowledge  by  ask- 
ing ourselves  questions,  and  being  able  to 
tell  if  we  have  the  right  answer;  if  not,  to 
know  where  to  obtain  it — that's  research  in 
practical  form.  I  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  a  plea  for  a  greater  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary in  school.  I  know  there  be  those 
who  say :  "Don't  stop  to  look  in  the  diction- 
ary, get  the  meaning  from  the  context;"  but 
after  all,  the  dictionary  habit  is  a  very  safe 
one  to  have.  I'll  admit  that  it  is  fatal  to 
the  spirit  of  a  poem  to  stop  to  look  up  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
passioned line.  Then  it  is  well  for  the  teacher 
to  give  the  synonym,  and  let  the  reading 
proceed  without  a  break,  but  in  grammar, 
and  in  the  other  studies,  a  good  reliable  dic- 
tionary should  be  at  hand  for  frequent  con- 
sultation. Why?  For  just  two  reasons; 
first,  every  definition  has  been  written  by 
an  expert  on  that  particular  subject,  and 
proceed  without  a  break;  but  in  grammar, 
later  subjected  to  criticism,  possibly  to 
guage.  With  the  multiplication  table  and 
the  dictionary  a  live  teacher  will  give  any 
child  a  liberal  education. 

The  Use  of  a  Talking  Machine 
A  recent  recommendation  by  Superinten- 
dent A.  Roncovieri  was  that  graphaphones 
be  installed  in  our  public  schools.  Who 
could  dispute  the  worth  of  that  suggestion? 
Would  it  were  at  once  carried  out!  The 
use  of  musical  records  in  a  school  would 
go  far  to  form  a  correct  musical  taste  among 
our  pupils,  besides  being  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure.  But  a  talking  machine 
could  be  used  in  even  a  more  practical  way. 
It  could  be  made  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  teaching  of  English— of  all  that  the 
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term  implies.  It  could  be  used  for  decla- 
mation. Think  of  the  stimulus  it  would  be 
to  hear  the  great  orations  of  the  world  is- 
suing from  the  machine— no,  from  a  human 
being,  and  in  a  living  voice,  so  perfect  is 
the  illusion!  Think  of  the  help  it  would  be 
to  have  lessons  in  pronounciation,  m  syno- 
nyms, in  technical-grammar,  given  in  an  even 
voice  and  with  proper  emphasis  to  a  class, 
while  the  teacher  could  devote  her  energy 
to  keeping  order  and  attention!  Think 
what  a  help  it  would  be  in  securing  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  correct  enuncia- 
tion and  appropriate  emphasis  for  what  too 
often  is  slurred  over,  neglected,  or  given  in- 
correctly! Combine  the  talking  machine 
with  the  moving  picture  and  what  a  dream 
would  be  realized! 

When  every  school  is  equipped  with  a 
talking  machine,  records  will  be  prepared 
for  lessons  in  each  study;  just  as  today 
foreign  languages  may  be  learned  by  means 
of  talking  machines  and  records. 

Nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
living  teacher,  but  the  best  teachers  are  those 
who  can  turn  every  good  invention  and 
every  idea  of  worth  into  an  active  assistant. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  seek  to  supplement  the 
aids  we  already  have  by  placing  in  each 
school  a  printing  machine  of  some  sort 
mimeograph  or  copying  pad,  for  the  use  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  place  additional  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  Eng- 
lish teachers,  especially,  need  this  aid.  Let 
every  school  have  a  copying,  printing  de- 
vice. 

*     *     * 

CITY   SCHOOL   CIRCULAR   No.   17 

The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Schools 
Parsons,  Kans. 
The   school   authorities    have    a    contract 
with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  by 
which,   for  $2?   a   montht,  he   furnishes  the 
theatre,  the  films,  the  machine  and  the  oper- 
ator  for    two    Friday    afternoons    in   each 
month.     The  films  are  selected  by  the  su- 
perintendent.      Among    the    pictures    that 
have  been  shown  are  the  Coming  of  Colum- 
bus. Rip  Van  Winkle,  Spring  Log  Drawing 
in     Maine.     Cutting    California     Redwood. 
Manufacture  of  Paper,  Life  and  Customs  of 
the  Winnebago   Indians.     The   children   ac- 
companied by  their  teachers  go  to  the  the- 
atre on    Friday   afternoons.     The   week  fol- 
lowing  one    'if     these     educational     picture 
shows   the   pictures   are   used   as   topics   for 
oral  and  writtetn  discussion  in  the  language, 
getography,  history  and  literature  classes. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
A   movitng  picture,  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  Centennial  High  School  audi- 
torium.     Once    a   week,    if   possible,^  or   at 
least  once  in  two  weeks,  a  free  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures  on    scientific,   literary   and 
Other  educational  topics  is  given.     The  only 
regulation     respecting     attendance     is     that 
children  must  come  in  the  care  of  older  per- 
sons. 

This  office  is  indebted  to  Miss,  Sara  L. 
Levien,  educational  secretary,  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures, 
New  York   City,   for  the  following: 


Motion  Pictures  itn  Schools,  Etc. 
California — Santa  Barbara:      In    Catholic 
schools.    San  Francisco:  In  evening  schools 
for  foretigners. 

Colorado — School  for  Deaf,  to  teach  min- 
ing and  farming. 

Connecticut — Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
Exhibition  of  "The  Story  of  Pig  Iron"  was 
so  successful  that  authorities  of  school  of 
negotiating  with  other  firms  in  scientific- 
lines. 

Indiana — Lake  county  has  moving  picture 
machitne  for  geographical  study.  Gary: 
Superintendent  Wirt  is  preparing  a  curri- 
culum by  motion  pictures. 

Illinois — In  Audubon  school.  Decatur: 
School  has  bought  its  own  machine. 

Kentucky — Paducah  high  school.  History 
department  has  purchased  a  machine  and 
finds  it  very  useful. 

Katnsats — Kansas  University  extension 
department  has  seriets  of  lessons  in  morals 
for  use  of  Kansas  public  schools. 

Massachusetts — Fitchburg:  Motion  pic- 
tures used  to  teach  morals. 

Maryland — Annapolis  Naval  Academy  has 
beten  using  motion  pictures  for  nearly  a 
year. 

Mintnesota — University  of  Minnesota  has 
purchased  a  motion  picture  camera  for  the 
use  of  Prof.  D.  D.  Mayne.  Most  pictures 
will  bet  on  subject  of  domestic  science. 
Moving  picture  machines  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  schools  of  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis :  Motion  pictures  have  been 
introduced  into  the  schools  to  teach  geo- 
graphy and  history. 

Missouri — Used  by  the  University  School 
of  Engineering  at  Columbia  to  demonstrate 
engineering  processes,  for  example,  to  show 
evolution  of  iron  ore  into  finished  steel  pro- 
duct, and  show  such  works  as  the  Panama 
Cantal. 

New  Jersey — Newark  High  School;  geo- 
graphy. Orange :  Motion  picture  equip- 
ment has  been  established  in  every  school 
building. 

New  York — St.  Johns  Acamedy  has  a  mo- 

"  tion   picture   machine.     Finds  it  of  use   in 

teaching  almost  any  subject.     West  Point: 

Has  been  using  motion    picture    for    more 

than  a  year. 

Oregon — Monmouth  State  Normal  School 
uses  motion  pictures  to  supplement  class 
room  work.  Machine  is  fitted  for  slides  or 
motion  pictures  and  the  slides  are  owned  by 
the  school.  Three  departments  are  now  pre- 
paretd  to  use  this  machine — agriculture,  sci- 
ence and  English. 

Rhode  Island— Cranston  :  Highland  Park 
School  uses  motion  pictures  for  geography 
and  history. 

Virginia — Driver  High  School  uses  mo- 
tion pictures  for  geography  and  history. 

Wisconsitn — Beloit  College  has  an  ar- 
rantgement  with  motion  picture  house 
whereby  students  see  pictures  several  times 
a  month  in  connection  with  lectures  by  the 
Dean,  George  A.  Collier.  Madison:  Ex- 
tension division  of  the  Wisconsin  University 
desires  to  establish  a  State  exchange  of  edu- 
cational films,  making  them  avaitlahle  at 
cost  price  to  local  school  authorities,' etc. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  asked  this 
year  for  the  purpose.    Racine :  Many  schools 


in  Racine  are  equipped  with  either  motion 
pictures  or .  stereopticon   machine  which   is 
used  in  studiets  of  geography  and  civics. 
*     *     * 

PEACE   DAY 

Peace  Day  will  be  widely  celebrated  in 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  this 
year.  Although  introduced  but  a  few  years 
ago,  this  special  school  day  in  behalf  of  in- 
ternational peace  is  now  regularly  cele- 
brated in  matny  American  schools,  and  the 
indications  are  that  its  observance  this  year 
will  be  extended  to  thousands  more.  Since 
May  18,  the  day  set  aside  as  Peace  Day, 
falls  on  Sunday,  the  school  will  probably 
hold  their  exercises  on  the  nearest  school 
day. 

Realizing  the  growing  importance  of  the 
petace  movement  among  school  children, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of.  Education  has 
just  issued  a  Peace  Day  bulletin  for  1913 
containing,  besides  a  suggested  program  for 
the  day,  a  number  of  interesting  short  ar- 
ticles on  different  phases  of  the  international 
peace  movement,  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive information  about  the  various  organiza- 
tions working  for  peace,  and  a  collection  of 
appropriate  poems  and  prose  quotations  by 
famous  peace  lovers  of  many  nations.  The 
material  was  compiled  for  the  bureau  by 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary  of 
the  American  School  Peace  League,  and  a 
world-known  worker  for  peace. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  at  the  Hague;  the 
cententary  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States;  the  cosmopolitan  move- 
ment in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
what  it  signifies  for  universal  peace:  the 
work  of  the  Hague  tribunal  and  other  peace 
agenciets;  these  are  among  the  important 
topics  gathered  together  in  thet  bureau's 
bulletin,  "The  Promotion  of  Peace." 

That  the  sentiment  for  observance  of 
Peace  Day  in  the  schools  is  not  confined  to 
the  United  States,  but  is  distinctly  inter- 
national, is  shown  in  the  words  of  M.  Buis- 
son  of  Paris,  quoted  in  the  bulletin.  He  says : 
"Petace  Day.  Let  it  shine  one  day  in  the 
year  among  all  nations.  The  whole  year  is 
consecrated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  love  of  countrty,  to  teaching  our 
duties  toward  our  native  and,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sacrificing  ourselves  for  her.  On 
this  special  day,  however,  it  is  in  order  not 
to  forget  our  country,  but  to  see  her  trans- 
figured itn  the  future,  to  see  her  lead  in  the 
movement  which  binds  one  nation  to  all 
others,  making  a  sort  of  higher  country,  the 
federation  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Civilized  World." 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco.  
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A  New  Era  in  San  Francisco 
Education 

Copy  of  Preamble  to  Budget  Recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Education 

Modern  educators  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral expect  that  the  range  of  duties  covered 
by  a  school  department  will  be  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  traditional 
courses  of  study.  It  is  necessary  that 
pupils  in  our  schools  be  trained  to  do  things 
for  themselves ;  to  apply  their  knowledge  in 
vocations  and  in  various  ways  that  will  add 
to  the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  their  lives. 
The  schools  should  be  the  social  centers  of 
their  neighborhood.  They  should  be  the 
headquarters  for  all  the  play  activities  of 
young  and  old  under  such  supervision  as 
will  keep  such  activities  within  healthful 
and  honorable  bounds  and  lead  to  the  best 
social  and  moral  advantages  of  the  people. 

The  teaching  of  the  foreign  languages 
should  be  general  throughout  the  depart- 
ment instead  of  being  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  schools.  The  ability  to  speak 
and  read  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian 
will  add  greatly  to  the  culture  and  happiness 
of  the  people  and  be  of  material  value  in 
fostering  the  extension  of  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  with  wisdom,  that  classes  be  established 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese  language. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
modernization  of  China  will  make  San  Fran- 
cisco the  commercial  metropolis  of  the, 
world.  The  trade  between  China  and  our 
Pacific  Coast  will  greatly  overbalance  the 
trade  between  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
Europe.  If  our  merchants  could  send  great 
numbers  of  our  your  men  to  China  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  people  they  were 
to  do  business  with  we  should  obtain  a  prac-j 
tical  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  trade. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  industries  of 
San  Francisco  should  be  made  for  the  purii 
pose  of  determining  the  opportunities  in  thdj 
various  vocations  for  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Such  a  sur- 
vey would  show  the  needs  of  employers  in 
various  industries  and  forms  of  business,  the 
kind  of  preparation  needed,  the  opportunities 
for  advancement,  the  hygienic  conditions 
and  the  scale  of  wages  and  salaries.  Such 
ja  survey  should  lead  to  the  addition  of 
idefinite  vocational  training  in  the  school:? 
land  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
.vocational  guidance. 

'  At  present  we  give  but  little  attention  to 
the  physical  education  of  our  pupils.  Our 
department  of  physical  culture  and  school 
athletics  is  as  yet  merely  a  hope.  The 
physical  is  the  foundation  of  intellectual  and 
moral  health.  There  should  be  organized  a 
department  of  physical  education  in  which 
there  should  be  systematic,  thoroughly 
supervised  training  in  close  relation  with 
play  activities  and  class  athletics,  while  in- 
ter-school contests  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  and  used  only  as  means  to  add 
=est  to  physical  training. 

There  should  be  a  department  for  child 
study  which  would  concern  itself  not  merely 
with  the  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 


eases but  also  the  personal  hygiene  of  the 
pupils,  the  segregation  of  defectives  and  the 
training  of  exceptional  children. 

Our  department  of  music  should  be  or- 
ganized on  a  much  broader  scale.  Every 
pupil  who  leaves  our  grammar  school  should 
understand  the  technique  of  music  suffi- 
ciently to  appreciate  the  best  music  and  be 
able  to  read  music  at  sight.  The  pupils  in 
our  secondary  schools  should  know  the  his- 
tory of  music,  the  principles  of  harmony,  and 
be  able  to  join  in  choral  music  of  advanced 
grade.  The  understanding  of  music  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  connoisseur  will  add  to 
happiness  as  much  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
traditional  culture  studies. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  element- 
ary schools,  to  work  in  various  occupations 
should  be  enabled  to  return  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day  for  training  in  the 
special  occupations  they  have  entered. 

Facilities  should  be  offered  for  girls  in  at- 
tendance in  our  schools,  and  for  grown 
women,  to  become  proficient  in  all  matters 
relating  to  good  house-keeping  and  the 
domestic  arts.  This  would  include  cooking, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  marketing, 
laundering,  and  domestic  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion. 

The  manual  training  now  given  in  our 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  given 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  while  metal  work 
and  metal  and  wood-work  combined  should 
be  given  in  the  eighth.  The  cooking  now 
taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
should  be  given  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
while  sewing  and  dressmaking  should  be 
taught  in  the  eighth. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  school  fund  were 
sufficiently  large  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
the  salaries  in  several  of  the  departments  in- 
creased. It  should  be  possible  to  allow  extra 
compensation  for  experience  in  teaching  out- 
side of  San  Francisco  to  teachers  now  in  the 
department  and  for  those  we  wish  to  en- 
courage to  enter  our  department.  At  pres- 
ent allowance  is  made  only  for  the  experi- 
ence in  teaching  acquired  in  San  Francisco. 

Asside  from  the  usual  purposes  of  the 
common  schools  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  us 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adult  im- 
migrants in  our  language  and  our  social  and 
civic  institutions.  This  involves  an  expense 
which  is  steadily  increasing  and  will  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  as  a  result  of  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Our  Girls'  High  School  is  giving  a  course 
in  the  History  of  Art.  This  should  be  a 
part  of  every  liberal  education.  It  needs  for 
its  best  teaching  a  supply  of  illustrated  ma- 
terial and  a  moderate  library  of  art  books. 
The,  same  course  should  be  offered  in  our 
other  high  schools.  The  best  schools  in  this 
State  and  in  the  East  are  offering  courses  in 
art  and  in  the  History  of  Art. 

For  the  widening  of  school  activities  as 
outlined  above  there  would  be  required  an 
additional  appropriation  of  about  $250,000.00. 
The  subjects  covered  by  the  additional 
school  activities  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

-  Extension  of  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 


Vocational  training  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Establishment  of  a  department  of  physical 
education. 

Department  of  child  study. 

Extension  of  instruction  in  music. 

Purchase  of  talking  machines  and  records 
for  teaching  music. 

Maintenance  of  continuation  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  who  are  at  work. 

Extension  of  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  instruction.  This  would  include 
the  use  of  the  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  centers  and  the  technical  equipment 
of  such  schools  as  the  Polytechnic  High  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  during  vacation. 

Training  in  school  gardening  including  the 
equipment  of  at  least  one  school  garden  in 
close  proximit  yto  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position grounds. 

Amplification  of  the  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

Provision  for  allowance  for  teaching  ex- 
perience outside  of  San  Francisco. 

Establishment  of  kindergartens  on  a  rea- 
sonably extensive  scale. 

Widening  of  the  scope  of  the  department 
of  public  lectures. 

Maintenance  of  schools  as  social,  neigh- 
borhood and  recreation  centers. 

Instruction  of  adult  immigrants. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON    DENTIST 

Telephon 

Rooms  308.  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                           Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

CaL 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co., 
77C-776   Mission    street,   San   Francisco. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three   Miles   from   Idyllwild 

Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    S.000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,    Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen   Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
CJ  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  f  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 


Auto-Stage  Leaves  Hemet  Daily  Except  Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m..  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table— Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 
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A  Garden  Program 

By  Louisa  McDermott 

Many  teachers  have  asked  me  how  I 
manage  to  do  my  school  room  work  and 
carry  forward  the  garden  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  t«i  ex- 
plain unr  method  of  procedure  at  the  Glen 
Park  School.  In  the  first  place,  .Miss  Wade, 
the  principal,  makes  the  garden  possible  by 
a  skillful  arrangement  of  the  school  work. 
She  believes  that  any  special  equipment  of 
a  teacher  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  school. 

'The  school  garden  program  is  given  for 
the  entire  week.  There  arc  eight  school 
gardens.  Each  class  works  two  periods  a 
week  in  the  garden  and  generally  I  have  four 
pupils  at  a  time  from  the  class.  You  will 
see  b)  the  program  that  there  are  generally 
two  classes  working  at  a  time.  1  find  this 
a  much  better  plan  than  to  have  four 
classes  at  a  time  as  1  did  last  year. 

The  garden  periods  are  nominally  one- 
half  hour  each  and  that  is  all  the  time  that 
is  taken  from  the  school  room  work,  but  we 
manage  to  get  a  portion  of  their  playtime 
with  each  period.  We  take  all. of  the  recess 
time  for  the  four  workers,  from  9:00  to  9:30 
really  means  from  8:30  to  9:30  and  the  one 
afternoon  period  usually  runs  over  the  time 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

On  Monday  and  Thursday  Miss  Ganter 
takes  my  class  while  her  class  has  music. 
On  Wednesday  from  '1:00  to  9:30  my  class 
has  music  and  1  am  free  for  garden  work. 
(  )n  Friday  Miss  Wade  takes  my  class  for 
manual  training  from  9:00  till  recess.  That 
means  I  am  in  the  garden  from  8:30  till 
10:30,  the  close  of  recess.  I  have  a  11  Third 
grade,  so  mv  afternoon  garden  period  keeps 
me  after  school  on  Wednesday. 

There  still  remains  three  garden  periods 
from  recess  to  11:00  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day and  Friday.  On  Wednesday  two  seventh 
grade  girls  take  my  class.  They  may  do  this 
as  long  as  they  keep  a  record  of  excellent  in 
geography  and  they  are  glad  to  study  at. 
home  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  being 
teachers  for  one-half  hour  a  week. 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  two  seventh  grade 
boys  come  in  to  help  me.  Two  splendid 
energetic  chaps  who  learn  their  spelling  at 
recess  and  thus  earn  the  privilege  of  teach- 
ing to  11:00.  One  of  them  is  a  splendid 
disciplinarian  and  if  men  did  but  turn  to 
leaching  in  these  days  we  might  hope  to 
have  a  fine  school  master  added  to  the 
teaching  force. 

(  >n  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  I 
try  to  oversee  the  work  in  the  garden  anil 
in  the  school  room  too  and  1  make  frequent 
and  swift  excursions  from  one  scene  of  ac- 
tivity to  another.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  arrange  the  school  room  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  class  is  profitably  employed 
with  work;  work  that  can  be  easily  esti- 
mated. The  garden  is  more  of  a  problem. 
It  scenis  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  things  that  can  happen  during  a  brief 
period  of  absence  in  spite  of  the  most  ex- 
plicit directions. 

As  I  said  at  first,  this  paper  is  merely  to 
explain  to  the  many  who  have  asked  in  all 


good  faith,  "How  do  you  manage  to  do 
both?"  So  far  no  one  has  said,  "Why  do 
you  bother  to  do  it  at  all?"  The  latter 
question  I  feel  sure  is  in  the  minds  of  many, 
and  it  shall  be  duly  considered  in  my  next 
paper. 

Monday,  recess,  11  :00 — Miss  Ganter,  Miss 
Mel  lermott. 

Tuesday,  recess,  11:00 — Miss  Crowley, 
M  iss  Bruce. 

Wednesday,  recess,    9 :00-9 :30— Miss   Mc- 

I  lermott,  Miss  Price.  Recess,  11:00 — Miss 
(ianter,  Mrs.  Wayland.  2 :30-3 :00— Miss 
McCarthy. 

Friday,  9:00-9:30— Miss  Price,  Mrs.  Way- 
land.    Recess,  9:30 — Miss  Crowley.    Recess, 

II  :00 — Miss  Glennon. 

*     *     * 

WHAT'S  WRONG? 

Xow  that  we  are  so  near  the  time  for  se- 
lecting new  teachers,  let  us  "take  counsel." 
Let  us  have  in  trustees  and  parents.  We 
have  that  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  Califor- 
nia which  puts  three  men  at  the  job  of  hir- 
ing one  teacher.  It  makes  much'  labor  for 
nothing,  but  we  have  to  go  on  in  that  style 
a  little  longer.  If  all  members  of  the  board 
would  meet  with  parents  and  discuss  "firing 
and  hiring"  it  would  mean  much  for  the 
children. 

If  you  say,  "Is  your  board  doing  this?"  I 
must  tell  you  that  our  board  wants  no  pub- 
licity- "It"  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  mothers,  "It's  none  of  your  business 
who  teaches  this  school."  Hired  last  June  a 
victim  of  the  drug  habit,  forcing  half  the 
pupils  out  of  school  for  this  year.  Goes  on 
record  as  aiding  and  abetting  the  teacher  in 
holding  illicit  examinations.  She,  of  course, 
having  taken  an  interest  in  "the  White 
Flower  of  Death,"  has  a  "beautifully  done" 
existence  that  takes  no  thought  of  the  fairest 
of  flowers,  the  children. 

Doesn't  it  thoroughly  disgust  you,  clean, 
upstanding  men  and  women,  when  you  look 
at  some  of  the  board  members? 

It  seems  strange  that  in  reforming  our 
election  laws  we  let  the  district  school  trus- 
tees alone. 

On  our  last  election  day  we  wanted  to 
elect  a  man  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  a 
man  who  had  moved  out — loaded  a  car  with 
furniture  and  livestock  and  went  on  train, 
March  27th — but  a  man  who  has  been  on 
the  election  board  forty  years  was  inspector 
of  election  and  decided  that  the  man  was 
still  a  resident  and  entitled  to  vote.    Says  he  : 

"It  takes  thirty  days  to  gain  a  residence 
and  of  course  you  can't  lose  a  residence  till 
you  gain  one."  A  used-to-be  teacher  sup- 
ported him — we  lost. 

These  men  had  petitions  up  their  sleeves 
made  by  the  outgoing  trustee  asking  for  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  S.  "Yes,"  they  very  coolly 
explained,  "it  is  to  go  in  with  the  resigna- 
tion." Just  a  little  while  I  should  like  to  be 
the  Superintendent. 

The  election  of  the  new  trustee  was  a 
comedy.  Women  were  "bunched,"  handed 
ballots  to  his  wife  and  she  carried  them  to 
the  hat.  Men  were  bunched  and  voted  in 
"blocks  of  five." 

People  said  I  had  no  business  bringing 
school  children  to  see  it.     Am  I  compelled 


to  hold  such  trustees  up  for  reverence?  Is 
it  fair  to  our  children  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  these  things?  How  we 
howl  about  the  waste  of  money  in  school 
work  and  never  a  word  about  the  wasted 
child  life. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  notice  that  our  school 
law  is  tinged  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher 
needs  protecting  from  children  and  parents? 
You  look  at  some  of  the  teachers  and  know 
they  need  such  protection.  If  you  have  such 
a  one  "fire  her,"  and  if  you  haven't  don't  hire 
her. 

Our  highs  and  normals  are  turning  out 
hundreds  of  girls  who  don't  need  such  pro- 
tection. They  know  how  to  keep  children 
busy  and  know  that  patrons  are  not  going 
to  hurt  them,  no  matter  how  they  handle 
their  classes — the  fathers  and  mothers  warit 
to  help,  not  hurt. 

— Country  Woman. 
*     #     # 

STANDARDS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

"Our  age  makes  standards  imperative," 
declares  Dr.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  fori-  I 
merly  president  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  MacLean 
points  out  how  the  same  need  that  has  led 
to  standard  gauge  for  railway  tracks  and  a 
common  monetary  basis  aepplies  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  In  the  case  of  the 
universities,  "the  world-wide  interchange  of 
thought,   exchange   of  scholars  and  migra- 
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GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of  All   Methods— Old  and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 
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Publishers 
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LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should     Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By    Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiqnes     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.       (Two    Doors    North) 
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tion  of  students"  have  inevitably  created 
the  demand  for  recognized  standards. 

Dr.  MacLean  attempts  to  portray  the 
standards  of  American  higher  education  as 
they  have  been  and  as  they  are.  After  trac- 
ing the  significant  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  American  college  standards  from 
colonial  days  down  through  the  battle  over 
the  elective  system,  he  discusses  the  pres- 
ent standards  of  collegiate  departments  in 
the  United  States;  standards  of  theological 
schools,  medical  schools,  law  schools,  schools 
of  engineering,  dental  schools,  schools  of 
pharmacy,  schools  of  fine  arts  and  music 
and  universities  in  general. 

In  his  summary  Dr.  MacLean  suggests 
that  the  increasingly  high  professional 
standards,  which  make  the  American  gradu- 
ate 26  or  27  years  old  in  begining  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  form  an  important- 
point  in  the  demand  for  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  educational  system. 

AN  IMPORTANT  HEALTH  CONGRESS} 

America  will  soon  have  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  find  out  just  what  the  world-' 
wide  movement  of  the  twentieth  century 
really  amounts  to  in  the  field  where  its  in-j 
fluence  is  most  felt — in  the  schools.  The; 
International  Congress  on  School  -  Hygiene, 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  25-30,: 
will  be  an  international  summing  up  of  re-| 
cent  achievements  in  the  hygiene  of  the, 
school. 

The  congress  is  international  and  national. 
Practically  every  foreign  country  and  «very' 
State  in  the  United  States  will  be  repre-j 
sented  by  delegates.  So  far  all  the  States; 
but  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Missouri,  Alabama,; 
Maine,  Florida  and  Kansas  have  been  heardj 
from  favorably.  It  is  estimated  that  atj 
least  8,000  delegates  will  be  in  attendance,. 
3,000  of  them  from  abroad. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  scientists 
and  educators  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
have  promised  to  present  papers  and  lead 
discussions  at  the  meeting.  A  preliminary 
program  of  the  congress  has  been  issued, 
copies  of  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, or  from  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
secretary-general  of  the  congress,'  City  Col- 
lege, New  York  City.  ■  ,  . 
*     *     *  i 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  ANITTHE 
SCHOOL 

Amanda  Ray  Arms, 

Instructor    Domestic    Science,    Gait    High 

School 

This  is  an  age  when  men  are  demanding 
that  their  children  receive  a  practical  edu- 
cation; hence  the  introduction  of  domestic 
science,  manual  training  and  agriculture  into 
our  schools.  Though  it  is  about  fifty  years 
since  domestic  science  was  first  taught  in 
the  United  States  and  it  is  now  taught  in 
most  of  our  larger  and  many  of  our  smaller 
schools,  there  are  still  some  who  question 
its  right  to  claim  a  place  in  theschool  curri- 

jlum  with  English,  Latin,  algebra  and 
arithmetic. 

The  trouble  lies,  partly  at  least,  in  a  mis- 
construction as  to  what  domestic  science 
should  include  and  as  to  the  methods  used 


in  presenting  it.  They  have  the  one  idea 
that  the  work  must  be  practical  and  fail 
even  to  comprehend  the  broader  signification 
of  the  word  practical.  Their  ideal  of  pro- 
ficiency in  domestic  science  is  the  production 
of  young  girls  who  can  cook  and  serve  a 
good  meal  or  sew  like  a  professional  dress- 
maker. If  that  is  all  domestic  science  stands 
for  the  girls  had  better  be  put  under  an  ex- 
perienced housekeeper  or  in  a  dressmaking 
shop. 

If  a  man  is  satisfied  that  his  son  be  merely 
a  mechanic  he  puts  him  in  the  iron  works 
or  to  work  under  a  blacksmith ;  but  if  he  de- 
sires higher  efficiency  and  culture  for  his 
boy,  he  sends  him  to  college  to  take  a  me- 
chanical, electrical  or  engineering  course.  I 
believe  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to 
our  girls.  Their  parents  want  them  to  be 
something  more  than  cooks  and  dressmakers. 
They  want  them  to  be  thoughtful,  cultured, 
efficient  women,  capable  of  grasping,  coping 
with  and  bettering  present  social  conditions. 
Those  who  understand  something  of  the 
width  and  breadth  and  depth  of  domestic 
science  hope  that  through  it  some  of  our 
national  problems  may  be  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  more  and  better  homes. 

Here  lies  the  key  note  of  the  subject. 
Girls  must  be  shown  that  the  home  consti- 
tutes a  field  of  labor  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts  and  one  full  of  big  unsolved  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  mission  of  domestic  science 
to  help  the  girls  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  home. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Not  by 
simply  teaching  cooking  and  sewing.  It  was 
probably  .to  get  away  from  these  very  things 
that  many  of  our, women  have  left  the  home 
for  other  fields.  They  felt  that  cooking  was 
too  menial  and  that  others  with  less  ability 
might  do  it.  Now  they  must  be  taught  to 
recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  home 
keeping. 

If  we  wish  out  domestic  science  work  to 
represent  all  it  should  represent  we  need 
teachers  well  and  especially  trained  for  this 
field  of  labor,  not  just  anyone  who  holds 
the  required  certificate  and  can  cook  and 
sew.  "  The  teacher  should  have  practical 
knowledge,  she  should  be  able  to  cook  and 
;  sew  and  tQ/.manage  a  home,  but  that  is  only 
a  small  part  of  what  she  should  know.  Of 
course  she  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
dietetics,  household  and  physiological  chem- 
istry'atfd  other  allied  subjects;  but  more 
-than  this  she  must  see  her  work  in  its  broad- 
est sense  and  believe  in  it.  She  must  know 
what  is  needed  and  be  ready  with  new  plans, 
ideas  and  problems.  The  fact  that  this  is 
the  one  class  where  the  girls  are  to  them- 
selves offers  the  tactful  teacher  many  oppor- 
tunities, both  directly,  and  indirectly,  of  in- 
troducing or  mentioning  subjects  and  prob- 
lems not  discussed  elsewhere.  Hygiene, 
social  usage  and  ethics  are  among  these 
topics — 

Perhaps  part  of  the  misconception  as  to 
what  domestic  science  in  our  schools  stands 
for  comes  from  the  unfortunate  nomencla- 
-ture  of  the  courses  and  the  rooms  where  the 
work  is  conducted.  It  might  be  better  if 
sewing  and  cooking  were  never  enumerated 
among  our  courses  but  that  the  work  were 


always  designated  as  household  arts,  do- 
mestic arts  or  household  economy ;  and  that 
the  rooms  where  the  work  is  conducted  be 
known  as  laboratories.  Let  people  under- 
stand we  are  not  running  a  dressmaking 
shop  or  a  lunch  counter,  but  are  taking  up 
household  problems  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Of  course  the  work  in  the  grammar  and 
high  school  should  be  approached  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  In  the  grammar  school  it  must 
be  comparatively  simple,  and  must  deal 
more  with  facts  and  manipulation  than  with 
problems.  In  the  high  school  more  accurate 
and  scientific  knowledge  is  required.  A 
certain  amount  of  chemistry  should  be  a 
prerequisite  when  possible,  otherwise  it 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Some 
work  in  physics,  commercial  geography, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  art  are  also 
essential.  In  the  high  school  class  work  in 
cooking  can  probably  be  best  approached  by 
taking  up  the  different  food  principles,  such 
as  carbohydrates,  proteans  and  fats,  and 
while  dishes  containing  these  principles  are 
bein  gprepared  the  pupils  should  also  be 
learning  something  as  to  their  composition, 
their  comparative  food  values,  cost,  methods 
of  preservation,  effect  of  heat,  cold,  acid  and 
alkali,  their  production,  manufacture,  adul- 
teration and  protection  by  the  pure  food 
laws. 

It  is  claimed  that  women  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  living.  This 
certainly  shows  us  the  economic  side  of  do- 
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mestic  science  should  be  emphasized  in 
both  cooking  and  serving.  Such  problems 
as  the  use  of  left-overs,  marketing  including 
how,  when  and  where  to  buy,  selection  of 
meat,  use  of  the  cheaper  cuts,  quantity  of 
different  foods  to  purchase  and  their  care 
when  brought  to  the  home  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  th  instruction  in  the  cook- 
ing classes. 

In  sewing,  such  problems  as  shopping, 
bargain  sales,  sweat  shops,  various  textiles, 
their  production,  manufacture,  care  and 
durability  should  all  be  discussed. 

There  is  an  esthetic  side  to  the  work 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  cooking, 
menu  making  and  table  service  are  very 
important.  In  sewing  such  problems  as  the 
appropriateness  of  certain  fabrics  for  various 
occasions,  good  taste  in  dress,  in  line  and 
color  harmony  both  in  clothes  and  house 
furnishing  furnish  more  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  teacher  of  domestic  science  should  her 
subject  as  a  whole  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
everyday  life  about  her.  She  should  teach 
the  girls  that  the  home  is  calling  them  and 
offers  a  broad  field  for  endeavor  and  applica- 
tion of  skill. 

MODERN    EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS  IN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  CITY  AS 
ILLUSTRATED      IN      SUPT.     J.     M. 
RHODES'       REPORT,       PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA 
To  the  Hoard  of  Education, 
Pasadena  City  Schools. 
Gentlemen — In   fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
special  duties     of     the     Superintendent     of 
Schools,   I   take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to 
you   this,   the   twenty-fottrtth  annual   report 
of   the   progress   of     the     Pasadena     public 
schools.     This  particular  report  deals  with 
those  phases  of  our  work  that  have  called 
lor  special   attention  and  action  during  the 
year;  and  incorporates  data  concerning  mat- 
ters of  policy  ami  general  principles  of  ad- 
ministration and  development. 

Education  Reconstructed 
This  age  is  moving  fast  in  the  direction  of 
a  scientific  reorganization  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  education  for  dealing  with  the  phys- 
ical structural  and  social  phases  of  the  sub^ 
ject.  On  the  physical  side  the  movement 
leads  to  a  pronounced  demand  for  fireproof 
buildings  uni-lateral  lighting  forced  ventila- 
tion, generous  humidification,  perfece  sani- 
tation and  the  abolition  of  stairways.  It  ad- 
vocates movable  desks,  sanitary  floors  and 
walls,  and  adjustable  blackboards.  It  be- 
lieves in  open  air  study  rooms,  out  of  door 
gardens,  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  and 
playgrounds.  More  than  this,  the  school 
demands  scientific  attention  to  the  human 
body.  This  means  medical  inspection,  the 
organization  of  clinics,  and  the  giving  of 
proper  corrective  exercises.  Physical  devel- 
opment becomes  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  school,  for  we  are  learning 
the  relation  of  food  and  sleep  and  care  to  the 
growth  and  improvement.  In  this  way 
eugenics  becomes  as  important  as  history, 
as  vital  as  psychology.  In  the  field  of  or- 
ganization we  find  everywhere  a  disposition 
to  reduce  everything  to  rule, — to  measure,  to 


weigh,  to  balance.  The  demand  is  that 
every  dollar  contributed  by  the  community 
be  wisely  and  economically  expended.  The 
people  are  willing  to  give  largely,  even  gen- 
erously, but  they  demand  in  return  a  four- 
fold life  for  their  children.  Everything  is 
to  be  measured  and  tabulated  and  results 
presented.  Our  energies  are  to  bea  turned 
in  the  direction  of  preventing  waste.  Lazi- 
ness is  always  a  menace  to  civilization  and 
yet  we  have  not  only  learned  that  the  loafer 
is  a  social  parasite,  but  also  is  the  man  who 
does  not  come  up  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
powers,  remiss  in  his  duty  to  himself  and  to 
others.  The  one  talent  man  is  not  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel;  but  no  more  is  the 
ten  talent  man  to  be  excused  from  bringing 
in  less  than  a  ten-fold  increase  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Harvest. 

We  have  studied  the  curves  of  physical 
growth.  We  know  something  of  the  reac- 
tion of  Greek,  of  slang,  of  spelling,  of  con- 
duct, of  the  social  spirit.  The  physical  rate 
in  the  measurement  of  these  forces  we  know 
— and  the  psychical  reaction  reaction.  What 
is  the  relative  and  total  loss  of  retardation? 
Of  arrested  development?  Of  anaemic 
bodies?  Of  over-stimulated  or  under-stim- 
ulated minds?  Of  miasmatic  and  persist- 
ently vacilating  moral  purpose?  Statistical 
answers  to  these  and  to  a  thousand  other 
questions  become  the  province  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  Again,  we  are  to  measure  edu- 
cation in  the  man  through  society.  While 
the  individual  is  to  be  trained,  community 
life  is  also  vitally  important.  How  best  to 
preserve  and  develop  individuality  and  at 
the  same  time  relate  this  personal  individual- 
ity to  the  social  individuality  is  one  of  the 
great  functions  of  the  school!  Boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  prepared  for  definite  voca- 
tions, to  be  assumed  by  them  in  the  immed- 
iate future.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
trained  by  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 
Parents'  organizations  must  multiply  then; 
social  settlement  work  be  pushed;  and  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  three  interested 
parties — teacher,  child,  parent — be  strength- 
^ — ^ — 


ened  and  extended.  Juvenile  courts  are  to 
be  evolved  and  their  importance  magnified. 
We  must  study  and  discriminate  tempera- 
ments that  we  may  fit  temperament  to  voca- 
tion— individuality  and  its  interests  being 
means  rather  than  ends  in  education.  Cit- 
izenship, marriage,  religion,  socialism,  are 
all  to  be  approached  in  the  scientific  spirit; 
but  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  all  education  to 
a  science  we  must  not  forge  the  human 
element,  the  divine  force  called  faith.  The 
faith  that  the  sun  has  risen  regularly  every 
morning  for  uncounted  days  is  no  reason 
that  it  will  rise  tomorrow.  Faith  gives  us 
the  confidence  that  it  wil  be  so — that  Faith 
which  is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Rostand 
makes  Chantecler  boast  himself  the  sole 
harbinger  of  the  morn,  but  he  uses  that 
boast  to  proclaim  the  higher  reason  that 
"self"  becomes  sure  abasement  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  larger  self — the  Unchangeable, 
the  Unshackled,  the  Eternal.  We  believe 
that  man  is  worth  while  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  honest  and  persistent  effort  to 
better  his  environment  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  to  be  is  worth  while.  We  have  a  faith 
that  many  of  the  finer  things  of  life  are  all 

•    important  because  they     constantly     elude 
the  scientific  touch,     being     made     of  that 

I  Subtle  thing  called  philosophy,  or  if  you 
please  religion — the  faith  in  other  Powers 
than  our  own — a  religion  which  causes  our 
strength  to  become  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Four  Elements  Considered 
It  is  very  difficult,  indeed  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  reduce  our  discussion  to  direct 
statement  and  specific  formula;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  present  the  problems  of  the  schools 
tinder  the  following  heads : 

()  To  provide  adequately  and  ideally  for 
the  accommodation  of  every  child. 
;  (2)  To  arrange  to  get  every  child  of 
school  age  in  school  and  to  keep  him  there 
and  to  limit  the  number  of  children  who 
lhay  enroll  with  an  any  one  teacher. 
!  (3)  To  put  a  superior  teacher  in  charge 
of  every  school;  and  to  arrange  adequately 
for  her  continued  growth  and  development. 

(4)  To  relate  work  of  the  school  to  the 
life  of  the  community ;  but  also  to  lead  the 
people  to  a  higher  and  simpler  plane  of 
living. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Pasadena  has 
announced  the  very  proper  program  that  no 
school  shall  be  located  without  adequate, 
even  commodious,  grounds  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  in  recent  years 
secured  valuable  school  sites  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  where  school  facilities  are  needed 
or  are  anticipated  in  view  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city.  Environment  is  one  of 
the  potent  factors  in  all  education  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  do  well  to  give  attention  to  the 
location  of  school  grounds,  to  the  end  that 
not  only  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child 
may  be  considered,  but  also  that  the  very 
location  of  the  school  shall  contribute  to 
his  aesthetic  education.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  board  to  arrange  for  the 
best  possible  development  of  the  play  ac- 
tivities of  the  children  and  to  this  end  the 
grounds  are  carefully  divided  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  are  furnished  with  suitable  ap- 
paratus and  are  intelligently  and  profes- 
sionally supervised.  Much  thought  and 
consequent  scientific  treatment  is  given  to 
f:he  question  of  school  buildings.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  state  definitely  today  what 
shall  be  the  ideal  for  tomorrow,  it  is  never- 
theless pretty  well  agreed  that  the  school 
should  be  not  only  a  center  for  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  community,  but  for 
|the  geenral  social  and  industrial  phases  of 
life  as  well.  The  best  plan  to  meet  ideally 
the  needs  of  the  school  is  believed  to  be  the 
group  plan  of  buildings.  In  each  group 
there  should  be  a  building  for  the  general 
school  activities — one  for  kindergarten  work 
only,  one  for  household  economy  and  manual 
training,  and  still  another  for  the  general 
community  activities.  The  buildings  should 
be  fireproof,  constructed  along  the  lines  of 
the  best  modern  ideas  of  heating,  lighting 


and  ventilation,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  South- 
ern California.  Each  center  should  have  an 
auditorium,  a  gymnasium,  swimming  pools, 
shower  baths,  lecture  halls  and  be  adapted 
to  the  widest  possible  use  of  the  community. 
Without  a  well  defined  policy  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  provide  a  place  for 
every  child  and  at  all  times  in  every  section 
of  our  city. 

It  requires  no  argument  of  mine  to  estab- 
lish the  need  of  universal  education  in  a 
country  such  as  ours.  This  principle  has  be- 
come an  accepted  doctrine  throughout  the 
United  States  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
determine  the  best  way  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  every  school  child  upon  all  the  school 
activities  of  the  city  and  to  make  the  work 
so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  needs  and 
possibilities  as  to  make  him  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  this  environment.  Compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  add  materially,  of  course,  to 
school  attendance;  but  the  ultimate  goal  is 
so  to  niterest  the  child  that  force  or  any  ap- 
pearance of  force  will  become  more  and  more 
unnecessary,  until  it  shall  finally  disappear. 
The  real  problem  of  attendance  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  schools  themselves  to  work  out. 
Not  only  must  the  school  environment  be 
pleasant  and  attractive  but  the  teaching 
must  be  fraught  with  life  and  with  possi- 
bilities of  good  in  the  future  development  of 
the  child.  The  real  teacher  finds  little  need 
of   truancy   officers    to   help    secure    attend- 


ant-. Her  spirit,  her  enthusiasm,  her  ear- 
nestness, her  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  child,  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  do  anything  that  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  regular  school 
attendance.  But  the  school  must  also  reach 
the  home  in  the  presentation  of  the  ideas 
of  school  attendance,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
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duty  of  every  teacher  to  enter  heartily  and 
sympathetically  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  end  that  the  parents  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  education  and  the 
very  great  value  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children  of  consistent  and  regular  and  per- 
sistent attendance  at  school. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  this 
connection  in  Pasadena  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  children  enrolled  with 
any  one  teacher  is  to  definitely  limited  and 
while  we  do  not  yet  have  the  ideal  as  to 
numbers,  we  do  have  a  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement than  is  found  in  any  other  city 
in  California.  Our  general  rule  contem- 
plates the  enrollment  of  not  more  than 
thirty-two  or  thirty-six  children,  preferably 
twenty-eight  to  thirty,  and  with  a  positive 
maximum  of  forty.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
of  course,  that  this  provision  adds  very  ma- 
terially to  the  expense  of  managing  the 
schools,  but  when  you  consider  that  the  city 
has  already  invested  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in  its  school  plant, 
you  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  not  minify  the  actual 
returns  from  this  investment  by  too  serious 
a  handicap  upon  the  possibilities  of  real, 
agressive  and  forceful  teaching  in  the 
schools. 

Important  as  is  the  physical  part  of  the 
school,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
vitalizing  touch  of  the  real  teacher.  The 
soul,  the  spirit,  the  up-lift,  come  from  with- 
in, and  the  community  wastes  its  substance 
if  it  does  not  demand  that  a  superior  teacher 
be  put  and  kept  in  every  school  room  of  the 
city. 

The  requireemnts  for  teachers,  educational 
and  professional,  are  relatively  very  high  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  assumed  that  a  teacher  holding  a  legal 
certificate  in  this  State  has  had  adequate 
academic  preparation  for  her  work.  In  our 
city  we  require  of  a  teacher  graduation  from 
a  first-class  normal  school  and  two  years  of 
successful  teaching  experience.  This  re- 
quirement gives  us  assurance  of  fit  and 
progressive  teachers  for  our  children  ;  but 
there  is  an  even  more  important  considera- 
tion than  this,  the  consideration  as  how 
best  to  secure  growth  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  teachers  while  in  the  service 
of  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  arranged  that 
by  study  through  teachers'  meetings, 
through  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  educational  institutions,  or  of 
making  specific  investigations  of  certain 
phases  of  school  work,  the  teachers  are  en- 
cuiiraged,  even  required,  to  become  each 
year  better  teachers  .  than  they  yet  been. 
The  problem,  in  its  simple  statement,  is  an 
easy  one — to  put  none  but  superior  teachers 
in  charge  of  our  schools  and  to  allow  no  one 
to  remain  as  a  teacher  who  becomes  in  time 
either  poor. or  mediocre.  Cut  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  principle  the  utmost  care  for 
professional  ability  and  integrity  is  neces- 
sary. The  whole  community  should  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  this  question,  for 
it  is  vitally  important  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  schools.  Indeed,  public 
education  is  a  success  only  in  proportion  as 


we  increase  more  and  more  the  professional 
quality  of  our  teaching  body. 

In  times  past  we  have  believed  that  the 
school  must  concern  itself  only  with  the 
child — indeed,  that  the  proress  of  our  civili- 
zation would  be  secured  if  our  children  were 
trained.  We  now  believe  that  to  educate 
adequately  for  American  citizenship,  we 
must  in  some  way  reach  the  parent  as  well 
as  the  child.  This,  then,  would  suggest  the 
absolute  need  of  socializing  the  school.  It 
is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  school  be 
the  community  center  and  that  the  social, 
recreational  and  educational  life  of  the  com- 
munity be  there  centered.  This  need  is  be- 
ing met  in  a  measure  through  parent- 
teacher  associations,  citizenship  meetings 
of  various  kinds  at  the  school  houses,  and  a 
mode  determined  and  systematic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  parents,  as  well, 
to  become  each  year  more  intelligently  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  In  order  to 
make  the  work  effective,  we  must  provide 
for  suitable  accommodations  at  each  of  our 
centers ;  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  schools  now  in  oper- 
ation be  provided  with  assembly  rooms,  lec- 
ture halls,  gymnasia  and  other  things  needed 
to  make  this  work  effective.  In  the  newer 
schools  we  should  take  great  care  so  to  ar- 
range grounds  and  buildings  as  to  meet  this 
real  community  need. 

A  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant 
The  "Community  Used  School"  is  the 
latest  conception  of  the  best  economy  in  pub- 
lic school  expenditure  and  the  true  idea  of 
the  plan  for  the  best  development  in  the 
social,  industrial  and  racial  neighborhood, 
School  buildings  belong  to  the  people  and 
are  to  be  used  by  the  people.  They  are  to 
be  community  clubhouses,  where,  in  proper 
environment,  recreational  physical  activities, 
industrial  training  and  educative  amuse- 
ments may  be  had  by  young  and  by  old  as 
well.  When  we  learn  to  use  aright  the 
school  as  a  community  center,  social  and  in- 
dustrial evils  will  not  play  so  large  a  part 
as  now  in  our  civilization.  Today  it  too  of- 
ten happens  that  parent  and  child  live  each 
in  a  world  largely  isolated  from  the  world 
of  the  other;  and  that  one  industrial  order 
becomes  strongly  unsympathetic,  even  an- 
tagonistic towards  another.  It  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended  that  social  center 
features  be  embodied  in  all  new  buildings 
to  be  erected  in  the  district  and  that  as  far 
as  practicable  the  present  buildings  be 
adapted  to  this  larger  education.  The  feat- 
ures most  needed  are,  perhaps,  the  assembly 
hall,  small  lecture  rooms,  gymnasia,  baths, 
industrial  and  other  buildings. 
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Editorial 

Words,  Words,  Words 

The  Sacramento  Union  of  April  12tli 
rints  a  report  of  the  address  of. Dr.  Lange 
efore  the  teachers'  institute  of  Nevada 
bounty.  The  report  criticizes  Dr.  Lange 
for  speaking  over  the  heads  of  the  teachers. 
II! his  is'  unjust.  The  teachers  of  Nevada 
County  are  intelligent  human  beings  and 
•|lre  able  to  understand  technical  English 
\yhen  it  is  spoken  correctly.  The  trouble  is 
tyith  Dr.  Lange's  English.  He  has  an  in- 
volved style.  His  language  is  not  clear, 
ample,  or  direct.  The  force  of  a  short 
word  does  not.  appeal  to  him.  He  substi- 
tutes: words  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivation 
ftuuthfi  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not  even  good 
AcboIarsJiip._to_do._±his-  Tt  is  not  even  good 
icommon  sense.  Men  who  have  a  message 
Kvhether  it  is  on  pyschology  or  the  truths  of 
jevery-day  life  use  words'-to  express,  not  to 
'hide,  their  meaning.  The  greatest  thoughts 
'are  always  delivered  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage. 


Dead 

Another  fad.  is  dead.  Let  us  hope  that 
only  the  bad  features  were  interred  with 
the  Montessori  System,  and  that  the  good 
,of  it  has  been  grafted  on  our  school  sys- 
tem. 

*  *     * 

jFree  Text  Books 

The  call  for  free  text  books  was  enor- 
jmous  in  certain  sections  of  the  State.  Oak- 
land's demand  was  far  above  the  average; 
|In  fact  it  would  indicate  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  there  was  evidently  a  de- 
isire  to  embarrass  the  administration.  Su- 
perintendent Baldwin  handled  the  law  so 
effectively  in  San  Diego  County  that  the 
'children  used  the  books  they  had  on  hand, 
and  the  State  only  furnished  those  actually 
ineeded  by  the  child.  This  saved  the  State 
.several  thousand  dollars  and  increased  the 
{efficiency  of  the  schools. 

*  *     * 

Home  Work  Credit 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  has  worked  a  plan  to- 
credit  children  for  efficiency  in  educational 
work  outside  of  the  public  schools.  This 
is-  excellent.    The  boy -who-  learns  to- drive 


a  nail  by  fixing  the  yard  fence,  or  the  girl 
who  is  taught  music  by  private  teachers 
should  have  credit.  Let  us  be  sane  and 
credit  achievement  whether  along  the  line 
of  scholastic  and  fixed  laws  of  administra- 
tion or  by  individual  enterprise. 

*  *     * 

A  New  Vocational  Education  Bill 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  passed  a  law 
called  the  New  Vocational  Educational  Bill. 
This  law  provides  for  any  education  that 
shall  fit  for  profitable  employment,  in- 
cluding Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Domes- 
tic Science  Education.  The  bill  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  issue  of  the  Educator- 
Journal. 

*  *     * 

Very  Bad  Literature 

The  stories  of  George  Randolph  Chester, 
including  "Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford," 
are  amusing,  but  are  not  conducive  to  en- 
couraging substantial  promotion  proposi- 
tions. The  publicity  given  these  stories  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  the  crook  in  his 
schemes,  and  certainly  causes  alarm  about 
even  legitimate  propositions,  and  the  Blue 
Sky  law  results.  And  the  ordinary  Blue 
Sky  law  has  the  same  effect  on  enterprise 

that  the  frost  has  on  oranges. 

*  a     * 

Peace 

Peace  Day,  May  18th,  should  be  observed 
in  all  the  schools.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  civilized  nations  engaging  in 
war.  We  will  always  be  cursed  with  a  big 
army,  navy,  and  police  until  public  senti- 
ment through  the  schools  is  educated  in  the 
unnecessary  evils  of  preparedness   for  war. 

A         :k         * 

The    Meeting   of   the    California   Teachers' 
Association 

The  delegates  of  the  various  teachers'  as- 
sociation of  California  met  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Saturday,  April  12.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  more  than  usual  interest.  E. 
Morris  Cox  was  elected  President,  and  Ar- 
thur Chamberlain,  Secretary.  Dr.  Lange 
made  some  scrambled  suggestions  along  the 
line  of  closer  relationship  between  the 
various  associations  and  the  several  bodies 
and  proposed  a  program  committee.  Mark 
Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  gave  an  illuminating 
talk  on  school  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Legislature.  Paul  Ward  of  Red 
Bluff  made  an  effort  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  plan  of  procedure  proposing 
that  the  central  body  submit  all  proposed 
legislation  to  the  various  affiliated  associa- 
tions for  discussion  before  formerly  pre- 
senting the  same  to  the  law  makers  of  the 
State.  The  liveliest  debate,  however,  was 
on  the  Pension  Bill.  The  organization  en- 
dorsed Keppel's  apportionment  bills,  and 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin  proposed  that  the  conven- 
tion go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  flate  rate 
pension  bill  proposed  by  the  grade  teachers 
of  San  Francisco  and  endorsed  by  the 
Northern  Association,  the  Central  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Association.  The 
delegates  from  the  various  associations  felt 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  people  they  represented.  Mr. 
MacGowan,  principal  of  the  Riverside  High 
School  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  fact 
-  that  three  out  of  the  four  associations  had 


endorsed  the  flat  rate  and  that  the  associa- 
tion should  vote.  The  only  chance  then  for 
the  E.  Morris  Cox  group  to  win  was  by 
adroit  parliamentary  tactics.  Mrs.  Clara 
Partridge  introduced  a  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  pension,  but  without 
reference  to  any  bill  pending  before  the 
Legislature.  Barthel  and  Cloud  of  San 
Francisco,  Will  C.  Wood,  Duncan  Mackin- 
non  and  Alex  Lange  were  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Partridge's  motion.  Baldwin  insisted  on 
nailing  the  flag  to  the  mast,  and  that  the 
convention  go  on  record  either  for  or  against 
the  flat  rate.  He  won.  The  Partridge  mo- 
tion was  voted  down,  and  Baldwin's  motion 
to  send  word  to  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Legislature  that  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  representing  10,000  teach- 
ers were  in  favor  of  the  flat  rate  bill  car- 
ried. Cloud,  Barthel,  Lange,  Wood  and 
Mackinnon  voted  against  the  motion. 

The  flat  rate  pension  bill  did  effectually 
get   the   togenborg   of   Dr.    Lange,    Archie 
Cloud    and    Franklin    K.    Barthel,    and    in- 
cidentally the  Sierra  Educational  News. 
a     a     * 

Director  of  Education  for  1915 

James  A.  Barr  has  been  made  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  1915  Ex- 
position. This  is  a  good  appointment. 
Barr  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  class  of 
work,  and  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion will  respond  to  his  plans. 
*     *     * 

We  hope  to  issue  an  extra  soon  announc- 
ing that  the  pension  bill  has  become  a  law. 
In  the  meantime.  Miss  Agness  Regan,  Miss 
Bray,  Miss  Alice  R^- Power- and~M-iss-4>urk 
are  on  the  watch  tower  all  the  time  . 
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Western  School  Notes 

L.  B.  Avery,  principal  of  the  San  Jose  High 
School,  has  been  spending  considerable  time  with 
the  committees   on   education   in   the   Legislature. 

*  *      # 

Dr.  Millspaugh  visited  Sacramento  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  Normal  School  and  is  also  working 
hard  for  amendments  to  the  certification  laws, 
with  special  regard  to  kindergarten  certificates. 

Two  hundred  pupils  of  the  San  Jose  high 
schools  became  quite  boisterous  on  the  streets 
of  San  Jose  April  24th  and  rigid  discipline  had  to 
be  enforced. 

L.  W.  Peck,  a  Pittsburg  newspaper  man,  a  na- 
tive of  California  and  a  young  man  or  rare  ability 
and  delightful  personality,  has  been  appointed  a 
representative  of  the  Silver-Burdctt  Co.  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Peck  has  been  selected  for  his 
ability  and  not  on  account  of  popularity  with 
teachers  or  on  account  of  any  political,  personal 
or  institutional  pull. 

*  *      * 

The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  has 
been  given  $263,000  for  a  new  building. 

*  *      * 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  Edward  Hyatt  and  A.  H. 
Chamberlain  conducted  the  institute  in  Lake 
county,   the  week  of  April  22d. 

*  +     jfc 

The  Sacramento  schools  are  having  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  rigidly  enforcing  the  vaccination  laws. 

*  #      * 

The  January  graduating  class  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School  have  all  received  positions, 
showing  that  the  Normal  School  graduates  are 
popular  with  board  of  trustees. 


A.  H.  Yoder  of  Tonopah  has  resigned,  and  C. 
W.   Smith   has   been   named   as   his   successor. 

W.  B.  Dewey,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Wash- 
ington, candidate  for  Congress  in  1912,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Pacific  Coast  management  of  the 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  man  of 
fine  personality  and  knows  the  educational  value 
of  text  books.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  con- 
nected with  a  publishing  house  of  such  well  known 
integrity. 

Selden  C.  Smith  and  W.  G.  Hartranft  have  each 
purchased  a  new  automobile  and  business  is' now 
rushing  up  to  the  speed  limit. 
*     *     * 

The  most  interesting  trip  ever  offered  school 
teachers  is  the  one  offered  by  J.  J.  Burke  of 
Sacramento.  Miss  Inez  Hyatt,  daughter  of 
Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt,  took  the  trip  last 
year,  and  will  take  it  again  this  year.  It  is  the 
last  opportunity  you  will  have  to  see  the  great 
canal  in  the  making.  The  trip  includes  stopping 
at  the  following  places:  San  Francisco,  Man- 
zanillo,  Mexico;  Acapulco,  Mexico;  Champerico, 
Guatemala;  San  Jose,  Guatemala;  Acajutla,  Sal- 
vador; La  Libertad,  Salvador;  Corinto,  Nicaragua; 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua;  Puntar  Arenas,  Cos- 
ta Rica;  Balboa,  Panama,  Colon,  Cristobal,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Washington,  D.  C;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Thous- 
and Isles,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Niagara  Falls,  Buf- 
lafo,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chicago.  Ill;  Omaha, 
Neb.^  Denver,  Colo.;  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Miss  Inez  Hyatt,  Sacretary;  J.  J.  Burke, 
chairman.  2101  J  street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
*      *      * 

The  number  of  graduates  from  California  State 
Normal  Schools  has  increased  181.5  per  cent 
during  the  last  ten  years,  from  1902  to  1912,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  prepared  by  Statistician  Wood 


in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   Hyatt. 

The  normal  figures  are  an  index  to  the  remark- 
able growth  in  California  along  educational  lines 
within   the  last  decade. 

While  the  general  growth  in  Normals  has  been 
in  progress,  there  has  been  little  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  students,  while  the  number  of 
women  graduates  has  increased  200.8  per  cent. 
The  number  of  women  graduated  in  1902  was  365 
and  in  1912  was  1,098,  against  41  men  for  1902 
and  45  for  1912. 

The  "school  republic"  or  "school  city"  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Alaskan  native  schools  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  natives 
for  citizenship. 


The  Question  of  Blackboards 

is  one  that  comes  up 
During  Vacation 
We  have  just  issued  a  new  complete 
catalogue   of   Blackboards   and   Black- 
board material.     Write  for  it. 

To  Repair  Composition  Boards 

Use  our  "Imperial  Slating." 

To  Repair  Slate  Boards 

Use  our  "Rockoline." 

Send  for  Samples  of  our  "Imperial" 

Composition     Board     and     "Imperial" 

Natural  Slate. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street         ::         San  Francisco 


A  NEW  ADDITION  TO  THE  WIDELY  POPULAR  SERIES 

The   Progressive   Road  to   Reading 


INTRODUCTORY  BOOK  THREE 


42  CENTS 


This  new  volume  measures  up  to  the  high  mark  set  by  the  series.  Its  stories  are  real  literature  and  each 
of  them  is  rich  in  the  qualities  that  makes  stories  live — imagination,  plot-interest,  depth  of  meaning  and  the  in- 
tangible quality  of  charm. 

Underlying  the  play  of  fancy,  the  humor  and  the  tender  pathos  found  in  these  stories,  there  is  a  hidden 
yet  persuasive  moral  which  is  of  lasting  value  to  the  child.  The  artistic  pen  and  ink  drawings  delightfully 
interpret  the  text. 

The  book  is  designed  to  follow  Rook  Two. 


RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 

M  E  W  A  N  E  E 

THE    LITTLE    INDIAN    BOY 

By  BELLE  WILEY 
Teacher  of  Methods  in  Teachers'  Training  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  New  Supplementary  Reader  for  First  and  Second  Grades  that  Has  Distinctive  Merit  and  Unusual  Charm 

This  story  of  a  little  Indian  boy  who  lived  long,  long  ago  admirably  fulfills  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Eight  that  children  in  the  first  two  school  years  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  primitive  life.  It 
vividly  describes  the  every-day  life  of  little  Mewanee, — his  games,  his  home  life,  and  gives  a  remarkably  clear 
picture  of  the  Indian  life  of  bygone  days.  The  illustrations  are  made  from  authentic  models  and  are  most  ar- 
tistic.    101  pages.     30  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565   MARKET  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Send  for  copy  of  Outline  of  Science  for  Fifth 
Grade  by  Percy  E.  Rowell,  M.  S.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
The  material  in  this  is  just  what  you  need  in 
your  school  room  work.  It  is  up-to-date  and 
first-class  in  every  particular. 
*      #      * 

Assemblyman  Wyle  in  defending  his  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, hit  the  school  system  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  baneful  effects  which  has  been 
apparent  is  the  hand  of  the  State  University," 
said  Wyllie.  "It  is  seen  in  our  elementary  school 
system.  The  university  should  be  made  to  keep 
its  hands  off  the  schools  and  allow  them  to  be 
run  by  the  common  people." 

That  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  see  to  it  that 
the  State  University  will  not  control  the  new 
Board  of  Education  was  indicated  in  questions 
asked  the  proponents  of  the  several  bills.  The 
members  also  indicated  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
perfecting  the  vocational  education  lines  so  as  tq 
fit  the  youth  of  California  for  life. 

The  problem  of  text  books  and  courses  of 
study — a  companion  subject  to  that  of  the  Board 
of  Education — was  touched  upon  only  in  the 
general   way. 


Compulsory   school   bathing  is   enforced  in   the 
German  cities  of  Gotha  and  Heilbronn.    In  Gotha 
children    who    cannot   afford     bathing     suits   are 
supplied    with    them   by   the    school. 
*      *      * 

The  next  summer  session  at  Berkeley  of  the 
University  of  California  will  be  held  June  23d  to 
August  2d.  A  special  feature  this  year  will  be 
work  in  public  speaking,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Irving  Fulton,  widely  known  as  a  public  reader 
and  as  a  writer  on  debating,  oratory  and  inter- 
pretation.    He  is  president  of  the  American   As- 


sociation  of  Elocutionists    dean  of  the  School  of    year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dayton   Parks 


Oratory  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  founder 
of  the  Ohio  State  Debating  League  and  the  Cen- 
tral Oratorical  League.  One  of  Professor  Ful- 
ton's courses  will  be  on  the  principles  of  expres- 
sion and  literary  interpretation.  Another  will  be 
on  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

Students  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
are  compelled  to  spend  one  month  in  practice 
work  in  any  library  they  select  in  the  United 
States. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  libraries,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  E.  D.  Greenman  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

%      %      H* 

Fourteen  hundred  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in 
the  Public  Industrial  Art  School  of  Philadelphia 
study  drawing,  designing,  modeling  and  carving 
for  two  hours  every  day. 

*  *      * 

A  list  of  accredited  high  schools  of  the  South 
is  to  be  made  out  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  high  schools  to  maintain 
high  standards.  It  is  intended  that  the  'South- 
ern List"  shall  be  an  honor  list  of  schools  for 
the  entire  section. 

*      #      * 

An  exposition  known  as  "The  Adria  Exposi- 
tion" will  be  held  at  Vienna  during  the  present 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  the  city  of  Vienna.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  exhibits  showing  the  civilization,  history  and 
scenic  beauty  of  Adriatic  countries. 

*  *     * 

Seventeen  hundred  children  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
tilled   backyard  gardens,   each   10  by  25   feet,  last 


and  Playgrounds  Association  and  not  only  pro- 
vided fresh  vegetables  for  home  use,  but  in  many 
cases  sold  the  produce  for  enough  to  buy  text 
books  and  other  school  supplies. 
*  *  * 
In  a  recent  comparison  between  pupils  in  a 
closed-window  school  room  and  those  in  an  open- 
window  room  in  Philadelphia  it  was  found  that 
the  open-window  class  surpassed  the  others  in 
almost  every  test.  The  temperature  of  the  closed 
school  room  averaged  68  degrees,  while  for  the 
open-window   room  it  was  47  degrees. 


IS  the  best  Fire 
■*■  Escape  in  the 
world  too  good 
for  you  or  the 
children  in  your 
care  ?  If  not,  then 
tell  your  School 
Board  about  the 

Kirker  -  Bender 
the  Spiral  Slide 

in  use  all  over  the 
U.S. 

Covered    with    8    Patents 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Dow  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Inc 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


A  School  Board  in  a  large  City  Stopped  Using 
the  Holden  Book  Covers  and  Repairing  Materials 
thinking  to  save  money 

BUT  THE  GROWTH  OF  THEIR  ANNUAL  FREE  TEXT   BOOKS   BILLS   FORCED  THEM  TO   RE- 
ADOPT  the  above  articles  which  comprises  the 

"Holden  System  For  Preserving  Books" 

The  Superintendent  states :  "We  will  never  stop  using  them  again." 

Experience  is  a  Good  if  somewhat  Expensive  Teacher 

The  Holden  Unfinished  Leatherette  Cover  (Water  proof  and  Germproof)  is  made  with  two  purposes  in 
view : 

1st.  To  afford  PROTECTION  to  the  books  at  ALL  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR  (practically  DOUBL- 
ING THE  LIVES  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

2nd.  To  provide  an  absolutely  SANITARY  and  HYGIENIC  method  of  TRANSFERRING  SOILED 
BOOKS  FROM  ONE  PUPIL  TO  ANOTHER. 

A  cheap  wood  pulp  paper  Cover  is  almost  an  unsanitary  as  a  book  without  any  Cover. 

Get   the   best   and   save    the    Taxpayers    Money 

Samples  of  our  FIRST  and  SECOND  QUALITY  COVERS  sent  on  request. 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


Springfield,    Mass. 


C.  W.   HOLDEN,   President 


M.  C.  HOLDEN,  Secretary 
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During  the  year  just  passed  nothing  of  suf- 
ficient merit  has  been  done  in  the  crusade  for 
world  peace  to  justify  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  by  the  Commission,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  itself.  There  has 
been  considerable  speculation  in  regard  to  whom 
the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  prize  may  be  in 
1913,  and  no  little  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  Miss  Lucile  Gulliver,  whose  book  "The 
Friendship  of  Nations,"  recently  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  has  appeared  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  No  less  authority  than  Professor 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp  of  the  English  Department  at 
Boston  University  declares  that  Miss  Gulliver's 
contribution  places  her  in  the  front  rank  for  the 
peace  prize  award. 

The  leading  advocates  of  world  peace  have  all 
'contended  that  a  most  important  function  of  any 
educational  peace  campaign  must  be  the  instruc- 
tion of  school  children.  It  is  along  these  lines 
that  Miss  Gulliver,  through  her  book,  has  directed 
her  work,  and  it  is  of  no  little  interest  to  everyone 
associated  with  school  instruction  to  know  of 
the  possibility  that  such  a  coveted  award  as  the 
Nobel  prize  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  endeavored  to  contribute  her, 
share  toward -the  work  for  universal  peace  by 
making  a  little  book  for  the  young  people  of  the 
schools. 

Miss  Gulliver  modestly  disclaims  any  right  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  winning  of 
the  "Nobel  prize.  She  says:  "I  am  heart  and 
Isoul  in.  the  peace  movement,  however,  and  I  in? 
tend  to  devote  my  time  and  efforts  to  it. 

"My  book  was'  written  for  young  people  because 
I  feel  that  the  hope  of  any  new  movement  lies 
with  the  rising  generation.  If  we  can  instill  the 
peace  idea  inta  the  minds  of  all  the  children 
we  will  have  a  vast  working  force  for  the  move- 
ment'when  these  children  grow  up." 

Miss  Gulliver  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  S. 
Gulliver,    principal    of    the    Dilloway    District    of 


the  Boston  public  schools,  and  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  the  Massachusetts  capital.  Not  long 
ago  she  took  an  A.  B.  degree  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Before  writing  "The  Friendship  of  Nations" 
she  confesses  to  having  been  responsible  for  an- 
other book  called  "On  the  Nonsense  Road."  After 
this,  just  to  counteract  the  effect,  she  says,  she 
returned  to  Boston  University  and  took  an  A.  M. 
degree. 

The  many  friends  of  the  peace  movement  and 
the  host  of  teachers  who  have  for  years  been 
contributing  their  share  to  the  uplift  of  the  world 
through  the  instruction  of  children,  will  earnestly 
hope  that  this  young  American  woman  may  re- 
ceive the  large  award  and  the  considerable  honors 
that  are  attached  to  the   Nobel   Peace   Prize. 


EUREKA    SCHOOLS 

Efficiency  and  economy  is  the  slogan  of  N.  B. 
Van  Matre,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eu- 
reka, Cal. 

One  teacher's  time  has  been  saved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Eureka  High  School  by  placing  the 
assembly  room,  or  study  hall,  on  a  self-governing 
basis.  This  plan  was  started  during  the  month  of 
November. 

For  the  last  four  months  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Eureka  High  School  have  had  entire  control 
of  the  large  study  hall  during  the  seven  periods  of 
the  day.  The  results  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  bahavior  and  moral  tone  is  far  better  than 
at  any  time  when  the  teachers  were  in  charge. 
This  result  is  proof  of  the  statement  that  the 
symmetrical  development  of  young  people  is  fre- 
ciuently  accomplished  by  giving  them  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  would  not  even  consider  the  matter  of 
reverting  to   teacher  control  in  the  study   hall. 

The  fifty-five  students  to  be  graduated  from  the 
high  school  will  appear  in  caps  and  gowns  and 
the  exercises  will  be  held  Saturday  night,  May  31. 

By  having  the  graduating  class  appear  in   caps 


OPEN  AIR  CRUSADERS 

BY 

SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY 

A   New   Edition,  with   the   Latest   Statistics   and 

New  Photographs  of  the  Chicago  Open  Air 

Schools,  is  Now  Ready 

"  Your  book  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library 
in  the  state,"  says  Harr  Wagner,  Managing 
Editor  of    the  Western   Journal  of   Education 

Price,  Sixty  Cents,  Postpaid 

THE  ELIZABETH  McCORMICK  MEMORIAL  FUND 

3  1  5    Plymouth  Court  Chicago 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


We  are  the  Agency  to  secure  positions  for  teachers  in 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
New  Mexico.  Write  us  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  showing 
how    to    place    our    teachers. 


Rocky  Mr  Teachers 

/IG£/VCY,  EMPIRE  BLD'G.  Denver.COLO. 


1384  B  REWER  rGAgHNE£sY 


1302      AUDITORIUM      BUILDING. 


and  gowns  the  expense  to  the  individual  member 
will  be  very,  "very  nominal,  thus  relieving  a  con- 
dition which  always  causes  more  or  less  humilia- 
tion and  distress  at  graduating  time. 

A  bond  election  will  be  held  in  Eureka  in  the 
very  near  future  to  vote  $150,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  modern  high  school. 


A    HANDBOOK    OF 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 

By   ETTA   PROCTOR   FLAGG 

Supervisor   of   Domestic    Science   in  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 

The  ideal  text  in  domestic  science  for  the 
grades    and    small    high    schools. 

A  course  for  one  year  or  two,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  lessons. 

Used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Price    75    Cents 
Published    by 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


34  BEACON  STREET 


BOSTON 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREtLY,  ED  WAP  D,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Nighl  or  Day 


Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 

Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 


Life  without  industry  is  Guilt  and  In- 
dustry without  Art  and  Education  is  Brut- 
ality— Ruskin. 

Not  that  art  of  education  is  being  neglected 
these  busy  days  but  sometimes  you  forget  how 
much 

DIXON   CRAYONS 

add  to  the  joy  and  real  accomplishments  in  School 
Drawing. 

Every  teacher  of  Manual  Training  should  have 
one  of  our  Color  Charts,  twenty  colors  to  choose 
from  and  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  that 
wish. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
155   SECOND    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Book  Notes 


|  Modern  hygienic  knowledge  alone  is  able  to  free 
us  from  most  of  our  illnesses  and  this  knowledge 
must  be  given  in  the  schools.  The  very  latest 
embodiment  of  it  is  io  be  found  in  "Primer  of 
Physiology"  by  John  W.  Ritchie,  Professor  of 
Biology,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  which 
will  be  published  immediately  in  the  New-World 
Health  Series  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
pn-Hudson,  New  York.  It  teaches  the  physio- 
logical principles  underlying  modern  hygiene  and 
fiealth  conservation  through  practical  application 
|of  these  principles  to  daily  life.  It  is  written  in 
style  and  language  suited  to  the'  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

5|C  3|C  SfC 

j  "Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  as  Applied 
ito  Class  Room  Instruction,  Courses  of  Study  and 
[Supervision  in  New  York  Schools"  is  the  title 
[under  which  the  revised  and  expanded  edition  of 
[Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurray's  report  to  the  New 
York  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  will  be  pub- 
lished by  World  Book  Company  of  Y6nkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  early  in  April.  It  consists 
of  a  discussion  of  the  controlling  ideas  for  the 
judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  elementary  schools, 
;extensively  illustrated  and  practicable  as  well  in 
one  system  of  education  as  in  another.  It  will 
iform  Vol.  II  of  The  School  Effciency  Series  uni- 
iform  with  Professor  Moore's  work  on  "How  New 
jYork  City  Administers  Its  Schools." 

*  *     * 

The  first  quarter  of  the  free  text  book  distri- 
bution, just  closed,  shows  that  376,315  books  were 
sent  out  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  is 
imore  than  twice  as  many  as  ever  were  called  for 
before  during  the  same  period.  Their  value  is 
imore  than  $100,000. 

*  *     * 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
made  an  estimate  that  at  least  800,000  books  will 
be  needed  for  distribution  to  the  schools  during 
the  coming  summer  months  in  preparation  for 
the  next  year's  work.  The  State  Printer  has  been 
served  with  notice  of  this  estimate  and  with  a 
request  for  the  next  year's  shipments  to  begin 
July  1st,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

*  *     * 

The  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
this  year  will  make  their  requisitions  for  next 
year's  books  along  with  their  closing  reports  to 
the  county  superintendents  in  the  months  of  May 

land  June.  These  requisitions  will  be  verified  and 
approved  try  the  school  clerk  and  the  county  su- 

iperintendent,  so  as  to  ensure  their  authenticity 
and  moderation. 

*  *     * 

The  State  Superintendent  is  urging  upon  all 
teachers  and  school  officers  the  necessity  for  wise 
care  and  economy  in  their  demands  upon  the 
State  for  free  books  during  the  coming  year.  So 
far  the  demands  were  very  much  larger  than  ever 
were  needed  before.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
State  printing  office  is  75,000  books  per  month. 
Their  is  neither  room,  machinery,  trained  men  nor 
appropriations  for  doubling  or  trebling  the  out- 
ipur.  Therefore,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  school  people  to  get  twice  or  three  times  as 
m.-'ny  books  because  they  are  free.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  hinges  upon  the  co-operation 
arid  the  reasonable  spirit  of  those  who  use  it. 

*  *     * 

"Mayne  and  Hatch's  High  School  Agriculture" 
by  D.  D.  Mayne,  principal  of  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  professor  of  Agricultural  Pedagogics, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Coth,  12mo,  432  pages,  illustrated. 
Price  $1.00.      American     Book     Company,     New 


York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  This  course  has  a 
double  value  for  pupils  in  the  first  years  of  the 
high  school.  On  the  one  hand,  it  puts  the  study 
of  agriculture  on  a  serious  basis  and  teaches  the 
young  beginner  how  he  can  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  farm  most  profitably.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  affords  an  interesting  introduction  to  all  the 
natural  sciences,  enabling  the  student  to  master 
[certain  definite  principles  of  chemistry,  botany 
and  zoology,  and  to  understand  their  application. 
A  few  experiments  are  included,  which  may  be 
performed  by  the  student  or  by  the  teacher  be- 
fore the  class.  But  the  subject  is  not  made  ultra- 
scientific,  forcing  the  student  through  the  long 
process  of  laboratory  method  to  rediscover  what 
scientists  have  fully  established.  The  topics  are 
taken  up  in  the  text  in  their  logical  order.  The 
treatment  begins  with  an  elementary  agricultural 
chemistry,  in  which  are  discussed  the  elements 
that  are  of  chief  importance  in  plant  and  animal 
life.  Following  in  turn  are  sections  on  soils  and 
fertilizers;  economic  plants,  including  field  and 
forage  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables;  plant  diseases; 
insect  enemies;  animal  husbandry,  and  farm  man- 
agement. 


The  Ingraham-Edgren  Spanish  Grammar,  by 
Professor  E.  S.  Ingraham  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  an  entirely  new  and  modern  grammar 
based  on  the  "Brief  Spanish  Grammar"  by  the 
late  Professor  Edgren,  so  long  the  leading  Span- 
ish grammar  for  beginners  in  this  country.  It 
aims  to  cover  for  practical  purposes  the  essen- 
tials of  Spanish  grammar.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany,  publishers,   Boston. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TDV     Ml  I  Dl  IMF     No  Smarting —Feels 

IKI  FIUKIIlL  Fine  —  Acts  Quickly. 
C  m/  B  n  KZ  mm  IT  l~k  m^  Try  il  lor  Red'  Weak, 
tlLKt^ltUY      Watery    Eyes    and 

"""  "  """  ■»"-*  ■■-■■'  ■  Granulated  Eyelids. 
Illustrated  Book  in  eacli  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  yeara.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25c-50c.    Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co. ,  Chicago. 


Buy  an  Interest   in   Land 
Near  Stanford  University 

Your  money  is  safe  when  invested  in  land 
near  a  great  city.  It  is  an  ideal  investment 
when  the  land  produces  an  income.  Here 
then  is  an  ideal  investment.  The  Artesian 
Farm  Co.  has  secured  the  300  acres  of  gar- 
den land  close  to  Mountain  View,  an  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco,  splendid  service. 
The  Company,  composed  of  O.  P.  Jenkins, 
J.  W.  Graham  and  Harr  Wagner,  will  de- 
velop the  land  by  putting  in  artesian  wells, 
seeding  to  alfalfa  and  other  staple  products. 
The  Company  will  incorporate  for  $150,000, 
and  sell  interests  from  $100  up.     Address 

Artesian  Farm  Co. 

324  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  OPEN 
Van  Eyrie  Kilpatrick,  New  York 

The  school  garden  has  come  to  provide  the 
material  for  the  outdoor  education.  School  gar- 
dening is  not  pushing  its  way  into  the  schools 
because  it  is  good,  but  because  it  is  fundamental. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  not  room  for  school 
gardens  in  our  large  cities.  Room  must  be  found 
or  the  child  will  be  robbed  of  the  major  part  of 
his  natural  inheritance. 


PEACE  DAY  LITERATURE 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  observing  the  eighteenth  of  May 
in  the  schools  as  Peace-Day.  This  day  has-been 
observed  in  the  schools  of  the  country  since  1905, 
when  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
sent  to  the  superintendents  of  the  State  a  recom- 
mendation for  appropriate  exercises  to  emphasize 
the  blessings  of  peace,  to  show  the  superiority  of 
arbitration  over  war,  and  to  exalt  the  brother- 
hood of  nations. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  a  day  commemorat- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 
in  1899,  a  peculiar  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young  the  great 
laws  of  brotherhood  that  were  in  the  thoughts  of 
our  forefathers.  Permit  me  to  urge  you  to  set 
aside  an  hour  or  two  in  your  schools  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May  to  emphasize  the  great  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
by  an  adoption  of  the  policy,  recommended  by 
The  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  of  adjusting  dis- 
agreements among  nations  without  resort  to  war. 

The  Peace  Day  Bulletin,  containing  appropri- 
ate material  for  the  observance  of  the  eighteenth 
of  May,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews 
and  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  issued  this  year  for  the  second  time. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin,  to  the  number  required 
by  your  teachers,  can  be  obtained  for  about  forty 
dollars  per  thousand  directly  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
by  addressing  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  School  Peace  League,  405 
Marlborough  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Last  year 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Peace 
Day  bulletins  were  purchased  and  distributed  to 
teachers. 

In  order  to  make  the  exercises  most  profitable 
and  uniform  throughout  the  country,  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League  will  send  free,  upon 
request,  a  package  of  literature  to  every  teacher 
dealing  with  the  international  peace  movement. 
All  requests  for  such  literature,  and  information 
concerning  the  prizec  offered  by  the  league,  can 
be   obtained   by   addressing   Mrs.   Andrews. 


THE  M0NTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN  CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles  from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates  to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers 

Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.    We 
do  not  send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you  to 


*v«. 


"go  after"  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.     We  write  up      /   ^- ^^0° £" 
and    send    the    employer    a    special    bound   report    upon       /  c/cP^    ^ 
your    qualifications,    showing   preparation,    personality,       /  j?  £■  </"  v 


credentials   and   experience.     This    costs    us   money, 
but    it    places    you    in    the    position    you    desire. 


THE    WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 


C.  H.  LUTTERKORT 


E.  G.  OLSEN 


OLSEN  &  LUTTERKORT 

TAILORS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Every  Way 

316  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Phone  Kearny  3590  SAN  FRANC1S0,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  5972  Hour.:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 

DR.  J.  O.  MOORE 

DENTIST 

Rooms  301-302-304  Pacific  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fourth  and  Market  Stt. 


Weber's   New   Exposition   Map   of    California 

Size  38  in.  x  48  in.  Lithographed  in  six  colors.  A  complete,  correct  and  up-to-date 
Map  of  the  State  of  California,  and  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Oregon.  Shows  all 
Railroads,  Electric  Roads,  Main  Wagon  Roads,  besides  the  usual  physical  features  of 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Mays,  etc.;  also  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Post  Offices,  etc. 
Also  a  complete  index  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Mountains  and  Peaks, 
Capes  and  Points  and  other  topographical  features. 

Besides  the  ahove,  it  also  includes  special  Inset  Maps  on  large  scale  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Counties,  and  the  Southern  California  Region  of  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity,  and  a  detailed  Map  of  the  main  portion  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  EX- 
POSITION GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

NOTE:  A  special  Sacramento  edition  includes  Map  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  in 
place  of  the  Southern  California  Inset  Map. 

On   Heavy   Map   Paper,   with   Common   Rollers $2.90 

Mounted   on   Cloth   and    Common    Rollers 4.00 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Spring  Roller  in  Wood  or  Steel  Case 6.00 

Agents  Wanted 

C.   F.  WEBER   &   CO. 

365-367  MARKET  STREET  512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Sin  Francisco,  Cal.  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 

School  Supplies  of  Eoery  Kind 


<^^Dtff/y 


W.  D.  Fennimore    I   i  I    /   i    A..  R.  Fennimore 
'      J.  W.  Da  '  ' 


% 


H15P1 


181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221   Broadway,  Oakland 


Don't  be  the  Last  One 

to  wear  "EQUIPOISE"  eye- 
glasses— they  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  wear  eyeglasses  if  you 
want  to,  instead    of  spectacles. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 
FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25  c.      Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;   25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:    24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         ::         Los  Altos.  Cal 


If    You     Want     Anything    and     Don't     Know     Where     to    Get     It  —  Write     to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D,  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Eaterly 


BOYNTON- ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  sic  mi'  competent  teai  hers  frojm  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
nr  phone  at  our  expense,  q  "Ceachcrs  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll,  tj  We  have 
rilled  more  positions  in  California  ihan  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 


525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 


717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Some  New  Books 

for 
Secondary  Schools 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
by  Gerrish  and  Cunningham 

General  method  of  procedure  is  from 
the  whole  to  the  part ;  each  chapter  is 
treated  comprehensively  and  as  a 
unity ;  order  of  arrangement  may  be 
changed  to  suit  any  course;  illustra- 
tions selected  from  charming  literary 
models;  stimulating  lists  of  subjects 
for  composition;  excellent  chapter  on 
Letter  Writing;  unequaled  exercises  in 
punctuation  ;  well  selected  list  for  sup- 
plementary  reading. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 
by   Silas   E.   Coleman 

The  best  combination  of  an  accurate 
and  thoroughly  scientific  course  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrative  material,  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA 
by  Wells  and  Hart 

Eliminates  subjects  not  properly  be- 
longing in  the  ninth  year;  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year;  excels  in  method; 
combines  closely  related  processes ; 
abounds  in  thoroughly  practical  and 
modern  problems. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

by  Arey  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and  Morrey 

A  text  by  high  school  men;  method 
of  presentation  is  that  of  the  secondary 
school ;  gives  comprehensive  view  of 
the  earth  as  a  changing  and  develop- 
ing whole ;  emphasis  laid  upon  econ- 
omic interpretation  of  phenomena  and 
natural  resources ;  thoroughly  modern. 

AN  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
by  Dr.  Hutton  Webster 

The  social,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Ancients  is  especially 
emphasized ;  influence  of  geographical 
features  on  history  given  attention ; 
strong  series  of  character  sketches  of 
leading  personalities  presented. 

Correspondence  in  reference  to 
these  books  is  solicited 


D.C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

Boston         New  York        Chicago 

565  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

G.  H.  Chilcote,  Mgr.  Charles  F.  Scott 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
bo  may  loc  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that    it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 


MEETINGS 
Bay    Section    the    California   Teachers'    Association,    G.    W, 
Frick,  Oakland,   President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San   Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware. 
President,  Chico,  Cal. ;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary.  Los 
Angel  :s.     Meeting,  December  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Los. Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Good  Little  Book 

"Little  Talks  of  Many  Lands"  is  another 
California  book.  It  is  for  the  second  grade 
and  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  faithful  primary  teachers  I  have 
ever  seen,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Chance  of  River- 
side. "Little  Talks"  has  lately  attained  the 
distinction  of  being  placed  among  the  most 
popular  books  of  travel  in  the  primary 
grades  by  C.  G.  Leland,  the  head  of  the 
library  system  of  the  New  York  schools.  It 
is  a  splendid  good  little  book. 

* 
*     * 

Helps    to    a    Better    Success    in    the    Oral 
Recitation 

Pupils  should  not  be  left  to  their  own 
guessing  as  to  what  constitutes  a  competent 
oral  recitation.  Unless  some  definite  train- 
ing is  given  in  this  matter,  the  ideals  of  par- 
ticipation and  of  forms  in  responses  will 
be  extremely  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  teacher  needs  to  know  that  all  the 
work  of  the  school  centers  around  the  recita- 
tion. In  the  recitation  the  pupils  are  in  the 
effect,  or  to  little  effect.  The  teacher  should 
know  his  opportunity ;  the  pupil  should 
most  vital  touch  with  the  teacher  and  with 
their  associates  at  their  best.  In  the  recita- 
tion the  pupils  score  success,  or  failure;  the 
teacher  centers  his  education  al  forces  with 
strive  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him  in  the 
recitation.  He  should  not  allow  himself  or 
be  allowed  to  winder  in  the  darkness  of  his 
own  surmises,  or  to  grope  under  the  guid- 
ance of  mere  careless  hearsay. 


The  Foot-Path  to  Failure 
"I  don't  know"  shows: 
,1.     Failure  to  prepare. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  participate. 

3.  Indifference  to  the  instruction. 

4.  Lack  of  self-confidence. 


Its  results  are  :  It  hinders  the  others  ;  it 
obstructs  the  teaching;  it  harms  the  school; 
it  fails  the  pupil. 

* 
*     * 

These  Count  for  Success  in  School 

1.  Readiness  to  respond. 

2.  Competent  study-preparation. 

3.  Frank     questioning     on     points     not 
grasped. 

4.  Animated  attention  and  participation. 

5.  A  reassuring;  attitude  toward  the  work. 


DIPLOMAS 

May  is  the  month  of  graduations.  The 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
receive  diplomas  must  face  life  with  new 
motives  and  strange  emotions.  Gradua- 
tion, like  birth,  marriage  and  death,  is  a 
great  event  in  the  life  of  a  human  being. 
It  should  mean  preparedness  for  life  and 
fitness  for  service,  and  entrance  on  the 
broad  road  of  success  in  a  high  powered, 
efficient  machine.  There  is  no  longer  any 
sentiment  in  graduation.  The  problem  is 
one  of  business.  The  question  each  grad- 
uate must  ask  of  himself  or  herself  is, 
How  shall  I  attain  the  full  measure  of  the 
joy  of  living,  and  give  adequate  service  to 
the  State  for  the  education  that  I  have  re- 
ceived? 

Humanity  is  passing  through  a  crisis,  the 
schools  are  training  socialists  and  our  gov- 
ernment is  changing  our  laws  to  meet  the 
demand  of  progressive  times,  while  nearly 
all  business  is  conducted  on  special  privilege 
and  competition.  The  result  on  our  civil 
and  social  life  is  disastrous.  Poets  are  con- 
sidered fools,  ministers  of  the  gospel  weak- 
lings, doctors  stock  holders  in  hospitals  for 
profit,  lawyers  promoters  of  special  priv- 
ileges and  syndicates,  universities  mere 
training  schools  for  the  highest  priced  jobs, 
and  culture  and  effeminancy  are  synonymous. 
The  issue  must  be  squarely  met  by  the 
1913  graduate.  The  process  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing must  be  simplified.  The  real  fact  of 
living  must  be  emphasized.  If  your  educa- 
tion gives  you  preparedness  only  for  a  job 
then  it  is  a  failure.  Vocational  guidance 
means  more  than  a  job.  It  means  being 
happy  in  doing  that  which  brings  happiness 
to  you  and  others.  The  education  that  does 
not  develop  in  you  in  addition  to  the  power 
to  earn  a  living,  a  desire  to  perform  service 
for  the  community  in  which  you  live  and  at 
the  same  time  inspire  in  you  the  love  of 
the  finer  arts  of  life  is  a  failure.  Your 
diploma  is  not  worth  while  if  in  working 
for  it  you  have  lost  the  appreciation  of  the 
open  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
scng  of  birds. 

HARR   WAGNER. 


Some  Important  Facts 

'  You  take  nart  i'*  the  recitation  not  only 
when  called  upon;  but  also  during  the  rest  of 
the  time.  The  attentive  mind,  the  interested 
attitude,  the  animated  countenance,  the 
readiness,  at  any  moment,  to  take  up  the 
line  of  thought  which  another  reciting  pupil 
may  be  presenting,  if  asked  to  do  so :  All 
these  vou  should  strive  to  cultivate. 


Successful  Participation 

Every  pupil  should  strive  to  become  a  con- 


spicuous success  in  taking  part  in  the  recita- 
tion in  three  ways : 

1.  To  respond  creditably  when  called 
upon  personally. 

2.  To  take  part  all  the  time  by  concen- 
trating upon  the  teaching  and  re- 
sponses. 

3.  To  be  ready  to  take  part  promptly 
when  the  general  call  is  made. 


Take  Notice 

The  teacher  certainly  can  not  assume  that 
you  are  doing  a  grade  of  work  any  higher 
than  your  responses  and  attitude  evince.  If 
you  hand  in  a  blank  paper  in  a  written  test, 
you  surely  know  the  consequences.  Re- 
member, that,  if  you  do  not  each  day  demon- 
strate in  the  oral  recitation  that  you  have 
creditably  prepared  the  lesson,  you  hand  in 
a  failure-record.  How  is  the  teacher  to  judge 
your  work,  unless  you  present  the  evidence? 


The  Pupil's  Duty 

It  is  not  the  teacher's  duty  to  force  the 
pupil  to  disclose  his  preparation ;  it  is  the 
pupil's  duty  to  attend,  to  participate,  and  to 
make  good.  Failure  to  respond  under  the 
personal  call,  inattention  while  the  teaching 
and  responding  take  place,  inability  to  recite 
at  any  juncture,  should  the  general  call  be 
made,  mean  failure. 


You  Must 

You  must  respond  when  called  upon  to 
recite;  for  neither  silence  nor  excuses  can 
be  permitted  to  cause  you  to  fail  and  to  hin- 
der the  work  of  the  other  pupils. 

You  must  respond  when  the  interrupted  or 
general  call  comes ;  otherwise  you  may  have 
no  chance  to  present  evidence  that  you  have 
prepared  the  lesson. 

You  must  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
class  work;  for,  if  you  do  not,  you  are  liable 
to  the  judgment  that  you  have  not  sufficient- 
ly prepared  to  be  interested. 

* 

Finally 

Every  pupil  who  really  cares  enough  to 
devote  attention  to  the  art  of  participation 
in  oral  recitations  may  easily  master  this  art 
and  come  to  realize  the  joy  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  success  than  hitherto  has  been  his 
portion.  It  is  worth  while  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil  to  make  a  special  study  of  this 
definite  matter  and  press  forward  toward  a 
more  distinguished  success. 

W.  E.   ANDREWS, 
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THE  NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  STATE 
BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  measure 
as  linally  passed  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  called 
the  Wyllie  bill.  The  law  however  as  it  now 
stands  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  various  fac- 
tions,  and    has    in    it    many   excellent    features. 

Note. — Xoue  of  the  measures  passed  by  this 
session  excepting  measures  that  so  state  can 
take  effect  till  ninety  days  from  May  12lh  or 
August  12th.  This  is  to  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  get  out  a  referendum  on  any  of  the  bills  that 
have   passed. 

AN  ACT 

To  Amend  Sections  1517,  1518,  1519,  1520  and 
1521  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California,  Creating  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Prescribing  its  Powers  and  Duties; 
Providing  for  the  Appointment  of  Three  As- 
sistant Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Defining  Their  Duties;  Providing 
for  the  Compensation  of  Members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction;  Pro- 
viding for  the  Publication,  Compilation, 
Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  State  School 
Text-Books;  Repealing  Sections  1522,  1874, 
and  1874a  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State 
of  California.  Relating  to  the  Traveling  Ex- 
penses of  the  Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  Publication  and  Distribu- 
tion of  a  System  of  Text-Books,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  the  State  Text-Book 
Committee  and  His  Compensation;  and  Re- 
pealing All  Other  Laws  or  Acts  Relating  to 
the  Publication  and  Distribution  of  State 
Text-Books  in  Conflict  With  this  Act. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  1517  of  the  Political 
Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(1517.  There  is  hereby  created  a  state 
board  of  education  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years;  provided,  that  those  members 
first  appointed  hereunder  shall  be  appointed 
within  thirty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act ;  one  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  one  year;  two  for  a  term  of 
two  years ;  two  for  a  term  of  three  years ; 
and  two  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There- 
after, all  appointments  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Shi  mid  any  vacancy  occur, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  governor,  the  person  so  appointed  to 
hold  office  only  for  the  balance  of  the  period 
of  time  that  his  predecessor  in  office  would 
have  held  had  no  vacancy  occurred.) 

No  appointive  member  of  the  state  board 
shall  during  his  term  of  office  hold  any  sal- 
aried educational  position. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1518  of  the  Political  Code 
is  hereby   amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

1518.  The  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  within  thirty  days  after  the 
appointment  of  the  stale  board  of  educa- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  section  1517  of  the 
Political  Code,  call  a  meeting  of  such  board 
in  his  office  and  said  board  shall  organize  by 
electing  one   of   its   members   president. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  secretarv  of  the  board.     Such  sec- 


retary shall  have  charge  of  all  correspond- 
ence and  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  act  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  board  of  education  to  determine  all 
questions  of  policy;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
execute,  under  direction  of  the  board,  the 
policies  which  have  been  decided  upon,  and 
to  direct,  under  such  general  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  state  board  of  education 
may  adopt,  the  work  of  all  assistant  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction,  and  such 
other  appointees  and  employees  of  the  board 
as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

The  board  shall  meet  every  three  months 
at  such  time  as  it  may  by  resolution  de- 
termine, and  special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  president.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
two  members  in  writing,  the  secretary  shall 
call  a  special  meeting.  Notice  of  each  meet- 
ing shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  each  member  of  the  board  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  any 
meeting,  unless  notice  of  such  meeting  is 
waived  in  writing  by  all  members  of  the 
board. 

The  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all 
the  members  of  the  state  board  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  'any  of  its  acts. 

At  the  first  meeting,  following  any 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  board,  said 
board  shall  again  organize  in  accordance 
with   the   above  provision. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1519  of  the  Policital  Code 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1519.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  be  as  follows : 

First — To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  for 
its  own  government,  for  the  government 
of  its  appointees  and  employees,  for  the 
government  of  the  day  and  evening  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  day  and  evening  sec- 
.  ondary  schools,  the  technical  and  vocational 
schools  of  the  state  and  such  other  schools, 
excepting  the  University  of  California,  as 
may  receive  in  whole  or  in  part  financial 
support  from  the  state.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable  after  adoption. 

Second — To  issue  subpoenas  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  board, 
or  any  member  thereof,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  any  court  in  this  state  may;  and 
whenever  the  testimony  of  any  witness  upon 
any  matter  pending  before  it  is  material,  the 
president  must  cause  the  attendance  of  the 
witness  before  such  board,  or  a  member 
thereof,  to  testify  concerning  such  matter, 
and  the  board  may  make  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance therefor,  not  exceeding  the  fees  of 
witnesses  in  civil  cases,  which  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  board,  but  in  no  in- 
stance can  an  allowance  be  made  in  favor 
of  a  witness  who  appears  in  behalf  of  a 
claimant. 

Third — To  adopt  and  use.  in  authentica- 
tion of  their  acts,  an  official  seal. 

Fourth — To  appoint  three  assistant  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction,  who  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  civil 


service  law  of  the  state,  and  who  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  follows : 

(a)  One  commissioner  of  elementary 
schools,  who  shall  be  experienced  in  teach- 
ing in  and  supervising  elementary  schools. 

(b)  One  commissioner  of  secondary 
schools,  who  shall  be  experienced  in  teach- 
ing and  who  has  been  principal  or  super- 
visor of  secondary  schools. 

(c)  One  commissioner  of  industrial  and 
vocational  education  who  has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  supervisor  of  industrial  or  voca- 
tional education. 

(d)  The  state  board  of  education  shall 
study  the  educational  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  state ;  shall  make  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  and  effici- 
ency of  the  public  schools  of  the  state;  shall 
have  power  to  conduct  educational  investi- 
gations and  shall  ebploy  educational  and 
business  experts,  within  the  limits  of  its  ap- 
propriation therefor;  shall  annually  require 
reports  as  to  the  activities  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendents,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  it  may  direct  to  report,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  governor,  and  the  same  shall 
submit  biennially,  to  the  (governor,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  next 
preceding  the  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  report  of  its  transactions  for  the 
preceding  two  years,  together  with  recom- 
mendations of  its  needs  for)  the  coming 
biennium,  and  such  recommendations  as  to 
changes  in  laws  or  new  educational  legisla- 
tion as  may  seem  to  it  to  be  necessary. 

Fifth — (a)  To  prescribe  by  general  rule 
the  credentials  upon  which  persons  may  be 
granted  certificates  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  state.  No  credentials  shall 
be  prescribed  or  allowed,  unless  the  same,  in 
the  judgment  of  said  board,  are  the  equival- 
ent of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the 
University  of  California,  and  are  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  has 
taken  an  amount  of  pedagogy  equivalent  to 
'the  minimum  amount  of  pedagogy  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  board  of  education  of 
this  state,  and  include  a  recommendation 
for  a  high  school  certificate  from  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  in  which  the  pedagogical 
work  shall  have  been  taken. 

(a)  To  consider  the  cases  of  individual 
applicants  who  have  taught  successfully  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  school 
months,  and  who  are  not  possessed  of  the 
credentials  prescribed  by  the  board  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  said 
board,  in  its  discretion,  may  issue  to  such 
applicants  special  credentials  upon  which 
theyr  may  be  granted  certificates  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state.  In  such 
special  cases,  the  board  may  take  cognizance 
of  any  adequate  evidence  of  preparation 
which  the  applicants  may  present.  The 
standard  of  qualification  in  such  special  cases 
shall  not  be  lower  than  that  represented  by 
the  other  credentials  named  by  the  board 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  grant  life  diplomas  of  four  grades, 
valid  throughout  the  state,  as  follows: 

(1)  High  school:  Authorizing  the  holder 
to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  or  high 
school. 
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(2)  Grammar  school:  Authorizing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar 
school. 

(3)  Kindergarten-primary:  Authorizing 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  class 
of  any  primary  school. 

(-1)  Special:  Authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  school  such  special  branches 
and  in  such  grades  as  are  named  in  such 
diploma. 

(d)  To  issue,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions fifteen  hundred  and  three  and  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five  of  this  code, 
life  diplomas  only  to  such  persons  as  have 
held  for  one  year,  and  still  hold,  a  valid 
county,  or  city  and  county,  certificate,  cor- 
responding in  grade  to  the  grade  of  diploma 
applied  for,  and  who  shall  furnish  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  had  a  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching'of  at  least  forty-eight 
months.  Not  less  than  twenty-one  months 
of  said  experience  shall  have  been  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  California.  Every  application 
must  be  accompanied  to  the  state  board  of 
education  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
all  the  members  composing  a  county,  or  city 
and  county,  board  of  education,  recommend- 
ing that  the  diploma  be  granted,  and  also 
•by  an  affidavit  of  the  applicant,  specifically 
setting  forth  the  places  in  which,  and  the 
dates  between  which,  said  applicant  has 
taught.  The  application  for  anv  credentials 
or  diploma  or  document  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  fee 
of  two  dollars,  (which  fee  must  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  expenses  of  the  state 
board  of  education  and  used)  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  issuing  the 
credential,  document  or  diploma. 

(e)  To  revoke  or  suspend  for  immoral  or 
unprofessional  conduct,  or  for  evident  unfit- 
ness for  teaching,  life  diplomas,  documents 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  sections  fif- 
teen hundred  and  three  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  of  this  code,  or  cred- 
entials issued  in  accordance  with  subdivision 
two  of  this  section ;  and  to  adopt  such  rules 
for  said  revocation  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient or  necessary. 

(f)  To  have  done  by  the  state  printer,  or 
other  officer  having  the'  management  of  the 
state  printing,  any  printing  required  by  it; 
provided,  that  all  orders  for  printing  shall 
first  be  approved  by  the  state  bord  of  con- 
trol. 

Sixth — To  compile  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
and  to  manufacture  such  text-books  as  are 
now  in  use ;  to  compile,  or  cause  to  be  com- 
piled, and  manufacture  such  other  additional 
text-books  or  books,  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state,  as  provided  by  section 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
the  Political  Code;  to  purchase  books  when 
necessary,  or  lease  plates,  maps,  engravings 
or  copyright  matter  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing such  text-books;  contract  for,  or  lease 
copyrights  for  use  in  compiling,  printing  or 
publishing  such  books;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  royalties  or  for  the  leasing  of 
plates  or  making  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
book,  and  to  do  any  or  all  things  that  may 


be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the 
elementary  day  and  evening  school  of  the 
state. 

Seventh — Whenever  any  plates,  maps,  or 
engravings  of  any  publisher  or  author  are 
adopted  for  use,  or  whenever  any  books  have 
been  purchased,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
the  state  board  of  education  shall  enter  into 
a  contract  for  not  less  than  four  years  nor 
more  than  eight  years  for  the  use  of  the 
same  in  the  elementary  day  and  evening 
schools  of  the  state,  and  shall  require  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  books,  plates,  maps  or  en- 
gravings under  a  written  guarantee  that  the 
same  shall  be  kept  revised  and  free  from  all 
errors  and  up  to  date  as  may  be  required  by 
the  state  board  of  education. 

Eighth — The  state  board  of  education  may 
secure  copyrights  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  to  any  book  that 
may  be  compiled.  Whenever  any  one  or 
more  of  the  state  text-books  shall  have  been 
compiled  or  purchased,  published  and 
adopted,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, on  the  order  of  the  state  board  of 
education  shall  issue  an  order  to  all  county, 
citv,  citv  and  county  school  superintendents 
by  sending  notices  by  registered  mail  to  said 
superintendents  who  in  turn  shall  notify  the 
secretaries  of  all  boards  of  education  in  the 
cities  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  and  the  teacher  or  principal  in  each 
school  district,  requiring  the  uniform'  use  of 
such  book,  in  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
day  and  evening  schools  for  which  they  have 
been  adopted,  and  when  such  order  has  thus 
been  given  and  published,  the  same  shall  re- 
main in  force  and  effect  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  years ; 
provided,  that  such  order  for  the  uniform 
use  of  such  book,  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year;  namely, 
the  first  of  July  next  following  the  issue  of 
the  order,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  state  board  of  education ;  pro- 
vided, that  the  book  shall  go  into  use  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year. 

When  a  book  has  been  adopted,  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  enforce  the  uniform 
use  of  such  book,  in  the  elementary  day  and 
evening  schools  for  which  said  book  has 
been  adopted. 

Ninth — Any  teacher,  or  city,  county,  or 
city  and  county  superintendent  of  schools  or 
any  board  of  education,  ( refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  use  said  series  of  state  text-books  at 
the  time  required  in  (the  last  preceding) 
subdivision  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  proof  thereof  of 
such  refusal  or  neglect,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense;  provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  in  any  way  restrict  the  ad- 
ditional use  of  such  books  as  are  now  pro- 
vided in  section  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  Political  Code. 

Tenth — The  superintendent  of  state  print- 
inging  shall  have  supervision  of  all  of  the 
mechanical  work  connected  with  the  print- 
ing of  such  books  as  may  be  compiled  and 
adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state 
board  of  education  or  such  representative  of 


the  state  board  of  education  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  such  work.  The  super- 
intendent of  state  printing  shall  print  and 
bind  such  books  in  lots  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand  and  turn  them  over  to  the  state 
board  of  education  at  the  warehouse,  and 
receive  payment  therefor  on  the  approval  of 
the  items  of  said  cost  by  the  state  board  of 
education  or  the  duly  authorized  agent  of 
said  board,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the 
bill  by  the  board  of  control.  He  shall  fur- 
nish one  copy  of  a  cost-finding  report  show- 
ing items  of  work  and  the  materials  and  the 
exact  cost  of  each  item  for  each  of  said  lot 
of  books,  to  the  state  board  of  education  and 
one  copy  to  the  board  of  control.  The  super- 
intendent of  state  printing  shall  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  furnish  to  the  state  board 
of  education  a  detailed  statement  showing 
the  name  and  number  of  books  published  by 
him  during  the  preceding  month,  and  the 
number  then  in  course  of  publication. 

Eleventh — On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  cost- 
finding  report  and  estimated  cost  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  any  book,  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion thereupon  shall  determine  and  fix  the 
cost  price  of  such  books  by  adding  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  the  contract  price  to 
be  paid  as  royalty  or  for  the  use  of  plates, 
maps,  or  engravings  or  copyrighted  matter, 
(and  said  price,  to  which  has  been  added  ten 
per  cent  of  such  price  to  cover  overhead  ex- 
pense), shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  whole 
cost  of  publication  of  such  book  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  state  board  of  education  may 
provide  for  the  sale  at  not  less  than  cost 
price  of  state  text-books  to  private  schools, 
individuals,  or  dealers  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  said  board 
of  education  ;  provided,  that  such  books  be 
not  sold  by  dealers  for  more  than  the  cost 
price  at  Sacramento,  plus  the  postage,  pack- 
ing and  cartage  on  such  books,  (which  price 
shall  be  established  by  said  board  of  educa- 
tion.) 

Twelfth — All  orders  for  text-books  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  on  blanks  furnished  by  him. 
He  shall  investigate  such  orders  and  make 
necessary  changes  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  and 
shipment  of  books  with  definite  orders  for 
shipment.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  text-books  for  each  month  and 
report  to  the  controller  on  or  before  the  fifty 
of  the  succeeding  month,  the  number  of 
books  sold,  or  distributed,  and  the  amount  of 
money  collected  therefor,  and  shall  pay  such 
money  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
"school  text-book  fund."  The  amount  fixed 
for  royalty  and  costs  of  plates  of  copyright 
matter  in  favor  of  any  company,  or  in- 
dividual, shall  be  presented  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  the  state 
board  of  education  for  its  approval.  Said 
claim  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  claims  upon  the  state 
treasury,  on  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
control. 

Thirteenth — Upon  closing  a  term  of 
school  each  teacher  or  principal  shall  pre- 
pare, upon  requisition  blanks  furnished  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  an 
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order  for  the  number  of  state  text-books  es- 
timated to  be  required  for  use  in  the  school 
under  his  charge  at  the  opening  of  the  en- 
suing term.  Such  order  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  annual  report  required  by  subdivision 
six  of  sevtion  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  of  the  Political  Code.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  shall  in  no  case  draw  a 
requisition  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for 
the  last  month  of  the  school  term  until  the 
order  required  by  this  subdivision  has  been 
filed  and  by  him  approved.  Orders  for  ad- 
ditional books  may  be  forwarded  at  any 
time  on  the  approval  of  «the  county  superin- 
tendent  of  schools. 

In  ordering  free  text-books,  any  teacher 
may  order  one  copy  of  any  series  of  books 
for  use  on  the  teacher's  desk,  if  not  supplied 
with  such  book,  which  copy  shall  be  sent 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
free  of  cost  with  other  school  books. 

Fourteenth — On  receiving  orders  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  text- 
books the  person  in  charge  of  the  warehouse 
and  shipment  of  books  shall  forward  by 
freight,  express  or  mail,  as  directed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  the 
nearest  freight  depot,  express  or  post  office, 
in  the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
in  cities,  the  number  of  books  called  for  in 
said  order. 

Fifteenth — The  appropriation  heretofore 
made,  known  as  the  "text-book  appropria- 
tion," shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  it  for  office  supplies,  the 
hiring  of  expert  assistants,  and  for  other 
necessary  expenses;  provided,  that  all  claims 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  control  for 
its  approval. 

Sixteenth — All  moneys  that  have  been  re- 
ceived or  may  hereafter  be  received  from 
the  sale  of  said  series  of  state  text-books  to 
private  schools  or  to  dealers  or  persons  or 
that  may  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
for  publishing  said  series  of  state  text-books, 
shall  be  kept  by  the  state  treasurer  in  a 
fund  known  as  the  "state  school  book  fund." 
This  fund  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  state  board  of  education  for  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  superintendent  of  printing 
for  all  material,  labor,  and  other  expenses 
necessary  for  publishing  state  school  text- 
books, and  for  all  books  purchased,  for  the 
cost  of  shipping  free  text-books,  and  for 
necessary  employees  in  connection  with  such 
shipment  as  may  be  determined  by  the  state 
board  of  education.  All  claims  to  be  drawn, 
after  being  certified  by  the  claimant  and  the 
items  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  control  for  its  approval,  and  upon 
the  approval  of  said  board  of  control,  the 
state  controller  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  state 
treasurer,  who  i>  herein'  directed  to  pay  the 
same. 

Sec.  A.  Section  1520  of  the  Political  Code 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1520.  The  commissioner  of  elementary 
schools  shall  visit  the  elementary  day  and 
evening  schools  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  and  investigate  the  course  of  study 


adopted  in  such  schools.  He  shall  enforce 
the  use  of  the  state  text-books  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  state  board  of  education  his  find- 
ings, and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  state  board  of  education  as  he  may 
deem  best,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the   state  board  of  education. 

The  commissioner  of  secondary  schools 
shall  visit  and  investigate  the  secondary  day 
and  evening  schools  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  state.  He  may  recommend  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study  and  shall  investigate 
all  contracts  with  text-book  companies  and 
see  that  they  comply  with  the  law,  and  shall 
perform  such .  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction under  the  direction  of  the  state 
board  of  education. 

The  commissioner  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  shall  visit  all  the  schools 
teceiving  financial  support,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  the  state,  in  which  industrial  and 
vocational  education  is  given  or  contem- 
plated. Fie  shall  have  power  to  recommend 
changes  to  the  various  boards  governing 
such  schools,  and  shall  present  the  state 
board  of  education  a  report  of  the  work  in 
such  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1521  of  the  Political  Code 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1521.  First — The  members  of  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  receive  as  compen- 
sation fifteen  dollars (  $15)  per  day  when  the 
board  is  in  session.  They  shall  receive  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Second — Each  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  provided  for  by  section 
1519  of  the  Political  Code  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  (S4.000.00) 
per  annum,  payable  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  salary  of  state  of- 
"ficers  is  paid.  They  shall  also  receive  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
while  on  official  business. 

Third — Within  their  appropriation,  the 
state  board  of  education  may  appoint  such 
clerical  and  other  help  as  may  from  time  to 
time   be   necessary. 

Sec.  6.  Sections  1522,  1874  and  1874a  of 
the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California 
and  all  other  laws  or  acts  relating  to  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  state  text- 
books in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

*     *     * 

THE  RAINBOW 

If  all  were  rain  and  never  sun, 
No  bow  could  span  the  hill ; 

If  all  were  sun  and  never  rain, 
There'd  be  no  rainbow  still. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
%     *     * 

That  a  school  is  chiefly  a  physical  thing 
in  general  thought,  it  suggested  by  the  well 
known  practice  of  exhibiting  buildings  and 
equipment  to  visitors  rather  than  showing 
teachers  and  products. — Dr.  Ernest  Burn- 
ham. 


Bank  Stock 

is  the  only  paper  ever  made 
with  reference  to  its  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  eyes. 
flit  has  withstood  the  test 
of  Scientists,  Medical  Men 
and  Oculists,  flit  is 
endorsed  by  the  leading 
Scholars  and  Students  of 
the  country. 


] 


By  all  means  include  Bank 
Stock  Paper  in  your  sup- 
plies for  the  coming  year. 
Besides  Paper  we  can  fur- 
nish you  with 

Spelling  Blanks 
and  Tablets 

Adapted  to  any  Line  of  School   Work 

Let  us  Send  You 

some  samples 

today 


Mysell-Rollins  Co. 

32  Clay  Street    ::    San  Francisco 
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RETIREMENT  SALARIES 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  that 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  waiting 
for  his  signature  : 

AN  ACT 

To  Provide  for  the  Payment  of  Retirement 
Salaries  to  Public  School  Teachers  of  This 
State ;  Creating  a  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Salary  Fund,  and  Also  a  Pub- 
lic School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund, 
Providing  for  the  Administration  of  Such 
Funds,  and  Making  an  Appropriation  for 
the  Uses  of  Said  Funds. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  California  do  en- 
act as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  are  hereby  established  two 
funds  in  the  State  treasury  to  be  known  respect- 
ively as  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
salary  fund  and  the  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund.  The  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund  shall  be  made  up  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  following  sources,  or  derived  in 
the  following  manner: 

(1)  All  contributions  made  by  teachers,  as 
hereinafter  provided; 

(2)  The  income  and  interest  derived  from  the 
investment  of  the  moneys  contained  in  such  fund; 

(3)  Five  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1913,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  under  the  inheritance  or  transfer 
tax  laws  of  this  State,  which  said  amount  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  and  set  aside  to 
constitute  part  of  the  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  Controller,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1914, 
to  transfer  from  the  general  fund  to  the  public 
school  teachers'  permanent  fund  an  amount  equal 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
on  account  of  inheritance  taxes; 

(4)  All  donations,  legacies,  gifts  and  bequests 
which  shall  be  made  to  such  fund,  and  all  moneys 
which  shall  be  obtained  or  contributed  for  the 
same  purposes  from  other  sources; 

(5)  Appropriations  made  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  time  to  time  to  carry  into  effect  the 
purposes   of  this   act. 

Sec.  2.  The  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
salary  fund  shall  be  made  up  of  such  moneys  as 
shall  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  under 
authority  of  this  act  from  the  public  school 
teachers'  permanent  fund. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Con- 
troller and  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  make,  when 
notified  by  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Salary  Fund  Board,  or  by  the  State  Super- 
indent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  authority  of 
this  act,  transfers  of  such  amounts  from  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers'  permanent  fund  to  the  public 
school  teachers  'retirement  salary  fund  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  which  may  be  legally 
drawn  against  said  public  school  teachers'  retire- 
ment salary  fund;  provided,  that  no  part  of  any 
sums  derived  from  any  public  school  teachers'  an- 
nuity fund  existing  in  any  city,  county,  or  con- 
solidated city  and  county,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  act  shall  ever  be  transferred  from 
the  public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund,  but 
the  income  and  interest  derived  from  the  invest- 
ment of  these  or  any  other  moneys  which  have 
been  paid  into  the  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund  may  be  transferred  under  authority 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  this  act  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  year  in  the  public  school  teachers' 
permanent  fund  and  no  transfer  of  moneys  de- 
rived from  any  source  shall  be  made  which  shall 


interfere  with  or  prevent  the  annual  accumulation 
of  moneys  in  the  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund  to  that  extent. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  deducted  monthly  from 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  subject  to  the  burdens 
of  this  act,  one  dollar,  and  every  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  pay  said  teachers'  salary  shall  make 
said  deduction  at  the  time  of  payment  and  shall, 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  draw  a  warrant  in 
favor  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amounts  de- 
ducted. The  amounts  thus  deducted  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund,  and  shall 
constitute  part  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall,  except  as  hereinafter 
otherwise  provided,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have  paid  into 
said  public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund,  or 
partly  into  said  fund  and  partly  into  the  public 
school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund, 
maintained  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  approved  March  26,  1895, 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  an  amount  equal  to 
twelve  dollars  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  and 
including  thirty  yeears;  provided,  however,  that 
the  difference  between  the  amount  actually  paid 
by  such  teacher  of  thirty  years'  service,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  may  be  paid  into  said 
fund  by  such  teacher  at  the  time  of  retirement, 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  the  full  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  had  been  paid  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  year  before  retirement; 
or,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  may  be 
withheld  from  such  teachers'  retirement  salary 
until  the  amount  so  withheld  shall  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  said  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  and  the  amount  theretofore  paid  into 
said  permanent  fund,  or  partly  into  said  last  men- 
tioned fund  and  partly  into  said  public  school 
teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
constitute  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Salary  Fund  Board.  The  president  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  the  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
said  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary 
Fund   Board. 

Sec.  &  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Salary  Fund  Board,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty: 

(1)  To  approve  and  allow  retirement  salaries 
of  public  school  teachers  entitled  to  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

(2)  Through  its  president  or  other  officer 
designated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  to  audit  all 
claims  and  demands  for  money  expended  or 
authorized  to  be  expended  by  it,  and  certify  all 
claims  and  demands  against  the  public  school 
teachers'    permanent    fund,    including    all    retire- 


ment salary  demands,  to  the  State  Controller, 
who  shall  draw  his  warrtnt  therefor  upon  the 
State  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  said  fund;  pro- 
vided, that  no  demand  shall  be  allowed  except 
after  resolution  duly  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  which  adop- 
tions shall  be  attested  by  the  secretary; 

(3)  Te  require  the  boards  of  education,  school 
trustees  and  other  public  authorities,  and  all  of- 
ficers having  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  the 
contributions  by  teachers  to  said  permanent  fund, 
to  report  to  the  Board  from  time  to  time  as  to 
such  matters  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  such 
contributions,  as  it  may  deem  advisable; 

(4)  To  invest  the  moneys  in  the  permanent 
fund  in  securities  and  to  collect  the  income  there- 
from and  interest  and  dividends  thereon;  to  de- 
posit such  securities  with  the  State  Treasurer,  and 
to  make  sale  of  such  securities  when,  in  its  judg- 
ment such  sale  will  be  advisable;  provided,  that 
none  of  the  moneys  in  the  public  school  teachers' 
permanent  fund  shall  be  invested  in  any  securities 
except  such  securities  as  those  in  which  the  funds 
of  savings  banks  may  be  legally  invested.  The 
State  Controller  is  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund 
in  payment  of  duly  audited  claims  arising  out  of 
the  investment  of  the  moneys  in  said  fund; 

(5)  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  secretary 
and  other  officials  of  the  Board; 

(6)  To  conduct  investigations  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance  to 
testify  before  it  in  respect  to  such  matters. 

(9)  Said  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
three  months  and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  persons  entitled  to  payment  out 
of  the  fund  established  by  this  act,  and  enter  said 
list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  Board  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  known  as  the  "Public  School 
Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Record."  Said 
list  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  always  be 
open  to  public  inspection.     In  the  performance  of 


Mineral  Specimens 
and  Collections 

arranged  according  to  any  desired  text-book, 
minerals  for  class-work  by  weight,  scales  of 
hardness,  etc.,  supplied  at  reasonable  prices 
by  R.  M.  WILKE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  P.  O. 
Box  312.  Dealer  in  minerals  for  scientific 
use. 
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i In-  duties  of  the  oard,  each  member  and  the  secre- 
tary thereof  .may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions tc.  witnesses  and  others  transacting  business 
with  the  oard. 

Sec.  10.  The  Hoard  shall  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.     Such  rules  and  regulations  shall: 

(1)  Provide  for  the  conduct  and  regulation  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Hoard  ami  the  operation  of 
the   business  thereof; 

i  J  i  Provide  for  the  enforcement  and  carry- 
ing   mto   effect   of   the   provisions  of  this   act; 

(,i)  Establish  a  system  of  accounts  showing 
the  condition  of  the  public  school  teachers'  per- 
manent fund  and  the  public  school  teachers'  re- 
tirement salary  fund,  and  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  and  on  account  of  said  funds; 

i4t  Prescribe  the  form  of  warrants,  vouchers, 
receipts,  reports  and  accounts  to  he  used  in  re- 
spect   to  said   funds; 

(5)  Regulate  the  duties  of  hoards  of  educa- 
tion, school  trustees  and  other  school  authorities, 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  act,  in  respect  to  the 
contributions  by  teachers  to  the  public  school 
teachers'  permanent  fund,  and  the  deduction  of 
such   contributions    from    the   teachers'   salaries. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  lo  the  powers  hereinabove 
enumerated  said  Board  shall  make  and  enforce 
all  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  method  or  methods  of  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining retirement  salaries  provided  for  in  this 
act.  and  for  the  method  or  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  right  of  each  applicant  to  such  retirement 
salary;  provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases  legal 
proof  of  all  necessary  facts  shall  be  required  and 
kept  on   lile. 

Sec.  12.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  each  city,  county,  and  consolidated  city  and 
county,  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  of  each  year,  the  amount  that  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  pay  the 
retirement  salaries  to  be  paid  in  such  city,  county, 
or  consolidated  city  and  county,  and  said  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  determine 
from  said  reports  the  entire  amount  required  to 
pay  said  retirement  salaries  during  said  current 
fiscal  year.  He  shall  report  the  amount  required 
to  make  such  payments  to  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board,  and 
thereupon  said  Board  shall  notify  the  State  Con- 
troller and  by  resolution,  duly  adopted,  shall  di- 
rect him  to  make  transfer  of  the  needed  amount 
from  the  public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund 
to  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  salary 
fund.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  State  Controller 
thereupon  tn  make  such  transfer  and  to  notify 
the  State  Treasurer  in  order  thta  he  may  make 
corresponding  entry  in  the  records  of  his  office. 
When  claims  for  payment  of  retirement  salaries 
have  been  duly  audited  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  thi  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant 
then  for  upon  the  said  public  school  teachers'  re- 
tirement  salary   fund. 

Sec.  13.  Every  public  school  teacher  who  shall 
have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  and  who  shall  have  served  as  a  legally  qual- 
ified teacher  in  public  day  or  evening  schools,  or 
partly  as  such  teacher  and  partly  as  superinten- 
dent or  supervising  executive  or  educational  ad- 
ministrator, for  at  least  thirty  school  years,  at 
least  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  including  the  last 
ten  years  ol  service  immediately  preceding  re- 
tirement, under  a  legal  certificate  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retire;  or  if  physically  or  mentally  in- 
capacitated for  the  proper  performance  of  .the 
duties  of  teacher,  may  be  compelled  to  retire  by 
the  hoard  of  education,  school  trustees  or  other 
school  authorities  employing  such  teacher.  Upon 
retirement,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  such  teacher 


shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  life,  an  annual 
retirement  salary  of  rive  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able in  installments  quarterly  by  warrant  drawn 
as  provided  in  section  eight  of  this  act;  provided, 
that  application  for  such  salary  be  made  within 
two  years  after  the  last  month  of  service,  except 
in  cases  where  at  the  time  the  right  to  the  retire- 
ment salary  accrues  such  teacher  has  been  absent 
two  years  or  more  from  service,  on  leave  duly 
granted  by  the  board  of  education,  board  of  trus- 
tees or  other  public  school  authorities  employ- 
ing such  teacher.  In  such  cases,  the  application 
may  he  made  at  any  time  during  the  said  leave 
of  absence.  All  teachers  heretofore  retired  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, approved  March  26,  1895,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  and  administer  a  public  school  teachers' 
annuity  and  retirement  fund  in  the  several  coun- 
ties and  cities  and  counties  in  the  State,"  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  retirement  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
payable  in.  installments  quarterly  by  warrants 
drawn  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  shall 
have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
act  and  who  shall  have  served  as  a  legally  qual- 
ified teacher  for  at  least  fifteen  years  in'the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  by 
reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  become  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapacitated  for  further  school 
service,  under  a  legal  certificate  shall  be  entitled 
to  retire,  or  may,  by  the  board  of  education,  school 
trustees  or  other  school  authorities  employing 
such  teacher,  be  compelled  to  retire.  Upon  re- 
tirement, voluntary  or  involuntary,  such  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during  the  period  of 
such  disability,  an  annual  retirement  salary,  pay- 
able in  installments  quarterly,  which  shall  be  the 


same  fraction  of  the  maximum  retirement  salary 
of  live  hundred  dollars  as  said  teacher's  time  of 
service  is  of  thirty  years;  provided,  that  applica- 
tion shall  be  made  within  two  years  of  the  last 
month  of  service.  Each  teacher  who,  by  reason 
of  incapacity  due  to  bodily  or  mental  infirmity, 
shall  have  retired  under  the  aforesaid  act,  ap- 
proved March  26,  1895,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  after  fifteen  years'  service,  shall  receive 
upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  and  during  the 
period  of  disability,  an  annual  retirement  salary 
which  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  maximum 
retirement  salary  of  live  hundred  dollars,  as  said 
teacher's   time  of  service  is  of  thirty  years. 

Sec.  15.  Service  of  a  teacher,  with  or  without 
a  certificate,  in  a  State  normal  school,  shall  be 
equivalent  to  service  under  legal  certificate  in  a 
day  or  evening  school,  and  the  time  of  said  serv- 
ice in  a  State  normal  school  shall  be  reckoned 
in  determining  the  right  to  retirement  salaries 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  thirteen  and  four- 
teen of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  In  counting  actual  experience  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 


Notice  of  Examination  for  Teachers'  Positions 
in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  teachers' 
competitive  examination  for  appointment  of 
teachers  to  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment will  be  held  beginning  Friday. 
June  13,  1913,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m„  at  the  old 
Lowell  High  School  building  on  Sutter 
street  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
For  further  information  apply  to  M.  R. 
Norris,  Acting  Secretary  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, City  Hall. 

San  Francisco,  May  15,  1913. 


Personally  Conducted  Tour  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama  Canal 


Leaving  July  3 


Returning  Sept.  5 


Going  Via  Pacific  Ocean  63  Days  Returning  Via  Atlantic  Ocean  $389.00 

Returning  Via  New  York  and  Canada      Rates  Includes  All  Expenses 


Stopping  at  the  Following  Places  Enroute 


GOING  TRIP 

San  Francisco 

Manzanillo,  Mexico 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 

Champerico,  Guatemala 

San  Jose,  Guatemala 

Acajutla,  Salvador 

La  Libertad,  Salvador 

Corinto,  Nicaragua 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua 

Puntar  Arenas,  Costa  Rica 

Balboa 

Panama 

Colon 

Cristobal 


RETURN  TRIP 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Thousand  Islands 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Niagara  Falls 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Educational  Touring  Club 


MISS    INEZ    HYATT.    Secretary 


J.    J.    BURKE,    Chairman 


2101    J.    STREET,    SACRAMENTO,    CAL. 
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tion  shall  determine  what  constitutes  a  school 
year;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  leaves  of 
absence  amounting  to  school  years,  or  half  school 
years,  be  counted  as  service;  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  in  reckoning  the  time  of  service  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  the  night  school  term  shall 
be  considered  the  same  as  and  equivalent  to  the 
day  school  term. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  be  binding  upon  all  such 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  as 
shall,  on  or  before  January  1st,  1914,  sign  and 
deliver  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  the  city,  county,  or  consolidated  city  and 
county  in  which  said  teachers  are  in  service,  a 
notification  that  said  teachers  agree  to  be  bound 
by  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
teachers  elected  or  appointed  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  State  after  the  approval  of  this 
act,  who,  not  being  in  the  service  of  the  public 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  said  act, 
were  not  competent  to  sign  or  deliver  the  noti- 
fication   specified    in    section    seventeen. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  teacher  retired  under,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  re-employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  such  teacher's  re- 
tirement salary  shall  cease;  and  if  any  teacher 
having  qualified  under  section  fourteen  hereof 
returns  to  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  and  thereafter  qualifies  under  section  thir- 
teen hereof,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  re- 
tirement salary  payable  to  such  teacher  under  the 
provisions  of  section  thirteen  hereof  the  amount 
of  retirement  salary,  therefore  actually  received 
by  such  teacher  under  the  provision  of  section 
fourteen  hereof,  such  amount  to  be  so  deducted 
in  equal  quarterly  installments  until  the  whole 
amount   so   received   under   said   section    fourteen 


shall  have  been  deducted;  provided,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  such  deduction  to  be  made  quar- 
terly  shall   not   exceed   thirty-five   dollars. 

Sec.  20.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  draw 
from  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
one  retirement  salary.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed,  however,  as  to  prevent  local 
communities  or  bodies  of  teachers  from  supple- 
menting the  retirement,  salary  received  from  the 
State. 

Sec.  21.  Every  public  school  teacher's  annuity 
fund  existing  in  any  city,  county,  or  consolidated 
city  and  county,  established  under  the  aforesaid 
act,  approved  March  26,  1S95,  shall  within  six 
months  after  this  act  goes  into  effect,  be  delivered 
to  the  State  Treasurer  and  by  him  turned  into 
the  public  school  teachers'  permanent  fund  cre- 
ated by  this  act,  and  shall  be  added  to  and  be- 
come part  of  the  permanent  fund  provided  for  in 
section   one   of   this   act. 

Sec.  22.  Said  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of    California   approved   March   26,    1895,   and    all 
acts  amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby  repealed. 
*     *     * 

President  Wheeler  announced  the  following  ap- 
propriations for  the  University  of  California  by 
the  Legislature: 

The  special  State  appropriation  bills  as  signed 
by  the  Governor  were  recounted  by  President 
Wheeler  as  follows: 

Support  and  maintenance  of  university,  $400,- 
000;  agriculture  (support  and  maintenance  of  all 
branches),  $700,000;  new  North  Hall,  $400,000;  im- 
pairment of  income,  $62,000;  Replacement  of 
buildings  and  equipment  at  Lick  Observatory, 
$50,000  University  extension,  $50,000;  Los  Angeles 
medical  department,  (support),  $20,000;  Los 
Angeles  new  buildings),  $25,000;  Scripp's  Institu- 
tion for  biological  research,  $15,000;  printing, 
$12,000;  one  dormitory  at  Davis,  $40,000;  dining- 
hall    at    Davis,    $10,000;    class-room    and    library 


buildings  at  Davis,  $65,000;  small  buildings  at 
Davis,  $20,000;  200  acres  for  experiment  station 
in  Southern  California,  $60,000;  laboratory  build- 
ing for  experiment  station  in  Southern  California, 
$100,000;  residence,  barns,  etc.,  for  experiment 
station  in  Southern  California,  $25,000;  total 
special  appropriations,  $2,854,000. 

The  president  announced  that  to  these  appro- 
priations there  must  be  added  the  State  University 
Fund  to  be  automatically  appropriated  during  the 
coming  two  years  for  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  University  and  amounting  in  total 
to  $1,8002,978. 

*     *     * 

J.  E.  McKown,  principal  of  the  Riverside  High 
School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Santa 
Monica  High  School,  and  Professor  Law  of  Riv- 
erside School  has  been  promoted  to  the  prin- 
cipalship. 


The  Question  of  Blackboards 

is  one  that  comes  up 
During  Vacation 
We  have  just  issued  a  new  complete 
catalogue   of   Blackboards   and   Black- 
board material.     Write  for  it. 

To  Repair  Composition  Boards 

Use  our  "Imperial  Slating." 

To  Repair  Slate  Boards 

Use  our  "Rockoline." 

Send  for  Samples  of  our  "Imperial" 

Composition     Board    and    "Imperial" 

Natural  Slate. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street         ::         San  Francisco 


SOME     NEW     BOOKS 

A    Third    Grade    Supplementary    Reader 
IN    THE    ANIMAL    WORLD 

By   Emma   Serl,  author  of  "In   Fableland" 

A  book  satisfactory  in  form,  content,  illustration  and  teachableness,  combining  reading  lessons  and  natural  his- 
tory in  a  most  attractive  manner.     Many  of  the  stories  are  original  with  the  author  and  the  selections  are  in  almost 
every  case  entirely  new  in  a  textbook.     In  our  popular  "In   Fableland,"  Miss  Serl  introduces  the  child  to  the  talking 
beasts  of. Aesop.     Here  she  gives  true  stories  of  the  animals  in  their  natural  environment. 
Printed  in  black  ink,  42c  232  pages  Printed  in  sepia,  50c 


For    the    Teacher's    Library 
WHAT     CHILDREN    STUDY    AND 

By  Chas.  B.  Gilbert 


WHY 


Furnishes  teachers  with  a  new  outlook  for  their  work.  A  book  that  will  broaden  their  view  and  will  show  them 

how  to  relate  all  teaching  to  life.     Furnishes  school  officials  with   some   other   basis   than   mere   tradition    for    making 
courses  of  study. 

322  pages  Price,  $1.50 


PSYCHOLOGY 


AS    APPLIED    TO 

By  Dr.  P.  M.  Magnusson 


EDUCATION 


of  the   Minnesota  State  Normal  School,   St.   Cloud,   Minn. 

A  sane,  practical  pronouncement  on  the  latest  theories    of  psychology   and   pedagogy, 
from   the   teacher's   standpoint  and  the  book  is   not  only   readable  but  teachable  as  well. 

338  pages  Price,  $1.50 


Every   topic   is   taken   up 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


565  MARKET  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ROOSEVELT     AIDS     IN     CAMPAIGN 
FOR  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

Those  parents,  educators  and  public 
health  committees  interested  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  public  school  luncheon,  a  prob- 
lem to  be  considered  at  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  to  be 
held  at  Buffalo,  August  25-30.  are  enthus- 
iastic over  the  addition  of  another  active 
worker  in  their  ranks,  none  other  than  Col- 
onel Roosevelt,  who  is  even  going  so  far  as 
to  recommend  a  school  luncheon  plank  in 
the  Progressive  party's  municipal  platform 
this  fall. 

The  Colonel's  decision  in  behalf  of  school 
luncheons  was  made  after  a  reecnt  tour  of 
the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  City.  He 
made  this  trip  with  an  idea  of  inquiring  into 
the  conditions  of  child  welfare.  His  visit 
among  other  places  included  a  stop  at  the 
public  school  No.  V?.  where  he  found  more 
than  three  hundred  children  engaged  in  eat- 
ing their  noon  luncheon.  At  first  the  child- 
ren were  rather  terror-stricken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  noted  a  guest,  and  came  to  an 
abrupt  pause  in  their  eating. 

"By  George,  you  little  ones,  don't  do 
that,"  said  the  Ex-President,  advancing  to 
the  counter  to  take  a  luncheon.  "I  have 
just  come  down  to  eat  with  you." 

The  Colonel  spent  two  cents  on  his 
luncheon,  which  consisted  of  one  cup  of 
bean  soup  and  one  egg  sandwich. 

On  his  return  to  the  Outlook  office  the 
Colonel  expressed  himself  to  reporters  as 
being  heartily  in  favor  of  the  school  lunch- 
con,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  work  as 
hard  as  he  knew  how  to  have  a  legislation 
passed  which  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Education  to  supply  such  cost  price 
luncheons.  "I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it." 
he  said  to  the  reporters.  "I  was  immensely 
impressed.  J  ate  one  of  the  luncheons  my- 
self. The  regular  lunch  costs  three  cents, 
si i  you  sec  1   ate  only  two-thirds  of  a  lunch. 

"Now,  1  got  what  I  would  have  regarded 
as  a  first-class  luncheon  or  dinner  on  a. 
round-up  or  out  with  my  regiment  or  on  a 
picnic  or  a  hunting  trip.  1  feel  very,  very 
strongly  that  we  ought  by  law  in  every 
State  to  give  the  school  boards  power  to 
serve  meals  to  the  children  at  not  more  than 
the  cost  price  of  the  raw  material.  1  hope 
it  will  be  a  plank  in  the  Progressive  party's 
municipal  platform  this  fall. 

The  children  must  be  physically  fit  or  you 
can't  get  the  best  results  out  of  our  schools." 
he  continued.  "There  were  other  things 
which  impressed  me.  At  one  of  the  schools, 
a  dozen  of  boys  were  serving  the  others 
and  fur  that  got  their  five  cents  meal  free. 
The  whole  thing  was  first  class.  Then  there 
were  two  older  boys  who  volunteered  their 
servise  and  their  job  was  to  keep  things 
straight.  They  were  Vincent  and  Joseph; 
I've  forgotten  their  last  names,  but  they 
were  both  very  good  friends  of  mine  before 
the  luncheon  was  over. 

"The  little  boys  and  girls  went  in  and 
picked  out  what  they  wanted.  Some  had  a 
two  cent  luncheon  ;  others  spent  three  cents. 
There  was  one  amateur  Yandcrbilt.  who 
had  a  seven  cent  luncheon.  You  could  get 
two  chocolates  for  one  cent,  salad   for  one 


cent,  and  a  cookie  for  one  cent.  The  Van- 
derbilt  took  three  plates  of  salad  with  his 
meal. 

"I  noticed  about  the  schools  at  least 
a  dozen  mothers,  who  got  luncheon  for 
themselves  and  for  little  ones,  who  will 
soon  be  going  to  school.  It  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent education  for  mothers  to  learn  how 
to  get  good,  cheap  meals.  It's  a  thing  that's 
immensely  important.  I  talked  with  many 
of  the  children;  some  told  me  that  they 
didn't  go  home  for  their  meals  because  their 
mothers  were  out  at  work.  The  luncheon 
was  a  fine  thing  for  them. 

"We  passed  other  schools  on  our  ride 
where  they  don't  serve  luncheons,"  Colonel 
Roosevelt  went  on.  "The  children  have  to 
eat  what  they  can  get  off  pushcarts,  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  their  digestive  powers 
that  they  don't  die  at  once.  We  watched 
one  of  these  children.  He  bought  one  large 
green  pickle  and  a  stick  of  licorice,  and  that 
is  not  a  very  good  meal  even  for  an  unre- 
formed  child  of  reactionary  tendencies." 

Accompanying  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  his 
trip  was  Mrs.  Ernest  Poole,  who  has  long 
been  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  school 
luncheons  in  New  York  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  School  Lunch  Committee. 
This  committee  is  now  endeavoring  to  have 
the  Board  of  Education  assume  the  work 
which  it  started,  and  also  to  make  it  more 
general. 

At  the  Buffalo  Congress,  the  problem  of 
"School  Feeding"  will  be  given  a  special 
symposium,  which  is  now  being  arranged  by 
the  Committee  on  School  Feeding  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Societv.    There 


will  be  papers,  discussions  and  scientific  ex- 
hibitions showing  the  bad  results  of  school 
children  eating  lunches  sold  by  street  ven- 
ders, and  also  exhibits  on  school  luncheon 
work  as  being  carried  on  by  the  American 
Home  Economics  Society. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  JOBS 

Are  you  looking  for  a  job  as  motorman? 
Prove  your  ability  by  psychology.  Will 
you  make  a  good  chauffeur?  Submit  to  a 
mental  test  and  find  out.  Would  you  be  a 
successful  telephone  operator?  You  will 
save  the  company's  time  and  your  own  by 
undergoing  a  psychological  examination  to 
determine  your  fitness  for  the  position.  Psy- 
chology plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  va- 
rious plans  for  vocational  guidance  currently 
reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  by  means  of  which  scientists 
hope  to  devise  ways  of  measuring  people 
with  regard  to  their  qualifications  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work. 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation, has  just  summed  up  a  number  of 
psychological  tests  for  positions  actually 
put  into  practice  in  modern  industry.  Thus 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  engaged  Prof.  Munsterberg  to  in- 
troduce a  test  for  determining  which  appli- 
cants were  likely  to  prove  good  telephone 
operators.  The  girls  were  examined  with 
reference  to  "memory,  attention,  general  in- 
telligence, space  perception,  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  association."  The  results 
showed  that  the  girls  who  qualified  in  the 
tests  were  the  most  efficient  in  practical 
service,  while  those  who  stood  at  the  foot 
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of  the  list  failed  later  and  left  the  company's 
employ. 

Prof.  Munsterberg  has  also  tested  street 
car  motormen  by  elaborate  apparatus,  with 
a  view  to  selecting  those  least  likely  to-  be 
responsible  for  accidents.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiments  he  came  to  the  significant  con- 
clusion that  the  application  of  such  a  test  on 
motormen  would  result  in  the  rejection  of 
about  25  per  cent  of  those  now  employed. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Thompson  used  "reaction-time 
tests"  in  selecting  girls  for  the  work  of  in- 
specting for  flaws  in  the  steel  balls  used  in 
ball  bearings.  The  final  outcome  was  that 
35  girls  did  the  work  formerly  done  by  120 ; 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  was  increased  by 
66  per  cent ;  the  girls'  wages  were  doubled ; 
the  working  day  decreased  from  10  1-2  to 
8  1-2  hours;  and  the  profits  of  the  factor}' 
increased. 

Another  set  of  psychological  tests  aims  to 
select  position  for  persons,  rather  than  per- 
sons for  positions,  but  not  much  has  really 
been  done  in  this  field.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  both  kinds,  of  tests  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  10,000  separate  kinds  of  gainful 
occupations  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Ayres  sees  great  possibilities  in  psy- 
chological tests  for  choosing  the  right  per- 
sons for  jobs.  He  says:  "When  the  best 
possible  adjustment  shall  have  been  at- 
tained between  work  and  workman,  each  one 
will  have  his  full  opportunity  to  achieve  at 
least  something  for  commonwealth  and  com- 
monweal. The  task  of  the  world  will  be 
better  done  and  the  workers  will  receive 
greater  rewards,  deeper  joy,  and  fuller  satis- 
faction in  their  doing." 

*     *     * 

THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE 

The  young'  husband  in  Edward  Sandford 
Martin's  just  published  "Reflections  of  a 
Beginning  Husband"  has  a  quaint  way  of 
commenting  upon  the  passing  show — par- 
ticularly the  women's  part  of  it,  as  shown 
by  the  following  remarks  : 

"What  is  there  about  a  woman's  mind 
— if  it  is  a  fairly  good  one — that  it  is  so 
extraordinarily  stimulating  to  a  man's  mind, 
so  that  when  you're  too  tired  to  talk  to  a 
man  you  can  chatter  on  amazingly  to  a 
woman,  provided  she's  the  right  one !  They 
beat  drink ;  they  certainly  do !  They  are 
the  great  natural  stimulant  and  tonic  for 
mankind." 

"I  have  bursts  of  momentary  conviction 
to  the  effect  that  if  women  go  on  assimilat- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  available  religion  and 
leaving  nine-tenths  of  the  alcohol  and  nearly 
all  the  tobacco  to  the  men,  they  will  govern 
our  world  before  we  know  it.  The  Turks  un- 
derstand better.  The  male  Turks  make  a 
specialty  of  .  piety,  go  without  rum.  and 
share  tobacco  liberally  with  their  women." 

"To  choose  and  decide  things  seem  in  our 
day  to  be  very  largely  women's  work." 

"There  is  no  living  without  women,  and  to 
be  assigned  to  one  of  them  and  have  her 
contrive  that  there  shall  be  no  living  with 
her  makes  a  serious  dilemma." 

"Raising  babies  must  have  been  very  much 
simplified  by  the  invention  of  the  kodak. 
When  infants  had  to     run     to  the  photog- 


rapher's for  every  new  picture,  I  don't  see 
how  they  got  their  natural  rest." 

PEACE  WITH  PATRIOTISM 

To  the  average  citizen  of  any  civilized 
nation  the  phrase  "Peace  with  honor"  would 
express  his  position  as  to  making  peace  in 
case  of  war  or  as  to  refraining  from  war  in 
case  of  a  serious  international  dispute.  I 
propose  to  discuss  "peace  with  patriotism" 
and  to  indicate,  at  least,  the  superior  merit 
or  worth  of  the  latter  mentioned  phrase. 

WILL  not  all  clear-thinking  persons  ac- 
cept as  sound  G.  W.  Curtis'  definition  of 
patriotism?  He  says:  "A  man's  country 
represents  certain  well  established  prin- 
ciples, and  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  those 
principles."  Of  course,  he  uses  "principles" 
in  the  sense  of  a  code  of  righteousness,  as 
we  sometimes  say:  "That  person  is  a  man  of 
principle." 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  patriotism  as  being 
loyalty  to  a  well  defined  code  of  justice,  let 
us  see  how  it  comports  with  the  causes  of 
the  large  majority  of  wars. 

What  must  Lincoln  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  called  war  "a  deserved  punish- 
ment?" Was  it  not  that  war  resulted  from 
some  infraction  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice?  Clearly,  that  was  his  idea,  as  may 
be. gathered  from  other  of  his  sayings.  Hence, 
Lincoln  would  have  it  that  the  wars  with 
which  he  was  familiar  resulted  from  a  false 
idea  of  what  patriotism  is.  But,  as  the  poet 
Lowell  says : 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 
Times  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  must  still  be  up  and  learning 
Who   would   keep   abreast  with   truth." 

Let   us  pursue   our   inquiries   in   a   different 
direction. 

What  is  today  the  definition  of  justice  as 
given  by  the  Progressives?  Simply  this, 
Give  every  person  equality  of  opportunity. 
Therefore,  the  new  patriotism,  if  we  may 
style  if  such,  is  to  give  all  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Reverting  again  to  Air.  Curtis'  definition 
of  patriotism  as  loyalty  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  would  not  real  patriotism 
be  most  clearly  shown  by  statesmen  were 
they  to  address  themselves  to  ascertaining 
the  principles  of  justice  applicable  to  the 
settlement  of  quarrels  between  nations, 
rather  than  lending  an  ear  to  the  oft-time  un- 
warranted suspicions  of  the  jingoes? 

But  some  reader  say:  "Why  so  much 
furore  about  war?  The  world  has  steadily- 
progressed  despite  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars."  But  dear  reader,  remember  that  the 
best  blood  of  the  nations  recruits  the  ranks 
of  armies,  leaving  the  inferior  ones  to  pro- 
duce the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  perpetuate 
their  kind.  And  right  here  is  one  cause  of 
high  cost  of  living:  the  fact  that  so  many- 
consume  while  not  producing  anything  of 
value.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
world  would  have  progressed  much  better 
had  it  possessed  more  producers  in  propor- 
tion to  consumers?  You  can  answer  this 
question  more  confidently  after  reading 
David  Starr  Jordan's  "The  Unseen  Empire" 
and  "The  Human  Harvest."  The  one  treats 
of  the  euthenics  of  war ;  the  other,  of  the 
eugenics  of  war. 

And  so  in  conclusion  the  writer  would  beg 
you  to  give  heed  t  othe  "new  occasions"  that 
"teach  new  duties"  to  the  end  that  you  as  a 
citizen  and  voter  may  be  "abreast  with 
truth"  and  may  come  to  realize  as  never  be- 
fore the  tremendous  significance  of  war  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  humankind. 
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KANSAS,  MY  KANSAS 
(With  apologies  to  James  R.  Randall) 

A  school-book  horde  is  on  thy  shore, 

Kansas. 
Arise   and   drive   it  from   thy  door, 

Kansas. 
This  crowd  has  fattened  long  enough 
(  (n  sales  of  books  and  other  stuff; 
To  stand  them  longer  would  be  tough, 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

Book-making  is  an  easy  trick, 

Kansas. 
No   harder  than   to   make   a   brick, 

Kansas. 
Good  scissors  and  a  pot  of  glue, 
A  little  type,  a  press  or  two 
Will  frame  books  good  enough  for  you, 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

The  boys  can   "larn"  from   any   book, 

Kansas. 
No  matter  how  the  thing  may  look, 

Kansas. 
"A  book's  a  book,"  remember  that, 
By  no  skill  or  brains  begat. 
For  home-made  texts  throw  up  your  hat, 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

School  histories  and  readers  all, 

Kansas. 
I  lave  not  improved  since  Adam's  fall, 

Kansas. 
The  map  of  the  whole  world  may  change — 
Xew  name  be  given  to  mountain  range — 
Our  printer  will  all  this  arrange. 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

We  know  the  California  plan, 

Kansas. 
All  estimates  of  cost  outran, 

Kansas. 
But  what  care  we  for  such  a  thing? 
Let's  shout  and  make  the  welkin  ring, 
We   want   to   whack  the  school-book  ring, 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

So  here's  a  toast  to  home-made  books. 

Kansas. 
May  they  long  live  despite  the  crooks, 

Kansas. 
May  "Bleeding  Kansas"  blaze  the  way 
Fur  making  everything  some  day 
That  boys  may  want  for  work  or  play, 

Kansas,  my  Kansas. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HEALTH 

Another  California  man  has  gone  and 
written  a  book.  This  time  it  is  Professor 
Louis  M.  Terman.  His  book  is  called  "The 
Teacher's  Health"  and  it  discusses  the  va- 
rious causes  of  ill  health  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  suggests  various  ameliorations. 
It  argues  that  this  subject  deserves  far  more 
of  out  attention  and  expenditure,  for 

"In  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  health  among  the  eighty  thousand 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  its  employ,  our  nat- 
ional government  expends  annually  large 
sums  of  money  in  payment  for  expert  medi- 
cal and  surgical  attendance  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  scientific  researches  bearing  on 
military  hygiene. 


"In  the  United  States  there  are  about  one- 
half  million  public  school  teachers  whose 
combined  efforts  are  molding  the  intellect 
and  character  of  nearly  twenty  million  child- 
ren. Concerning  the  health  conditions  among 
our  half  million  teachers  we  know,  however, 
extremely  little  beyond  what  common  ob- 
servation teaches  us.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  not  a  dollar  of  public  money  has 
ever  been  expended  in  the  United  States 
even  to  investigate  the  hygiene  of  school 
teaching,  to  say  nothing  of  expenditures  for 
remedial  measures." 

*  *     * 

Professor  F.  M.  Thomas,  principal  of  the 
Santa  Monica  High  School,  has  resigned 
and  will  become  a  farmer  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  He  is  quoted  in  the  papers  as  say- 
ing :  "The  city  boy  has  more  advantages, 
but  he  stands  only  one  in  three  chances  for 
success  when  pitted  against  the  country 
boy.  I  have  three  boys  and  I  am  going  to 
have  them  grow  up  in  the  natural,  lawful 
way.  I  intend  to  take  a  farm  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  experimental  station 
at  Davis  and  thus  I  will  have  the  benefit  of 
scientific  advice  in  tilling  the  soil." 

*  *     * 

AUTO  HEALTH  INQUIRY 

Minnesota,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hoag,  formerly  of  Berkeley,  is  asking  its 
school  children  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Have  you  ever  had  much  sickness? 

2.  Are  you  well  now? 

3.  Do  you  eat  breakfast  every  day? 

4.  Do  you  eat  lunch  every  day? 

5.  Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  or  both? 

6.  Do  you  sleep  in  a  room  with  the  win- 
dows open? 

7.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  dentist? 

8.  Do  you  own  a  tooth  brush? 

9.  Do  you  use  a  tooth  brush? 

10.  Do  you  have  headaches  often? 

11.  Do  your  ears  run? 

12.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  breathe  through 
your  nose? 

13.  Do  you  have  sore  throat  often? 

*  *     * 

THE  LARGEST  SALARIES 

The  highest  salaries  for  city  school  super- 
intendents in  the  United  States  are  paid  by 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston.  New  York 
recently  increased  her  superintendent's  sal- 
ary from  $10,000  to  $12,000;  Chicago  pays 
her  woman  executive  $10,000,  and  Boston 
pays  the  same  amount  to  her  new  adminis- 
trator. Pittsburg  pays  the  head  of  her  sys- 
tem $9,C00;  St.  Louis  pays  $8,000,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, Seattle  and  Buffalo  each  $7,500. 
Eight  cities  are  reported  in  the  $6,000 
group  as  regards  salaries  to  school  superin- 
tendents.   These  range  from  large  cities  like 
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Detroit   and    Milwaukee    (the    former   with 

465,766  inhabitants  and  the  latter  with  373,- 

857  by  the   1910  Ocensus),  down  to  Mont- 

clair,  N.  J.,  population  16,802.     Other  cities 

in  the  $6,000  class  are  Los  Angeles.  Jersey 

City,  Cleveland  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
*     *     * 

San  Francisco,  May  17,  1913. 
To   Friends   of   the  Teachers: 

The  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  our  public 
schools  lias  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Boyn- 
ton-Ryan  Pension  Bill  by  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  As  Assembly  Bill  1263,  it  now 
awaits  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Again 
your  help  is  asked,  and  you  are  urged  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  show  Governor  Johnson  the 
need  for  and  the  benefits  of  such  a  law  so  that 
he  may  feel  justified  in  signing  the  bill. 

It  is  advisable  also  that  endorsements  go  from 
citizens  not  connected  with  school  affairs  and 
from  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  whose 
aim  is  the  public  good. 

The  members  of  our  committee  who  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  bill  at  Sacramento  dur- 
ing the  recent  session  wish  hereby  to  acknowl- 
edge the  uniform  courtesy  received  at  the  hands 
of  your  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 
Respectfully   yours, 

AGNES  G.  REGAN, 

Chairman. 
L.  F.  BRAY, 

Secretary. 

The  child's  right  to  be  well  cared  for 
equals  "the  right  to  be  well  born." — Helen 
C.  Putnam,  M.  D. 
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Editorial 


The  article  on  John  Swett  by  Arthur 
Chamberlain  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  is  by.  far  the  most  valu- 
able piece  of  literature  that  has  appeared  in 
the  subsidized  teachers'  journal. 

*  *     * 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  State  has 
progressed  educationally  without  a  State 
Hoard  of  Education.  We  would  all  be  sur- 
prised how  much  the  children  would  learn 
without  supervision  of  any  kind,  except  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  Our  educational 
machinery  is  really  too  complex.  The  next 
twenty  years  will  bring  about  great  changes 
in  simplifying  the  administration  of  affairs. 

*  *     * 

We  print  in  this  issue  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  for  the  payment  of  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salaries.  This  bill  passed  both  the  Assembly 
and  the  Senate  with  only  one  vote  against 
it.  It  is  a  measure  that  provides  particularly 
for  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades. 
The  provision  for  retirement  salaries  are 
more  generous  in  terms  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  If  a  graded  rate 
had  been  adopted  the  primary  teachers  and 
the  rural  school  teachers  would  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  a  minimum  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  $300.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  in  the 
elementary  grades  this  bill  provides  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  When 
it  becomes  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  we  should  all  rejoice  in  a  measure 
that  is  so  broad  and  liberal  in  its  provisions. 

*  *     * 

The  new  State  Board  of  Education  will 
be  composed  of  seven  members.  No  citizen 
holding  a  salaried  educational  position  will 
be  eligible  for  appointment.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  three  assist- 
ant superintendents  of  public  instruction, 
salary  $4,000  per  year.  They  shall  be  known 
as :  Commission  of  Elementary  Schools, 
Commission  of  Secondary  Schools,  Commis- 
sion of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  State  Board  has  practically  all 
the  powers  of  the  old  board  in  reference  to 
certification  and  text  books.  The  section 
providing  for  an  official  journal  was  stricken 
out  the  last  day  of  the  session,  putting  the 


final  quietus  on  the  ambition  of  the  men  who 
for  three  years  tried  to  secure  the  subsidy 
for  the  Sierra  Educational  News.  The  law 
gives  the  State  Board  of  Education  power 
to  purchase  text  books  in  the  open  market 
when  necessary.  It  eliminates  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  as  the  dominate  head  of 
the  State  school  system,  and  through  a  lay 
board  places  the  initiative  of  educational 
measures  with  the  people. 

THE  MARCH  OF  FOLLY 

"Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  sees  danger  to  the  schools  if  the 
universities  of  the  country  get  control  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Mrs. 
Young  returned  yesterday  from  Philadelphia 
where  she  attended  the  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

"  'It  was  perfectly  evident,'  she  said,  'that 
the  departments  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Yale, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  more 
in  evidence  than  ever  before  in  any  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Those  departments  in  the  universities  seem 
to  lie  trying  to  get  control  not  only  of  the 
department  of  superintendence  but  of  the 
National  Education  Association  generally, 
so  they  might  place  graduates  in  desirable 
positions  throughout  the  country,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  very 
limited    experience.'  " — Chicago    Tribune.     ■ 

"What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be,  to  be 
sure,  if  graduates  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  best  universities  were  to  fill 
positions  in  the  public  schools !  No  wonder 
the  place-hunters  and  place-fillers,  and  the 
political  school  ma'ams  are  enlisting  for  the 
war! — Dr.  N.  M.  Butler  in  Educational  Re- 
view. 


The  objection  is  not  to  graduates  of  our 
best  universities.  The  objection  as  voiced 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  is  that  they  shall 
not  use  institutional  pulls  to  get  positions 
for  incapables.  Dr.  Butler  has  done  more 
in  his  domineering-  way  to  create  a  distrust 
against  the  efficiency  of  modern  university 
training  than  any  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try. We  want,  first,  real  men  and  women. 
If  they  have  university  training,  so  much  the 
better.  However,  no  man  or  woman  should 
be  given  a  position  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  hold  a  diploma  from  any  institu- 
tion. Graduation  is  efficient  but  not  suf- 
ficient. The  final  test  is  not  expert  knowl- 
edge, but  the  expert  use  of  knowledge. 


The  State  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  has  issued  an  announcement  of  the 
work  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  secretary.  The  School-women's 
clubs  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  connected  with  elemen- 
tary school  work,  and  in  effecting  the 
initiative  in  legislation  which  vitally  con- 
cerns the  great  body  of  teachers. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

The  most  urgent  question  of  the  hour  in 
education  is  the  supply  of  teachers  for  all 
classes  of  schools.  Every  day  makes  that 
clearer.  We  referred  in  a  recent  number 
to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  university 
men  who  take  up  teaching-  as  a  profession. 
At  least  as  serious  is  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to  be- 
come teachers  in  elementary  schools.  In 
all  classes  of  society  the  younger  generation 
seems  to  be  turning  its  back  on  the  school- 
room. A  stool  in  a  Government  Depart- 
ment or  a  merchant's  office  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  desk  in  a  classroom.  The  poor- 
ness of  the  pecuniary  prospects  deters 
many  ;  others  feel  that  to  go  from  a  second- 
ary school  back  to  an  elementary  is  to  take 
a  retrograde  step  in  the  social  scale.  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers  is  right,  we 
Hold,  in  continually  urging  that  increase  of 
salaries  and  pensions  is  the  first  necessary 
step  toward  securing  an  adequate  number 
of  young  men  and  women  for  school  work. 
But  it  is  not  all  that  is  required. — London 
Journal  of  Education. 

:ic         ^         * 

It  is  as  impossible  for  a  human  being  to 
be  happy  who  is  habitually  idle  as  it  is  for 
a  fine  chronometer  to  be  normal  when  not 
running.  The  highest  happiness  is  the  feel- 
ing of  well-being  which  comes  to  one  who  is 
actively  employed  doing  what  he  was  made 
to  do,  carrying  out  the  great  life-purpose 
patterned  in  his  individual  bent.  The  prac- 
tical fulfilling-  of  the  life-purpose  is  to  man 
what  the  actual  running  and  keeping  time 
are  to  the  watch.  Without  action  both 
are  meaningless. — Orison  Swett  Marden. 


For  Every  School-man's 
Professional  Library 

The  School  Efficiency  Series   Edited 
by  Paul  H.  Hanus 

Vol.  I.  HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS 
ITS  SCHOOLS.  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  L.  L.  D., 
Ph.  D.  Introduction  by  Paul  H.  Hanus.  350  pages. 
Cloth.     Price  $1.50.  postpaid. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
writes:  "The  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  and  his  associates  in  analyzing  every 
phase  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in 
professional  education  of  the  century.  The  volume 
is  made  additionally  valuable  because  of  the  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Hanus  which  describes  the 
whole  undertaking  of  which  Mr.  Moore's  contribu- 
tion is  one-fifth.  I  believe  the  volume  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company  will  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  school-man's  professional  library. 
Vol.  II.  STANDARDS  FOR  INSTRUCTION, 
COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  SUPERVISION.  By 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  with  introduction  by 
Paul  H.  Hanus.  256  pages.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools,  writes:  "I  know  of  few  contributions 
to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  more  stimulating 
to  thought  and  invention  than  Professor  McMurry's 
very  able  disquisition  on  standards." 
Other    volumes    in    preparation.     Write    for    circulars 

WORLD    BOOK   COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
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Supp  lementary 


A  rithmetic 
Lea  f let  s 

(graded),  usedin  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Send  10  cents  for  sample,  statins  grade. 

The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Western  School  Notes 

— Senator  Leroy  Wright,  the  independent  leader 
of  the  minority  in  the  Senate,  was  at  one  time  a 
school  teacher,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Jour- 
nal  of   Education  of   Kansas. 

*  *      * 

A.  C.  Barker  has  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  vice  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clymonds  resigned.  Superintendent  Barker's 
competitor  was  E.  Morris  Cox.  The  people  of 
the  city  of  Oakland  and  of  the  State  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  Superintendent  Barker's  elec- 
tion. His  educational  work  has  always  been  along 
progressive  lines.  He  is  well  equipped  by  experi- 
ence for  the  larger  work  of  City  Superintendent 
of  Oakland  schools.  He  record  as  Superintendent 
of  Salinas,  Eureka  and  as  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Oakland"  is  excellent.  Superintendent 
Barker  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  sym- 
pathetic but  insistent  on  the  best  in  public  serv- 
ice. He  is  endowed  with  strong  common  sense. 
non-partisan  and  fair,  in  all  his  dealing  with 
school  affairs. 

*  *      * 

Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley  and  Lewis  Terman 
of  Stanford  have  been  selected  to  prepare  an 
"Educational  Survey"  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

*  *      # 

Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence.  This  is  his  sabba'tical  year.  He  will 
spend  it  in  Europe.  Dr.  Lange's  most  notable 
achievement  during  the  past  year  was  in  being  the 
promoter  of  the  haruspex  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association. 

*  *     * 

J.  H.  Strine,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  Educa- 
tional Committee,  proved  himself  a  strong  educa- 
tional force.  His  experience  as  Superintendent 
of  Los  Angeles  county  and  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Text  Book  Committee  gave  him  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  school  affairs  that  was  in- 
valuable. 

*  *      * 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  held  from  June  23  to  August  2. 


Superintendent  Bateman  of  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty is  making  a  special  effort  for  open  air  school 
houses.  He  has  succeeded  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner to  ventilate  school  buildings  in  a  much  more 
effective  way  than  heretofore  by  having  the  win- 
dows come  all  the  way  to  the  floor. 

*  *      * 

Miss  Mary  McDermott,  who  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  music  of  Alameda  city  schools,  is 
the  daughter  of  Leila  France  McDermott  of 
Los  Altos,  the  well  known  composer  of  music  and 
author  of  songs  for  school  use,  "The  Old  Flag 
Forever,"  "Voice  of  the  Dove,"  etc. 

*  *      * 

The  high  school  girls  of  Stockton  have  limited 
the  expense  of  graduating  dress  to  $6.  This  is 
fine. 

*  *     * 

Tin  most  attractive  63-day  tour  on  record  is 
the  one  arranged  by  J.  J.  Burke  of  Sacramento 
Miss  Inez  Hyatt  took  the  trip  last  year.  She  will 
go  again  this  year.  Coastwise  points,  Panama, 
New  York,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  hundreds  of 
other  places  will  be  visited.  Write  to  Inez  Hyatt, 
21(11  J  street,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  for  particulars. 
Write  soon  or  it  will  be  too  late.  The  number 
is  limited. 

*  *     * 

There  has  been  an  exodus  of  book  men  to  Ore- 
gon. The  Text  Book  Commission  is  al  work  on 
making  contracts  for  the  next  four  years. 


Haven  Edwards,  one  of  the  most  popular  high 
school  teachers  of  Oakland,  is  dead. 

*  *     * 

Among  the  men  who  visited  Sacramento  in  the 
interests  of  educational  measures  during  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Legislation  were:  L.  B.  Avery, 
F.  K.  Barthel,  A.  J.  Cloud,  E.  Morris  Cox,  James 
Ferguson,  J.  F.  Milspaugh,  Mark  Keppel,  Ell- 
wood  P.  Cubberley,  P.  M.  Fisher  and  A.  H.  Cham- 
berlain. 

*  *     * 

The  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  at  Salt  Lake  July  5  to 
12.  The  best  routes  of  travel  are  over  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  Central  Pacific. 

*  *        * 

Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri  held  his  coun- 
ty institute  May  13,  14,  15,  16.  The  music  was  a 
notable  feature.  The  Concert,  the  Life  and  Aims 
of  Richard  Wagner,  by  B.  R.  Baumgardt  with  or- 
chestra under  leadership  of  Superintendent  Ron- 
covieri was  very  enjoyable.  The  lectures  were 
by  A.  E.  Winship  of  Journal  of  Educational, 
Lewis  Terman,  B.  R.  Baumgart,  Prof.  Maynard 
Lee  Daggy,  Bishop  Edward  Hughes  and  Bishop 
E.  J.  Hanna  and  Rabbi  Meyer.  Miss  May  Fitz- 
Gerald  was  highly  complimented  on  her  wonder- 
ful renditions  of  selections  from  Chopin.  Super- 
intendent Roncovieri  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  on 
Friday  afternoon  was  given  a  splendid  ovation. 

*  #     * 

J.  C.  Muerman,  formerly  City  Superintendent 
of  Moscow,  Idaho,  more  recently  of  the  Philip- 
pines, is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  rural  school 
problems  under  direction  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion, salary  $2,400  per  year. 

*  *     * 

C.  J.  C.  Bennett  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
is  resting  at  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Prof.  Bennett  has 
an  excellent  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly  on  "The  Need  of 
Normal  Schools." 

*  *     * 

The  Mount  Hermon  Summer  Schools  will  open 
July  7th  and  continue  until  August  ISth.  Mount 
Hermon  is  an  ideal  location  during  the  summer 
weeks  for  combining  recreation,  rest  and  pleas- 
ure with  self-improvement.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct schools,  "The  Institute  of  Mechanics  and 
Household    Arts"    and    "The    California    Summer 


School  of  Applied  Arts.'  The  latter  is  under  the 
direction  of  Atkinson-Mentzer  &  Co.  They  are 
publishers  of  the  best  text  books  on  art  and  de- 
sign. Their  texts  are  being  used  in  nearly  every 
large  city  of  the  United  States,  and  the  leading 
directors  of  art  in  America  are  recommending 
their  publications  to  all  teachers  of  art  and  de- 
sign. These  books  are  being  adopted  so  generally 
and  there  is  such  a  constant  demand  by  teachers 
for  help  that  the  firm  is  offering  summer  courses 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
McLain  will  offer  three  teachers'  courses  for 
Atkinson  &  Mentzer  Co.  and  a  course  in  general 
drawing  and  design  for  the  Institute. 

James  Edwin  Addicott,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  faculty,  will  offer  a  special  course 
in  manual  training  to  students  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  He  will 
give  short  lecture  courses  also  on  Art,  Industrial 
Education  and  Vocational   Guidance. 

He  has  had  practical  experience  in  problems  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  Far  East,  in  the 
Middle  West,  in  the  South  and  in  this  State.  He 
has  made  a  special  study  of  curricula,  equipment 
and  vocational  problems  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  and  Teachers 
College,   Columbia  University. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Manual  Training 
and  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  School  Crafts  Club  of  New  York  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Addicott  was  for  eleven  years  head  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose 
Normal.  He  organized,  equipped  and  conducted 
for  four  and  one-half  years  the  Newman  Manual 
Training  School  of  New  Orleans.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Vocational  Council  of  Oakland, 
and  president  of  Manual  Arts  Association,  Bay 
Section,   C.  T.  A. 

Since  1910  he  has  been  director  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts,  Mt. 
Hermon,  California,  and  principal  of  Prescott 
School,  Oakland,  California. 

Address,  corner  Tenth  and  Magnolia  streets, 
Oakland.  Cal.     After  June  28,  Mount  Hermon. 
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Book  Notes 


Ginn  and  Company  have  just  published 
a  revised  edition  of  Millikan  and  Gale's 
"First  Course  in  Physics,"  probably  the 
most  popular  high  school  text  book  on  the 
subject  now  in  use  in  American  schools. 
The  new  edition  incorporates  all  the  signifi- 
cant developments  of  the  past  few  years  in 
physics  and  is  thoroughly  modern  in  view- 
point. Among  other  features  of  the  new 
book  may  be  mentioned  a  number  of  full- 
page  halftones  illustrative  of  the  most  not- 
able achievements  of  modern  physics,  both 
in  the  field  of  application  and  of  pure  sci- 
ence. These  include  the  Zeppelin  dirigible 
airship,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  moving 
picture  film,  the  three-color  process  in 
printing  and  other  matters  of  common  in- 
terest. The  book  is  illustrative  also  with 
the  portraits  of  eminent  modern  physicists 
and  inventors. 

Both  Professor  Millikan  and  Professor 
Gale  are  not  only  teachers  of  experience  but 
investigators  of  recognized  repute  in  the 
scientific  world.  Last  summer  and  fall  Pro- 
fessor Millikan  presented  papers  before  the 
Deutsche  Physikalische  Gesselschaft  at  Ber- 
lin and  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Dundee,  Scotland. 
This  winter  he  has  given  several  notable 
talks  before  scientific  associations  in  this 
country  on  the  achievements  of  modern 
physics  and  chemistry. 

#     *     * 

Robinson  and  Beard's  "Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Part  II,"  recently  published 
by  Ginn  and  Company,  is  probably  the  only 
school  history  that  gives  any  adequate 
treatment  of  the  important  developments  of 
the  last  few  years  in  European  history.  It 
is  a  condensation  of  the  author's  two-volume 
"Development  of  Modern  Europe"  and  is 
the  second  part  of  a  general  history  for 
schools,  the  first  part  of  which  is  in  prepa- 
ration. Like  the  previous  work  of  these 
two  authors,  it  treats  history  from  the  mod- 
ern viewpoint  and  with  present-day  appli- 
cations ;  it  emerges  into  the  living  present. 
The  final  chapter  discusses  among  other 
things  the  recent  growth  of  the  woman's 
suffrage  movement  in  Europe,  the  activities 
of  the  European  Socialists,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Professor  Beard's 
"American  City  Government,"  which  was 
recently  published  in  New  York,  shows  the 
same  modern  treatment  of  American  polit- 
ical and  economic  questions.  In  the  latter 
book  Professor  Beard  discusses  frankly  and 
without  bias  such  questions  as  the  relations 
of  the  police  to  strikers  and  to  capitalists  and 
the  reecnt  experiments  of  Socialism  in  city 
government. 

^     ^     ^ 

Two  especially  timely  books  on  the  spring 
list  of  Ginn  and  Company  are  "School  and 
Home  Gardens,"  by  W.  H.  D.  Meier  and 
"Agronomy :  Practical  Gardening  for  High 
Schools,"  by  Willard  N.  Clute.  The  former 
is  an  eminently  practical  handbook  for  the 
amateur  gardener,  giving  definite  directions 
for  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  each  com- 


mon variety  of  plant,  shrub  and  tree.  It  in- 
cludes directions  for  growing  plants  in  win- 
dow boxes  or  in  pots  in  the  house  as  well 
as  in  the  garden.  Clute's  "Agronomy"  is  a 
more  general  and  technical  manuel  than  the 
Meier,  discussing  soils,  fertilizers,  plant 
breeding,  planting,  pruning  and  control  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  disease. 

*       if       * 

Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  whose  ancient 
general  histories  are  more  widely  used  in 
American  schools  than  any  history  text 
books  in  the  same  subjects,  has  written  a 
book  for  college  classes  and  the  general 
reader  which  is  just  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company.  This  is  "History  as  Past 
Ethics"  and  in  it  Professor  Myers  treats 
history  from  a  new  viewpoint.  His  book 
provides  a  detailed  study  of  the  moral  life 
in  all  the  various  stages  of  historic  evolution 
from  that  of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  new  social 
and  international  conscience  of  the  present 
day.  It  includes  studies  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  morals  and  the  ethical  ideals  of 
India  as  well  as  the  moral  life  of  the  nations 
that  have  molded  the  history  of  the  western 
world.  It  is  written  in  such  a  straightfor- 
ward and  vivid  style  and  presents  such  a 
fresh  and  illuminating  viewpoint  of  histor- 
ical movements,  contemporary  as  well  as 
past,  that  it  makes  interesting  reading  as 
well  for  the  casual  reader  as  for  the  student 
of  history  and  ethics. 

:■:         :j:         :J: 

To  promote  moral  education  in  the  schools  of 
France  independently  of  religious  doctrine  is  the 
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object  of  the  "French  League  for  Moral  Educa- 
tion." The  league  offers  a  first  prize  of  $1,000 
and  other  prizes  amounting  to  $2,000  for  con- 
tributions  to   a   bulletin   which   it   publishes. 

*  *  * 

Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  Alabama  are 
holding  their  first  position.  Only  seven  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  now  employed  have  taught  more 
than    two   years. 

*  *     * 

The  foreign  interest  in  American  physical  edu- 
cation movements  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
recent  German  periodical  devoted  its  leading 
article   to   "The   Camp   Fire   Girls   of  America." 

*  *     * 

The  English  Government  is  planning  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  and  other  aids  which  will  make 
possible  a  university  education  for  every  boy  or 
girl  who  makes  a  certain  standard. 


The  Governor  of  Georgia  sets  aside  one  day  in 
the  year  as  "Public  Health  Day,"  to  be  observed 
in  every  school  in  the  State,  according  to  in- 
formation received  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

*  #     # 

All  the  States  in  the  Union  except  Nevada  and 
Arkansas  have  definitely  organized  State  commit- 
tees for  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  August 
25  to  30. 

*  *     # 

Eighty-five  American  teachers  recently  sailed 
for  the  Philippines  to  take  positions  in  the 
Philippine  schools.  The  average  age  of  the  new 
teachers  is  twenty-five  years.  All  but  24  of  them 
are  experienced  teachers. 


Aetna  Springs  is  the  most  delightful 
summer  place  in  Northern  California. 
It  is  the  one  pleasing  resort  where  you 
can  in  every  sense  find  rest  amid  the 
prettiest  grounds  and  cottages  that 
time  and  care  have  produced.  A  sum- 
mer spent  at  Aetna  gives  one  a  yearn- 
ing for  another  season  of  its  rest  and 
quiet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Address 

LEN  D.  OWENS 

Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers 

Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.     We 
do   not   send   you   printed   notification   blanks   telling  you   to 
"go   after"  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.      We  write  up 
and    send    the    employer    a    special    bound    report    upon 
your    qualifications,    showing    preparation,    personality,       /    £ 
credentials    and    experience.      This    costs    us    money. 
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The  Government  of  Belgium  has  invited  the 
United  States  and  the  separate  States  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  First  International  Congress  of 
Cities  to  he  held  in  Ghent  in  July.  The  congress 
will  be  devoted  to  the  two  main  topics  of  City 
Building  and  the  Organization  of  Municipal  Life. 

*  *     * 

How  illiteracy  is  about  to  be  banished  from  a 
Kentucky  county  through  the  "moonlight  schools" 
is  interestingly  told  in  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of  Rowan  coun- 
ty, addressed  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education-  The  school  workers  have  on  rec- 
ord the  name,  location  and  history  of  every  illit- 
erate in  the  mountain  county,  and  are  able  to 
make  a  special  study  of  each  individual  case.  One 
by  .me  the  illiterates  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  such  schools  as  the  "Moonlight  School  on  Old 
House  Creek";  in-  the  past  two  years  the  thousand 
and  more  illiterates  have  been  reduced  to  a  few 
hundred;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  last  vestiges 
of  illiteracy  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  close  of  the 

present  year. 

*  *     * 

(  in  February  24th  of  this  year  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion met  in  Philadelphia  to  designate  a  meeting 
place  for  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Convention.  1913. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  its  vote  for 
Salt  Lake  City  and  announced  the  dates  July 
5  to  12.  In  the  interest  of  the  delegates  who 
will  attend  this  convention  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Denver  &Rio  Grande  Railroad  has 
just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated  folder  de- 
scriptive of  the  many  attractions  in  and  around 
Salt  Lake  City,  as  well  as  the  noted  scenic  points 
en  route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
folder  contains  a  splendid  street  map  of  the  city 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  cover  picturing 
bathers  at   the   pavilion   in   Great   Salt   Lake. 

*        =fc        &  , 

Samuel  T.  Black,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board   of   Education   of  San   Diego. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  has  been  offered  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Education   of   Harvard  University. 

*  *     * 

The    University    of    California    conferred    upon 
John   Swett  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     Presi- 
dent    Wheeler,     in     making    the     announcement,  . 
spoke   as   follows: 

"John  Swett,  son  of  New  Hampshire,  a  product 
of  the  old  academies  which  glorified  its  hilltops. 
In  1847,  first  a  teacher  in  a  district  school,  sixty 
years  ago  principal  of  a  San  Francisco  grammar 
school.  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  from 
1863  to  1868.  For  thirteen  years  principal  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  and  Normal  School  of 
San  Francisco;  author  of  a  history  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  California  in  1876;  creator 
and  codifier  of  our  school  law;  more  than  any 
man  who  lives  or  has  lived  responsible  for  what 
is  best  in  our  California  public  schools.  Teacher 
and    friend    of   teachers;    educational    statesman." 

*  *     * 

NEXT  STEPS  IN  SCHOOL 

EFFICIENCY 

Testing  ourselves — taking  our  own  next 
Steps  toward  efficiency — requires  that  we 
learn  to  detect,  to  suppress,  to  squelch,  to 
secure,  to  replace  eight  kinds  of  thinking, 
eight  habits  of  mind  which  have  kept  teach- 
ers, superintendents  and  the  public  from 
taking  sadly  needed  next  steps- in  school  ef- 
ficiency. These  eight  habits  of  mind  T  am 
venturing  to  explain  by  reminding  you  of 
eight  different  kinds  of  men  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


1.  The  Ten  Commandants  Alan — Who 
preaches  efficiency  tests  as  commandments 
to  his  pupils  and  teachers  ;  as  requests  to  his 
distant  colleagues;  and  as  recommendations 
to  himself  and  his  superiors. 

2.  The  Hose  -Man — Who,  like  the  fire- 
man who  doesn't  test  his  hose  because  he  is 
"afraid  it  will  break  and  he  needs  it  all  in 
case  of  fire,"  is  afraid  to  test  his  own  meth- 
ods of  supervision  or  his  course  of  study  for 
"fear  ihey  will  break." 

3.  The  Target  Man — Who  never  applies 
efficiency  tests  until  he  has  time  to  paint  a 
bull's  eye  over  his  bullet  mark,  so  that  he 
can  use  statistics  to  prove  theories  and  not 
to  disclose  needs. 

4.  The  Statesman — "Who  finds  out 
which  way  the  crowd  is  going,  then  jumps 
in  front  and  yells  like  blazes." 

5.  The  Samaritan  Man — "Who  tells 
everybody  else  how  to  live,"  but  who  has 
not  wanted  to  test  his  own  efficiency  or  the 
soundness  of  his  own  methods. 

6.  The  Don't  Go  Near  the  Water  Man — 
Who  believes  everyone  ought  to  know  how- 
to  swim,  but  wdio  doesn't  want  any  school 
investigator  to  go  near  the  water  till  he  has 
learned  to  .swim — who  believes  in  school 
tests,  school  inquiries  and  school  records, 
but  "deprecates  attempts  to  measure  purely 
educational  results." 

7.  The  Personalities  Man — Who  can't 
use  facts  as  facts  without  eulogizing  or  get- 
ting mad  at  somebody. 

8.  The  Undemocratic  Man — Who  is  not 
willing  to  put  leadership  wdiere  it  belongs 
on  a  basis  of  tests  which  currently  tell  the 
truth  about  the  significant  problems  of 
schools. 

— Extracts  from  "Next  Steps  in  School  Ef- 
ficiency" by  William  H.  Allen  in  Amer- 
ican School  Board  Tournal,  Decem- 
ber, 1911. 
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The  ideal  text  in  domestic  science  for  the 
grades    and    small    high    schools. 

A  course  for  one  year  or  two,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  lessons. 

Used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Price    75    Cents 
Published    by 
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CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWAFD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Nighl  or  Day 


Appropriations   for     educational      institu- 
tions in  the  State  of  California : 
Normal  Schools 

San   Diego  ., $  32,400 

Chico  25,620 

Fresno  21 5,000 

Los   Angeles  193,000 

San  Francisco  263,000 

Santa  Barbara  43,000 

San  Jose  117.000 


Total   $889,020 

Institutions 

California   Polytechnic   School   $112,000 

Deaf  and  Blind  88,175 

Adult  Blind  51,500 

Veterans'  Home  166,950 


Total  :. : $418,625 

New  Institutions 

Humboldt  Normal  School  $  30,000 

Southern  California  Hospital  250,000   i 

Girls'  Training  School  : 200,000 

San  Francisco  Ferry  Hospital  25,000 

Inebriate  Hospital  25,000 

Observatory,  San  Francisco  17,500 

*     *     ^ 

Geo.  W.  Holden  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in-< 
ventor  and  maker  of  the  Holden  Patent 
Book  Cover,  died  recently.  He  was  72 
years  of  age,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the 
school  men  of  the  country.  He  was  a  fine 
business  man,  a  splendid  citizen,  and  his 
death  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 
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VOCATIONAL    TRAINING    IN    SAN 
FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS 

San   Francisco,   May   19,   1913. 
To   Principals   and  Teachers   of  the 

San  Francisco  School  Department. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Kindly  be  advised  that 
at  meeting  held  May  7,  1913,  the  following  re- 
port was  presented  by  Dr.  D'Ancona  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education: 

"Officials  and  teachers  in  our  own  Department 
and  persons  interested  in  school  affairs  through- 
out the  country  have  said  so  much  in  favor  of 
a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  with  special 
reference  to  vocational  training  that  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  adopt  some  definite  plan  for 
the  coming  year  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  If 
such  a  plan  be  approved  by  the  Board,  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  therefor  before  the  close 
of   the   present   term. 

In  the  Department  there  are  three  schools  lim- 
ited to  classes  of  grammar  grade:  the  Hamilton, 
the  Horace  Mann  and  the  Crocker.  The  de- 
partmental system  is  in  operation  in  all  three. 
This  group  of  schools  furnishes  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  testing  the  value  of  a  modification 
of  the  curriculum  of  our  advanced  grammar 
grades. 

I  would  recommend  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  year  the  classes  in  these  schools 
he  limited  to  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades;  that 
the  courses  in  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  domestic  arts  be  greatly  increased:  that  the 
work  in  the  academic  courses  be  co-ordinated  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  arts;  that  the  courses  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  include  elementary  science 
^nd  some  such  work  as  the  following:  bench  work 
in  iron,  concrete  construction,  electrical  work, 
printing  and  leather  work;  that  the  domestic 
science  and  arts  include  cooking,  sewi'ng,  dress- 
making, millinery,  home  nursing  and  such  other 
subjects  as  this  Board  and  the  Superintendent 
of   Schools   may   deem   advisable. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  present  course  of  study  must  be  modi- 
fied for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  prac- 
tical subjects  above  named  and  of  determining 
to  what  extent  parts  of  the  present  curriculum 
may  be   eliminated   without  loss   to   the   pupils. 

Should  this  plan  prove  successful,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  grammar  schools  whenever  the 
class  enrollment  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  specialization  of  instruc- 
tion possible  without  prohibitive  expense.  Eight 
or  twelve  classes  of  7th  and  8th  grades  are  neces- 
sary  for   this   purpose. 

If  the  above  plan  be  approved  by  the  Board  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  policy  will  be 
continued  for  at  least  two  years  before  it  be  de- 
clared unsuccessful.  The  experience  of  the  first 
year  may  indicate  that  the  6th  grade  should  be 
discontinued  in  such  schools  and  possibly  a  9th 
grade  added." 

*     *     * 

EDUCATION   NOTES 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished two  "naturalization  schools."  open  four 
nights  a  week,  to  furnish  instruction  to  applicants 
for  citizenship. 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS        OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles  from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special    Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


Technical  schools  giving  courses  in  architec- 
ture will  have  a  special  exhibit  at  the  Interna- 
tional Building  Exhibition  in  Leipzig  this  sum- 
mer, according  to  information  received  at  the 
United    States    Bureau    of    Education. 

Magdeburg,  Germany,  is  to  have  a  school  for 
the  special  training  of  women  and  girls  as  shop- 
clerks.  The  City  of  Berlin  has  already  provided 
such  training  by  means  of  a  special  course  for 
salesgirls  in  the  new  continuation  school. 

*  *     * 

Correspondence  courses  in  health  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  health  instruction  bureau 
to  be  established  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  aims  to  reach  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  with  available  information  on  preventable 
disease,  infant  mortality,  rural  hygiene,  and  other 

subjects. 

*  *     * 

The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  the  schools  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  Europe.  Recently  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Brussels  school  excited  great  interest 
by  presenting  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  progress  of  aviation  from  the  earliest  days 
to  the  present.  In  Prussia  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
cinematograph  in  all  the  higher  schools  of  the 
country,  and  the  official  programs  give  lists  of 
films  for  geography,  history,  and  science.  The 
expense  of  this  material  is  met  by  appropriations 
from  the  government  and  municipalities  and  by 
private    subscriptions. 
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Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
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A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  R'ay-Wiggin  Co., 
77C-776    Mission    street,   San    Francisco. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three   Miles   from   Idyllwild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    8,000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,  Keen  Camp  P.  O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  IJ  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage     Leaves     Hemet     Daily     Except     Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table — Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 


A  special  course  in  picture  framing  is  given  in 
the  Amelia  High  School,  Amelia,  Va.,  and  during 
the  past  year  or  two  more  than  a  thousand  neat- 
ly-framed pictures  have  gone  from  the  school 
manual    training   shop    into    the    pupils'    homes. 


Outlines  of  Science  for  the  Grades 


Paper   Covers. 
Fifth  Grade, 
Sixth  Grade, 
Fifth    and    Sixth, 
Seventh  Grade, 
Eighth  Grade, 
Seventh  and   Eighth, 
Fifth,     Sixth,     Seventh, 

Grades,  25  cents 

In  press,   Science  for  the  Fifth  Grade, 

illustrated,   cloth,  60  cents 

PERCY  E.  ROWELL, 

Room   15,   2520   Bancroft  Way, 

Berkeley,    California 


Prices  Postpaid 
10  cents 
10  cents 
15  cents 
10  cents 
10  cents 
15  cents 
and     Eighth 


Plant  Giant  Winter 

RHUBARB 

To  Your  Acreage 

$2,000    Per   Acre   can   Be   Made 

Plants    Now    Ready    For    Shipment 

Also    Berries,   Small    Fruit,    Cactus,    Asparagus,    Etc.     Write    for 
Infoimation. 

J.   B.   WAGNER 

(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 

Pasadena  California 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.     C,     1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,    Col,,    508    Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore.,     316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

TelephoD 

Rooms  308, 309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Kearny  1630                              Plielan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Buy  an  Interest   in   Land 
Near  Stanford  University 

Your  money  is  safe  when  invested  in  land 
near  a  great  city.  It  is  an  ideal  investment 
when  the  land  produces  an  income.  Here 
then  is  an  ideal  investment.  The  Artesian 
Farm  Co.  has  secured  the  300  acres  of  gar- 
den land  close  to  Mountain  View,  an  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco,  splendid  service. 
The  Company,  composed  of  O.  P.  Jenkins, 
J.  W.  Graham  and  Harr  Wagner,  will  de- 
velop the  land  by  putting  in  artesian  wells, 
seeding  to  alfalfa  and  other  staple  products. 
The  Company  will  incorporate  for  $150,000, 
and  sell  interests  from  $100  up.     Address 

Artesian  Farm  Co. 

324  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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C.  H.  LUTTERKORT 


E.  G.  OLSEN 


OLSEN  &  LUTTERKORT 

TAILORS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Every  Way 

316  PHELAN  BUILDING 

Phone  Kearny  3590  SAN  FRANCISO,  CAL. 


Phone  Kearny  5972  Houn:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 

DR.  J.  O.  MOORE 
DENTIST 

Rooms  301-302-304  Pacific  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fourth  and  Market  St>. 


^m 


Sleel  Automatic 

Single  I..V:L 


Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 

Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded, 
Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin- 
ish ;  Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 

If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  ever! 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.   F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


36S-3S7  MARKET  STREET 
Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 
Los  Angeles,  Col. 


w  D.  ^"nnimorp    \   t   I    /    ,    A.  R.  Fennimore 
\\\\\J-  w-  Davis'    ' 


IP^^P 


It  is  inevitable- 


WMM 


181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221   Broadway,  Oakland 


some  day  you  will  have  to  wear  glasses 
—begin  right  by  wearing  "  Equipoise  " 
eyeglasses.  They  adjust  themselves 
automatically  and  are  most  comfortable 
and  satisfactory. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever''  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band :    24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         ::  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


If     You     Want     Anything    and     Don't     Know     Where     to    Get     It  —  Write    to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D,  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competenl  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us-.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  *i  TTcachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll,  tj  We  have 
tilled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Some  New  Books 

for 
Secondary  Schools 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

by  Gerrish  and   Cunningham 

General  method  of  procedure  is  from 
the  whole  to  the  part;  each  chapter  is 
treated  comprehensively  and  as  a 
unity;  order  of  arrangement  may  be 
changed  to  suit  any  course ;  illustra- 
tions selected  from  charming  literary 
models;  stimulating  lists  of  subjects 
for  composition ;  excellent  chapter  on 
Letter  Writing;  unequaled  exercises  in 
punctuation;  well  selected  list  for  sup- 
plementary reading. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 

by   Silas   E.   Coleman 

The  best  combination  of  an  accurate 
and  thoroughly  scientific  course  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrative  material,  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA 
by  Wells  and  Hart 

Eliminates  subjects  not  properly  be- 
longing in  the  ninth  year;  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year;  excels  in  method; 
combines  closely  related  processes; 
abounds  in  thoroughly  practical  and 
modern  problems. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

by  Arey  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and  Morrey 

A  text  by  high  school  men ;  method 
of  presentation  is  that  of  the  secondary 
school ;  g'ives  comprehensive  view  of 
the  earth  as  a  changing  and  develop- 
ing whole ;  emphasis  laid  upon  econ- 
omic interpretation  of  phenomena  and 
natural  resources;  thoroughly  modern. 

AN  ANCIENT   HISTORY 
by  Dr.   Hutton  Webster 

The  social,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Ancients  is  especially 
emphasized;  influence  of  geographical 
features  on  history  given  attention; 
strong  series  of  character  sketches  of 
leading  personalities  presented. 

Correspondence  in  reference  to 
these  books  is  solicited 


D.C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

Boston         New  York        Chicago 

565  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


G.  H.  Chilcote,  Mgr. 


Charles  F.   Scott 


Governor  Johnson,  at  Midnight,  June  16,  Signed  the  Bill 

Providing  a  Pension  for  Teachers  Who  Have  Taught  for  Thirty  Years 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  loi  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced.    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware, 
President,  Chico,  Cal.;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angebs.     Meeting,  December  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Open  Season 

This  is  the  open  season  for  school  posi- 
tions. Anyone  may  go  gunning.  Every 
day  smug,  capable  gentlemen  walk  in  the 
office  from  Podunk  and  Kalamazoo,  from 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  from  the  Pewee  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  Longhorn  College  and 
the  Ruffneck  University.  They  are  very 
glad  indeed  to  enjoy  my  acquaintance  and 
they  are  making  a  study  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  our  State.  Yes,  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  position  if  one  should 
appear  that  was  to  their  liking.  Yes,  they 
already  know  of  the  vacancy  at  Red  Bluff, 
the  one  at  Eureka,  the  one  at  Oakland,  the 
one  at  Bakersfield  and  the  one  at  San  Diego. 
In  fact,  they  have  just  come  from  each  of 
those  places,  and  they  have  spent  some  time 
with  the  teachers'  agencies  and  they  know 
the  whole  situation  a  good  deal  better  than 
I  do  myself.  Every  prospective  vacancy, 
every  doubtful  condition,  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  State  is  thoroughly  well  known 
to  them.  They  know  what  kind  of  a  man 
is  wanted  here  and  how  much  the  salary 
could  be  squeezed  up  there.  They  are  seas- 
oned campaigners  and  they  are  masters  of 
the  art  of  self-exploitation.  They  smile 
tolerantly  when  we  suggested  a  small  high 
school  or  a  progressive  grammar  school  as 
a  good  place  to  begin.  "I  can  do  better  than 
that,"  is  the  self-assured  answer. 


Well-Placed  Confidence 

The   result   shows    that    their    self-confi- 


dence is  not  misplaced.  They  know  school 
boards  like  a  book.  They  land  the  choice 
positions,  the  most  highly  paid  situations 
there  are  in  the  State,  while  the  faithful 
home  teacher  whose  faults  we  all  know  so 
well,  goes  away  back  and  sits  down.  In  a 
year  or  two  it  develops  that  the  dashing  pro- 
fessor from  Podunk  also  has  his  faults.    He 


THE   SAN   FRANCISCO   STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  RITUAL 

The  graduation  exercise  held  in  the  Greek 
Theatre,  Berkeley,  on  Sunday,  June  8th,  was 
a  notable  affair.  Eight  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  impressive  services.  Supt. 
Edward  Hyatt  delivered  the  pledge  to  the 
State.  Will  C.  Wood,  the  teachers'  vow, 
and  A.  C.  Barker,  the  teachers'  creed.  The 
following  creed  is  a  masterpiece  of  Eng- 
lish, the  expression  of  a  beautiful  faith,  and 
a  composite  picture  of  the  ideal  life  of  the 
teacher: 

I  believe  in  the  boys  and  girls,  the  men 
and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow;  that  what- 
soever the  boy  soweth,  the  man  shall  reap. 
I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  in  the 
efficiency  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teach- 
ing and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others.  I  be- 
lieve in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives 
as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  a  printed  book. 
I  believe  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by 
precept  as  by  example,  in  ability  to  work 
with  the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with  the 
head,  in  everything  that  makes  life  large 
and  lovely.  I  believe  in  beauty  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and 
in  out-of-doors.  I  believe  in  laughter,  in 
love,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on.  I  believe  that  every  hour 
of  every  day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for 
all  we  are  and  all  we  do.  I  believe  in  the 
present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future 
and  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine  joy  of 
living.     Amen! 


doesn't  know  our  life,  and  he  doesn't  meet 
the  situation  at  all.  Moreover,  it  leaks  out 
that  he  had  a  shady  side  to  his  history  away 
back  East.    So,  there  you  are ! 

I  admire  it  greatly  when  our  educational 
bell-wethers  plead  for  freedom  of  choice.  It 
affects  me  to  tears  when  they  tell  me  that 
we  must  not  be  provincial,  that  there  should 
be  no  narrow  bounds,  no  local  lines,  in  se- 
lecting those  who  are  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  our  schools.  I  swallow  it  all  when  they 
tell  me  that  we  must  choose  the  best  from  all 
the  world,  and  that  state  and  county  boun- 
daries must  be  entirely  forgotten  in  educa- 
tional affairs. 

Yes,  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  a  good  man 
who  has  spent  his  money  and  his  life  in 
preparing  for  promotion  ;  who  has  been  faith- 
fully  working  in  his-  home  community   for 


years ;  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  him  passed 
over,  turned  down,  humiliated  and  driven  out 
of  the  profession  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
some  one  who  comes  along  tooting  a  horn 
rather  than  teaching  a  school ;  some  one 
who  has  a  big  bunch  of  endorsements  from 
the  camp  followers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  from 
the  Eastern  book  houses ;  some  one  who  is 
newer  and  showier,  than  the  home  man  and 
whose  faults  are  yet  unknown. 


The  Pity  of  It 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  school  board  is 
really  anxious  to  do  the  best  that  can  be 
done  for  their  school.  In  accepting  a  new 
man  who  is  not  worthy  to  tie  the  shoe 
strings  of  their  old  man  they  really  think 
they  are  getting  something  grand  and  su- 
perior to  the  California  product.  They  re- 
joice over  their  prize  and  don't  discover  the 
truth  for  several  years. 

Now,  it  is  a  better  sporting  proposition  to 
get  a  pretty  fair  man  that  you  know  rather 
than  a  prodigy  from  afar.  If  new  blood  is 
necessary,  put  it  in  at  the  bottom  rather 
than  the  top.  Promote  the  best  people  that 
you  already  have  and  let  the  new  ones  show 
their  mettle  and  prove  themselves  awhile  in 
the  subordinate  places,  where  they  cannot 
do  so  much  harm  when  they  fail  to  meet 
your  hopes. 

This  course  will  be  wiser,  more  just  and 
fair,  will  give  better  results,  than  to  follow 
the  Pied  Piper  when  he  comes  along  with  his 
new  dancings  and  his  strange  flutings. 
Choosing  from  the  whole  world  is  an  ex- 
cellent ideal  for  choosers  and  choosees  who 
are  superhumanly  wise  and  superhumanly 
unselfish.  It  does  not  work  well  with 
earthy  human  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  MDCDXIII. 


Commencements 

June  is  here,  the  season  of  commence- 
ments. Commencement  Day  means  much 
to  the  young  and  I  am  glad  it  does.  It 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl 
and  is  just  as  important  as  the  birthday,  the 
wedding  day  or  the  day  of  one's  death.  For 
it  is  the  day  when  one  opens  the  door  the 
last  inch  and  steps  forth  into  the  world, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  that  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  school.  Thenceforth  the 
battle  is  to  the  strong,  but  the  strong  are 
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those   who   in   June   found  themselves   best 
armed  for  the  warfare. 

But  never  should  we  forget  the  parents 
when  we  think  of  commencements.  To  the 
parents  it  means  as  much  as  to  the  graduate. 
Sometimes  1  think  it  means  more,  for  they 
look  back  along  the  road  of  experience  and 
can  better  appreciate  all  it  means.  They 
think  also  of  other  Junes,  while  the  gradu- 
ate has  no  room  in  the  mind  for  more  than 
one.  God  bless  the  young!  To  them  the 
Present  is  the  only  thing  worth  while,  and 
the  Future  a  rosy  cloud  through  their  fly- 
ing ambitions  will  presently  soar  into  a 
perfect  world.  Let  no  man  undeceive  them 
on  commencement  day !  God  bless  the 
young!  I  would  give  much  to  make  their 
future  one  long  June. 


* 


The  Prophet 

Like  the  proverbial  groom  at  the  wed- 
ding, the  poor  teacher  takes  a  back  seat  at 
commencement.  His  work  is  done.  June  has 
passed  on  and  he  must  wait  for  other  Junes. 
The  labor  of  his  hands  and  heart  will  show 
all  through  the  years  and  the  influence  he 
has  exerted  will  change  the  minds  and  ways 
of  generations  a  thousand  years  down  the 
line  ;  but  he  will  not  be  here  to  see.  He  must 
take  his  reward  in  faith,  in  a  firm  belief  that 
he  did  his  best  and  that  his  handiwork  is 
good.  He  has  led  his  followers  along  the 
way  through  the  wilderness.  Now  that 
they  emerge  he  may  point  out  their  Prom- 
ised Land,  but  he  cannot  accompany  them. 

Always  on  commencement  day  I  think  of 
the  teacher  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride 
and  pity.  Pride  in  the  excellence  of  his 
work,  pity  that  he  does  not  always  get  his 
share  of  the  world's  appreciation.  And  when 
I  say  "him,"  let  it  be  understood  that  "her" 
is  equally  in  my  thought. 


Give  Them  a  Chance 

What  a  sea  of  youngsters  continually 
beating  upon  the  shore  of  parental  indiffer- 
ence and  demanding  a  chance  to  get  out- 
doors and  make  a  noise  !  What  a  deplorable 
heap  of  parents  who  do  not  appreciate  that 
this  is  the  direct  moving  of  nature,  who 
puts  into  the  young  animal  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  irresistible  desire  to  run  in  the  sun, 
coviferate  into  space  and  develop  his  muscles 
in  the  wide  air ! 

Why  can't  you  remember,  parents,  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  you  did  the  same 
things  and  thought  them  good?  Can't  you 
remember  how  in  default  of  anything  better 
you  tied  an  old  tin  can  to  your  belt  and 
drummed  it  to  the  distraction  of  the  neigh- 
bors  until  the  misguided  wrath  of  your 
parents  fell  upon  you  and  another  drummer 
bo)   of  Waterloo  was  exterminated? 

Why  can't  you  remember  also  how  you 
enjoyed  whaxiging  that  old  can  and  what 
a  fine  tingle  it  put  in  your  muscles  and 
how  it  brought  peace  and  content  to  your 
soul?  Why  can't  you  get  your  reason  to 
working  nicely  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  Your  Own  Son?  Why  can't 
you  see  that  all  this  ebullition  is  the  result 
of  a  direct  and  emphatic  command  of  na- 
ture?   Nature  tells  the  bov  to  yell  and  kick 


up  a  fine  large  dust.  The  poor  boy  can't 
help  obeying.  For  doing  that  he  gets  that 
same  dust  carefully  beaten  out  of  his  rai- 
ment. 

And  then  we  wonder  what  makes  our  boy 
rebellious  and  disobedient  and  why  he  does 
all  these  things  on  the  sly  ! 

*     * 
* 

Think  Boy  Thoughts 

Parents,  June  is  a  mighty  good  time  to 
slip  back  a  few  years  to  when  you  tod  were 
forming,  and  think  boy  thoughts  awhile. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  find  out  what 
is  best  to  do  for  your  boy.  Let  me  suggest 
that  you  proceed  and  reason  something  like 
this : 

1.  My  boy  is  a  boy.  Therefore,  he  has 
the  boy  nature.  God  gave  it  to  him.  His 
nature  is  moved  irresistibly  to  action,  to 
noise,  to  the  strain  of  young  muscles. 

2.  Shall  I  smother  those  instincts  and 
drive  him  to  clandestine  and  questionable 
sports?  Or  shall  I  give  him  the  facilities 
and  the  encouragement  that  shall  make 
clean  sports  easy? 

After  you  have  thought  carefuly  in  boy 
thoughts  and  then  thought  in  parent 
thoughts,  be  wise  and  help  the  boy  with  a 
composite  of  the  two. 

And  you'll  be  surprised. 


City  Parks 

More  and  more  the  cities  are  giving  over 
sections  of  their  parks  for  the  young.  These 
playgrounds  are  leading  naturally  to  the 
next  step  above,  which  is  the  interest  in 
competitive  outdoor  sports.  Golden  Gate 
Park  in  San  Francisco,  the  smaller  parks 
of  Sacramento  and  other  California  cities, 
all  are  contributing  to  the  total  of  excellent 
places  offering  facilities  whereby  the  young 
may  get  into  the  game  and  become,  if  they 
work  hard  enough,  candidates  for  admission 
into  State  tournaments  and  through  them 
eventually  into  the  international  events.  In 
many  of  our  public  parks  we  see  excellent 
tennis  and  baseball.  A  tennis  racket  will 
prove  a  splendid  investment,  parents,  and 
the  three  or  four  dollars  will  save  you  a 
thousand  dollars  in  anxiety  by  and  by. 

For  nature  will  have  her  way — or  cause 
trouble.  Give  her  a  hand  and  she'll  smile. 
And  her  smile  is  much  to  be  preferred  above 
her  frown. 


FEW  AMERICANS    SPEAK    SPANISH 

Several  well  paid  teaching  positions  in 
Latin-America  open  to  Americans  will  prob- 
ably be  filled  by  men  from  other  countries 
because  of  a  lack  of  trained  men  in  the 
United  States  with  a  speaking  knowdedge  of 
Spanish,  according  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Kalbach, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  On 
several  occasions  lately,  Mr.  Kalbach  points 
out,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Department,  has  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  educators  for  respon- 
sible positions  in  Latin-American  countries, 
onlv  to  find  generally  that  those  who  might 
qualify  in  other  particulars  cannot  speak  the 
language. 

The  American    Minister    to    Panama  re- 


cently asked  the  United  States  Government 
to  recommend  candidates  for  positions  as 
professor  of  industrial  arts,  professor  of  ag- 
riculture, and  professor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine in  Panama.  Salaries  up  to  $2400  and 
other  inducements  were  offered.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  communicated  with  va- 
rious institutions  and  organizations  that 
usually  have  lists  of  available  candidates, 
but  in  this  case  the  response  was  meagre,  be- 
cause of  the  language  requirement.  "None 
of  our  industrial  trial  arts  experts  sj  eak 
Spanish,"  wrote  an  officer  of  one  of  the  best 
known  teacher-training  institutions.  Others 
declared  that  while  they  knew  of  men  who 
would  meet  the  requirements,  so  far  as  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  teaching  experi- 
ence were  concerned,  they  knew  of  none  who 
had  the  added  requirement  of  Spanish. 

Spanish  is,  of  course,  taught  in  many 
American  institutions  of  learning,  but,  the 
bureau  officials  point  out,  comparatively  few 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  learn  it.  Sometimes  students  feel  that  a 
high  school  or  college  course  in  Spanish  will 
not  furnish  the  necessary  1  conversationa 
knowdedge.  This  difficulty  has  long  been 
recognized  in  all  modern  language  instruc- 
tion, and  in  Spanish  particularly,  practical 
control  of  the  language  is  now  insisted  upon. 

Furthermore,  opportunities  for  practice 
in  speaking  Spanish  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. Better  transportation  facilities  are  mak- 
ing the  United  States  and  Latin-American 
nations  more  and  more  accessible  to  each 
other.  For  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Europe, 
there  is  the  Spanish  government's  "Holiday 
Course  for  Foreigners,"  the  second  session 
of  wdiich  begins  at  the  University  of  Madrid 
on  June  25.  Prof.  Marion  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  who  attended  the  school  last 
year,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  this  course  to  obtain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  language,  literature, 
customs,  etc.,  of  Spain. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  one  reason 
why  Americans  have  been  slow  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  for  use  abroad  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little 
necessity  for  seeking  positions  in  other 
countries.  In  the  teaching  profession  par- 
ticularly the  present  supply  of  well  trained 
workers  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand. 

*     *     * 

MOORE  TO  HARVARD 

Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore  of  Yale  ac- 
cepts a  position  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation at  Harvard,  which  is  the  best  news 
educationally  in  New  England  in  many  a 
dav.  Born  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  July  20, 
1871,  a  student  in  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia, and  School  of  Education,  Chicago, 
he  made  a  good  record  in  the  department 
of  education  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  as  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  he 
made  a  record  along  all  lines  that  has  never 
been  excelled,  or  skillful  elimination  of  the 
artificial,  for  heroic  defiance  of  the  tryanny 
of  tradition,  for  brilliant  campaigning 
against  political  domineering,  and  for  inspir- 
ing personal  and  professional  leadership  of 
the  entire  teaching  force.  Dr.  Moore's  super- 
intendency  is  without  a  parallel. — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 
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Changes  In  School   Law 


By  Job  Wood  Jr. 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  changes  made  in  the  sections  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  during  relating  to 
:  public  education.  The  changes  enumerated  will  go  into  effect  at  the  same  time  with  all  other  laws  that  are  not  emergency  acts  on  the 
tenth  day  of  August. 

I  am  making  a  brief  review  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  changes  that  the  article  can  not  be  extended  to  include  the  laws  as! 
they  are  now.     This  can  be  determined  by  using  a  copy  of  the  school  law  or  the  Political  Code  and  noting  the  changes. 


Section  1551.  This  is  so  amended  as  to 
;make  the  date  of  the  report  the  first  of 
[August  in  place  of  July,  to  change  the  school 
census  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  day  and  evening  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  to  authorize  the  superintendent 
to  draw  on  the  unapportion  county  school 
fund  in  place  of  the  county  school  fund. 

1776a.  This  changes  the  school  census  of 
I  more  than  fifteen  hundred  to  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  eight  hundred  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  district.    , 

1557.  Sub.  1.  This  changes  the  reference 
to  school  census  to  "children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  and  changes  the 
three  hundred  census  children  to  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  two  hundred  as  shown 
by  the  teacher's  report. 

Sub.  2. .  In  this  the  word  elementary  is 
added  before  the  word  district.  And  the 
words,  "Said  petition  shall  be  acted  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  case  of  the 
formation  of  new  school  districts." 

Sub.  3.  Fifteen  census  children  is 
changed  to  read  fifteen  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  as  shown  by  the 
petition  and  in  the  case  of  fifty  census  child- 
ren it  is  to  read  fifty  or  more  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  as 
shown  by  the  petition  *  *  *  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  two  hundred  or 
more  in  the  elementary  schools  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  teachers  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

15E3.  (Given  in  full).  Whenever  a  dis- 
trict lies  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another,  the  county  superintendent  must 
aoportion  to  such  district  such  proportion  of 
the  school  money  to  which  such  district  is 
entitled  as  the  number  of  school  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  residing  in  that 
portion  of  the  district  situated  in  his  county 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict. The  teacher  or  teachers  in  such  joint 
school  district  shall  make  a  separate  report 
of  the  attendance  from  the  different  coun- 
ties and  shall  combine  these  reports  on  a 
principal's  report  blank  and  send  copies  of 
all  such  reports  to  each  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  whose  county  parts  of  the 
district  are  located.  *  *  *  The  teacher  in 
such  joint  school  district  shall  hold  a  cer- 
tificate in  the  county  in  which  the  school 
h"vse  is  located. 

15P4.  This  section  authorizes  the  people 
in  certain  incorporated  cities  to  vote  to  be 
froverned  in  school  matters  bv  the  charter 
■nrovisions  for  such  purpose.  The  following 
r>i-nV;c0  ]ias  been  added,  "provided,  however, 
*-*-"it  in  prv  case  where  anv  such  school  dis- 
-  '.;t  t  nortion  of  school  district,  is  em- 
"-.:-?■!  wrh;n  ihe  corporate  limits  of  a  city 


or  town  having  such  charter  as  is  herein  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  electors  of  such  school 
district  have  participated  in  and  voted  at 
any  school  election  held  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  and  under  the  provisions  of  such 
charter,  then  the  electors  of  such  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  deemed  to  have  submitted  to 
be  governed  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
management  of  public  schools  within  such 
school  district  or  high  school  district  as  fully 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  though 
the  electors  of  such  school  district -or  high 
school  district  had  by  their  votes  elected  to 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  such  char- 
ter." 

This  seems  to  be  more  in  the  line  of  a 
validating  clause  than  for  future  action. 

1593.  The  changes  in  this  section  are 
from  the  first  day  of  July  to  the  first  day  of 
May.  Trustees  under  this  law  will  take  of- 
fice on  the  first  of  May  in  place  of  the  first 
of  July. 

1622. — This  section  is  so  changed  that  all 
of  the  State  and  50  per  cent  of  the  county 
fund  go  into  the  teachers'  salary  fund  in 
place  of  60  per  cent  of  the  county  fund.  This 
gives  10  per  cent  less  for  salary  and  10  per 
cent  more  for  expenses.  Trustees  do  not 
have  to  use  this  money  for  expenses. 

1624.  This  section  provided  a  penalty  for 
failure  of  trustees  to  appoint  a  census  mar- 
shal.    This  section  has  been  repealed. 

1649.  This  section  has  been  so  amended 
that  school  trustees  meet  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  May  and  elect  a  Clerk  of  the  Board. 
The  old  law  was  the  first  Saturday  in  July. 

AS  THIS  DOES  NOT  TAKE  EFFECT 
TILL  AUGUST,  ...THE  ...TRUSTEES 
SHOULD  MEET  ON  THE  FIRST  SAT- 
URDAY IN  JULY  AS  USUAL. 

1674.  Union  School  Districts.  This  sec- 
tion has  ten  pages.  The  main  changes  are 
in  subdivisions  1,  3-1,  9,  15-2,  16,  and  an 
addition  of  one  subdivision.  Nearly  all  of 
the  changes  are  disposing  of  references  to 
the  school  census  and  providing  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  In  place  of  the  cen- 
sus in  most  of  the  subdivisions  this  clause 
is  used,  "When  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
families  who  reside  in  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous school  districts  and  who  have  child- 
ren attending  the  school  as  shown  by  the 
teachers'  registers  in  the  school  of  said  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  county,  shall  unite  in  a 
petition  *  *  *  In  the  last  part  of  Sub.  6, 
Tuly  is  changed  to  May  as  is  done  in  the 
last  part  of  Sub.  7.  In  Sub.  15-2  the  census 
is  changed  to  average  daily  attendance  for 
estimating  teacher  and  for  apportioning  the 
school  monev.  The  teachers  make  reports 
of  the  attendance  from  each  district  and 
combine  these  reports  on  a  principal's  blank 
as  is  done  in  schools  of  more  than  one  teach- 


er. Sub.  18  provides  for  the  lapsing  of  any 
district  in  the  union  when  the  attendance  for 
that  district  has  fallen  to  five  or  less  for  the 
school  law. 

Sections  1721,  1738,  1739,  1749  have  been 
amended  by  Mr.  Griffin  so  that  county  high 
schools  become  county  high  school  districts. 
This  places  the  calling  of  elections  to  vote 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board  of 
education  who  are  the  trustees  of  such 
schools.  This  bill  was  passed  to  permit 
these  schools  to  vote  bonds. 

1740.  This  amendment  was  added,  Dis- 
trict, union  and  joint  high  school  boards 
shall  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  of 
each  year  at  twelve  o'clock  M.  and  organize 
by  electing  a  president  and  a  clerk."  City 
high  schools  are  left  out  for  the  reason  that 
they  act  under  the  charter  and  county  high 
schools  are  left  out  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  governed  by  the  county  board  whose 
members  take  office  July  first. 

1755.  The  following  was  added  to  this 
section  which  gives  the  board  the  right  to 
ask  in  the  tax  levy  for  money  for  additions 
to  the  buildings;  "or  for  making  additions 
or  improvements  to  such  buildings  when 
once  erected,  or  for  buying  new  or  additional 
furniture,  or  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
school  grounds,  or  for  providing  any  other 
school  facilities  *  *  *"  The  further  pro- 
vision is  added  that  a  high  school  tax  shall 
not  exceed  75  cents  on  each  $100  valuation 
exclusive  of  bond  and  interest  rate. 

1756.  This  addition,  "or  additions  to 
plants  already  constructed.'  This  will  per- 
mit trustees  of  high  school  districts  to  call 
on  the  board  of  supervisors  for  a  tax  to 
make  additions  to  any  high  school  already 
built. 

1758.  This  section  was  re-enacted  to  clear 
up  a  conflict  between  two  sections  passed 
in  1911. 

1876.  This  section  permitted  trustees  in 
districts  having  fewer  than  forty  census 
children  to  get  pay  for  certain  work  for  the 
school.  The  change  in  this  is  to  permit 
trustees  in  districts  with  two  teachers  or 
less  to  get  pay  for  certain  work  provided 
that  the  other  two  trustees  must  sign  the 
order  for  his  money.  This  law  was  passed 
for  the  reason  that  often  a  trustee  can  do 
this  work  for  less  money  and  can  do  it 
while  he  is  hunting  someone  who  can  do 
the  work  for  the  school. 

1886.  This  section  has  been  so  amended 
that  the  interest  on  bonds  shall  not  exceed 
,  six  per  cent  and  it  has  been  so  amended  that 
all  money  paid  as  a  premium  on  the  bonds 
must  go  into  the  building  fund  of  the  school 
district.  Some  of  the  district  attorneys  have 
been  ruling  that  the  premium  shall  go  into 
the  sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  on  the 
bonds  as  they  fall  due. 
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1489.  This  section  is  amended  by  A.  B. 
1096  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  courses 
in  "drawing1,  music,  physical  culture,  ami 
commercial,  technical  ur  industrial  subjects 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  work 
and  to  grant  diplomas  of  the  elementary  or 
secondary  grades. 

1517,  i 5 18,  1519,  1520,  1521.  These  sec- 
tions relate  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
This  bill  was  given  in  full  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  "Journal."  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
bill,  as  do  all  others,  goes  into  effect  on 
August  10.  No  action  can  be  had  under 
this  law  till  it  becomes  effective.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  thirty  days  after  the  law  becomes 
effective  in  which  to  make  the  appointments 
and  then  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction has  ten  days  in  which  to  call  the 
first  meeting.  This  board  will  not  meet  till 
some  time  in  September. 

1727.  This  is  a  new  section  added  to  the 
Code  by  S.  B.  1007,  Senator  Finn.  It  really 
provides  that  in  adopting  any  book  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  any  board 
authorized  to  adopt  such  books  shall  give 
California  authors  the  preference  if  their 
books  are  equal  or  superior  to  the  book 
written  by  other  authors. 

1532.  This  section  is  amended  by  S.  B. 
812,  Senator  Avey,  by  cutting  out  the  refer- 
ence to  school  census  and  substituting  aver- 
age daily  attendance  therefor.  In  Sub.  12 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
authorized  to  report  to  the  controller  on  or 
before  the  tenth  of  September  in  place  of  the 
tenth  of  August. 

1543.  This  section  is  amended  bv  A.  B. 
434.  Wyllie,  by  cutting  out  the  requirement 
for  the  superintendent  to  appoint  a  census 


marshall  in  case  the  trustees  fail  to  do  so. 
Then  Sub.  16  is  added  permitting  trustees 
on  consent  of  the  superintendent  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with"  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  attendance  of  Indian 
children  in  the  schools  and  to  receive  pay 
for  the  attendance  of  such  children.  The 
United  States  Indian  agent  is  very  anxious 
to  give  the  Indian  children  the  advantages 
of  public  education.  The  government  is 
willing  to  pay  $9  per  quarter  for  each  In- 
dian child  in  average  attendance  in  the 
schools.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State  and  county. 

1560  and  1564.  These  sections  relate  to 
teachers'  institutes.  A.  B.  992,  Gabbert, 
amends  these  sections  in  such  way  as  to 
permit  the  county  superintendent  to  hold 
both  a  local  and  a  general  or  county  insti- 
tute. 

1597.  S.  B.  694,  Carr,  amends  this  section 
by  changing  the  five  hundred  census  child- 
ren to  four  hundred  average  daily  atten- 
dance. This  is  really  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culty in  voting  bonds,  etc. 

1589.  A.  B.  1099,  Bloodgood,  amends  this 
section  so  that  no  electioneering  shall  be 
carried  on  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
polls  and  provides  that  trustees  may  ar- 
range for  secret  ballot  by  providing  booths 
in  which  the  voter  shall  make  up  his  ballot. 

1617.  A.  B.  614,  Woodley,  amends  Sub. 
7  (b)  so  that  the  payment  of  teachers  who 
are  employed  by  the  year  shall  begin  on  the. 
first  Monday  of  the  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  school  and  continuing 
such  payment  on  the  first  Monday  till  the 
teacher  has  received  all  money  due  him  or 
her  for  the  year.    This  will  bring  the  pay- 


ment to  begin  after  the  school  has  opened  in 
the  fall  and  continue  it  till  the  same  time  the 
next  fall.  The  teacher  must  begin  school 
before  receiving  any  payment.  This  cuts 
out  the  requirement  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  census  marshall.  And  in  Sub.  11 
it  provides  for  the  appointment  and  pay- 
ment of  a  librarian  if  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

1617c.     This  is  a  new  section  created  by 

A.  B.  803,  Smith.  It  provides  for  the  for- 
mation of  kindergarten  schools  in  districts 
or  cities  on  petition  of  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  twenty-five  or  more  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  one-half  and  six  years. 
The  kindergarten  shall  be  supported  by  local 
taxation  under  the  conditions  of  Section 
1840  or  a  similar  law.  The  school  shall  be 
discontinued  if  it  falls  to  ten  or  less  for 
the  entire  school  year. 

1665a.     This  section  is  so  amended  by  A. 

B.  321,  Strine,  that  cities  of  the  first  and 
first  and  one-half  class  shall  establish  and 
maintain  cosmopolitan  schools  in  which 
shall  be  taught  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Spanish  or  any  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  English  language.  This  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  above  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished by  any  city  or  city  and  county  when 
necessary. 

1663.  This  section  was  amended  by  S. 
B.  586,  Carr.  that  the  "holder  of  any  valid 
special  certificate  for  kindergarten  work  or 
any  kindergarten  primary  certificate,  who 
has  had  at  least  one  year  of  training  in  a 
State  normal  school  of  California  or  other 
normal  school  accredited  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  or  one  year's  teaching  in  an 
elementary  school  shall  be  entitled  to  teach 
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in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  schools." 
1731.  This  section  was  so  amended  by 
S.  B.  503,  Com.  on  Ed.,  that  the  high  school 
trustees  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  hold  office  till  the  first  day  of 
the  next  May,  in  place  of  the  next  July. 

1745.  This  section  was  so  amended  by 
S.  B.  695,  Carr,  that  the  reference  to  school 
census  is  cut  out  and  the  heads  of  families 
residing  in  the  district  substituted  for  the 
census.  It  is  one  of  the  bills  that  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Carr  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  the  legal  tangles  in  collection 
with  bond  elections. 

1746.  This  section  was  amended  by  S. 
B.  691,  Carr,  so  that  bonds  must  be  paid  in 
U.  S.  gold  coin  or  in  such  money  as  may  be 
specified.  This  is  another  of  the  laws  that 
needed  amending  to  clear  up  bond  troubles. 

1791.  This  section  was  amended  by  A. 
B.  66,  Shannon,  so  that  the  "board  may 
grant  such  special  certificates  as  will  auth- 
orize the  holders  thereof  to  teach  one  or 
more  of  the  languages  taught  in  cosmopol- 
itan schools,  said  special  certificates  to  en- 
title said  holders  to  teach  only  in  such  cos- 
mopolitan schools." 

Act.  S.  B.  46  by  Senator  Gerdes  provides 
for  a  State  training  school  for  girls.  This 
school  is  intended  to  take  charge  of  all  girls 
that  may  be  sent  to  reform  schools  and  care 
for  them  and  give  them  a  suitable  educa- 
tion. This  school  is  to  be  similar  to  the 
Preston  school  of  industry  or  the  Whittier 
school  for  boys. 

Act.  S.  B.  692  by  Senator  Carr  is  an  act 
that  legalizes  the  formation  of  any  school 
district.  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  clear 
up  legal  tangles  in  issuing  bonds. 

Act.  Senate  Bill  693  by  Senator  Carr  is 
an  act  passed  to  legalize  the  sale  of  any 
school  bonds  of  any  kind  that  may  have 
'been  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Act.  Senate  Bill  No.  1011  by  Senator 
Shanahan  is  an  act  authorizing  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  buy  back 
from  any  of  the  dealers  in  this  State  any  of 
the  books  they  may  have  on  hand  that  are 
now  in  use  in  the  schools.  The  plan  is  to 
authorize  the  superintendent  to  appoint  the 
teacher  or  superintendent  near  the  dealer 
to  go  over  the  books  on  the  shelves  of  the 
dealer  and  select  such  books  as  are  in  use 
in  the  schools  and  take  them  for  use  in  the 
school.  A  list  is  made  of  the  books  bought 
and  a  bill  made  out  which  will  be  approved 
by  the  superintendent  and  allowed  by  the 
board  of  control.  A  warrant  is  then  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  dealer  for  the  books  he  has 
sold  to  the  school.  Only  books  now  in  con- 
tract by  the  State  can  be  bought. 

Note.  This  law  does  not  take  effect  till 
[the  tenth  of  August.  Dealers  should  hold 
all  books  till  after  that  date  and  await  in- 
structions from  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

Act.  A.  B.  1263  by  Ryan  is  the  bill 
known  as  the  Boynton  and  Ryan  pension 
bill.  It  has  been  published  in  full  in  the 
"Journal"  and  its  provisions  should  be  un- 
derstood. Many  teachers  "are  now  asking 
for  blanks  to  apply  for  the  pension.  This  law 
cannot  go  into  effect  till  the  tenth  of  Aug- 
ust.    No  blanks,  no  plans  for  carrying  out 


its  provisions  can  be  adopted  till  it  has  be- 
come effective. 

I  understand  the  law  to  mean  that  teach- 
ers who  begin  teaching  after  this  law  is  in 
effect  must  pay  to  the  county  treasurer  who 
pays  their  salary  one  dollar  per  month. 
Those  teachers  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pension  must  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  State  on  or  before  January  first, 
1914,  to  pay  in  the  dollar  per  month  and  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  those  who  do  not 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  barred  from  pension  in  future.  The 
facts  are  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
new  law  are  not  well  understood.  More 
than  likely  the  state  board  will  be  required 
to  call  upon  the  attorney  general  to  outline 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  Teachers  should- 
not  expect  any  action  under  this  act  till  the 
state  board  is  appointed  and  has  had  time 
to  organize  and  outline  its  plans.  Several 
months  will  pass  before  the  board  will  pay 
any  pensions. 

Act.  A.  B.  861  by  Johnstone  provides 
that  blind  persons  who  may  matriculate, 
enter  and  work  for  a  degree  in  the  Univer-. 
sity  of  California  or  for  a  diploma  of  gradual 
tion  in  any  one  of  the  State  normal  schools 
the  trustees  or  governing  authority. of  said 
institution  shall  out  of  its  funds  provide  a 
reader  to  instruct  such  student  in  the  course 
taken  by  such  student.  The  sum  paid  shall 
not  exceed  $300  for  any  one  student  per" 
year  or  $900  per  year  by  the  institution. 

Act.     A.  B.   16    by    Finnegan    creates    a 
"civic  center"  in  every  public  school  house 


in  the  State.  The  school  house  may  be  used 
for  any  public  meetings  and  the  district  must 
pay  for  the  lights  and  the  extra  janitor  fees 
excepting  when  meetings  are  held  and  ad- 
mission charged  in  which  case  all  expenses 
are  to  be  paid.  The  school  trustees  or 
boards  of  education  have  the  control  of  the 
buildings  and  must  be  the  ones  to  decide 
what  meetings  may  be  held  excepting  as 
outlined  by  the  law.  But  no  public  meeting 
must  be  held  that  will  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  building  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

(This  article  may  not  include  all  of  the 
school  legislation  we  have,  as  bills  may  have 
gone  to  other  committees  that  we  did  not 
locate.  But  more  than  likely  this  is  all  of 
the  legislation  that  interests  school  people. 
The  article  is  hurried  and  in  many  of  the 
amendments  is  brief.  But  haste  in  prepar- 
ing the  article  and  lack  of  space  prevents 
my  giving  more  on  each  bill.  Later  we  hope 
to  send  a  copy  of  each  educational  bill  to 
the  county  and  to  each  city  superintendent.) 

A.  B.  313,  Nelson,  creates  the  "Humboldt 
State  normal  school."  This  act  becomes  ef- 
fective on  the  tenth  of  August  excepting  that 
a  board:  of  five  members  must  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  after  that  date.  .  Before 
the  school  can  be  opened  the  board  must  re- 
ceive a  lease  to  a  suitable  building  for  two 
years  free  to  the  State.  When  this  is  done 
five  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  two  years 
is  available  to  run  the  school.  The  course 
of  study  shall  include  agriculture  and  manual 
training  as  well  as  the  regular  studies  taught 
in  the  normal  schools. 
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Alas!     Those  Inkwells! 

Jn  the  ideal  school  house  of  the  future 
there  will  be  conservation  of  energy,  let  us 
hope,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ink.  May  the 
inkwells  then  be  inexhaustible  fountains, 
always  filled,  clean  and  non-stuffable  with 
chalk,  paper  or  nutshells !  At  present  the 
inkwell  is  a  cross  between  a  thimble  and 
the  acorn  helmet  of  the  culprit  fay.  On  a 
warm  day  the  supply  of  ink  will  not  last 
as  long  as  half  the  falling  flight  of  Lucifer; 
"from  morn  to  noon"  is  longer  than  its  life. 
The  New  Text  Book  on  Grammar 

The  new  State  text  books  on  grammar 
presents  some  radical  departures  from  the 
one  it  supercedes.  The  teachers  are  anx- 
iously looking  forward  to  the  new  course  of 
study  with  particular  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  English.  Meanwhile  discussion 
of  the  various  changes  is  invited  by  the 
editor  of  this  page. 

Shining  Marks 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  country  fair,  or 
visit  the  side  shows  at  a  circus  where  one  of 
the  attractions  was  a  human  head  stuck 
through  a  canvas  screen,  as  a  target  for 
who-so-ever  would — at  so  much  per  throw? 
Well,  perhaps  you  recalled  some  such  per- 
formance as  you  sat  at  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute as  one  of  the  human  heads  to  be 
bombarded  from  the  platform  by  those 
whose  buffoonery  marks  them  as  educa- 
tional  mountebanks. 

The  lectures  were  exceptionally  good — 
not  a  dull  moment  with  any  of  the  speak- 
ers :  but  there  were  moments  when  the  de- 
sire to  carry  a  point,  to  make  a  sensation, 
led  the  speaker  to  make  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  school  teacher,  to  indulge  in  a  strain 
of  exaggeration  that  might  bring  a  laugh 
from  the  thoughtless,  but  can  only  be  re- 
garded by  the  earnest  teacher  as  too  closely 
bordering  on  the  offensive  to  be  funny. 

It  probably  would  be  too  startling  an  in- 
novation, but  the  idea  has  been  advanced 
that  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  there 
should  be  chosen  some  one  to  sum  up  the 
points  advanced  by  each -lecturer,  and  to 
present  the  summary,  together  with  her 
own  comments  upon  those  points,  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  day's  session.  At  pres- 
ent the  institute  is  altogether  a  one-sided 
affair;  the  only  one  speaking  for  us,  as  one 
nf  us,  is  our  admirable  superintendent  A. 
Roncovieri  who  certainly  has  attained  the 
distinction  of  having  turned  what  often  was 
a  tiresome  session  into  an  intellectual  and 
"social  function. 

It  is  again  characteristic  of  San  Francisco, 
unique  as  she  is,  to  have  a  superintendent 
who  can  run  educational  machinery  and 
conduct  an  orchestra. 

Holding  Up  the  Mirror 

If  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
teacher  you  are,  just  call  upon  some  pupil 
to  take  the  class — to  give  out  spelling,  or  to 
call  upon  pupils  to  read.  Then  you  will,  see 
yourself  reproduced,  your  tone,  your  ges- 
ture, your  manner.  After  you  have  watched 
the  exhibition — accompanied  by  the  human 
phonograph — you  may  be  sorry  you  looked ! 


Time  for  Padlocks 

When  they  are  talking  about  making  our 
schools  social  centers,  has  it  occurred  to 
anybody  to  suggest  that  the  school  be  fur- 
nished with  some  copper-bottomed,  steel 
plated,  iron  riveted  desks  with  Yale  locks, 
cabinets  fitted  with  time  locks,  with  every- 
thing screwed  to  the  floor,  to  the  walls  or 
the  ceiling?  Comment  is  needless;  but 
those  who  have  had  their  possessions  dis- 
appear during  the  "Cox  and  Box'"  arrange- 
ment of  the  day  and  night  alternating  oc- 
cupancy of  a  school  room  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  advocate  with  any  great  en- 
thusiasm, the  idea  of  turning  their  particular 
school  rooms  into  a  public  forum,  or  a 
social  center. 

Use  the  School  Yards  After  School 

At  the  same  time  the  taxpayers  has 
every  reason  to  complain  that  the  school 
property  is  not  being  developed  "to  its  full 
value  to  the  community.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  school  yards  of  a 
great  public  school  ought  to  become  the 
neighborhood  playgrounds,  under  proper 
supervision  of  course,  properly  officered  by 
those  who  know  how  to  teach  children  how 
to  play,  and  who  are  able  to  keep   order. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  mild  a  dream  to  imagine 
that  the  janitors  might  be  men  able  to  lead 
in  this  work — to  take  charge  of  the  yard,  to 
manage  the  boys — and  to  keep  order  on  the 
premises. 

From  Yard  to  Class  Room 

It  seems  that  in  some  of  our  city  schools, 
the  time-honored  custom  of  "falling  into 
line"  has  been  abandoned ;  that  in  its  stead 
the  children  simply  walk  toward  the  door — 
enter,  the  building  and  quietly  pass  to  their 
rooms.  Those  who  have  seen  the  system 
in  operation  declare  it  to  be  very  effective. 
Lack  of  Equipment  for  English 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  the 
teacher  of  English,  that  is,  of  technical 
grammar,  is  expected  to  do  with  practically 
no  equipment? 

What  has  the  English  teacher  anyway? 
The  grammar  text  books — that's  all ;  and  at 
the  present  the  grammar  "text  book"  prac- 
tically consists  of  two  texts — the  old  and 
the  new.  Last  term  the  teaching  of  tech- 
nical grammar  has  been  very  like  riding  a 
pair  of  bareback  horses,  each  running  away 
from  the  other !  Of  course  each  pupil  is 
supposed  to  have  a  grammar,  the  book  of 
memory  gems,  the  literature  text,  and  writ- 
ing materials.  But  how  many  classes  can 
show  every  pupil  properly  equipped — 
and  with  his  equipment  with  him  at  every 
recitation  period? 

"May  I  look  on  with  — ?  I  left  my  book 
at  home,"  is  a  common  request.  Then  they 
look  on — and  off,  chiefly  off,  and  they  talk 
and  they  whisper,  and — well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing:, what  equipment  has  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish to  illustrate  the  technical  part  of  the 
work?  There  is  no  use  in  ignoring  the  fact. 
The  study  of  technical  grammar  is  not  in 
itself  so  wildlv  interesting  that  it  will  en- 
chain the  child's  attention  in  spite  of  him- 
self.    Technical  grammar  has  properly  been 


called  a  disciplinary  study,  which  means  its 
one  of  those  things  that  you  take  because 
they  are  good  for  you,  not  because  you  like 
them.  Besides  it  is  often  difficult  for  the 
immature  mind  to  fix  itself  upon  a  lesson  i 
that  does  not  "have  a  story  to  it,"  as  for 
instance,  geography  and  history  which  have  ■ 
a  continued  human  interest.  Even  arith- 
metic may  pulsate  to  the  story  of  "a  cer- 
tain man  had  two  sons"  and  try  to  find  out 
what  was  the  value  of  the  inheritance  of 
each  with  so  much  off  for  cash?  But  tech- 
nical grammar — is  often  and  necessarily  a 
matter  of  detached  sentences,  as  the  man 
said  of  the  dictionary,  "A  good  book  but  it 
changes  its  subjects  too  often."  It  may  be 
that  the  more  live  interest  a  sentence  may 
contain  the  less  attention  will  the  child  give 
to  its  structural  parts,  for  there  are  some 
happy  souls  that  can  absorb  the  meaning 
of  the  printed  page  at  a  glance,  without  the 
more  laborious  method  of  mental  diagram- 
ing. 

There  are  charts  and  maps  and  stereopti- 
con  views  for  the  history  and  the  geography 
teacher.  Even  arithmetic  has  its  pictorial 
illustrations  of  weights  and  measures,  but 
what  chart,  what  map,  what  diagram  has 
the  teacher  of  English? 

None,  absolutely  none,  unless  she  make 
them  herself! 

Certainly  she  should  adopt  some  scheme 
by  which  she  can  give  permanence  to  her 
many  written  efforts  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

All  blackboard  work  necessarily  is  ephem- 
eral, yet  it  often  represents  much  time  and 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  time  taken 
from  the  teacher's  own  rest  period,  from 
her  recess,  or  after  school,  or  else  taken 
from  the  class  recitation  with  the  possible 
disorder  of  the  class  when  the  teacher's 
back  is  turned.  Any  break  in  the  con- 
tinuous control  of  a  class  is  not  without  its 
consequences. 

It  is  possible  to  meet  the  situation  by 
amateur  "charts,"  made  by  mounting  sheets 
of  paper  upon  a  rod  and  printing  upon  them. 
In  this  way  the  matter  can  be  kept  before 
the  eye  of  the  class,  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
recitation   or   examination. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  after  a  while 
the  supplies  for  each  classroom  will  include 
several  charts  of  heavy  durable  manila 
paper?    But  until  that  time  should  come  one 
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can  make  excellent  makeshifts  by  ironing 
out  the  great  sheets  of  manila  wrapping 
paper  that  comes  to  every  household.  An 
ordinary  paint  brush,  and  the  ink  from  ■  a 
pupil's  inkwell  make  a  very  effective  rapid 
printing  outfit. 

The  backs  of  old  maps  make  excellent 
charts.  Upon  these  charts  may  be  printed 
definitions,  summaries,  reviews,  diagrams, 
sentences,  synonyms,  lists  of  words.  Once 
printed  they  are  always  available  simply  by 
turning  over  the  sheets. 

By  this  method  much  time  is  saved,  much 
material  is  at  hand — and  in  a  way  the  work 
is  becoming  standardized.  Each  class  in 
grammar  will  have  practically  the  same 
fundamental  work. 

But  the  paper  for  the  charts  should  be  of 
uniform  style  and  size.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  home-made  chart  by  its  repetition 
make  a  classroom  look  like  ragman's  fair ! 

School  Houses  and  Roof  Playgrounds 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  school 
architects  that  they  go  on  losing  a  great  op- 
portunity by  perpetrating  "imposing"'  build- 
ings for  up-to-date  modern  school  houses? 
We  don't  need  imposing  buildings  for 
school  houses  if  by  the  term  is  meant  a 
many-storied,  high  structure  with  a  cupola, 
a  tower,  or  a  dome, — a  mansard  roof  or  a 
belfry. 

First  of  all  our  school  houses  ought  to  be 
off  the  main  streets — in  a  quiet  place.  No 
one  except  those  who  have  suffered  can 
know  what  it  is  to  try  to  hear  recitations,  to 
study,  even  to  hear  one's  self  think  in  a 
San  Francisco  school  room — "on  the  street," 
where  the   cars   go  thundering  by,   fire   en- 


gines dash  past,  delivery  wagons  rattle 
across  the  tracks,  street  venders  cry  their 
wares  and  an  occasional  funeral  with  a 
brass  band,  or  a  circus  parade  sets  the  chil- 
dren wild  with  excitement. 

It  is  scarcely  less  than  criminal  to  build 
a  school  house  three  or  four  stories  high, 
with  a  basement,  and  then  complain  about 
lack  of  yard  room,  and  light  and  air  for  the 
children  ! 

The  ideal  school  house  should  be  some- 
thing like  this  : 

First  the  lot — that  should  be  as  large  as 
possible,  as  extensive  in  area  as  possible, 
and  on  the  sunny  side.  Next,  the  building 
should  cover  the  entire  surface  of  that  lot. 
"What!"  do  you  exclaim.  "No  yards — 
would  you  have  children  play  in  the  base- 
ment, like  the  old  time  Tehama  street  school 
horror  of  forty  years  or  more  ago,  where 
children  ate  their  lunch  below  the  sidewalk, 
and  played  tag  and  "bad  man"  in  the  dim 
light?" 

Certainly  not.  What's  the  objection  to 
using  the  roof?  Did  you  see  "Ben  Hur,"  and 
if  so  could  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  house  top  when  with .  the  family 
of  the  Prince  of  Hur  you  looked  out  upon 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  from  the  roof-garden 
of  the  palace?  Why  not  in  the  fair  land  of 
California  enjoy  the  climate  from  the  house- 
tops? 

The  Possibilities  of  the  House-Top 

San  Francisco  is  awakening  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  family  housetop.  The  old- 
time  conservatory  with  its  long  French 
windows  has  had  to  go.  The  modern  style 
of  "flats"   has   left   no  place  for  the  glass 


room.  The  loss  of  the  back  yard — and  the 
high  cost  of  living  have  driven  people  to  the 
roof  with  their  clothes  lines  and  their  wash. 
Many  of  our  modern  flats  and  apartment 
houses  are  equipped  with  clothes  drying  en- 
closures upon  the  roof. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  social  use 
of  the  roof  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
vogue.  The  hospitals  have  been  making 
the  most  of  it  in  their  sun  rooms,  and  their 
-sun  porches.  But  private  dwellings  now 
use  the  roof  for  glass  enclosed  sun  rooms. 

Illustrations  in  the  magazines  for  the 
month  show  the  plans  of  residence  houses 
to  be  erected  on  the  tops  of  business  sky 
scrapers.  The  motion  pictures  showed  us 
the  Indian  encampment  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  New  York's  great  hotels. 

Why  not  build  school  houses  only  two 
stories  high  with  the  playground  on  the 
roof?  This  has  been  a  pet  idea  of  mine  for 
years  as  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  files 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter  where 
the  idea  was  set  forth  under  my  pen  name 
of  Di  Vernon — a  good  long  time  ago. 

Why  not  build  that  two  story  school 
house  with  its  halls  on  the  least  desirable 
side  and  the  playground — instead  of  in  the 
yard — on   the    roof? 

It  is  as  easy  to  go  up  stairs  for  recess  as 
down.  In  these  days  of  architectural 
achievement,  details  of  ornamental  grill 
work,  the  enclosing  of  the  roof  could  be 
made  both  beautiful  and  protective. 

The  surface  of  the  roof  could  be  made 
waterproof.  Movable  doors — sliding  panels, 
and  overhead  a  sort  of  roller  top  mechanism' 
could  be  used  to  make  the  roof  playground 


Pictures  That  Illustrate  the  Daily  Text  Book  Lessons 
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an  inclosure.  At  a  touch — electricity  could 
turn  the  place  into  an  open  air  gymnasium, 
a  drill  hall,  or  a  closed  auditorium.  Ex- 
hibitions, concerts,  and  contests  could  thus 
be  effectively  staged  and  a  neighborhood 
social  center  be  insured. 

Such  a  building  would  take  money  to  con- 
struct, but  it  would  be  worth  while — if  from 
no  other  standpoint  than  of  hygiene.  To 
compel  growing  girls  to  mount  and  descend 
— and  remount  and  redescend  the  stairs  of  a 
three  story  building  as  many  times  as  they 
do  in  the  course  of  a  day  is  little  short  of 
a  crime  against  the  race. 

The  idea  is  fascinating,  a  roof  garden,  a 
playground,  a  concert  hall ! 

Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  Washington  Irwing 
School  of  New  York — a  vocational  high 
school  of  five  thousand  girls — with  a  roof 
garden  playground.  If  in  New  York — why 
not    in    California? 

Educating  the  Native  Daughters 

The  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West  has  just  held  a  most 
successful  session  at  Hotel  Tallac,  Lake 
Tahoe.  The  mileage  was  nearly  four  thous- 
and dollars,  but  the  order  meets  the  mileage 
expense  each  year  in  the  conviction  that  the 
money  is  well  spent  to  educate  its  members 
as  Californians,  in  an  open-eye  course  of 
instruction  in  the  beauties  and  resources  of 
the  Golden  State.  There  were  many  school 
teachers  at  Tallac  during  the  Grand  Par- 
lor; many  of  them  not  delegates,  but  those 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  their  vacation  at  this  most 
ideal  spot.  The  sessions  of  the  Grand  Par- 
lor were  so  timed  that  each  day  there  was 
ample  opportunity  to  take  long  walks,  auto 
rides  to  the  lovely  lakes  and  other  points 
of  interest.  Many  spent  their  time,  and 
much  of  their  cash  at  the  various  Indian 
camps  in  the  vicinity,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  lure  of  the  Indian  baskets  in  the  mak- 
ing. After  our  late  "Junior  Exposition"  in 
San  Francisco  with  its  wonderful  exhibit  of 
basketry,  it  was  a  most  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  Indians  at  work. 

Among  the  school  teachers  in  attendance 
was  Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee  of  Woodland. 
Yolo  county.  a  prominent  educator, 
woman's  club  leader  and  civic  worker.  To 
Miss  Lee  belongs  the  honor  of  having  in- 
augurated the  first  public  recognition  of 
Mothers'  Day,  for  in  June,  1905.  at  San  Jose 
the  Grand  Parlor.  N.  D.  G.  W.,  adopted 
Harriett  S.  Lee's  resolution  establishing 
Mothers'  Day  as  one  of  the  official  days  of 
the  order  X.  D.  G.  W.  At  the  Tallac  Grand 
Parlor  action  was  taken  to  present  these 
facts  to  the  world — that  it  was  a  California 
school  teacher  who  really  is  the  "mother  of 
Mothers'  Day  observance."  Again  Califor- 
nia leads  the  world. 

If  T  were  to  be  asked  what  I  considered 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Tallac 
Grand  Parlor,  the  most  pleasing  memory,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  chance  I  enjoyed  of 
living  in  a  tent,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
hotel,  a  tent  in  the  pines,  in  the  sun,  with 
the  lake  in  view,  the  soft  pure  air,  the  song 
of  the  birds — the  tent  near  to  nature's  heart 
with  "all  the  comforts  of  home." 


The  Heald  Colleges 

History  of  a  Pioneer  Educational  Institution 
That  Has  Rendered  Valuable  Service 
to  the  People  of  This  Coast 
Fifty  years  ago  there  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco a  young  man  who  was  destined  to  do 
a  great  work  in  the  development  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  youth,  then 
barely  past  his  majority,  was  Edward  P. 
Heald,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Young 
Heald  came  from  New  England,  the. home 
of  a  sturdy  and  progressive  race.  His 
ideals  were  high,  and  he  started  upon  his 
career  with  much  energy  and  with  an  aim 
single  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
work.  How  well  his  work  has  been  per- 
formed is  evidenced  by  the  results  of  his 
fifty  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  young 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  advantage  of  a  business  training 


E.    P.    HEALD. 

which    in    many    instances    has    proved    the 
foundation   of   fortune. 

Scores  of  colleges  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Heald  Col- 
lege in  1863,  but  the  institution  established 
by  Mr.  Heald  has  been  continuously  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  this  city  and 
State.  The  long  years  of  service  beset  by 
the  vicissitudes  attendant  the  development 
of  the  business  of  the  Western  Coast  is 
an  interesting  narrative  in  itself.  Sur- 
mounting all  difficulties,  overcoming  all 
obstacles,  Mr.  Heald  persisted  in  the  task 
which   in   a   large   measure   was   a   labor   of 


love  and  his  Colleges  today  are  a  monument 
that  will  long  endure  as  testimony  of  his 
worth  and  of  his  fidelity  to  high  principles. 

It  was  in  August,  1863,  that  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College  was  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Not  one  of  the  gentler  sex  attended 
the  Institution  until  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  ten  years.  Men  of  mature 
years  came  to  its  doors  with  one  thought  in 
mind  : — to  prepare  for  business.  The  pro- 
fession of  shorthand  writing  was  unknown 
in  the  early  days  of  the  College  and  as  not 
until  "after  the  war"  did  women  make  any 
attempt  to  take  a  place  in  commercial  cir- 
cles ;  the  sterner  sex  was  alone  represented 
in  this  institution  of  learning.  Heald's  Col- 
lege built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  devo- 
tion to  its  pupils  immediately  won  recogni- 
tion for  its  high  standards,  for  its  develop- 
ment not  only  of  the  mind  but  of  the  qual- 
ities essential  to  the  highest  success  in  busi- 
ness life.  For  fifiy  years  it  has  held  undis- 
puted supremacy  in  its  particular  line  of 
endeavor.  Not  until  the  great  earthquake 
of  1906  was  its  progressive  and  successful 
career  in  any  wise  interrupted  but  during 
the  trying  days  following  that  great  dis- 
aster the  College  rose  out  of  the  ashes,  and 
opened  the  way  for  achievement  far  greater 
than  ever  before. 

The  undaunted  leader,  Heald  immediately 
envolved  plans  for  greater  work  by  plan- 
ning to  place  a  "Heald  Education"  within 
the  reach  of  all  ambitious  young  people  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  immediately  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  half  dozen  enthusi- 
astic young  directors  who  were  to  forge  the 
Heald  Chain  of  Colleges,  each  one  of  which 
was  to  partake  of  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics that  made  for  the  great  success 
of  the  parent  college. 

Heald  Colleges  were  opened  respectively 
in  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach, 
Riverside,  Chico,  Sacramento,  and  Reno. 
Nevada,  each  manned  by  principals  and 
teachers  who  represent  a  standard  of  busi- 
ness training  that  is  being  placed  higher  and 
higher  to  meet  the  demands  of  progressive 
business.  Fifty  thousand  young  men  and 
women  have  gone  forth  into  business  to 
vindicate  the  quality  of  Heald  training  that 
has  made  a  "Heald  Education"  the  standard 
by  which  all  other  commercial  training  is 
being  measured. 

The  career  of  the  Heald  Colleges  is  just 
beginning.     The  demand  for  special  prepara- 
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tion  for  business  is  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  Law  Schools,  Medical  Schools  and  other 
special  preparatory  schools.  The  age  is  an 
age  of  business.  •  The  Heald  Colleges  of 
business  efficiency.  Fifty  years  of  progres- 
sive study  along  the  lines  of  acknowledged 
standards  has  established  for  the  Heald  Col- 
leges a  reputation  for  giving  the  employer 
the  best  possible  product  and  also  assuring 
the  student  preparation  for  a  business  career 
that    stands    pre-eminent. 

The  life  work  of  Edward  P.  Heald  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  He  has  helped 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
to  success.  His  efforts  have  not  been  un- 
rewarded for  he  has  built  for  himself  and 
his  institution  a  monument  of  wealth  that 
will  endure  for  many  succeeding  decades. 

The  sound  principles  of  business  have  al- 
ways guided  the  Heald  Colleges.  The 
propriety  of  the  Heald  Colleges  has  been 
established  and  will  endure  throughout  the 
future  so  long  as  honest  effort  and  honest 
service  shall  prevail  in  the  conduct  of 
business. 

The  Heald  Colleges,  as  an  organization, 
is  not  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  a 
fraternal  body  composed  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand young  men  and  women  who  have  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  a  training  that  has 
been  turned  to  profitable  use.  This  loyal 
body  of  men  and  women  is  its  greatest  as- 
set even  though  it  possesses  material  assets 
that  are  measured  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  Heald  Colleges  are  only  be- 
ginning this  career.  They  have  a  great 
work  to  perform  and  are  destined  to  render 


even  greater  service  in  the  future  than  they 
have   in   the   past   to   the   young  men   and 
women  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
*     *     * 

THE  SWEET  PEA  CONTEST 
By   Louisa   McDermott 

"Three  competent  judges  will  rate  the 
flowers  by  the  following  score  card : 

For  freshness  and  good  color 6 

For  number  of  flowers  to  stem  (4) 4 

For  length  of  stem  (approximately  18in.)   4 

For  arrangement  of  flowers  on  stem 4 

For  size  of  bloom  (approximate  width  of 

standard  (Spencer  1%;  others  \}i'm.)  4 
Diary"  2 

24 
So  said  the  circular  sent  out  from  the 
Superintendent's  office  to  every  school  in 
the  city.  The  competent  judges  were  Prof. 
G.  W.  Gregg,  of  the  University,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hoag  of  Hallawell  Seed  Co.  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Frith  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  seed  house. 
The  judges  were  competent  and  they  did 
the  work  seriously  and  thoroughly.  The 
process  was  an  educative  one  to  the  young 
contestants  and  their  friends.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day  the  young  folk  kept  a 
careful  tab  on  the  whole  process.  They 
watched  the  measurements  and  counted  the 
points  and  in  doing  so  they  learned  to  rate 
a  sweet  pea  by  a  certain  definite  system  of 
credits   called  a  score  card. 

For  myself ,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  a 
score  card.  It  is  not  absolute  justice  but 
its  a  good  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
One  must  have  definite  standards  by  which 


to  judge.  Those  who  are  judged  must 
know  the  basis  of  the  judgment  passed  on 
if  they  are  to  profit  by  the  experience. 

I  saw  the  children  get  rulers  for  them- 
selves, measure,  judge  and  decide,  and  in  so 
doing  educate  themselves  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  best  flowers  did  not  take  the 
first  prize.  Robert  Andrews  had  the  best 
bloom  but  he  had  neglected  to  keep  a  diary. 
His  flowers  scored  21  points.  The  diary 
counted  2  points.  Freddie  Breen,  the  win- 
ner of  the  first  prize,  had  some  beautiful 
pure  lavender  sweet  peas  that  scored  20 
points.  Besides  this  he  had  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  accurate  diary  ornamented  with  the 
school  colors.  The  making  of  ornamental 
diaries  he  learned  last  year  at  Berkeley 
when  the  Sweet  Pea  Contest  was  held  on 
the  campus.  Last  year  Freddie  was  a 
delegate,  represented  his  club,  put  up  their 
exhibits  and  had  his  expenses  paid  by  funds 
from  the  treasury.  He  took  a  dollar  prize 
at  Berkeley  and  came  home  with  his  wise 
little  head  filled  with  ideas  and  plans  for 
the   next   contest. 

At  Berkeley,  he  attracted  no  end  of  at- 
tention. His  thoroughness,  efficiency  and 
system  in  putting  up  his  exhibits  caused  a 
lady  to  come  and  say  to  me :  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  the  name  of  that  capable, 
efficient  little  boy?  I've  been  watching'  him 
ever  since  he  came  on  the  ground.  He  rep- 
resents the  American  spirit  of  initiative." 
"Oh,"  said  I,  "that  is  Freddie  Breen  of  the 
Glen  Park  School  in  San  Francisco.  He  is 
expected  to  do  that.     He  is  a  delegate." 

Freddie  took  from  his  dollar  seventy  cents 


Indian  Stories  Occupy  An  Important  Place  In 
Present-Day  Literature  For  Children 

A  vivid  impression  of  primitive  life  is  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Eight  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  a  child's 
education.  This  should  be  given  him  through  stories  of  Indians — life  in  the  tepee,  the  babyhood  and  boyhood  of  the 
Indian  child. 

Mewanee :  The  Little  Indian  Boy — Second  and  Third  Grades  30c 

Indian  Stories — Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades _ 45c 


Mewanee,  the  son  of  an  Indian  chief,  becomes  the  friend  of  every  child  who  reads  of  him.  The  children  live  with  him  as 
he  cares  for  his  baby  brother,  helps  his  mother,  learns  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  (later  in  life)  endures  hardships 
necessary  to  qualify  him  as  the  future  chief  of  the  tribe. 


The  New  Father,  as  Major  Newell  (author  of  "Indian  Stories")  was  called,  lived  among  the  Indians  and  was  for 
years  their  trusted  friend.  From  the  aged  Chiefs  and  Holy  Men  he  learned  the  remarkable  legends  related  in  this  book. 
It  gives  the  Indian's  viewpoint  of  history  as  well  as  that  of  the  "pale  face." 

"I  want  to  express  my  opinion  of  Major  Newell's  INDIAN  STORIES.  His  attitude  toward  the  Indian  and  the  topics 
which  he  emphasizes  in  the  stories — namely,  real  Indian  life  instead  of  massacres  and  wars  and  those  spectacular  features 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  Indian  books — just  fits  my  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School.  I  have  ordered  a 
supply  of  Major  Newell's  book  for  the  Training  School  and  anticipate  that  the  children  will  have  much  pleasure  in  reading 
it." — W.  F.  BLISS,  Dean,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
March  11,  1913. 

MEWANEE  and  INDIAN   STORIES  will  strengthen   greatly  your  supplementary  list. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


565  MARKET  STREET 


W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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and  bought  seven  packages  of  Spencer 
sweet  peas.  He,  took  the  same  varieties 
that  I  planted  in  the  school  garden.  Then 
he  made  his  mistake.  He  wanted  to  plant 
the  seeds  in  November.  His  aunt  said  it 
was  too  soon.  When  I  planted  early  in 
December  1  went  to  every  club  and  said: 
"Get  your  sweet  peas  planted  before 
Christmas."  Again  Freddie  took  up  the 
matter  of  planting  his  seeds  and  yet  again 
his  aunt  hindered  him.  The  cold  weather 
would  surely  come.  The  cold  weather  did 
come  and  he  thought  perhaps  it  was  well 
he  had  not  wasted   his  seeds. 

When  the  danger  of  serious  frost  was 
passed,  he  planted  according  to  directions 
and  cared  for  his  plants  but  when  the  sweets 
peas  in  the  school  garden  were  covered  with 
bloom,  Freddie's  plants  were  just  putting 
out  buds.  Then  he  came  to  me  and  told  his 
story.  The  upshot  of  it  was  Freddie  real- 
ized that  he  would  not  have  any  of  his 
Spencer  sweet  peas  to  exhibit.  Fie  is  a  wise 
and  brave  little  man  but  there  was  a  pre- 
ceptible  choke  in  his  voice  when  he  said: 
"I  planted  too  late.  Fll  know  better  next 
time." 

His  exhibit  of  lavender  sweet  peas  were 
from  last  year's  planting..  He  had  kept  the 
diary.  When  he  found  they  were  all  the 
flowers  he  could  count  on  he  read  up  his 
book  on  sweet  pea  culture,  fed  and  cared 
for  his  plants,  and  at  the  last  by  a  happy 
fluke  walked  off  with  the  first  prize,  had  his 
picture  taken  beside  his  principal,  and  on 
Sunday,  June  8th,  looked,  with  a  beaming 
smile,  from  a  page  in  the  Chronicle. 

I  take  Freddie  Breen  as  typical  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  school  garden  education. 
The  school  garden  demonstrated  what  I 
had  told.  Now  he  knows  it.  Sweet  peas 
should  be  planted  before  Christmas.  The 
cold  weather  came,  record  breaking  cold 
weather  but  it  did  not  harm  the  plants. 
Now  when  I  go  to  a  class  and  tell  them  that 
the  early  planting  is  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  good  rooting  system  established  they 
are  able  to  grasp  the  idea. 

There  were  thirty  contestants  in  the 
flower  show  held  at  the  Glen  Park  School, 
Saturday,  June  7th.  Had  we  put  off  the 
contest  till  the  last  of  June  we  would  have 
had  over  one  hundred  entries  from  the 
Glen  Park  pupils  alone.  I  made  a  canvas 
of  the  different  clubs  last  week  and  for  the 
last  two  week  I  have  been  out  every  day 
visiting  home  gardens.  I  visit  the  two 
best  gardens  in  each  club.  A  pupil  from  the 
eighth  grade  did  the  kodak  work  and  the 
costs  were  paid  out  of  the  school  garden 
fund.  From  this  same  fund  came  the 
'  money  for  the  prizes  that  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  winners  and  stimulated  an  in- 
terest in  the  good  game  of  flower  growing. 
We  still  have  smne  money  in  bank  and  this 
fall  a  part  of  it  will  be  spent  for  sweet  peas, 
Spencer  sweet  peas,  for  every  junior  gar- 
dener who  wants  to  enter  the  game  and 
hasn't  the  money  to  get  the  seeds. 

You  may  wonder  where  our  garden  fund 
came  from  ?  Well  here  is  the  story.  We 
sell  our  vegetables  from  the  school  garden. 
The  friends  of  this  movement  have  con- 
tributed generously  and  willingly  to  help 
us    along.      Morse    and    Co.,    The    Urban 


Realty,  The  Crocker  Estate  and  Baldwin 
&  Howell  of  The  Mission  Terrace  all  sent 
checks  and  words  of  encouragement,  both 
very  acceptable.  I  am  very  sure  that  if 
school  gardening  were  properly  established 
in  San  Francisco  much  private  capital  could 
be  enlisted.  There  are  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful things  done  for  other  cities  by  private 
capital.  We  could  also  enlist  private  cap- 
ital to  endow  scholarships,  make  model 
school  grounds  and  do  many  other  beauti- 
ful and  useful  things  for  our  beloved  city. 

We  had  a  genuinely  good  time  at  our 
first  contest  and  had  our  very  real  friends 
with  us.  The  foundations  are  laid  true  and 
square  and  on  these  we  build  year  by  year. 
Among  the  guests  I  found  one  lady  who  is 
herself  an  expert  in  sweet  peas.  She  is  one 
of  the  genuine  flower  lovers  and  we  will  look 
upon  her  as  a  charter  member.  She  will  be 
with  us  every  year  and  often  through  the 
year  for  our  greater  good  and  for  her  own. 
There  are  many  such  in  San  Francisco. 
We  shall  find  them  and  they  will  enjoy 
helping  us  along. 

We  intended  to  hold  our  Sweet  Pea  Con- 
test the  last  of  June.  Conditions  forced  us 
to  make  an  earlier  date.  The  work  on  the 
building  and  grounds  of  the  Glen  Park 
School  are  to  begin  at  once.  We  had  to 
hold  the  contest  there  and  so  of  course  we 
could  not  keep  to  the  earlier  arrangement. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  those  who  did  not 
plant  in  the  fall. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  sweet 
pea  societies  in  England.  A  few  hundred 
years  ago  some  one  or  some  group  made  the 
initial  effort.  In  England  flower  shows  are 
a  matter  of  course.  They  are  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  and  they  are  a  power- 
ful influence.  We  who  at  Glen  Park  have 
toiled  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  estab- 
lish this  work  and  make  it  go,  are  working 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  something  permanent 
that  we  have  established.  We  want  to 
work  this  into  the  established  order,  so  that 
it  shall  still  be  an  influence  working  for 
good  when  we  and  those  who  are  our  co- 
workers in  San  Francisco  have  become  the 
shadow  of  a  name. 

Sing  a  song  of  Dixon; 
Sing  a  song  of  praise ; 
Sing  a  song  of  pencil  points 
That  last  for  days  and  days. 

Sing  a  song  of  quality; 
Sing  a  song  of  test; 
And  write  for  Dixon  samples 
If  you  really  want  the  best. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  very  satisfac- 
tory results  given  users  of  Dixon  school 
pencils  this  year.  Samples  gladly  furnished 
upon  request. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast   Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Nisht  or  Day 


A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
77C-776    Mission    street.   San    Francisco. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three    Miles   from    Idyllwild 

Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of   8,000   Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen   Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  <J  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage    Leaves    Hemet    Daily    Except    Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m..  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table — Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 


"If  you  don't  live  at  the  Studio, 
you    do    not    live    at    all." 

STUDIO  HOTEL 

2039  Shattuck  Ave.,  at  Addison, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
(Where  all  trains  and  street  cars  stop) 
Rooms,  single  and  ensuite.     House- 
keeping rooms.    Hot  and  cold  water  in 
all  rooms.     Public  and  private  baths. 
Special    rates    for    Summer    School 
students. 

(Mention  this   Journal) 

JONES  &  MITCHELL,  Props. 
A.  O.  ALMEN,  Mgr. 


Stammer? 

My  book    "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering,"  a  treatise  on    "Scientific 
lalking,"    direct    to    the    point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 


M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 
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Editorial 

The  Teachers'  Pension  Bill 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  signed  the 
teachers'  retirement  salary  bill  at  midnight, 
June  16th.  The  next  step  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  It  will 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  bill  was  so  drawn  that 
funds  will  be  immediately  available  for  the 
payment  of  retirement  salaries  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. When  the  history  of  the  legislation 
for  retirement  salaries  is  written  the  names 
of  Senator  Boynton  and  Assemblyman  Ryan 
will  deserve  special  mention.  The  pension 
law  which  will  go  into  effect  on  August 
12th  was  first  proposed  by  the  grade  teach- 
ers of  San  Francisco.  A  committee  of 
fifteen  was  selected.  The  flat  rate  was  en- 
dorsed, and  Miss  Agnes  Regan  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mathew  I. 
Sullivan  gave  his  legal  services  free.  Miss 
Bray  performed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  in  correspondence  and  personal  pres- 
entation. Alice  Rose  Power,  Miss  Margaret 
Burke  and  Miss  Mandeville  were  especially 
active  in  the  interests  of  the  bill.  State 
Superintendent  Hyatt  and  his  deputies  were 
always  helpful  and  sympathetic.  The  first 
step  was  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the 
Northern  California  Teachers'  Association. 
Allison  Ware,  Superintendent  P.  W.  Smith 
and  Superintendent  Mrs.  O'Neil  were  of 
great  assistance.  Then  came  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  grade  teachers'  club  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  endorsement  of 
the  Southern  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, led  by  Mark  Keppel,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin 
and  J.  H.  Francis.  Then  the  refusal  of  the 
Bay  Section  of  the  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation to  endorse  the  bill.  Next  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  bill  by  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association,  led  by  Osmer 
Abbott  and  F.  M.  Lane.  The  climax  came, 
however,  when  Hugh  Baldwin,  Mark  Kep- 
pel and  others  "nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast" 
and  secured  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  bill  by  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

However,  the  credit  belongs  not  to  any 
one  or  any  group  of  persons  but  to  each 
individual  who  has  helped  to  frame  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  teachers'  retirement 
salaries.  Dr.  Lange  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  had   charge  of  the  graded 


rate  bill  two  years  ago,  P.  M.  Fisher,  who 
presented  and  worked  faithfully  for  the 
graded  rate  bill  this  year,  Joseph  O'Connor 
and  Mrs.  Prag,  who  have  been  leaders  in 
the  pension  cause  for  many  years.  Our  first 
experiment  with  pensions  was  in  1890  when 
Mrs.  Prag  was  not  allowed  to  speak  on  the 
subject  before  the  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation which  met  in  San  Diego.  She  was 
later  given  a  place  on  the  program  of  the 
county  institute. 

The  true  test  of  a  law  is  its  enforcement. 
There  will  possibly  not  be  more  than  one 
hundred  teachers  retire  the  present  year. 
This  will  mean  however,  that  one  hundred 
school  rooms  will  be  more  efficiently  taught, 
4000  children  benefitted  and  100  teachers 
who  have  faithfully  served  the  State  on  a 
meagre  salary  will  be  relieved  from  care  as 
as  to  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 

The  bill  as  signed  by  the  Governor  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  this  journal. 
Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  re- 
quest. 

Graded  Salaries 

The  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools 
won  a  great  victory  in  the  retirement  salary 
bill.  The  flat  rate  which  recognizes  the 
services  to  the  State  of  a  fifth  grade  teacher 
as  of  equal  importance  with  a  high  school 
teacher  is  simple  justice.  The  good  work 
must  go  on,  and  salaries  be  more  equalized 
all  along  the  line.  There  is  no  reason  for 
inequalities  of  salaries  in  educational  work: 
In  a  hundred  years  from  now  the  president 
of  a  university  will  not  get  a  greater  salary 
than  a  primary  teacher.  And  it  is  hoped 
that  both  will  get  sufficient  to  permit  them 
to  enjoy  life  as  well  at  least  as  they  do  un- 
der the  present  unjust  salary  arrangement. 

*  *    * 

Over-Specialization 

The  students  "major"  has  been  his  undo- 
ing. The  demand  for  specially  trained  stud- 
ents for  expert  jobs  has  played  havoc  with 
the  efficiency  of  high  school  teachers.  The 
demand  for  experts  in  engineering,  chemis- 
try, agriculture  and  other  vocations  created 
a  desire  for  specialization  on  the  part  of 
professors  in  educational  departments  of 
universities.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
thousands  of  teachers  who  have  been  trained 
to  teach  one  or  two  subjects.  Our  little 
high  schools  are  compelled  to  have  a  teach- 
er for  each  subject.  There  are  cases  where 
there  are  four  and  five  teachers  and  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  This  is  an  outrage 
on  the  citizens.  The  graduate  of  a  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  university  should 
be  mentally  qualified  to  teach  not  one  but 
manv  branches.  The  idea  of  specialization 
has  been  overdone.  The  teacher  should 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  entire 

course  of  study. 

*  *    # 

The  Case  of  Ferguson 

Tames  Ferguson,  principal  of  the  Poly- 
technic high  school  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  resolution  prac- 
tically eliminating  him  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  department.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Fer- 
guson represents  progressive  work  in 
education  and    the    Polytechnic    under   his 


leadership  was  destined  to  becorr.e  a  great 
institution.  The  recent  exhibits  of  the  school 
showed  results  that  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic. 
In  fact  when  you  consider  the  build- 
ing, the  equipment  and  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  harmony  between 
the  principal  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion it  is  quite  remarkable  that  he  has 
accomplished  so  much.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a 
man  of  splendid  educational  equipment.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  by  natural  ability  an 
expert  typesetter,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  a  special  student  of  vocational 
training,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  a 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  C.  T.  A.,  the 
Commonwealth  Club  and  other  civic  organ- 
izations. In  these  organizations  he  has  been 
a  leader,  usually  of  the  minority,  but  gen- 
erally in  the  right.  His  activity  in  civic  af- 
fairs, and  his  critical  attitude  towards  pub- 
lic officials  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  adverse  action  of  the  board.  Fergu- 
son is  known  as  a  fighter  along  progressive 
lines.  It  is  fortunate  that  while  he  is  a 
school  master  and  talks  vocational  training 
that  he  is  happily  endowed  with  plenty  of 
business  ability,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
commercial  jobs  that  are  waiting  for  men 
of  his  class.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  all 
is  that  the  Polytechnic  school  will  suffer. 
The  department  will  suffer  because  Mr.  Fer- 
guson never  knows  when  he  is  whipped. 
A  few  years  ago  E.  Morris  Cox  undertook  to 
eliminate  him  without  proper  consideration, and 
as  a  result  Ferguson  was  vindicated  in  the 
courts.  Mr.  Cox  is  as  .clean  and  clear  an 
advocate  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  education  as  we  have  in 
the  State,  yet  Ferguson,  like  a  Banshee,  ap- 
pears just  before  Cox  has  enjoyed  his  edu- 
cational feast.  The  fight  is  on.  We  cannot 
anticipate  the  finish.  We  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  realize  that  the  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Ferguson  is  largely  personal 
and  political,  and  not  educational,  and  that 
the  information  which  formed  the  basis  of 
its  action  was  not  altogether  reliable. 


Since  writing  the  above  James  E.  Addi- 
cott  of  Oakland  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  Mr.  Ad- 
dicott  is  a  man  of  splendid  character,  special 
training  and  wide  experience  in  manual 
training  work.  He  has  none  of  the  aggres- 
sive qualities  which  made  Ferguson  persona 
non  grata  with  the  Board.  His  work  along 
the  line  of  citizenship  has  been  rather  color- 
less. He  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  teaching  and  study  along  his  chosen 
line.  In  fact  the  only  criticism  that  could 
be  justly  made  of  him  would  be  that  he  is 
overtrained  for  the  job.  We  would  have 
preferred  to  see  a  man  of  his  special  training 
and  non-political  character  as  a  supervisor 
of  manual  training:. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 


TRY  MURINE  ^?Jr^-- 


Feels 
Acts  Quickly. 
EVE   ni'MCnV    Try  it  for  Red,  Weak, 
tit    f£t[V|EZ.L9  I       Watery    Eyes    and 

?~  m.  m*  mmm*i   mm-,mw  m.      Gramilated    Eyeiids. 

Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  .Druggists  at  25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Bye  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25c-6Gc.    marine  Eye  Bemedy  Co. ,  Chicago. 
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Western  School  News 

Superintendent  Hyatt  held  a  competition  exhibit 
of  the  best  types  of  school  buildings.  The  jury 
of  architects  gave  the  award  to  Visalia,  Mill 
Creek,  Mendocino  County,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Jose,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara,  Monrovia,  Madera, 
Astoria   and   Santa    Paula. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Starr  of  Topeka  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Fresno.  Superintendent 
Starr  was  recommended  by  Ex-Secretary  Shepard 
of  the.  N.   E.  A.  and  other  well  known  educators. 

*  *     * 

Thomas  E.  Hayden,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Board,  is  in  Wahsington, 
D.  C,  and  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney, vice  J.   L.   McNab,  resigned. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  F.  O.  Mower,  formerly  principapl  of  Oak 
Mound  Academy,  and  for  twelve  years  principal 
of  Napa  high  school,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Madera  high  school  vice  C.  J.  Burrell  re- 
signed. At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  grammar  and 
high  school  boards  the  two  boards  voted  to  in- 
troduce manual  training,  domestic  science  and 
music  into  both  schools,  and  to  elect  three  ad- 
ditional teachers  to  cover  those  subjects. 
%      &      * 

The  summer  school  at  Berkeley  opened  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history.  The  sum- 
mer school  faculty,  however,  has  not  as  many 
distinguished  names  enrolled  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  recently  lectured  at 
at  University  of  California,  and  a  poet  of  national 
fame  and  author  of  the  revised  edition  of  "Amer- 


ica," has  been  appointed  Minister  to  The  Nether- 
lands. 

*  *     * 

C.  C.  Childress  of  Morgan  Hill  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Willows  high  school. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  A.  B.  Martin  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Lincoln,  Placer  county.  Prof. 
Martin  will  add  several  departments  on  vocational 
training  to  the  course  of  study. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Margaret  Burk  of  San  Francisco  and  Miss 
Anna  T.  Haley  of  San  Mateo  have  gone  to 
Panama  to  study  the  geography  of  the  tropics. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco  is 
creating  a  number  of  intermediate  high  schools. 
Principal  Faulkner's  school  will  be  made  a  model 

intermediate   high   school. 

*  *     * 

Oakland  is  sending  a  special  crowd  of  boosters 
to  Salt  Lake  to  secure  the  N.  E.  A.  for  that  city 
in  1915.  James  A.  Barr,  A.  C.  Barker  and  G. 
W.  Fricke  will  head  the  vanguard. 

One  hundred  and  forty  teachers  took  the  com- 
petitive examination  for  teachers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  department  on  June  13. 

*  * 

Harr  Wagner  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Half  Moon  high  school  on  May 
29.  Mr.  A.  M.  Croop,  the  principal,  arranged  a 
very  interesting  program. 

Supt.  Hyatt  held  a  fine  exhibit  of  school  ar- 
chitecture at  the  Architectural  Club,  162  Post 
street,  on  June  19,  20,  21.  The  beautiful  designs 
show  remarkable  progress  along  the  lines  of  ar- 
chitecture  for   schools. 


Supt.  N.  B.  Van  Matre  led  in  a  movement  to 
build  a  new  high  school  for  Eureka.  Bonds  for 
$150,000  were  voted.  Mr.  Van  Matre  was  re- 
elected for  city  superintendent  for  four  years 
with  an  increase  in  salary. 

*  *     # 

Miss  Dennis,  a  teacher  of  Shasta  county,  has 
been  elected  county  treasurer. 

*  *     * 

W.  R.  Bishop  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Eureka  high  school,  vice 
May  Bell  resigned. 

*  *     * 

With  its  newly  established  bureau  of  mines, 
the  University  of  Arizone  hopes  to  aid  materially 
in  the  development  of  mining  and  other  industries 

of  the  State. 

*  *     * 

Using  the  library  as  a  social  center,  with  study 
clubs  and  other  activities,  including  a  gymnasium, 
is  the  method  taken  by  Homestead,  Pa.,  to  demon- 
strate that  a  library  need  not  be  merely  a  "mauso- 
leum of  books." 

*  *     * 

The  distinction  of  having  the  best  paid  one- 
room  country  school  teacher  in  the  United  States 
is  claimed  by  Logan  county,  111.,  which  pays  its 
teacher  $110  per  month  for  a  term  of  nine  months. 

Through  its  extension  division  the  University 
of  Kansas  will  give  courses  of  lectures  on  moral 
education  in  a  number  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
State  during  the  fall  of  1913. 

Thanks  to  the  wide-awake  leadership  of  men 
and  women,  especially  women,  interested  in  the 
schools,  a  number  of  Southern  communities  are 
making  a  winning  fight  against  illiteracy.  Wilkes 
county.  N    C.  for  instance,  reports,  together  with 


DICTIONARIES  NEW^WONDERFUL 


=  LAIRD  &  LEE'S 

Webster's  New  Standard  Series 

For  Public  and  Parochial  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges. 
Universities,  Libraries  and  General  Use 
Moro  page3,  Illustrations,  special  features, new   P1f*«-Tfil«.w»/lS**. 
I  words,  larger  type,  more  suDstantlally  bound,    LKCyCiOpCQaC 

[I  better  paper  than  any  other  series  of  Dlctlona-   S~?l _  7 

riea  published  In  America  or  Europe.    Library    LdltlOU 

All  words  spelled  out 
in  full,  phonetically  re- 
spelled  and  fully  de- 
fined ;  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs;  de- 
grees of  adjectives; 
plurals  of  nouns;  syno- 
nyms and  antonyms 
embodied  in  text  for 
convenience;  etymologies;  verbal  distinctions,  including  homonyms.  Educa- 
tional features:  10  supplemental  dictionaries.  1,440  pages,  2,000  text 
engravings,  25  full-page  platen,  11  in  colors.  Size,  7^x9?^  inches.  Bound  in 
imported  goat,  marbl<*d  edges,  patent  thumb  index,  enclosed  in 
corrugated  board  carton  — 

Fnrvrlnnprlir    Srhnol    Fditfnn    1.269  pages,  1,700  engravings,  14  full- 
Encyclopedic    JCHOUl    JCUIUUU    pag;Q  b]ack  pIateS)  9  C((iored°  contains 

everything  in  the  Encyclopedic  Library  Edition  EXCEPT  two  colored 
plates  and  supplemental  dictionaries.  Size,  7xSJJ4  inches.  Three-  £•*  «ft 
quarter  leather,  maroled  edges,  patent  thumb  iudex Jpj.Ul! 

High  School  and  Collegiate  Edition    ™%™Sti^£iJ£ 

nyms  and  antonyms.  Abridged  liom  Encyclopedic  Edition.  Size,  6x8 
inches.    Half  leather,  sprinkled    a*  j-a  Marbled  edges,  thumb 

edges,   NOT  indexed <pi.3U 

Students'  Common  School  Edition 


$5.00 


index. 


$1.75 


Intermediate  School  Edition 


760  pages,   840  engravings,  19 
full-page  plates.     Etymologies 
and  derivations.    Hemispheres  in  colors.    Size,  5x7  inches. 
Extra  (black)  cloth,  goldaud    nn        I        Hair   leather,  marbled        *.,  nn 

blind  stamped,  NOT  indexed....    OUC     |       elges.  thumb  indexed 3)1. 0U 

460  pages.      600  engravings.    30,000 
words;  6,000  synonyms.    Dictionaries 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  elocution  and  prosody.    Size,  43£x6J4  ins.    Abridged 
from  Students'  Common  School  Edition.     Extra  cloth  (black),  gold    g., 
and  blind  stamped 3ZC 

Flpmpntarv  Srhnnl    FHifinn    384  pages.  450  engravings.  Plates:  Pres- 
LiemeiUdry   jmuui    cumuli    Wents  0,  tj.  s.;   mathematical  planes 
angles,  and   bodies.    Abridged  from  Intermediate  School  Edition.    *,a 
Size,4Wx55£  iuches.    Extra  cloth  (black),  gold  and  blind  stamping <iOC 

S3*~  POWERFUL  ENDORSEMENTS'*® 

•'Webster's  New  Standard  American  Dictionary  is  a  most  admirable  internal  arrange- 
ment and  of  a  convenient  form  for  handling.  It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  diction- 
aries of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  1  congratulate  you  on  your  success." 

— James  R.   Day,  Chancellor  Syracuse  University. 

"My  own  large,  unabridged  volume,  will  at  once  be  stored  somewhere,  where  it  is 

out  of  the  way,  for  this  New  Standaid  Dictionary  answers  every  requirement  of  my  desk." 

— C.  B.  Dotson,  managing  editor  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press- 


Tor  sale  by  nil  booksellers,  schoolbook  eupply  houses,  jobbers,  or  direct  by 

LAIRD   4    LEE,   Publishers,  MUhi^ivenne  CHICAGO 


REAL  MERIT  WINS'! 


"To  read  and 
and  not  to 
know,  is  to 
plow  and 
not  to  sow." 


Everybody 
Should 
Own  a  Good 
Dictionary 


MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED" 

AT    ALL    EXPOSITIONS    WHERE    EXHIBITED 

A    BIG    SAVING    OF    MONEY 

TO  THE  SCHOOLS,  THE  TRADE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

III!  I,  mi, 

BECAUSE  we  not  only  give  better  books,  but  at  a  less  price. 

Chicago  saved  $9,000  in  e  ght  years ;   Los  Angeles  from  $3,000  to 

$4,000  in  five  years.     Other  towns  and  States  which  have  approved 

the  Laird  &  Lee  dictionaries  have  also  saved  money  proportionately 

according  to  number  of  books  used  in  the  schools, 
BECAUSE  we  allow  the  trade  a  larger  discount   than   has  been  the 

custom  to  give  on  high  grade  school  dictionaries. 
BECAUSE  the  public  also  has  been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 

opportunity  to  get  the  best  dictionaries  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
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other  notable  indications  of  school  betterment, 
the  fact  that  illiteracy  decreased  from  13  per  cent 
in  1900  to  2  per  cent  in  1912  " 

School  lunches  are  served  free  or  at  nominal 
cost  to  elementary  school  children  in  41  Ameri- 
can cities,  in  200  English,  150  German,  and  1200 
French  communities,  according  to  C.  F.  Lang^ 
Worthy,  chief  of  nutrition  investigations,  at 
Washington. 

*  *     * 

The  school  board  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  es- 
tablished an  open-air  school  for  the  anaemic  and 
sickly  children  whose  general  physical  condition 
demands   special   attention. 

*  *     * 

;  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  introduced  an  elective: 
vocational  course  in  the  eighth  grade  giving  eight 
periods  a  week  in  manual  training  and  drawing 
lor  the  boys  and  eight  periods  a  week  in  sewing 
^nd  cooking  for  the  girls. 

*  *     * 

For  the  first  time  the  schools  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  have  compulsory  attendance.  As  a  result,  729 
more  children  are  in  school  this  year  than  last, 
and  half  of  them  are  colored.  The  sentiment  of 
the  community  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the 
law. 

*  *     * 

j  A  number  of  the  leading  business  and  profes- 
sional men  are  giving  talks  to  the  high  school 
students  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  on  vocational  topics, 
thereby  giving  the  boys  and  girls  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  and  solving  the  problems  of  that  community. 

*  *     * 

\  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  which  has  had  a  co-operative 
industrial  course  in  successful  operation  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  experimenting  this  year 
with  a  co-operative  commercial  course.  Several 
seniors  have  been  alternating  each  half  day  be- 
tween office  and  school,  thus  learning  bookkeep- 
ing and  stenography  under  office  conditions.  The 
experiment  has  been  so  successful  that  more 
seniors  will  have  an  opportunity  next  year  to 
go  into  offices  one-half  of  each  school  day. 

*  *     * 

The  school  directors  of  Dubois,  Pa.,  have  under 
advisement  a  new  salary  schedule  prepared  by 
W.  R.  Straughn,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
based  on  preparation,  adequate  experience  to  al- 
low for  maturity  of  teaching  ideals,  and  on  ef- 
ficiency. Great  length  of  service  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  salary  question.  The  test  of  ef- 
ficiency is  the  average  of  the  estimate  of  the  prin- 
cipals  and  of  the   superintendent. 

j  A  commission  of  professional  educators  to  judge 
jthe  efficiency  of  school  superintendents  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer  in  a  -current  bulletin 
pf  the  United  States -TSureau  of  Education.  Dr. 
Strayer  objects  to  the  present  conditions  "where- 


by a  politician,  an  interested  book  publishing  com- 
pany, or  a  personal  enemy"  is  permitted  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  the  superintendent  withopt 
any  adequate  measure  of  his  work.  DrD.  Strayer 
thinks  a  permanent  commission  of  experts  would 
change  all  this. 

*  *     * 

Of  the  85  foreigners  who  are  in  Rome  this  year 
studying  the  Montessori  schools,  60  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  second  international  congress  on  the  teach- 
ing' of  domestic  science  and  arts  will  be  held  in 
Ghent,    Belgium,  June    15-19,    1913. 

At  least  one  American  State  finds  it  desirable 
to  publish  its  laws  in  Spanish.  The  New  Mexico 
department"  of  education  issues  a  special  Spanish 
edition   of  the  school   laws   and  of  constitutional 

provisions  .relating  to  education. 
'  *     *     * 

Sweden  maintains  schools  for  Laplanders'  child- 
ren in  the  north.  There  are  nomad  schools  with 
a  five-year  attendance  period  of  36  weeks  each, 
and  fixed  schools  with  a  winter  course  of  13 
weeks. 

*  *     * 

i  Two  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
&re  this  year  celebrating  their  fiftietth  anniversary 
of  school  teaching.  There  are  42  others  who 
have  taught  forty  years,  and  47  who  have  taught 
twenty-five  years.  The  Berlin  Teachers'  Society 
will  tender  a  banquet  to  these  veterans  in  De- 
cember. 

*  *     * 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  spent  $20,000  on  playgrounds 
last  year.  The  money  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription, through  the  efforts  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized playground  association.  "  The  enthusiasm 
for  playgrounds  has  since  spread  to  other  cities 
in  the  same  region,  notably  Pine  Bluff. 

*  *     * 

In  Pittsburgh  48  per  cent  of  the  63,141  elemen- 
tary pupils  investigated  were  behind  grade,  while 
11  per  cent  were  retarded  three  years  or  more. 
Dr.  J.  E.  W.  Wallin,  director  of  the  recently 
lorganized   psychological   clinic   of  the   University 


Mineral  Specimens 
and  Collections 

arranged  according  to  any  desired  text-book, 
minerals  for  class-work  by  weight,  scales  of 
hardness,  etc.,  supplied  at  reasonable  prices 
by  R.  M.  WILKE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  P.  O. 
Box  312.  Dealer  in  minerals  for  scientific 
use. 


of  Pittsburgh,  declares  that  at  least  3300  of  the 
children  should  be  in  special  classes. 
*     *     * 

;  The  State  normal  school  and  manual  arts  and 
home  economics  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  is 
holding  a  summer  session.  The  school  has  more 
demands  for  graduates  than  it  can  supply,  and  it 
is  certainly  doing  a  great  work  for  the  State.  Miss 
Ednah  Rich,  the  president,  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  State  the  kind  of  a  school  that  is  needed! 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 
JUST  OUT 


New— World  Health  Series  Book  III 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  John  W.  Ritchie. 
This  is  a  practical  textbook  that  teaches  health  con- 
servation through  practical  applications  to  daily  life 
of  modern  hygiene  based  on  physiological  principles 
as  required  in  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  it  is  the 
most  advanced  of  the  three  primers.  Cloth  256  pp. 
14S  illustrations.  List  price,  60  cents;  mailing  price, 
72     cents. 

A  Biographical  Study  of  Geography 

BARBARA'S  PHILIPPINE  JOURNEY.  By  Fran- 
cis Williston  Burks,  with  an  introduction  by  Frank 
M.  McMurry.  Cloth'.  Illustrated  by  Hermann 
Heyer,  Earl  Horter  and  G.  W.  Peters.  List  price, 
CO     cents;     mailing    price,     72     cents. 

This  book  may  be  classed  with  Jane  Andrews' 
"Seven  Little  Sisters"  and  "Each  and  All." 
Geographical  facts  in  relation  to  a  child  are  told 
in  story  form  in  simple  and  easy  style,  causing  the 
bock    to    tske    rank    as    literature. 


WORLD    BOOK   COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,   Col.,   508   Colorado   Building 
Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal    Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western  Journal   of   Education. 
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Supplementary  Hffi?, 

(graded),  usedin  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Address  Department  N 


A  SUGGESTION  WORTH  HEEDING 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  long  way  from  the  factories.  School  people  should  realize  this  and 
to  save  delay,  vexation  and  annoyance,  should  "shop  early."  We  are  prepared  to  supply 
promptly  anything  in  the  line  of 

School  Furniture,  School  Supplies,  Books  and  Apparatus 

BLACKBOARDS,  ETC. 

Send  us  your  orders  and  we  will  ship  when  you  need  the  goods.  Prices  and  estimates 
promptly  given.  May  we  send  our  new  catalogues  of  Furniture  and  Blackboard  Materials? 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street  .  —-  Everything  for  School  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should     Be    Done SO  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents.    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By    Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.      (Two    Doors    North) 


Rutland,  Vt.,  has  had  for  ten  years  a  summer 
school  for  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  in  the 
regular  classes.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
have  made  up  deficiencies  and  been  promoted,  and 
nearly  all  those  promoted  have  continued  to 
make  good  during  the  year  that  followed. 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  SO  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 


Vacation  1913 


A   HANDBOOK   OF 


SUMMER  RESORTS 

ALONG   THE    LINE    OF   THE 

Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 


This  book  tells  by  picture  and  word  of  the  many 
delightful  places  in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake 
and  Humboldt  counties  in  which ,  to  spend  your 
Vacation — Summer  Resorts,  Camping  Sites,  Farms 
and    Town     Homes. 

Copies  of  "Vacation  1913"  may  be  obtained  at 
City  Ticket  Offices  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
companies;  also  at  874  Market  St.  (Flood  Building), 
Sausalito    Ferry    Ticket    Office,    or    on    application    to 

J.  J.   GEARY,  G.   F.  and  P.  A., 
808    Phelan    Building,    San    Francisco 


SPRINGS 

Aetna  Springs  is  the  most  delightful 
summer  place  in  Northern  California. 
It  is  the  one  pleasing  resort  where  you 
can  in  every  sense  find  rest  amid  the 
prettiest  grounds  and  cottages  that 
time  and  care  have  produced.  A  sum- 
mer spent  at  Aetna  gives  one  a  yearn- 
ing for  another  season  of  its  rest  and 
quiet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Address 

LEN  D.  OWENS 

Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

FINNED,    FURRED,    FEATHERED 

is  the  name  of  a  new  booklet 
descriptive  of 

THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

in  the 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 

7% is   booklet  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation   to   any    Western    Pacific    Agent   or 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.     Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market   Street   Ferry  Depot.     Phone   Kearny   4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  Oakland.     Phone  Oakland  132 


Some  New  Books 

for 
Secondary  Schools 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

by  Gerrish  and  Cunningham 

General  method  of  procedure  is  from 
the  whole  to  the  part;  each  chapter  is 
treated  comprehensively  and  as  a 
unity;  order  of  arrangement  may  be 
changed  to  suit  any  course;  illustra- 
tions selected  from  charming  literary 
models;  stimulating  lists  of  subjects 
for  composition;  excellent  chapter  on 
Letter  Writing;  unequaled  exercises  in 
punctuation;  well  selected  list  for  sup- 
plementary reading. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 
by   Silas   E.   Coleman 

The  best  combination  of  an  accurate 
and  thoroughly  scientific  course  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrative  material,  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA 
by  Wells  and  Hart 

Eliminates  subjects  not  properly  be- 
longing in  the  ninth  year;  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year;  excels  in  method; 
combines  closely  related  processes ; 
abounds  in  thoroughly  practical  and 
modern  problems. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

by  Arey  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and  Morrey 

A  text  by  high  school  men ;  method 
of  presentation  is  that  of  the  secondary 
school ;  gives  comprehensive  view  of 
the  earth  as  a  changing  and  develop- 
ing whole ;  emphasis  laid  upon  econ- 
omic interpretation  of  phenomena  and 
natural  resources ;  thoroughly  modern. 

AN  ANCIENT   HISTORY 
by  Dr.  Hutton  Webster 

The  social,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Ancients  is  especially 
emphasized ;  influence  of  geographical 
features  on  history  given  attention ; 
strong  series  of  character  sketches  of 
leading  personalities  presented. 

Correspondence  in  reference  to 
these  books  is  solicited 


D.C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

Boston        New  York        Chicago 

565  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


G.  H.  Chilcote,  Mgr. 


Charles  F.  Scott 
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Book  Notes 


''Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,"  by  Merritt 
W.  Harper  of  the  Cornell  University,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$1.40  net.  This  book  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  study  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
the  schools.  It  is  also  useful  to  the  farmer  or 
general  ready  who  desire  a  book  treating  of  the 
several  classes  of  farm  animals.  It  treats  of  the 
breeds  of  horses,  of  the  various  kinds,  of  the 
principals  of  feeding,  the  care  and  management 
of  horses,  breeds  of  cattle,  care  and  management 
of  dairy  cattle,  care  and  management  of  beef 
cattle,  breeds  of  sheep,  breeds  of  swine,  breeds 
of  poultry.  The  book  is  illustrated  and  treatd 
in  so  simple  and  so  plan  and  so  definite  a  manner 
that  it  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to  students. 

*  *     * 

"Elements  of  Composition  for  Secondary 
Schools"  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  Yale  University,  and  John  Baker 
Opdrycke,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50.  The  plan  of  thjs  manual 
is  simple  and  logical.  The  whole  scheme  is  em- 
braced in  Means  of  Composition,  the  Ends  of 
Composition  and  Aids  to  Composition. 

"Chemistry  and  Its  Relations  to  Daily  Life"  by 
Louis  Kahlenberg  and  Edwin  B.  Hart,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$1.25  net.  This  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  chemis- 
try and  is  well  illustrated  and  especially  designed 
for  students  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

*  *     * 

The  Silver,  Burdett  Co.,  Boston,  W.  G.  Hart- 
ranft,  Pacific  Coast  agent,  have  issued  the  Silver- 
Burdett  Arithmetics,  books  one,  two  and  three. 
The  Silver-Burdett  Arithmetics  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in 
arithmetic  that  will  train  pupils;  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  facility  in  using  figures;  to 
a  more  skillful  application  of  numbers  to  the 
problems  of  everyday  life;  to  correct  expression 
of  the  logical  steps  leading  to  results.  To  se- 
cure these  ends  the  authors  have  provided  an 
abundance  of  well  graded  drill  exercises;  replaced 
theoretical  and  difficult  exercises  with  practical 
problems;  included  enough  model  solutions  to 
acquaint  the  pupil  with  correct  forms  and  to 
induce  habits  of  neatness  and  order. 

*  *     * 

"Buker-Felter  Arithmetics,"  books  one  and  two, 
published  by  the  Silver,  Burdett  Co.,  Boston.  The 
authors  claim  that  this  series  is  the  result  of 
conviction  and  experience;  conviction  that  the 
study  of  arithmetic  should  teach  children  to 
handle  figures  intelligently,  rapidly  andaccurately; 
experience,  gained  through  years  in  the  class- 
room, of  the  simplest,  quickest  and  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  securing  these  results. 

*  *     * 

"The  Education  of  Tomorrow,"  by  Arland  D 
Weeks,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Education,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Published  by 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  New  York.  Price  $1.25 
net.  This  book  grapples  in  vigorous  and  brilliant 
fashion  with  the  pressing  question  of  educational 
aims  and  ideals,  and  considers  who,  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  knowledge,  should,  in  our  economic 
democracy,  be  taught  to  the  millions  in  our 
schools  in  order  that  well-being  in  the  best  and 
fullest  sense  shall  be  most  widely  diffused.  The 
question  of  the  relative  claims  of  cultural  and 
vocational  subjects  in  school  curricula  is  of  the 
highest  importance  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  the   finest  minds. 

*  *     * 

"Work  and  Life,"  by  W.  L.  Howerth,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  California.  Published 
by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  New  York,    Price  $1.50 


net.  How  to  organize  and  conduct  our  economic 
institutions,  strongly  intrenched  as  they  are  in 
privilege  and  power,  so  that  their  benefits  may  be 
more  justly  shared  by  all  the  members  of  society 
is  the  problem  at  which  Prof.  Howerth  works  to 
good  purpose  in  this  carefully  reasoned  and  prac- 
tically suggestive  book.  The  author's  point  of 
view  is  throughout  optimistic  and  human.  He 
contends  for  increased  co-operation,  holding  that 
its  palpable  wastefulness  alone  dooms  the  pres- 
ent economic  system. 

*  *     * 

"Deutsches  Lern-Und  Lesebuch,"  by  W.  E. 
Mosher,  Professor  of  German,  Oberlin  College, 
and  Florence  G.  Jenney,  Instructor  in  German, 
Vassar  College.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,   Boston.     Price  $1.25  net. 

*  *     * 

"Erstes  Lesebuck,"  by  Martin  Schmidhofer, 
Supervisor  of  German,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price 
40  cents. 

*  *     * 

A  GOOD  INCENTIVE 

To  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 

San  Francisco  School  Department. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Grade  teachers  who  can  teach  a  modern  lan- 
guage, nature  study,  gardening,  elementary  sci- 
ence, mechanical  or  technical  drawing,  typewrit- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  or  manual  training  are  re- 
quested to  write  to  the  president  stating  qualifi- 
cation and  training  for  such  work.  Teachers 
may  increase  their  qualification  in  these  sub- 
jects by  availing  themselves  of  the  summer  school 
at  Berkeley. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  R.  NORRIS, 
Acting  Secretary  Board  of  Education. 


Summer  School  of  Arts  &  Crafts 

Carmel-by-the  Sea 
Fourth  Season,  July  7th  to  August  15th 

Instructions  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Handcraft, 

Dramatic  Expression,   French,  Spanish, 

Piano  Forte  and  Dancing 

Circulars  on  application 
HELENA  WOOD  SMITH,  Director 

P.  O. — Carmel,    Monterey    County,    California 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 


SURGEON     DENTIST 


Telephone  Kearny  1630 


Rooms  308. 309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE  M0NTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles   from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


55S\4irket  Street 

San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Stree 

Los  Angeles 


K' 


reramic  Studio  Magazine 

.     -,  FOR  THE  ** 

Ghina  Painter  and  Potter 


is  also  used  by  Art  Teachers  of  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  their  Design  Classes.  $4.00  the  year. 
10  cents  for  sample  copy. 

KERAMIC  STUDIO  PUB.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


We  are  the  Agency  to  secure  positions  for  teachers  in 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
New  Mexico.  Write  us  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  showing 
how   to   place  our   teachers. 


*g 


Rocky  Mr  Teachers 

/IG£/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD  G.  DENVER.C0L0. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AG  EN  C  Y 

CHICAGO 


A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.    We       /   .j*"  ^ 
r\o  not   send  you   printed  notification   blanks   telling  you   to       /  ^  ^P  N<>'  «S 
"go  after"  vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.      We  write  up        /  £•  J'^f^ 
and    send    the    employer    a    special    bound    report    upon  c>  o°b    ^ 

your    qualifications,    showing    preparation,    personality,      //^/A; 
credentials    and   experience.     This    costs    us   money,       ..     /%.<*•      J'ifJ' 


but    it    places    you    in    the    position    you    desire. 
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Sl«l  Automatic 
Single  Desk 


Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 

Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded 
Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin 
ish;  Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 

If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  even 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


365-367  MARKET  STREET 
S*n  Francisco,  Cat. 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Los  Ange'es,  Cal. 


W  D.  Fonnimore    \  i   I    /   i    A.  R.  Fennimore 
\  \\\  \J-  w-  Davis'    • 


^llSpf 


181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221   Broadway,  Oakland 


You  don't  have  to  wear  spectacles— 

The  New  "Equipoise"  enables  any- 
one to  wear  eyeglasses,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  nose  may  be  to  fit. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:   24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 


Address  Leila  France  McDermott 


Los  Altos,  Cal. 


If    You     Want    Anything    and     Don't    Knew     Where     to    Get     It  —  Write     to 

N.  O.  WICHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


OCEAN  SHORE  RAILROAD 

"REACHES     THE    BEACHES" 

Delightful  Camping  Sites— By  The  Seashore 

Surf  Bathing,   Fishing,   Mountain   Tramping,   Boating,   Etc. 

Everything  to  Make  Your  Vacation  Worth  While 

ALONG    THE    LINE    OF    THE 

Most   Beautiful   Highway   in   all   America 

DAILY    EXCURSIONS     ONE    DOLLAR 

DEPOT:   12th  AND  MISSION  STS. 

For   Full   Information   Address  I.   N.   RANDALL,  General   Agent.  San   Francisco 


JUST  A  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
FOR 

INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

7th,  8th  and  9th  grades 

ENGLISH 

Blodgett:    Fifth   Reader. 

Richmond:      World      Literature      Readers; 

American  and   England,   Egypt,   Greece 

and   Rome    (just   published). 
Kittredge    and    Farley:    Advanced    English 

Grammar. 
Hanson:  English  Composition. 
Tarbell:  Essentials  of  English  Composition. 
Stevenson:  Treasure  Island. 
Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Plutarch:   Lives. 
Franklin:  Autobiography. 
Hale:  A  Man  Without  a  Country. 
Scott:   Ivanhoe. 

Gayley  &  Flaherty:   Poetry  of  the  People. 
Gayley:  Classic  Myths. 

SCIENCE 

Gulick:  Control  of  Body  and  Mind. 

Clute:    Agronomy. 

Meier:  Home  and  School   Gardens.. 

Conn:  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the 
Home. 

Bergen  &   Caldwell:   Practical   Botany. 

Keller  &  Bishop:  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial  Geography. 

Higgins:    First    Science    Book. 

Higgins:  Simple   Experiments  in  Physics. 

COMMERCIAL 

Miner:  Introductory  Course  in  Bookkeeping. 

Moore  &  Miner:  Practical  Business  Arith- 
metic. 

Atwood:   Commercial   Speller. 

Allen:  Industrial  Studies  in  the  United 
States. 

MUSIC 
Newton  &  Baldwin:  Standard  Song  Classics. 

MATHEMATICS 
Hawkes,  Luby  &  Touton:  First  Course  in 

Algebra. 
Wentworth-Smith:   Vocational   Algebra. 
Cobb:    Elements   of   Applied   Mathematics. 
Breckenridge,    Mersereau    &    Moore:    Shop 
Problems    in    Mathematics. 

HISTORY 

Atkinson:    European    Beginnings    of   Ameri 

can  History. 
Myers:   Ancient   History. 
Montgomery:   English  History. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
D'Ooge:  Latin  for  Beginners. 
Gronow:  Jung  Deutschland. 
Muller  &  Wenckebach:  Gluck  Auf. 
Lazare:   Lectures   Faciles. 
Aldrich   &   Foster:    French   Reader. 
Lazare:  Premieres  Lectures  en  Prose  et  en 

Vers. 
Cyr:  Libro  Primero  de  Lectura. 
Cyr:   Libro   Segundo  de   Lectura. 
Harrison:    Elementary  Spanish   Reader. 
Coester:    Spanish    Grammar. 
Valera:   El   Pajaro  Verde. 
Pinney:  Spanish-English  Conversation. 

BOOKS    FOR    INTERMEDIATE   HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Smith:   The  Teaching   of  Arithmetic. 
Leavitt:   Examples  of  Industrial   Education. 
Sargent:      Fine     and      Industrial     Arts     in 

Elementary  Schools. 
Parker:     History    of     Modern     Elementary 

Education. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

717  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


California 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  lock  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that    it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware, 
Presiden  t,  Chicn.  Cal. ;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers*  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

It  was  held  this  year  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, in  the  State  of  Utah  and  at  the  City 
of  Salt  Lake.  About  a  hundred  California 
teachers  went  there,  too  many  to  catalogue. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  were  Mr.  Barr  of 
the  1915  Exposition,  Supt.  Frick  of  Oakland, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Sierra  news,  Supts. 
Barker  and  Cox  of  Oakland,  Supt.  Nelson  of 
Bakersfield,  Supt.  Irwin  of  Lake  County, 
Supt.  Roy  Cloud  of  San  Mateo  County,  Miss 
Minnie  Coulter  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  Cali- 
fornia party  was  organized  to  capture  the 
.1915  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  Oakland  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  Exposition.  The  sinews 
of  war  were  furnished  by  the  Oakland  Pro- 
motion Committee  through  its  secretary, 
Joseph  E.  Caine,  who  accompanied  the  party 
as  guide,  mentor  and  friend.  The  expedition 
was  entirely  successful  and  won  the  coveted 
prize  hands  down,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen 
before  the  event. 


Wonderful  Experience 

'Twas  a  wonderful  experience  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  Mormons  and  to  look  at  the  work 
they  have  done.  It  is  only  66  years  since 
Brigham  Young  led  in  his  little  colony  of 
143  men,  two  women  and  three  children, 
with  horses  and  mules  and  oxen  and  cows. 
They  came  through  Emigrant  Canyon  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  and  picked  out  a  site 
on  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the  great 
salt  lake.  It  was  Mexican  soil.  It  was  a  land 
of  little  rain.  Jim  Bridger,  the  famous  scout, 
who  knew  the  country  best,  sneered  at  the 
idea  of  settling  there  and  offered  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  bushel  of  corn  that  could  ever 
be  produced  in  that  barren  place. 


Determined  Leader 

But  Brig-ham  Young,  big  whiskered,  broad 
shouldered,  far  seeing,  determined,  46  years 


old,  paid  no  attention  to  faint  hearts  or 
doubtful  sneers.  He  cried  "Here  is  the 
place!"  and  set  instantly  to  work  to  lay  out 
his  future  city  on  the  lonesome  desert.  He 
stuck  his  cane  in  the  hard  soil  and  said 
"Here  will  we  build  a  temple  to  our  God." 
He  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  the  first  United  States  flag  on 
Mexican  territory;  for  be  it  remembered  this 
was  in  1847. 

One  of  his  followers  drove  a  stake  in  the 
hole  made  by  Brigham's  cane.  In  a  few  days 
they  laid  out  the  city,  with  that  hole  as  the 
spiritual  and  political  nucleus. 

A  ten-acre  lot  or  block  called  Temple 
Block  was  marked  out,  with  lines  correctly 
run  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Streets 
were  about  it,  North  Temple  street,  South 
Temple,  East  Temple  and  West  Temple. 
Other  blocks  and  other  streets  were  laid  out 
in  all  directions.  To  the  north,  First  street 
north.  Second  street  north.  Third  street 
north,  and  so  on.  To  the  south,  First  street 
south,  Second  street  south,  and  so  on.  To 
the  west.  First  street  west.  Second  street 
west,  and  so  to  the  east.  The  streets  wrere 
132  feet  wide. 


The  present  system  must  change  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  My  plan  is 
for  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  voca- 
tional, industrial,  and  technical  side  of  educa- 
tion, so  that  the  children  shall  not  leave 
school  with  a  broad  smattering  only  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  but  so  that  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  future;  so 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  do  every  form  of 
work  well  in  the  shop,  in  the  factory,  and  in 
the  home. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


The  Granite  Temple 

Immediately  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
temple  were  laid — a  great  stone  temple,  of 
cold  gray  granite,  that  was  to  require  forty 
years  to  build  and  an  expenditure  of  four 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  sharp  minarets  pierce 
the  sky  over  200  feet  above  the  foundation. 
Its  great  stones  were  hauled  by  oxen,  each 
trip  requiring  four  days'  time,  a  process  so 
slow  and  so  laborious  that  after  a  number  of 
years  of  canal  was  dug  to  transport  the 
heavy  blocks  by  water.  Before  the  canal 
was  completed,  however,  a  railroad  sup- 
planted it. 

The  tallest  central  spirt  is  capped  by  a 
heroic  figure  of  the  Angel  Moroni,  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  to  the  world.  It  was  Moroni, 
accorrf'sj'ta  the  belief  of  the  Mormons,  who 
appeared  to  Joseph  Smith  and  revealed  to 
him  the  tablets  containing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

The  temple  within  is  furnished  and  fitted 

magnificently,    so    'tis    said none    but    the 

most  devout  of  the  Mormons  ever  go  inside, 
and  then  only  for  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monies of  death  and  marriage.  Rich  carvings, 
elegant   paintings,   leather   furniture,   mural 


decorations,    enhance    the    luxuriousness    of 
this  holy  place. 

* 
The  Temple  Block 

The  ten-acre  block  about  the  temple  was 
surrounded  by  a  noble  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  sandstone  base,  adobe  body  covered 
with  cement,  and  a  sandstone  cap.  This  was 
built  partly  as  a  protection  from  Indians  and 
party  to  give  employment  for  the  faithful. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  other  buildings  with- 
in the  walls — the  Tabernacle,  the  assembly 
hall,  an  information  bureau,  a  literary  bu- 
reau, engine  house  and  green  house.  Trees, 
flowers  and  statuary  adorn  the  grounds. 

The  seagull  column  is  a  tall  and  slender 
granite  shaft,  bearing  on  its  top  a  large 
globe.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  seagull,  which 
is  almost  a  sacred  bird  with  the  Mormon 
people.  During  their  first  year  the  people 
planted  crops,  and  upon  the  outcome  depend- 
ed their  life  or  death  for  the  first  winter.  The 
fiields  became  green  and  promising  and  all 
seemed  well.  But  along  came  countless  mil- 
lions of  grass  hoppers,  laying  waste  the 
fields.  Despair  seized  the  people,  for  no  help 
was  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  Missouri 
River,  a  six  months'  journey  by  ox  team ! 
But  in  the  islands  of  the  lake  live  the  sea- 
gulls, and  soon  they  came  to  the  salvation  of 
the  farmers.  They  devoured  increbible  quan- 
tities of  grasshoppers,  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
returned  to  their  islands,  vomited  them  up 
and  returned  again  and  again  to  the  fields 
and  thus  saved  them  from  the  enemy.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  you  can  look  at  the 
column  yourself. 


The  Tabernacle 

The  Tabernacle  is  the  great  Mormon  audi- 
torium and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
buildings  in  Temple  Square.  It  was  a  dar- 
ing conception  for  the  time,  a  low,  egg- 
shaped  structure  extending  over  the  whole 
floor  in  a  single  arch  with  no  interior 
columns  or  other  supports — and  big  enough 
to  seat  in  comfort  8000  persons — and  with 
great  doors  opening  outward  that  will  em- 
pty the  hall  in  three  or  four  minutes  !  And  all 
this  when  there  were  no  nails  nearer  than  the 
Missouri  River!  The  roof  is  ten  feet  thick, 
a  criss-cross  of  timbers,  held  in  -place  by 
wooden  pins  and  tied  by  strips  of  rawhide  ! 
The  roof  is  covered  with  split  shingles, 
brought  from  the  distant  mountains  at  great 
labor.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
covered  with  tin.  as  a  protection  from  fire'. 
The  egg-shaoed  interior  is  huge — a  city  block 
in  length  and  as  high  as  a  tree.  To  be  ex- 
act, it  is  250  feet  long.  150  feet  wide  and  70 
feet  high.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  very 
remarkable.  The  choir  leader  in  front  seated 
a  party  of  us  in  the  rear,  200  feet  away — 
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and  dropped  a  pin.  We  distinctly  heard  it 
fall.  He  rubbed  his  hands.  We  heard  the 
friction. 


The  Great  Organ 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Tabernacle 
— and  of  the  Mormon  people — is  the  great 
pipe  organ  that  stands  at  the  small  end  of 
the  egg  and  dominates  the  entire  structure. 
Huge  and  impressive,  its  great  golden  pipes 
reach  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  are  surmount- 
ed and  surrounded  by  magnificent  carvings 
in  black  walnut.  There  are  more  than  5000 
separate  pipes.  The  power  for  blowing  the 
wind  into  the  pipes  is  furnished  by  a  ten- 
horse  power  motor  in  the  basement.  The 
player  sits  at  a  keyboard  away  down  below 
the  organ,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir.  There 
are  three  organists — Kimball  is  one  and  Can- 
non another — old  Mormon  names.  But  these 
organists  are  musicians  of  rare  skill,  trained 
in  the  conservatories  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe. 


The  Organ  in  Action 

This  organ  is  one  of  the  great  instruments 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  color  or  shade  of 
tone  that  it  cannot  express.  It  can  bellow 
like  a  bull  and  its  elephantine  rumblings 
shake  the  earth.  It  can  give  the  clear  gold- 
en tune  of  the  flute  or  the  delicate,  bird-like 
note  of  the  woodland  songster.  It  can  go  up 
to  heaven  in  a  thrilling  burst  or  clown  into 
the  cellar  in  a  deep  bass  that  makes  you 
tremble.  Its  vox  humana  stop  gives  the 
sweet,  far  away,  delicious  effect  of  a  choir  of 
human  voices — you  can  actually  hear  the 
words  enunciated,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  song 
that  you  know. 

Every  day  at  12  o'clock  one  of  the  organ- 
ists give  a  recital.  Everyone  was  free  to  at- 
tend, but  the  doors  were  closed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  remained  shut  until  the  close.  It 
was  a  very  solemn  function,  with  no  ap- 
plause or  moving  about  in  the  audience. 
Half  a  dozen  classical  selections  were  ren- 
dered, a  rare  treat  for  all  who  had  music  in 
their  souls. 

High  Musical  Ability 

I  confess  with  shame  that  there  is  no  mu- 
sic in  my  soul.  I  have  heard  Ewanee  River 
so  many  thousand  times  that  it  is  a  horror. 
I  have  heard  so  many  million  sentimental 
songs  warbled  and  screeched  and  mumbled 
and  butchered  and  mangled  and  assassinated 
that  I  can  hardly  resist  the  instinct  to  run 
and  hide  under  the  bed  whenever  a  singer 
and  a  piano  come  into  conjunction.  "I 
1-o-o-v-e  but  thee"  is  to  me  a  frightful  night- 
mare, oppressing  my  spirits  with  dark  and 
bloody  treasons. 

fudge  my  astonishment,  then,  when  the 
music  of  I 'tali  surprised  and  delightetd  me. 
The  sensations  were  distinctly  agreeable. 
There  is  no  other  city  in  the  United  States 
that  is  so  interested  in  music  or  that  sup- 
ports music  upon  such  a  high  plane  or  that 
so  universally  appreciates  and  produces 
good  music.  Every  little  town  has  its  mu- 
sical director,  enthusiastic  and  inspired. 
Every  day  ambitions  and  remarkable  musi- 
cal productions  were  rendered. 


Dignified  Functions 

One  evening  an  oratorio,  the  ''Creation," 
was  given  outdoors  on  the  grounds  of  the 
State  University  before  an  audience  of  4000 
persons.  'Twas  on  a  gentle,  swelling  slope 
at  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  overlook- 
ing the  twinkling  lights  and  the  myriad 
homes  of  the  great  city.  The  sun  went  down 
in  splendor  and  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city 
during  the  progress  of  the  action.  Milton's 
dignified  words  and  Hayden's  classic  music 
portrayed  the  creation  of  the  world.  Gabriel 
and  Raphael  and  the  other  angels  sang 
Adam  and  Eve.  A  splendid  orchestra,  with 
every  instrument  from  kettledrums  to  flage- 
olets, twined  about  the  songs  a  limpid  stream 
of  music,  binding  them  together  into  a  com- 
plete and  harmonious  whole. 

In  the  front  seats  sat  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Regents  of  the  university  and  the 
visiting  dignitaries  of  the  Conventional  As- 
sociation. All  about  were  ranged  the  visit- 
ors and  the  people  of  the  town.  Music  ap- 
pealed to  them.  They  appreciated  it,  en- 
joyed it. 

Another  evening,  the  Messiah  was  ren- 
dered at  the  Tabernacle,  with  the  thunders 
of  the  great  organ  for  reinforcement.  No 
session  was  held  unless  about  half  the  time 
was'  occupied  by  choruses,  choirs,  solos, 
quartets  from  the  schools  of  the  city  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  It  is  surely  a  musical 
people  that  dwells  among  the  mountains. 


An  Industrious  People 

Industry  is  the  watchword  of  the  Mormon 
people.  The  busy  beehive  is  their  symbol. 
Over  the  great  organ  in  the  Tabernacle,  high 
up  near  the  curving  ceiling,  hangs  a  large 
beehive  outlined  in  electric  lights,  with  elec- 
ric  bees  continually  coming  and  going.  On 
the  tip  top  of  the  lofty  and  magnificent  Hotel 
Utah  stands  a  giant  beehive  that  blazes  with 
a  thousand  bulbs  at  night.  The  beehive  is 
painted  on  the  curtains,  woven  in  the  rugs, 
burnt  into  the  china.  The  people  are  urged 
by  their  leaders  to  engage  in  agriculture,  to 
till  the  soil,  rather  than  to  chase  after  mines 
or  to  engage  in  commerce. 

They  are  a  temperate  people  too.  A  de- 
vout Mormon  cannot  use  tobacco  or  liquor. 
There  are  140  saloons  in  the  city,  but  none 
are  kept  by  Mormons.  Saloons  were  kept 
out  for  many  years  and  they  were  finally  ad- 
mitted by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  against  the  efforts  of  the 
people. 

The  Mormons  are  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  for  education.  They  get  teachers 
from  everywhere,  and  pay  them  liberally. 
Their  schools  so  far  as  I  an  see  are  fully  up 
to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  in 
every  particular.  They  are  up  to  date,  eager 
and  ambitious. 


A  Little  Eccentricity 

From  the  foregoing,  you  will  see  that  I  got 
a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  Mormons. 
They  seem  to  be  industrious,  temperate,  hon- 
est and  religious.  To  be  sure,  they  had  in 
the  early  days  a  little  eccentricity,  a  pecca- 
dillo, called  polygamy.  But  who  are  we,  to 
be  casting  the  first  stone?     Didn't'  our  an- 


cestors live  at  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts? I  have  never  been  a  maiden  lady 
yet;  but  if  I  were  I  should  prefer  to  marry 
a  long  whiskedel  Mormon  en  bloc,  rather 
than  to  be  roasted  at  the  stake  by  a  circle  of 
solemn,  blue-nosed  Yankees. 

When  polygamy  was  abolished  by  law  the 
federal  government  sent  out  $75,000  to  build 
an  asylum  for  the  extra  wives,  who  had  no 
legal  husbands.  But  nobody  used  it;  it  fell 
into  decay  and  was  sold.  What  kind  of  a 
life  would  be  led  there?  What  kind  of  a  man 
would  send  his  women  there?  Those  who 
had  got  their  foot  into  it  couldn't  get  out 
gracefully.  We  must  be  patient,  and  wait 
for  the  old  folks  to  die  off.  Plural  marriages 
are  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  •  They  are  no 
longer  solemnized.  Give  a  little  time  and 
this  whole  matter  will  disappear,  just  as 
Salem  witchcraft  did.  Remember  it  is  only 
66  years  since  the  first  settler  came  to  Utah. 
In  a  hundred  years  or  two  hundred  every- 
thing will  be  lovely. 

* 
The  Metropolis 

Salt  Lake  City  has  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  tall  sky  scrapers,  beautiful  broad 
streets,  trees,  lawns,  homes,  warehouses, 
banks,  stores,  factories.  Only  66  years  ago  it 
was  a  burning  desert,  a  six  months'  journey 
away  from  succor.  The  Mormon  people 
were  persecuted,  they  were  hedged  about 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  they  were  de- 
pendent upon  themselves,  they  had  a  great 
leader.  No  wonder  they  became  strong  and 
prospered.  That  environment  will  bring  out 
the  strength  of  human  nature.  The  human 
animal  responds  and  adapts  itself  to  physical 
difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
city  is  its  drinking  fountains.  On  every 
street  corner  and  all  public  places  are  bub- 
bling fountains,  pouring  out  clear  streams 
of  ice-cold  water,  fresh  from  the  snows  of 
the  mountains.  These  streams  are  gathered 
together  in  clear  brooks  that  flow  along  the 
gutters  night  and  day,  nourishing  the  trees 
and  cooling  the  hot  atmosphere. 

We  think  of  the  city  as  being  on  the  banks 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  To  reach  the  shore, 
however,  we  must  take  a  railroad  and  travel 
swiftly  half  an  hour,  to  Saltair,  the  great 
beach  resort.  This  is  as  far  as  the  ocean 
from  Los  Angeles,  as  Folsom  from  Sacra- 
mento, as  Stanford  University  from  San 
Jose.  Saltair  has  acres  of  roller  coasters,  hot 
dogs  and  the  other  things  that  go  to  make 
up  the  conventional  summer  resort. 
*     %     * 

"There  are  no  difficulties  in  tlie  South  that 
white  men  and  black  men,  working  together, 
cannot  settle,"  said  Booker  T.  Washington  re- 
cently. "There  is  enough  of  wisdom,  patience, 
Christianity,  and  common  sense  in  the  South  to 
solve  all  the  so-called  race  problems."  In  his 
trip  through  Virginia  Dr.  Washington  urged  the 
negroes  everywhere  "to  grasp  the  fundamental 
things  of  life;  to  get  some  land;  build  a  good 
home;  start  a  bank  accouat;  become  reliable  and 
progressive  in  labor;  remain  in  the  South  on  the 
land;  keep  out  of  Northern  cities;  economize 
time  and  money;  draw  the  line  hard  and  tight 
against  loafers,  gamblers,  and  drunkards  and  get 
an    education    which    fits    for   service." 
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Shall  We  Teach  Dead  Languages? 


"Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  Signi- 
jicent  admonition  !  If  only  it  were  followed 
in  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  the  dead 
languages  in  our  high  schools  of  today,  what 
newness,  richness,  and  invigoration  might  be 
infused  into  the  characters  of  innumerable 
students,  who  suffer  the  penalty  that  the  sins 
of  educators  (so-called),  who  will  not  under- 
stand, are  visited  upon  the  innocent  of  all 
generations. 

Let  us  take  Latin  and  Greek,  as  specific 
subjects  of  attack.  I  make  the  raw  assertion 
that  the  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  these 
dead  languages,  the  pets  of  superannuated 
scholastic  anaemics,  is  almost  an  utter  loss, 
not  to  characterize  its  use  in  that  aspect  as  a 
positive  crime  against  our  boys  and  girls. 

To  begin  with,  the  study  of  these  lan- 
gauges  does  not  afford  knowledge  in  an)' 
sense.  No  one  ever  pretended  that  the 
converse  is  true,  nor  ever  will  pretend  it. 
We  do  not  teach  these  languages,  nor  expect 
lour  students  to  learn  them  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  real  knowledge.  Futhermore,  the 
teachers  who  specialize  in  them  know  full 
well  that  their  students,  when  all  is  told  and 
done,  are  not  masters  of  the  subjects,  and 
itjhat  they  are  not,  in  honesty,  better  than 
crude  workmen.  Not  a  work  in  Latin,  not 
a  work  in  Greek,  but  has  been  translated  into 
English,  with  accuracy  and  a  near  perfection, 
at  the  hands  of  a  master.  Hence,  everything 
of  use  and  benefit  of  all  who  can  read  Eng- 
lish. I  venture  to  say  that  one  who  reads  a 
good  translation  of  Cicero,  or  Horace,  has  a 
far  better  conception  of  the  thought,  manner 
and  style  of  either,  than  the  foremost  of  our 
ischoolboys  can  ever  attain  through  the  origi- 
nals. Why,  then,  are  four  years  practically 
wasted  on  Latin  and  Greek?  Is  it  to  puff  up 
Ithese  young  people  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  learned?  Is  it  to  appease  their  vanity 
that  they  have  conversed  in  true  legal  tender 
with  the  great  writers  of  the  past?  Is  is  to 
improve  their  drawing-room  manners,  that 
the  young  man  may  not  be  ashamed  in  the 
presence  of  lady  fair,  who  she  rolls  her 
tongue  about  some  sweet  Latin  phrase, 
culled  from  Virgil?    Avaunt. 

To  revel  in  the  high  school  days  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  to  go  back,  as  in  a  vision,  to  the 
circus  of  boyhood.  Poor  old  Caesar,  glorious 
Cicero,  charming  Virgil,  and  wise  Horace, 
noble  Romans  all,  what  have  you  done  to  de- 
serve it?  Surely  those  gods  of  yours  were 
cruel  to  allow  it  all  to  come  to  pass. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  first  beauties 
of  any  language  is  its  pronunciation.  Yet  our 
Latin  of  today  is  taught  with  at  least  five 
various  pronunciations,  and  if  the  old 
Romans  could  spring  forth  from  their  tombs, 
they  would  not  recognize  any  of  them ;  in- 
deed, they  would  recoil  in  horror,  as  from 
intangible  gibberish.  Likewise  with  Greek. 
The  latter  would  have  about  as  much  com- 
prehension, as  if  he  were  addressed  in 
Chinese.  Also,  we  know  that  a  modern 
Greek,  meeting  an  ancient  Greek,  could  con- 
verse with  him  almost  as  intelligibly  as 
might  a   German  with   an   Esquimo.     Even 
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that  is  not  enough.  We  are  so  bent  on  an- 
glocizing  all  things  that  man}'  of  our  schools 
abolish  entirely  from  the  reading  of  Greek 
the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks  peculiar  to 
that  language,  which  alone  give  its  pronunci- 
ation semblance-  of  the  classic  language  of 
the  ancients. 

But  it  may  be  that  pronunciation,  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  practical,  is  unimportant. 
To  the  substance,  then,  the  real  substance, 
the  translation,  the  understanding,  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  language!  But,  shades  of 
William  Shakespeare,  there's  the  rub ! 
Here  it  is,  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  from  Jup- 
iter to  the  lowliest  of  the  Penates,  that  we 
of  the  twentieth  century  doff  our  hats,  and 
ask,  though  we  do  not  deserve,  your  forgive- 
ness: 

You,  O  Caesar;  you,  O  Cicero;  you,  O 
Virgil,  and  you,  O  Horace,  noble  Romans 
all,  when  I  think  how  each  of  you  is  daily 
butchered  and  quartered  by  the  high  school 
students  of  our  glorious  State,  and  all  the 
others,  who  understand  your  style  as  the 
turtle  understands  the  hereafter,  who  have 
ability  to  use  your  language  as  humans  have 
ability  to  leap  to  the  moon — when  I  think 
of  these  things  my. heart  beats  for  you  in 
sympathy,  my  mind  congratulates  you  that 
you  sleep  beneath  the  centuries  of  pathetic 
dust. 

Two  things  are  known  to  every  boy  or 
girl  who  studies  Caesar.  Two  things  will 
remain  indelibly  fixed  in  their  memory  until 
the  last  spark  of  life  goes  out,  namely,  that 
all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that 
Caesar  built  a  bridge.  That  bridge,  of  all 
bridges,  would,  I  think,  upon  a  straw  vote, 
be  considered  the  most  notorious.  Long- 
fellow stood  upon  his  bridge  only  at  mid- 
night, but  we.  by  hundreds,  we,  by  thou- 
sands, have  stood  upon,  rocked  upon,  and 
fallen  through,  that  bridge  of  Caesar's';  we 
have  driven  the  piles,  and  tied  the  rafts  and 
rafters  together,  all  with  the  aid  of  copious 
notes,  various  dictionaries,  ponies  and  re- 
views. 

As  for  Cicero,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
above  mentioned  notes,  dictionaries,  etc., 
and  side  lines,  not  to  mention  the  preface, 
we  managed  to  get  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
very  polished  speaker,  who  made  a  target 
of  one  Cataline,  who,  in  turn,  we  all  agreed, 
was  the  villain  of  the  play. 

Virgil,  we  still  remember  as  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  Romans.  When  we  began 
to  translate  him,  "armed  and  manned  a 
canoe,"  we  thought  we  were  pretty  near  to 
the  original,  and  we  were  about  as  near  in 
reality,  as  most  students  ever  get  to  their 
Latin  course  in  general.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten that  the  Aeneid  consisted  of  six 
books — no,  there  were  more,  but  that  is  the 
number  we  were  supposed  to  read. 

Horace  was  a  tough  one.  Dictionaries 
and  imagination  worked  overtime  on  him. 
And  what  did  Horace  teach  us?  As  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  that  some  one  or  other 
(Piso,  was  it?)  had  two  sons,  who  aspired 
to  be  poets,  and  the  father  called  upon  Hor- 


ace to  dissuade  them,  and  Horace  wrote  his 
famous  "Ars  Poetica."  beginning  with  that 
allegory  of  the  various  parts  of  different 
animals  united  so  as  to  form  an  incongruous 
creature,  I  suppose  the  idea  being  to  convey 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  style  of  some 
of  our  twentieth  century  poetry,  and  to  ban- 
ish from  the  minds  of  the  two  youths  all 
idea  of  courting  the  muse,  encouraging 
them  rather  to  devote  their  talents  to  some 
useful  vocation.  However  that  may  be, 
whether  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil  or  Horace, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  students  who  de- 
vote four  years  to  their  study  at  high  school, 
are,  in  the  cold  concrete,  dismal  failures — 
they  don't  learn  Latin,  in  the  sense  that 
they  can  understand  and  use  it,  and  what's 
Hie  use  pretending  that  they  do?  They 
don't  learn  the  substance  of  the  works  they 
study,  nor  the  style  of  the  authors,  one 
fourth  as  well  as  they  would  learn  both 
from  the  study  of  a  good  translation,  and 
what's  the  use  pretending  that  they  do? 

As  with  the  Latin,  so  with  the  Greek. 
To  those  who  have  studied  the  Anabasis, 
it  is  an  everlasting  fact  that  to  Cyrus,  and 
Parysitidas,  were  born  two  sons,  and  like- 
-wise  that  the  army  to  which  Xenophon  be- 
longed stopped  every  little  while  in  its 
march,  and  then  went  on.  The  Iliad  we 
remember  chiefly  because  it  had  a  long  "cat- 
alogue of  the  ships,"  which  all  students  omit 
in  translation. 

Well,  then  what?  I'll  answer  what.  The 
time  has  come  for  our  California  high 
schools,  progressive  as  they  are,  live  and 
practical  as  they  are,  to  take  the  lead  in 
eliminating  from  the  high  school  course  the 
dry  rot  of  the  centuries  in  the  form  of  dead 
languages,  meaning  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the 
extent  herein  suggested. 

That  does  not  indicate  complete  abolition, 
by  any  means.  I  claim  that  Latin  and 
Greek  should  be  taught,  and  well  and  thor- 
oughly taught,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  foun- 
dation for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
English  language.  AND  NO  FURTHER, 
speaking  for  the  general  body  of  students. 
The  literary  productions,  as  works  of  the 
authors,  as  language  classics,  are,  under  our 
system  of  teaching,  a  farce,  and  their  study 
a  waste  of  time.  As  stated  before,  they 
ought  to  be  far  better  taught,  from  that 
standpoint,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  now 
consumed,  through  English  translations. 

My  theory  is  that  in  high  schools  a  one- 
year  course  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek,  cor- 
responding to  Harkness'  Easy  Latin,  or  the 
usual  first  year  books,  giving  attention  par- 
ticularly to  derivations,  and  grammatical 
constructions,  would  suffice  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  classics  of  both  languages 
could  then  be  studied  through  translation,  in 
a  few  months,  if  such  study  were  desirable. 
The  preparation  indicated  should  fit  stud- 
ents for  university  entrance.  The  university 
should  furnish  opportunities  for  those  desir- 
ing to  teach,  or  specialize  in  these  lan- 
guages, to  study  them  ad  libitum,  but 
should   not   force   their  further  study   upon 
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those  who  do  not  need  them  in  their  special 
courses.  And  right  here  let  ns  do  away 
with  that  bugaboo  about  the  amount  of 
Latin  that  lawyers,  and  physicians,  and  men 
of  science  need  as  a  foundation  for  their 
professional  studies.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  Latin  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  scientists  is  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  names,  terms,  and  phrases,  which 
is  no  knowledge  at  all,  but  simply  a  memory. 

I  hope  I  have,  to  some  extent,  made  plain 
the  message  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this 
article.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  or  may  have 
overstated  myself  in  part.  My  expressions 
are  given  in  the  best  of  good  nature,  and 
with  a  conviction  that  they  carry  something 
of  substance.  If  they  are  the  means  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  any  of  the  educators 
of  this  state  to  the  subject  embraced,  they 
will   have  fully  accomplished  their  purpose. 

As  a  closing  word,  while  arguing  against 
the  dead  languages  to  the  extent  indicated, 
I  would  loudly  proclaim  in  favor  of  the  mod- 
ern languages,  which,  in  their  life,  health, 
beautv  and  fragrance  are  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  roses  in  full  bloom  to  a  bouquet  of 
faded  lilies.  The  modern  languages,  in  my 
judgment,  should  concentrate  foreign  lan- 
guage study.  After  all,  the  best  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  have  to  give  us,  outside  of 
derivatives  and  grammatical  constructions, 
is  their  poetry — I  mean  not  the  poetry  of 
thought,  but  the  inherent  poetry  of  the  lan- 
guages themselves.  Yet  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin  can  compare  in  poetic  capacity,  or  in 
sweetness  of  diction,  with  the  languages  of 
sunny  Italy  or  Spain.  Furthermore,  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  contain  the 
richest  elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  are  their  forbears,  and  most  whole- 
some of  all,  we  have  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  modern  languages,  and  the  means 
of  communication  with  their  native  born. 

By  way  of  summary,  my  contention  is 
that  most  of  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  our  high  schools  is  a 
waste  of  time;  that  the  compulsory  study 
of  these  languages  for  three  or  four  years  is 
a  crime  against  our  children  ;  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  some  of  our  vigorous  educational 
leaders  to  get  out  their  pruning  knives  ;  that 
they  should  see  to  it,  in  all  fulsome  reality, 
that  "the  dead  past"  HAS  "buried  its  dead," 
and  cut  out  of  our  healthy  school  system  the 
mummified  remains  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


WHY  GIRLS  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

The  idea  that  children  leave  school  to 
go  to  work,  because  their  parents  need  the 
money,  is  vigorously  combatted  in  a  bul- 
letin just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin 
have  made  a'careful  study  of  trade  and  labor 
conditions  among'  girls  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
school  for  girls.  They  find  that  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  girls  at  work 
in  the  factories  could  have  had  further 
schooling  if  they  had  wanted  to  or  if  their 
parents   had  cared   to   insist   upon    it. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  number  of 
girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
leave  school  is  constantly  increasing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  many  more  girls  be- 
tween those  ages  left  the  Worcester  schools 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  increase  in 
population.  Only  about  17  per  cent  of 
them  had  finished  the  grammar  schools; 
most  of  them  left  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades. 

Why  did  the  girls  leave  school?  Various 
reasons  were  assigned  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. Some  thirty  girls  said  they  "did  not 
like  school"  "could  not  get  along  with  the 
teacher" ;  were  not  promoted ;  or  wanted  to 
go  to  work.  Two  were  working  to  help  pay 
for  a  piano.  One  of  these  was  a  cash  girl 
of  14  years  who  had  left  the  ninth  grade  to 
go  to  work  in  a  department  store  for  $2, 
later  $2.50  a  week.  Another  was  a  girl  of 
15  from  the  eighth  grade,  who  went  to  work 
in  a  corset  factory  for  $1  and  rose  to  $4.82. 
Still  another  girl  was  taking  music  lessons 
and  contributing  to  the  payment  on  the 
piano. 

Twenty-seven  girls  were  found  at  home. 
In  some  cases  they  had  left  to  help  in 
housework,  while  a  few  had  left  at  a  time 
of  temporary  stress  and  then  had  not  re- 
turned to  school.  Four  girls  had  changed 
places  with  the  mother,  who  worked  in  a 
corset  factory,  laundry,  or  some  such  place, 
while  the  girl,  whose  wage-earning  power 
was  small,  kept  house  for  the  mother  of  the 
children. 

Curious  differences  as  to  what  the  parents 
thought  they  could  afford  were  discovered : 
"The  mother  of  a  family  of  8  children,  liv- 
ing in  apparently  direst  poverty,  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  sacrificed  and  pinched 
still  further  to  have  had  her  daughter  stay 
in  school  longer,  if  she  would.     The  mother 


of  another  family  of  6,  living  in  a  comfort 
able  apartment  house,  with  hardwood  floors,- 
piano,  and  other  luxuries,  said  her  daughter 
wished  to  stay  in  school  longer,  but  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  was  to§< 
heavy  for  the  father  to  bear  alone;  so  thei 
girl  was  taken  out  of  school  to  go  to  work.: 
A  visit  to  a  Swedish  family  revealed  a  car- 
penter and  his  wife,  a  washerwoman,  who 
had  just  built  and  owned  a  new  three-story 
apartment  house.  Yet  the  15-year  old 
daughter  with  a  seventh-grade  education 
had  been  sent  to  work  in  a  paper-goods 
factory  at  $2  a  week.  "The  question  'Why 
did  you  leave  school?'  was  put  to  some  33$ 
more  mature  workers  in  the  corset  trade. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  women  had 
left  school  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16j 
and  fully  50  per  cent  because  of  their  dis- 
like of  school  or  because  they  wanted  to 
go  to  work.  Of  74  workers  in  a  clothing 
factory  85  per  cent  had  left  school  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  16,  25  per  cent  of  their 
own  volition." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  bul- 
letin, conditions  such  as  were  found  in  Wor- 
cester emphasize  the  imperative  need  for 
special  training  of  a  practical  sort  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  15.  In  the  main 
the  children  left  school  simply  because  they 
disliked  the  school  work.  Not  getting  the 
kind  of  training  they  might  have  liked  and 
would  have  .profited  by,  they  blindly  joined 
the  army  of  shifting,  inefficient,  discon- 
tented girls  that  go  from  one  monotonous 
factory  job  to  another,  and,  because  of  their 
lack  of  training,  rarely  rise  above  the  class 
of  low-paid,  unskilled  workers. 

SIXTY  YEARS  IN  ONE  POSITION 

Easton,  Pa.,  can  claim  a  school  superin- 
tendent whose  term  of  service  rivals  any- 
thing here  or  abroad,  so  far  as  is  known. 
Sixty  years  in  one  profession  is  in  itself  re- 
markable enough,  but  when  it  is  added  that 
Supterintendent  William  W.  Cottingham's 
record  is  of  sixty  years  in  the  same  position 
his  case  appears  to  be  unparalleled. 

Although  few  superintendents  can  point 
to  anywhere  near  as  long  a  term  of  service  as 
this,  there  are  a  number  who  have  served  for 
many  years.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  not- 
able cases  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hood  in 
the  city  school  chapter  of  the  1912  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  just  issued. 
Superintendent    James    M.    Greenwood    of 


A  SUGGESTION  WORTH   HEEDING 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  long  way  from  the  factories.  School  people  should  realize  this  and 
to  save  delay,  vexation  and  annoyance,  should  "shop  early."  We  are  prepared  to  supply 
promptly  anything  in  the  line  of 

School  Furniture,  School  Supplies,  Books  and  Apparatus 

BLACKBOARDS,  ETC. 

Send  us  your  orders  and  we  will  ship  when  you  need  the  goods.  Prices  and  estimates 
promptly  given.  May  we  send  our  new  catalogues  of  Furniture  and  Blackboard  Materials? 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street  Everything  for  School  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ifon  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  retiring  after  thirty- 
nine  years  of  service ;  Superintendent  Glass 
at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  servetd  since  1879'; 
i'(  Superintendent  Phillips,  at  Birmingham,  has 
served  since  1883;  Superintendent  McCly- 
monds  has  been  at  Oakland  since  1883 ; 
Jacob  A.  Shawan  has  been  superintendent  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  twenty-four  years ; 
Henry  Snyder  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for 
twenty-one  years ;  Charles  M.  Jordan  at 
Minneapolis  and  Charles  W.  Dean  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  both  for  twenty  years. 

Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  of 
New  York  City,  has  a  record  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  a  professional  admin- 
istrative position  in  New  York  City,  if  his 
term  in  Brooklyn  be  included. 

When  Charles  W.  Cole  died  last  year  he 
had  given  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a 
position  which  his  father  had  held  before 
him  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Notwithstanding  that  life  tenure  is  by  no 
means  an  accepted  principle  in  American 
school  systems,  the  average  term  of  school 
superintendents  in  larger  cities  is  much  long- 
er than  is  usually  supposed.  In  fifty  cities  of 
'  100,000  population  and  over  the  average 
«i  term  of  service  ts  seven  and  a  half  years. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  school  super- 
intendents are  elected  for  comparatively 
short  terms,  one,  two  or  three  years  gener- 
ally, and  to  have  served  longer,  usually 
means  to  have  withstood  many  a  stiff  re- 
election contest.  The  tendency  is  constantly 
toward  longer  terms  and  fixed  tenure  as  con- 
ducive to  efficiencv. 


FOR  NINE  MONTHS  OF  SCHOOLING 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 

"We  ought  to  have  nine  months  of  free 
schooling  for  every  child  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts," says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  a 
letter  to  the  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  various  States  Dr.  Claxton 
calls  attention  to  the  present  short  rural 
term  and  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  a  cam- 
paign by  the  State  officers  to  bring  the 
school  term  for  country  schools  up  to  that 
for  city  schools.  Many  of  the  State  super- 
intendents have  already  pledged  their  as- 
sistance in  a  nation-wide  movement  to  bring 
this  about. 

Dr.  Claxton  points  out  how  far  we  are  in 
this  country  from  approximating  at  present 
even  the  lowest  minimum  he  names — a 
school  term  of  160  days.  The  average 
length  of  the  rural-school  term  is  only  138 
days,  or  a  little  less  than  seven  months, 
while  for  the  cities  it  is  184  days,  or  more 
than  nine  months.  Only  two  States,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  have  school 
terms  exceeding  nine  months  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Eleven  others  have  country-school 
term  of  between  eight  and  nine  months. 
They  are  :  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mary- 
land, Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Many  States  are  considerably  below  the 
seven  months'  average.  In  a  number  of 
them  the  country  schools  keep  open  for  only 


six  months;  Florida  and  Arkansas  keep  their 
school  in  rural  districts  open  for  five  month ; 
while  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
New  Mexico  have  apparently  been  provid- 
ing their  country  children  with  barely  four 
months  and  a  half  of  schooling  every  year. 

Nearly  all  the  city  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioner shows,  already  have  nine-months' 
terms,  180  days  or  more,  with  well-trained 
teachers,  and  there  is  no  reason,  he  declares, 
why  the  country  children  should  not  have  as 
many  days  of  schooling  and  as  good  teach- 
ers as  boys  and  girls  in  the  city.  Dr.  Clax- 
ton asks  a  minimum  school  term  for  the 
rural  districts  of  eight  or  nine  months  (eight 
temporarily)  ;  a  minimum  qualification  for 
rural  teachers  of  four  years  of  high  school 
and  not  less  than  two  years  of  college  or 
normal  school  education,  and  good  libraries 
for  all  rural  schools.  "With  these,"  he  says, 
"should  go  an  effort  to  adjust  the  work  of 
the  rural  schools  more  closely  to  the  needs 
of  country  life." 

A  number  of  the  States  with  short  rural 
terms  are  making  splendid  efforts  to  bring 
the  countrv  schools  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  city  schools,  in  length  of  term  and  other 
essentials.  Dr.  Claxton  believes  that  all  the 
States  will  be  aided  by  a  concerted  move- 
ment for  better  rural  schools  throughout  the 
nation. 

*     #     * 

A  $500  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

A  California  school  house  for  $500  is  the 
name  of  a  useful  and  suggestive  bulletin 
from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  school  trustees  of  the  State  to 
think  about  and  to  discuss  the  building  of 
school  houses,  on  the  theory  that  what  they 
feel  and  think  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
commomvealth.  The  trustees  hold  the 
purse  strings  and  their  ideas  shape  the 
school  houses  and  affect  the  landscapes  of 
the  State. 

The  bulletin  pictures  and  describes  a  very 
attractive     and     convenient     little     outdoor 


school  that  is  being  used  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  City  of  Frenso.  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial floor,  a  good  roof  and  solid  walls  as 
high  as  the  blackboards.  Above  the  black- 
boards, the  wall  space  is  open  to  the  out- 
door world,  and  the  school  room  is  a  delight-  ' 
ful  place,  where  the  youngsters  can  feel  the 
freezes,  hear  the  outdoor  sounds  and  see  the 
sunshine  flickering  in  the  trees.  The  circu- 
lation of  air  and  the  diffusion  of  light  are 
ideal.  The  pupils  and  the  teachers  prefer 
these  school  rooms  to  any  others,  because 
they  feel  well  and  study  better  in  them.  Un- 
pleasant odors  of  garlic  and  the  deadly 
schoolroom  smell  disappear.  Flies  and  in- 
sects are  kept  away  by  screens  and  in  case  of 
wind  or  rain  the  open  spaces  are  covered  by 
canvas  awnings,  tied  down.  A  stove  is  pro- 
vided for  cold  weather. 

Floor  plans,  specifications  and  list  of  ma- 
terials are  provided,  so  that  the  building  may 
be  constructed  by  any  handy  carpenter.  The 
cost  in  Fresno  is  less  than  $500  all  told. 

In  many  cases  some  such  temporary  build- 
ing as  this  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
more  permanent  and  costly  structure.  A 
school  house  grows  obsolete,  old  fashioned, 
in  less  than  twenty  years,  because  our  ideas 
constantly  change  and  advance  as  time  goes 
on.  Possibly  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
build  for  the  present  rather  than  the  future 
and  in  such  fashion  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
■  change  school  houses,  keeping  pace  with 
advancing  knowledge.  Get  a  copy  of  the 
bulletin  from  your  County  Superintendent 
or  from  Superintendent  Hyatt  at  Sacramento 
and  help  think  about  it. 


The  Text  Book  Commission  of  Oregon  gave 
Ginn  &  Co.  books  on  agriculture  and  the  New 
Educational  Music  Course;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Thomas  Elementary  History  and  the  Grammar 
Arithmetic  by  Watson  &  White;  the  World  Book 
Co.  the  Primer  of  Sanitation  by  Ritchie;  A.  N. 
Palmer  the  contract  on  writing.  The  W.  H. 
Wheeler  Co.  series  of  readers,  and  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Co.  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books  were 
adopted. 


The  strongest  organization  for  business  and  shorthand  training  in  the  United  States 
Heald  Colleges  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Chico 
Reno,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     Home  School,  Gen- 
eral Office  and  Engineering  Schools  at  San  Francisco. 
Send  to  the  nearest  College  for  further  information  about  any  Course. 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D,  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.      No  charge  for  consulting  us.     Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.      <J  TTeachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll,      fl  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 
525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


By  Eliza  D.  Keith 


A  Practical  Course  of  Study 

Talking  about  courses  of  study,  a  thor- 
oughly practical  one  will  be  the  result  when 
the  powers-that-be  work  together  with  the 

teacher  who  teaches  the  class.  The  best 
inspector  is  one  who  can  teach  as  well  as 
criticize  ;  who  can  show  a  teacher  what  to 
do,  as  well  as  to  make  a  report  upon  her  for 
not  doing  it.  The  need  of  the  teacher  is  a 
head,  be  it  principal,  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent, to  whom  she  can  go  for  consulta- 
tion, advice,  criticism;  yes.  even  for  con- 
demnation if  need  be — sure  of  the  quick 
sympathy,  the  ready  understanding,  that 
lake  the  sting  out  of  censure,  the  humiliation 
From  failure.  Theory  is  one  thing;  practice 
another.  Righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  either  when  theory  and  practice 
"get  together." 

Open-air   Camps   for   Sick   School   Teachers 

Dr.  lean  Martin,  resident  physician  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  and 
originator  of  the  idea  'creating  the  anti- 
tuberculosis committee  of  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  made  a  report  to 
the  Grand  Parlor.  X.  D.  G.  \\\,  at  Tallac 
which  set  forth  a  number  of  practical  sug- 
gestions. As  they  are  worthy  of  the  widest 
circulation  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from 
Dr.  Martin's  report.  She  calls  upon  all 
Native  Daughters  to  give  increased  atten- 
tion to  all  sanitary  projects,  especially  to 
those  bearing  upon  the  sanitation  of  the 
home  and  the  school,  to  the  abolition  of  all 
conditions  that  make  for  crowded  quarters, 
sunless  rooms  and  lack  of  light  and  air;  to 
wage  active  warfare  against  the  fly,  the 
mosquito   and    the   uncovered   garbage   can. 

She  urges  every  community  to  obtain  an 
unfailing  supply  of  pure  water:  and  to  en-  . 
(leaver  to  reduce  the     high     cost  of  living. 

These  factors,  so  maintains  Dr.  Martin, 
are  potent  in  the  fight  against  consumption. 
Tuberculosis  thrives  in  unsanilarv  surround- 
ings, which  of  course  include  lack  of  proper 
housing,  of  pure  water,  of  proper  and  abun- 
dant food  and  of  cheerful  environment. 

Our  open-air  schools  are  meeting  these 
conditions  in  a  practical  way. 

Dr.  Martin  enthusiastically  called  upon 
the  order  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  open- 
air  camps  in  various  localities  of  California. 
This  project  will  be  worked  out  at  the  next 
Grand  Parlor. 

Meanwhile  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
our  various  associations  of  teachers  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  open-air  camp  for  those  of  our  number 
who  have  become  victims  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease ': 

Why  Grammar  School  Graduates  Drop  Out 
We  are  told  that  an  educational  gap  ex- 
ists between  the  grammar  and  the  high 
school.  The  "educational  mortality"  is  be- 
moaned and.  as  usual,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hold  the  teacher  respon  ible  for  the 
pupil's  loss  of  interest  in  his  studies.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  high  school  depresses  the 


child  with  its  cold  formality,  its  lack  of  per- 
sonal relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Departmental  teaching  has  been 
urged  as  a  cause  for  the  pupil's  discontin- 
uance. But  the  success  of  the  departmental 
plan  in  the  grammar  schools  must  dispose 
of  that  as  a  valid  reason. 

The  Real  Reason 
I'erhaps  the  chief  reason  may  be  because 
the  parents  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  child 
longer  at  school — that  he  is  needed  as  a 
supplementary  bread  winner,  especially 
where  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the  older 
children  in  a  large  family.  Perhaps  the 
parents  themselves  do  not  realize  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  further  schooling.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  bring  the  parents  and  the 
school  closer  together?  Much  fun  was 
aroused  by  "old  maid  school  teachers"  hold- 
ing "mothers'  meetings,"  but  after  all  in 
those  schools  where  mothers'  meetings  are 
held  there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  home  and 
the  school  .that  works  wonders  in  the  in- 
creased interest,  the  improved  conduct  and 
the  friendlv  feeling  of  the  child. 

Grammar  School  Teaching 
Still  it  may  be  asked,  Does  the  grammar 
school  deal  too  largely  in  efforts  of  mem- 
ory? Does  it  fail  to  develop  initiative  and 
analytical  power?  Is  it  true  that  the 
grammar  school  is  given  over  to  the  play 
of  petty  perfection;  of  nicety  of  form,  nag- 
ging over  neatness,  paroxyms  over  spelling, 
"ignoring  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law?" 
Can  it  be  true  that  grammar  school  teach- 
ing is  without  definite  aim,  lacking  organi- 
zation of  facts  into  a  symmetrical  whole? 
Is  each  lesson  a  pile  of  paragraphs,  more  or 
less  loosely  connected,  "learned  by  heart," 
"word  for  word,"  recitations  being  given  in 
the  words  of  the  book  instead  of  being  the 
mastery  of  one  central  idea,  held  with  firm 
grasp  and  all  the  other  facts  kept  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  subject? 

Are  we  teaching  children  to  strip  a  sen- 
tence of  all  its  embellishments,  and  at  a 
glance  seize  the  facts?  Or  do  we  fog  them 
with  a  waste  of  words?  Do  not  written 
examinations  of  "miscellaneous  type"  put  a 
premium  upon  the  system  of  unrelated 
cram  ? 

What  can  be  done  to  inspire  children  with 
a  love  of  knowdedge  for  its  own  sake,  a 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  delight 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowdedge? 

"Knowedge  is  power,"  says  the  old 
maxim.  Knowledge  is  applied  power, 
would  be  the  old  motto  brought  up  to  date, 
for  this  is  the  day  of  correlation  of  forces. 
Children  love  work  or  occupation  which 
keeps  them  on  the  go.  Few  children  really 
like  to  write  in  their  copy  books.  It  is  too 
deadlv  dull.  The  only  time  it  is  endurable 
is  when  they  race  each  other  down  a  page. 
Then  they  enjoy  "penmanship." 

Therefore,  children  love  best  those  tasks 
which  call  for  manual  dexterity,  or  at  least 
some  form  of  physical  activity. 


Send  a  class  to  the  blackboard  and  with 
how  much  more  interest  and  animation  do 
they  work  than  while  at  their  seats !  They 
will  cover  their  portion  of  the  space  with 
work,  take  a  pride  in  its  neat  and  proper 
presentation,  become  anxious  to  catch  the 
teacher's  eye,  and  welcome  her  praise  and 
profit  by  her  correction.  It  is  because  their 
need  for  muscular  activity  is  finding  expres- 
sion, even  to  the  extent  of  fighting  with 
blackboard  erasers  or  rubbing  out  each 
other's  work  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing! 
Too  much  repression  brings  overaction  as 
its  reaction  ! 

How  disappointed  are  those  who  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  board,  how  eagerly  will 
they  remind  the  teacher  that  it  is  their  turn, 
or  that  their  line  did  not  go  to  the  board 
yesterday. 

It  is  this  same  feeling  that  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  sewing,  map  making — all  because 
of  the  child's  delight  in  motion,  in  the  es- 
cape from  physical  repression. 
Class  Room  Order 

There  are  two  kinds  of  order  in  a  class 
room.  One  is  the  graveyard  kind  where 
each  child,  held  bolt  upright  in  his  seat,  is 
his  own  pathetic  monument  to  the  dead  joy 
of  being  a  child.  The  other  kind  of  order 
is  the  energy  and  the  excitement  of  a  class 
aroused  to  the  mob  pitch  of  interest,  where 
the  children  leap  from  their  seats  and 
"speak  without  permission,"  in  their  desire 
to  tell  what  they  know,  to  show  what  they 
can  do,  to  take  part  in  the  class  life.  That 
is  real  live  interest,  that  is  life  in  miniature, 
as  the  man  in  business,  on  'change,  or  in 
the  wheat  pit  would  show  animation  and 
initiative.  But  imagine  how  such  a  class 
would  look  should  the  door  open  suddenly 
and  a  school  director,  a  deputy  or  the  super- 
intendent walk  in.  Imagine  how  the  prin- 
cipal would  feel  if  she  too  should  be  a 
witness  of  such  an  encounter.  Spare  us 
further! 

Practical  English 

What  would  you  include  in  a  course  of 


Every  School-Man's  Library 

The  School  Efficiency  Series  Edited  by  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SCHOOLS.  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  LL.  R.,  Ph.  D. 
Introduction  by  Paul  H.  Hanus,  350  pages ;  cloth. 
Price    $1.50    postpaid. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
writes:  "The  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  and  his  associates  in  analyzing  every 
phase  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in  profes- 
sional education  of  the  century.  I  believe  the  volume 
published  by  the  World  Book  Company  will  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  school  man's  professional 
library." 

STANDARDS  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  AND  SUPERVISION.  By  Frank  M. 
McMur;  y,     Ph.     D.,    with    introduction    by    Paul    H. 

Hanus,  256  pages;  cloth.  Price  $1.50  postpaid. 
William  II .  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools,  writes:  "I  know  of  few  contributions 
to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  more  stimulating  to 
thought  and  invention  than  Professor  McMurry's  very 
able  disquition  on   standards."  ' 

IN  THE   PRESS 
SCHOOL    EFFICIENCY:      A  constructive  study  ap- 
plied to    New    York   City,  being  a  summary  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Reports  on  the  educational  aspects  of 
the    School    Inquiry.      By  .Paul    H.    Hanus. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New   York 
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practical  English?  Practical  English,  bus- 
iness English,  commercial  English,  classic 
English,  literary  English,  are  all  one  and  the 
same  in  that  the  foundation  of  all  uses 
of  English  is  the  right  use  of  words,  a  stock 
or  vocabulary  of  the  right  words  for  any 
and  every  use,  and  the  right  and  flexible 
form  in  which  to  use  those  words ;  in  brief, 
complete  mastery  of  the  terse  and  vigorous 
sentence,  be  it  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  exclamatory,  plain  or  figurative, 
periodic,  loose,  short  or  long,  a  clear  con- 
nected idea,  not  only  of  what  is  to  be  said, 
but  the  order  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
shall  be  said.  The  idea  is  so  to  say  the 
thing  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  thought  can  not  exist.  Or  to  use  an 
illustration  from  the  talk  of  the  times,  its 
in  the  street,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

This  facility  in  the  use  of  English  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  constant  practice  in  seek- 
ing out  synonyms,  skeletonizing  statements, 
making  brief  outlines  from  authors'  state- 
ments, filling  out  outlines  and  syllabi 
of  one's  own  construction,  writing  titles, 
sub-heads,  constructing  advertisements, 
programs,  sale  announcements,  condensing 
statements  into  telegrams,  expanding  tele- 
grams into  paragraphs,  reporting  news  items 
in  a  bright  snappy  style,  indexing  the  con- 
tents of  a  chapter,  engaging  in  brief  debate 
over  points  of  interest. 

This  will  give  ready  command  of  fluent 
English,  at  the  same  time  affording  excel- 
lent drill  in  the  mechanics  of  composition, 
in  the  capitalization,  punctuation,  indenta- 
tion, display  spacing,  margins  and  se- 
quences. 

Tell  a  child  to  make  out  a  bill  of  fare, 
a  change  of  bill  for  a  moving  picture  theater, 
and  the  announcement  of  a  fire  sale  in  a 
toy  store,  and  see  what  you  will  call  forth ! 
No  dead  and  uninteresting  "exercise  in  com- 
position." Let  them  send  telegrams  to  their 
parents  for  money,  giving  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  the  parents'  reply. 

Teach  each  child  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  skeleton  outline  of  every  story,  whether 
it  be  a  "composition"  he  is  to  write  or  a 
history  lesson  he  is  to  recite  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  think  connectedly.  Every 
story  must  contain  the  following  facts :  the 
time,  the  place,  the  people,  actors  or  agents, 
the  action  and  the  result.  There  he  will 
have  the  thread  of  his  story.  Let  him  learn 
to  find  the  right  proportion  for  each  of 
these  factors  and  he  has  learned  the  art  of 
dramatic   narration. 

Just  one  word  about  clearness.  Teach  the 
child  early  in  his  career  to  beware  of  the 
pronoun ;  in  writing  or  speaking  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  repeat  the  word  when  repetition  will 
make  for  clearness.  When  studying  or 
reading  let  him  substitute  for  -every  pronoun 
the  substantive  for  which  the  pronoun 
stands,  and  he  will  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  his 
text. 

The  Home  Industry  League 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  the  Home 
Industry  League  is  an  organization  of  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  sale  and  use  of 
California  products,  and  that  weekly  the 
League  meets  at  luncheon,  receives  reports 
of  progress  and  listens  to  brief  addresses 


on  the  subject.  Naturally  the  twin  orders 
of  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  have 
been  among  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  League,  maintaining  Home  Industry 
committees  and  seeking  to  foster  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  association.  On  several 
occasions  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  League,  the  last  time  being  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  League  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  schools. 

Among  the  points  which  I  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  those  present  were 
these :  The  statement  that  if  our  boys  and 
girls  were  to  be  urged  to  use  California 
products  they  must  be  encouraged  to  feel 
that  these  factories  and  business  houses 
would  be  anxious  to  employ  California  boys 
and  girls  instead  of  importing  Eastern 
relatives  to  fill  all  the  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  profit;  that  our  boys  and  girls 
be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  visiting- 
factories  and  seeing  the  work  in  all  its 
stages ;  that  moving  pictures  be  sent  into 
our  schools  to  illustrate  all  our  great  in- 
dustries, and  that,  best  of  all,  the  old 
Mechanics  Fair,  that  had  educated  so  many 
of  us  in  former  days,  should  be  revived  as  a 
force  to  develop  intelligent  interest  in  our 
manufactures,  products  and  business  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  indeed  good  news  that  once  more  the 
Mechanics  Fair  is  to  become  a  regular  San 
Francisco  institution. 

Our  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation 
little  know  what  pleasure  there  awaits  them. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Grand 
Parlor,  N.  D.  G.  W.,  was  the  Home  Industry 
League  exhibit  in  our  meeting  hall  in  the 
great  casino,  Hotel  Tallac.  There  in  at- 
tractive display  were  set  forth  samples  of 
the  smaller  industries  of  the  Golden  State, 
and  Mae  B.  Wilkin,  a  past  grand  president 
of  the  order  and  now  outside  secretary  of 
the  Home  Industry  League,  made  a  stir- 
ring appeal  to  the  members  of  the  order, 
especially  to  the  school  teacher  members, 
to  interest  the  children  in  the  use  of  Cali- 
fornia products. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  why  some  en- 
terprising manufacturer  does  not  issue  a 
series  of  paper  dolls  illustrative  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  California's  history,  nam- 
ing each  set  with  a  name  well  known  in 
fact  or  fiction.  It  would  give  the  child  a 
familiarity    with    the    Indians,    the    mission 


LADIE'S 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done SO  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved   or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut    the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By    Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimeliques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San  Francisco,    Cal.         (Two    Doors    North) 


period,  the  Spanish  occupation,  the  Ameri- 
can conquest.  As  for  richness  of  fabric  or 
daintiness  of  costume,  surely  California 
dolls  "with  clothes  that  can  be  taken  off  and 
put  on  again,  that  can  be  dressed  and  un- 
dressed," surely  such  dolls  would  be  dear 
to  the  heart  of  any  little  girl  in  California, 
to  say  nothing  of  invading  the  precincts 
already  held  in  triumph  by  the  French  doll. 

Now  that  the  stereopticon  and  the  mov- 
ing picture  machine  have  come  to  stay  as  a 
part  of  our  school  equipment  why  should 
there  not  be  displayed  sets  of  films  illus- 
trative of  every  phase  of  California's  history, 
which  for  romance  and  widely  reaching  in- 
terests stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the 
States.  Bound  up  as  it  with  the  scenery 
that  cannot  be  surpassed,  such  a  method  of 
teaching  California  history  would  carry  with 
it  the  attraction  of  historic  sections,  views 
that  even  now  are  world-famous,  and  aside 
from  their  didactic  purpose,  would  challenge 
attention  and  win  admiration  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Why  do  not  our  history  experts  engage 
in  preparing  scenarios  to  illustrate  Cali- 
fornia history.  Some  of  us  are  tired  of  the 
bronco-busting,  cigarette-rolling  heroes  of 
cowboy  romance  that  hold  the  screens.  Let 
us  have  the  real  thing.  Give  us  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  military  Spaniards ;  let 
Cortes  and  Cabrillo  and  Portola  and  Father 


Sing  a  song  of  Dixon; 
Sing  a  song  of  praise ; 
Sing  a  song  of  pencil  points 
That  last  for  days  and  days. 

Sing  a  song  of  quality; 
Sing  a  song  of  test; 
And  write  for  Dixon  samples 
If  you  really  want  the  best. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  very  satisfac- 
tory results  given  users  of  Dixon  school 
pencils  this  year.  Samples  gladly  furnished 
upon  request. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast   Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 

Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 
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Sierra  live  again;  show  us  Fremont  and 
Commodore  Sloat ;  let  us  see  the  making  of 
a  mission — the  mixing,  molding  and  sun- 
baking  of  adobe  bricks,  the  tying  together 
of  the  mission  rafters,  the  building  of  the 
aqueducts,  the  planting  of  the  pear  or- 
chards, the  teaching  of  the  Indians  in  in- 
dustrial arts.  Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial !  and  happy  the  child  who  yet  shall 
see  his  California  thus  pictured  before  him 
— his  history   lesson   learned  because  it  has 

been  "made  in  California." 

*    *    * 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS IN  THE  SMALLER  CITIES 

Recently  the  I".  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  requested  school  superinten- 
dents in  cities  from  2,500  to  30,000  popula- 
tion to  compile  a  list  of  the  more  important 
and  difficult  questions  with  which  they 
haye  to  ileal  and  on  which  they  have  most 
often  wanted  help. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  replies 
have  been  received,  containing  in  all  over 
ICO  separate  problems  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance to  superintendents  of  schools  in 
the  smaller  cities.  Most  of  these  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  purely  routine  character,  but  they 
are  interesting  as  revealing  the  present  at- 
titude of  school  men  toward  current  prob- 
lems. The  following  is  a  list  of  questions 
most  frequently  asked: 

1.  Mow  to  prepare  a  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  based  on  merit  and  efficiency  rather 
than  on  mere  length  of  service. 

2.  How  to  test  the  efficiency  of  teach- 
ers.    What  should  be  the  standard? 

3.  How  to  deal  with  backward  and  re- 
tarded pupils. 

4.  How  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
promotion  of  pupils. 

5.  How  best  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
school  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

6.  How  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws. 

7.  I  low  to  secure  competent  janitors. 

8.  How  to  arouse  interest  among  par- 
ents. (This  question  was  asked  in  nearly- 
all   the   letters.) 

9.  How  to  control  mothers'  associations. 

10.  Mow  to  prevent  individual  school 
board  members  from  interfering  with 
teaching  methods  and  discipline. 

11.  How  to  make  and  keep  teachers  pro- 
gressive in  scholarship  and  professional 
training.  Many  superintendents  complain 
of  older  teachers  who  have  taught  for  a 
number  of  years  and  appear  to  be  unre- 
sponsive to  new  ideas: 

12.  How  to  secure  supervision  from 
ward  principals.  In  many  of  the  munici- 
palities a  number  of  small  building-s  are 
scattered  over  the  city  with  from  four  to 
eight  teachers.  One  superintendent  writes: 
"These  groups  of  teachers  are  not  large 
enough  to  have  a  principal  who  shall  be 
supervisor  of  instruction,  devoting  all  his 
attention  to  it.  The  compensation  of  a 
principal  of  a  small  building  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  the  proper  talent  for  super- 
vision." 

13.  How  to  have  property  assessed  so 
that  the  tax  rate  will  not  need   to  be  ten 


or  fifteen  mills  on  a  dollar.  Several  super- 
intendents say  that  in  their  cities  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  business  properties, 
which  have  trebled  in  value,  is  the  same  as 
it  was  years  ago.  This  tends  to  keep  down 
the  assessed  valuation  of  other  properties; 
hence,  a  high  rate  is  necessary,  which  makes 
it  appear  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  schools 
are  being  conducted  in  an  extravagant  way, 
yet  these  same  schools  may  be  costing  less 
per  pupil  than  formerly  or  less  than  in  a 
neighboring  city  with  a  much  lower  rate 
of  taxation. 

14.  How  to  convince  a  school  board  that 
it  is  poor  economy  for  a  superintendent  to 
be  burdened  with  the  duties  of  a  clerk  or  a 
policeman.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
there  is  but  little  supervision,  as  the  time 
of  the  superintendent  is  given  to  teaching, 
making  out  reports,  etc.  One  superinten- 
dent expresses  the  .general  jcomplaint  'of 
lack  of  clerical  assistance  by  saving :  "How 
can  I  convince  a  school  board  that-  a  $2,000 
superintendent  should  not  be  doing  the 
work  of  a  $400  clerk?" 

15.  How  to  secure  and  retain  competent 
teachers  and  how  to  prevent  the  election  of 
incompetent  ."home  teachers"  who  may  be 
related  to  some  member  of  the  board  or  to 
some  prominent  citizen.  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  letters  received,  not  many  super- 
intendents in  cities  of  less  than  10.000  are 
consulted  when  teachers  are  elected.  One 
superintendent  writes :  "I  wonder  in  how 
many  cities  of  30,000  population  and  less 
the  superintendent  is  allowed  to  select  his 
own  teachers.  In  my  experience  I  find 
boards  of  education  less  willing  to  take  the 
superintendent's  recommendation  in  regard 
to  teachers  than  in  almost  any  other  thing, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  un- 
less it  is  a  matter  so  personal  to  them  that 
they  hesitate  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  superintendent  in  this  resDect." 
Many  others  write  in  substance:  "Boards 
are  loath  to  give  the  superintendent  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  teachers.  They  are  prone 
to  consider  teaching  positions  as  half  per- 
quisites for  relatives,  a  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  or  business  associate.  They  also 
employ  'home  teachers,'  often  irrespective 
of  qualifications,  in  preference  to  compe- 
tent teachers  who  live  in  another  city  or 
State."     A  superintendent     writing     on  the 


same  question,  however,  says :  "I  believe 
that  in  a  majority  of  instances  where 
reootism  prevails,  where  personal  favorit- 
ism influences  the  board,  where  politicians 
name  the  teachers,  the  fault  is  with  the 
superintendent  rather  than  with  the  board. 
A  tactful  and  fearless  superintendent  can 
secure  the  co-operation  of  his  board  if  he 
will." 

No  Age  Limit 

At  the  end  of  a  normal  life  lie  the  very  best 
years  of  that  life.  Old  age  has  better  treas- 
ures than  all  the  best  of  our  youth  and  our 
so-called  "prime."  Dr.  Gulick  writes  in  The 
Efficient  Life:  "Growth  in  power  to  see  and 
to  appreciate  and  to  do  should  increase  every 
year  right  into  old  age  itself.  You  remem- 
ber how  the  old  scholar  speaks  in  Brown- 
ing's By  the  Fireside  : 

My  own,  confirm  me,  if  we  tread 

This  pathway  back,  is  it  not  in  pride 

To  think  how  little  we  dreamed  it  led 
To  an  age  so  blest  that  by  its  side 

Youth  seems  the  waste  indeed? 

The  ever-increasing  riches  of  life  in  Christ 
are  our  guarantee  of  an  old  age  that  grows 
better.  Then  "the  increase  of  God"  is  stead- 
ily ours.  Then  our  path  "shineth  more  and 
more."  How  eagerly  we  may  look  forward 
in  him  to  the  ripening  fulness  of  our  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  him  as  the 
body's  hold  grows  weaker  and  weaker.  All 
the  best  that  we  have  had  in  Christ  is  still 
ours,  with  still  better  things  in  him  ready  for 
his  revealing  to  us  day  by  day.  Then  it  is 
that  God's  own  word,  "Even  to  old  age  I  am 
he,  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you," 
takes  on  a  richness  of  meaning  that  younger 
years  cannot  know. 

Who  talks  of  fifty  years  as  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  man's  career?  Were  all  the 
great  work  performed  by  men  even  beyond 
seventy  erased  from  history;  the  human  race 
would  be  bereft  of  some  very  proud  achieve- 
ments. Jefferson  founded  a  university  by  his 
own  activity  after  he  had  passed  three  score 
years  and  ten.  John  Quincy  Adams,  al- 
though he  had  been  President  of  the  United 
States  and  five  time  a  foreign  Minister, 
wrought  as  a  Congressman  by  far  his  great- 
est deeds  after  he  was  sixty-five.  His  robust 
father  sat  in  a  constitutional  convention 
when     he     was     almost     a     nonaarenarian. 
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Franklin   did   valiant   service   in   helping  to 
J  fiame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
after  he  had  turned  a  serene  and  contented 
'  eighty. 

Seventy  saw  Gladstone  so  vigorous  that 
he  was  still  good  for  the  greatest  battle  of 
his  political  life  and  a  premiership.  England's 
I  foremost  living  historian,  Sir    George    Otto 
Trevelyan,  who  is  even  now  completing  his 
monumental  story  of  the  American  Revolu- 
|  tion,   accupied  a  seat   in   Parliament   half  a 
|  century  ago.    This  brilliant  nephew  of  Lord 
I  Macaulay   has   done   his   best  writing  since 
I  reaching  seventy.    Germany's  first  Emperor, 
the  venerable  William,  saw  Waterloo  as  a 
soldier,  but  fifty-five  years  later  he  was  di- 
recting armies  at  Sedan  and  welding  an  em- 
pire after  the  fall  of  Paris.    John  Bigelow  at 
1  four  score  was  mentally  as  verile  as  a  bo}', 
i  and    his    powers    as    an    author    were    not 
1  dimmed.      Science    is    making    lives    longer 
than  they  were  in  the   days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, and  also  far  more  comfortable.    The 
same  agency  that  prolongs  bodily  vigor  will 
surely  lengthen  the  age  of  man's  most  virile 

mental  labor. 

*     *     * 

COURT  MASQUES  OF  JAMES  I 

Their    Influence    on   Shakespeare    and    the 

Public  Theaters 

By  Mary  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  New  York 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

The  Court  Masques  is  based  on  document- 
ary evidence,  found  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Her  discoveries  are  of 
lasting  importance  and  her  book  a  distinct 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  explains  fully  the  intimate  knowledge  he 
had  of  court  life  in  England  and  his  no  less 
wonderful  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs. 
From  this  book,  we  learn,  indirectly,  what 
was  the  social  status  of  actors,  and  we  real- 
ize that  the  world's  greatest  dramatist  was 
neither  a  social  outcast,  nor  a  worthless 
vagabond. 

These  court  masques  were  really  private 
theatricals,  staged  on  a  most  magnificent 
scale.  They  called  for  the  effort  from  the 
most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  time.  Poets, 
scholars  and  playwrights  all  tried  their 
hand  at  this  form  of  literature.  The  mas- 
ques had  a  political  as  well  as  a  social  sig- 
nificance, and  were  used  to  impress  foreign 
powers,  with  a  sense  of  England's  greatness. 
Money  and  plenty  of  it  was  always  forth- 
coming for  the  masque,  though  the  needs 
of  the  state  were  sore. 

This  book  contains  many  rare  bits  of  in- 
formation for  the  student  of  Shakespeare. 
For  instance,  it  tells  in  one  place  how  James 
has  ordered  that  27  pounds  12  shillings  be 
paid,  to  a  company  of  twelve  men  who  have, 
for  eighteen  days,  entertained  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  at  Somerest  House.  This  was 
Shakespeare's  company  and  he,  without 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  twelve  men  that  re- 
ceived such  princely  compensation.  How- 
ever if  the  pay  was  paltry  the  opportunity 
:  was  most  princely  and  right  good  use  did 
the  wonderful  mind  of  William  Shakespeare 
make  of  all  such  royal  occasions. 

LOUISA  McDERMOTT. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS 

Children  in  150  or  more  American  cities 
will  continue  going  to  school  during  the 
summer  months  this  year,  according  to  in- 
formation received  at  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Clarence  Arthur 
Perry,  in  a  publication  issued  by  the  Rus- 
sel  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  finds 
that  141  municipalities  reported  vacation 
schools  in  one  or  more  buildings  in  1912, 
and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  this 
year. 

Starting  originally  as  a  humanitarian 
movement  to  keep  children  off  the  city 
streets,  the  vacation  schools  have  become  an 
important  part  of  the  school  system  with  a 
tremendous  influence  in  the  demand  for  the 
all-year  school.  The  steady  development 
from  56  cities  in  1909  to  141  in  1912  indicates 
that  vacation  schools  represent  a  genuine 
educational  demand,  and  not  a  mere  fad. 
Some  of  the  schools  keep  open  as  long  as 
ten  weeks,  but  six  weeks  is  the  usual  term. 
In  most  cities  the  session  is  five  days  a 
week,  though  11  cities  report  sessions  of  six 
days.  The  school  authorities  have  gener- 
ally provided  the  funds  for  the  work,  but 
they  have  sometimes  been  aided  by  tuition 
fees  or  private  contributions.  Appropria- 
tions for  vacation-school  work  in  1912 
totalled  more  than  $300,000. 

The  vacation  schools  have  been  distinctly 
successful  in  most  of  the  instances  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  the  vacation  school  idea  is  old- 
est, Superintendent  Poland  placed  two 
elementary  schools  upon  an  all-year  basis 
in  June,  1912.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  vacation  schools  are :  They 
have  interested  pupils  who  have  not  been 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  regular  term  ; 
they  have  been  useful  in  giving  deficient 
pupils  a  chance  to  make  up  lost  ground ;  they 
have  proved  to  be  generally  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  and  they 
have  given  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  needs 
of  school  children. 

*     *     * 

SCHOOLHOUSES  BY    PARCEL    POST 

Sending  cardboard  models  of  school 
houses  by  parcel  post  is  the  latest  device  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 
arousing;  interest  in  attractive  school  build- 
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ings  at  low  cost  for  rural  communities.  The 
models  are  made  to  fold  flat  and  are  shipped 
by  mail  to  local  authorities,  normal  schools, 
and  other  agencies,  for  use  during  a  limited 
period.  A  number  have  already  been  sent 
to  points  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

Models  for  one,  two  and  four-room  schools 
are  provided.  The  buildings  are  planned 
especially  for  rural  communities  where  low 
cost  is  the  first  essential.  They  represent 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  school  architecture; 
they  are  usually  attractive  to  look  at;  they 
are  up  to  the  minute  in  hygienic  arrange- 
ments ;  yet  they  are  within  the  means  of  the 
smallest  communities. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  then  worked  over 
by  two  well  known  firms  of  school  archi- 
tects. Cooper  &  Bailey  of  Boston  and  W. 
B.  Ittner  of  St.  Louis.  The  models  show 
all  the  details,  within  and  without,  and  they 
are  constructed  to  scale.  Full  directions  ac- 
company the  models. 

It  is  believed  that  these  models  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  school  authorities  in 
small  rural  communities  who  cannot  afford 
to  engage  a  school  architect,  }7et  are  am- 
bitious to  have  their  school  house  up-to- 
date  in  every  particular.  With  one  of  these 
models  to  work  from,  Dr.  Dresslar  asserts, 
any  carpenter  will  be  able  to  build  a  school 
house  for  his  district  that  will  meet  every 
modern  requirement. 

Svpt.   Roncovieri   Extends   Greetings 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  greetings  to 
the  department  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  year.  The  vacation  season  has  given 
the  opportunity  for  rest;  now  returns  the 
ooportunity  for  enjoyment — the  enjoyment 
of  one's  work  in  life.  Thus  is  the  circle  made 
complete. 

The  progress  of  the  department  is  marked 
by  three  significant  changes:  (1)  the  adop- 
tion and  inauguration  of  a  new  high  school 
course  of  stud}';  (2)  the  establishment  of 
three  intermediate  schools,  viz.  Horace 
Mann,  Crocker  and  Hamilton  ;  (3)  the  larger 
recognition  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  school  system,  viz:  in  the 
Bernal,  Bryant  and  Noe  Valley  schools. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 
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Rooms  308.  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                           Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 
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MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System.  Sewer.  School  Houses.  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co.. 
Harr'Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 
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VOCATIONAL     GUIDANCE     AND 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

How  the  Vocational  Guidance  Survey  of 
New  York  City  voluntarily  became  the  Vo- 
cational Eduction  Survey,  because  those  in 
charge  believed  that  the  really  needful  thing 
was  to  train  children  to  be  efficient  rather 
than  to  find  jobs  for  them  for  which  they 
were  not  trained,  is  told  in  a  document  just 
issued  for  free  distribution  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

"What  the  children  really  want,"  says 
Miss  Alice  B.  Barrows  in  the  Bureau  report, 
"is  vocational  training'.  The  kernel  of  truth 
in  this  popular  movement  for  vocational 
guidance  is  the  need  of  vocational  training 
for  children.  Vocational  guidance  should 
mean  guidance  for  training,  not  guidance  for 
jobs.  Hence,  under  present  conditions,  the 
interests  of  public  school  children  can  best 
be  served,  not  by  the  establishment  of  a  vo- 
cational bureau,  but  by  the  development  of 
vocational  training." 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Junior  League  and  the 
Public  Education  Association.  It  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  studying  a  group 
of  New  York  children  leaving  school  to  go  to 
work,  in  the  hope  of  determining  what  voca- 
tional guidance  should  mean  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  Like  all  careful  investi- 
gations of  recent  times,  this  survey  demon- 
strated that  "economic  pressure"  accounts 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children 
who  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 

Investigation  of  the  children  at  work 
showed  that  what  they  wanted  more  than 
anything  else  was  "a  job  where  you  can 
learn."  In  most  instances  they  were  not  get- 
ting it.  For  the  most  part  their  work  meant 
nothing  to  them  ;  they  were  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  "feeling  of  protection  against  the  lack 
of  individual  attention  and  training;  against 
the  military  discipline  and  inexplicable 
tasks." 

On  one  point  the  New  York  report  is  un- 
usually explicit.  "There  are  no  jobs  for 
children  under  sixteen  which  they  ought  to 
take,"  it'  declares.  Furthermore,  it  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  more  information 
about  industrial  conditions  before  attempt- 
ing to  steer  boys  and  girls  into  positions. 
"Neither  the  Vocational  Education  Survey 
nor  any  other  organization  has  adequate  in- 
formation at  present  about  the  demand  for 
workers  or  the  opportunities  and  conditions 
of  work  and  training  in  the  twenty  largest 
industries,  not  to  mention  the  legion  of 
smaller  ones."  Until  more  exact  informa- 
tion is  at  hand  the  vocational-guidance 
movement,  says  the  report,  will  remain  "lit- 
tle more  than  a  body  of  good  intentions 
without  any  clarified  plan." 
*     *     * 

MANUAL     ARTS     AND     HOME 
ECONOMICS 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Economics  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
offers  professional  training  for  men  and 
women  in  the  following  subjects  in  technical 
education : 

Foods  and  cooking,  science,  house  diete- 


lics,  household  management,  home  nursing, 
dietelics,  etc.,  sewing,  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, textiles,  weaving,  textile  chemistry, 
costume  design  and  color,  house  planning, 
furnishing,  household  management,  etc.,  ele- 
mentary handwork,  sloyd,  advanced  bench 
work,  metal  work,  mechanical  drawing,  de- 
sign, etc.,  applied  design,  metal  work,  pot- 
carving,  printing,  joinery,  turning,  gorging, 
machine  shop,  sheet  metal,  pipe  fitting,  etc., 
mechanical  drawing,  design. 

Each  course,  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
has  special  entrance  prerequisites  and  also  a 
required  number  of  credit  hours.  The  dura- 
tion of  students'  residence  depends  upon  the 
entering  credits,  courses  elected,  and  special 
certificates  desired.  Preparation  is  given  for 
grade,  for  intermediate  and  for  high  school 
certificates,  also  for  supervision ;  practice 
teaching  is  required  in  each  subject.  Courses 
in  education — history,  principles,  methods, 
school  administration,  etc. — are  required 
also  social  education  with  social  service  at 
neighborhood  house  and  public  playground. 
The  fall  semester  opens  September  8th  in 
this  splendid  new  building,  now  nearing 
completion,  on  the  beautiful  site  belonging 
to  the  State. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich,  president. 
*     *     * 
Old  Letter 
I  was  reading  to-day  a  letter  from  a  man 
called  Tertullian.      It    was    written  to  his 
school,  and  the  letter  is  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  old.    I  expect  you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  but  the  school  was  really  and  truly 
to  prepare  the  scholars  to  meet  martyrdom 
bravely,  and  not  flinch  at  the  suffering.  Here 
is  a  thing  he  says :  "An  overfed  body  may  be 
good  for  the  beasts,  but  it  is  no  use  to  God." 
If  you  are  to  be  plucky  and  brave,  and 
worth  while  when  trouble  comes,  you  must 
keep  yourself  hard  and  fit.    In  Labrador  we 
have  no  penny,  blood-curdling  novels  and 
five  editions  of  a  newspaper  a  day.     Lots  of 
our  boys  cannot  read  and  write.     But  they 
can  endure  hardness,  like  good  soldiers. 


Last  winter  one  boy  of  fifteen  was  left 
with  two  teams  of  huge  wolfish  Eskimo 
dogs,  while  the  doctor  and  his  men  traveled 
off  to  kill  some  deer.  He  was  warned  not  to 
move,  or  they  would  possibly  be  lost.  As  it 
happened,  the  men  got  parted  by  heavy  snow 
storms,  and  only  found  a  house  fifty  miles 
away  on  the  third  day  after.  They  at  once 
sent  a  gang  of  men  to  look  for  the  boy.  Do 
you  think  he  had  run  away  in  all  that  long 
time,  and  during  those  dark,  cold  nights? 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  was  just  where  they  had 
left  him. 

I  have  had  to  look  death  in  the  face  once 
or  twice,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  helps  you  to  keep  cool  and  give  him  the 
slip  like  not  having  the  skeleton  of  an  impure 
life  to  weaken  you  and  trouble  you.  The  best 
thing  in  the  world  is  not  gold  and  silver  or 
food  and  clothing — no,  not  by  a  very  long 
way. 

If  I  left  a  watchword  with  you,  it  would 
be:  "Learn  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  to 
see  chances  where  you  can  be  useful."  You 
will  have  a  life  then  and  a  career  behind  you 
that  kings  will  envy. — Dr.  Grenfell's  Advice 
to  Boys. 

%     $     % 

Modern  Pedagogy! 

Again  we  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  child  under  dis- 
cussion is,  the  longer  are  the  words  educa- 
tional philosophers  use  concerning  him.  For 
instance,  let  one  look  at  these  in  a  meditative 
manner:  Biologic,  genethic,  anthropology, 
psychiatric,  orthophrenic,  auta  education, 
functional  activity,  anthropometrical,  motor 
reaction,  stimi  asociation,  tracts,  tectile-ther- 
mic,  stereognostic,  psycho-physics,  periodi- 
city, visual-muscular  motor  adaption.  All 
these  words  are  from  an  article  published 
not  long  ago.  Again  we  quote  from  the  great 
treasury  of  Saxon  words,  the  Bible :  "And  all 
the  people  went  their  way  to  eat  and  to  drink 
and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great 
mirth,  because  they  had  understood  the 
words  that  were  declared  unto  them."  "Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?" — Western  School  Journal. 
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Editorial 


Retirement  Salaries 

The  bill  creating  retirement  salaries  for 
teachers  will  go  into  effect  on  August  10th 
The  Governor  will  announce  the  names  of 
the  men  and  women  who  will  comprise  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  Board  will  organize  and  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  guide  it  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Application 
blanks  will  be  furnished  County  Superin- 
tendents and  others  for  those  who  desire  to 
retire  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It 
will  possibly  be  January  1,  1914,  before  the 
first  payments  will  be  paid  under  the  law.  In 
the  meantime  teachers  who  are  eligible  un- 
der the  law  should  qualify.  If  the  funds 
grow  as  anticipated,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  adequate  retirement  salaries  will 
not  be  provided  for  all  teachers  who  are  not 
able  to  render  efficient  service  to  the  State. 
*     *     * 

The  San  Francisco  Teachers 

For  the  past  thirty  years  the  teachers  of 
the  San  Francisco  school  department  have 
been  considered  non-progressive  by  the 
modern  pedagogue  propogandists.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  pedagese  educational  break- 
fast foods.  Even  the  magnetic  Earl  Barnes 
failed  to  tempt  them  from  pratical  study  of 
the  child  to  the  theoretic  study  of  major 
and  minor  premises.  The  San  Francisco 
school  department  has  frequently  been  re- 
ferred to  with  a  sneer  by  speakers  in  edu- 
cational gatherings.  Of  course,  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Education,  like 
every  other  department  of  education  in  any 
city,  is  a  fine  subject  for  both  honest  and 
dishonest  criticism.  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, deserves  honorable  mention  in  the  en- 
tire educational  world  for  three  things:  first, 
the  teachers  give  an  honest  day's  work  of 
actual  teaching  along  definite  lines  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  other  es- 
sential branches ;  second,  they  were  the  pio- 
neers and  fought  and  won  the  fight  for  ten- 
ure of  position  (tenure  is  now  a  State  law)  ; 
third,  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  fought 
and  won  a  fight  for  city  pensions,  then  took 
up  a  State  wide  fight  and  won.  The  entire 
teaching  force  of  the  State  are  grateful  for 
this  work,  and  the  State  realizes  that  the 


San  Francisco  department  worked  on  broad 
and  useful  lines  in  creating  these  new  laws. 

*     *     * 
The  Growth  of  Summer  Schools 

The  summer  session  of  universities  and 
normal  schools  have  become  an  important 
factor  in  education.  Over  2000  teacher- 
students  are  at  Berkeley  this  year.  The  ma- 
jority are  high  school  teachers,  many  of 
them  are  over  forty  years  of  age.  The  new 
phases  of  education,  new  interpretation  of 
problems,  new  ideas,  are  put  over  from  pro- 
fessor to  teacher  that  in  turn  is  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools.  The  results  are  great. 
The  demand  and  interest  at  the  present  is  in 
agriculture,  playground  work,  and  various 
phases  of  vocational  work.  Culture  is  a  dead 
issue.  The  ancients  were  never  so  dead  as 
now,  and  literature,  music  and  art  for  art's 
sake  are  no  longer  in  touch  with  the  business 
of  education.  Our  universities  are  commer- 
cialized beyond  the  vision  of  the  prophet  of 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  sumer  school  idea  was  first  worked 
out  in  San  Diego  in  1892  by  Hugh  Baldwin, 
the  editor,  and  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. About  one  hundred  teachers  gathered 
at  Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego  City.  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, Prof.  Moses,  Washington  Wilson  and 
others  as  instructors.  The  next  year  it  was 
held  at  Coronado,  and  the  third  it  was  held 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Cubberly,  the 
City  Superintendent  of  San  Diego.  It  was 
not  long  thereafter  until  the  University  of 
California  began  the  work  and  has  carried 
it  forward  with  increasing  efficiency  each 
year. 

*     *     * 

The  United  States  Department  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Education  under  the 
administration  of  Claxton  is  doing  splendid 
work.  The  bulletins  are  useful  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  character.  The  extracts 
sent  to  the  press  are  of  such  character  that 
publicity  extends  to  the  masses.  The  ex- 
tracts are  excellent  copy. 


Ella  Flagg  Young  Resigns 

Mrs.  Young  has  resigned  as  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Young  has  made 
a  tremendous  fight  for  the  administration  of 
the  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  not  always  been 
in  harmony  with  her,  and  certain  big  book 
interests  fought  her  at  every  step  of  her 
progress.  Tired  and  worn  out  she  will  give 
up  the  routine  work  of  administration,  but 
will  fight  as  long  as  she  lives  against  the 
conditions  that  she  found  in  the  close  cor- 
porate influences  in  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the 
administration  of  the  schools  of  Chicago. 
The  teachers  of  California  remember  with 
delight  her  genius  as  a  presiding  officer  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  San  Francisco  in  1911. 
*  *  * 
CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS 

The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  for 
the  coming  school  year : 

High  School 
L.  S.  Pratt,  principal  Crescent  City,  to  the 
principalship    of    Biggs    High    School ;    Mr. 
Connell,  late  of  Livermore  High  School,  to 


Patterson     High     School;     Bruce    Painter, 
principal  Sonoma  High  Shool,  to  Livermore 
High  School  principalship;  Mr.  Willett,  who 
was  taking  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,   to    the    principalship    of    the    Paso 
Robles    High    School;    A.    O.    Cooperrider, 
from    the    Palo   Alto    High   School,   to   the 
principalship  of  Ferndale;  S.  S.  Ray,  princi- 
pal  Ferndale   High   School,  to  be  principal 
Sutter  City  High  School ;  J.  I.  Martin,  princi- 
pal Benicia,  to  be  principal  Brentwood  High 
School;  Mr.  Miller,  Fairfield  High  School,  to 
be   principal    Benicia   High   School;   A.    B. 
Martin,  well-known  educator,  who  has  been 
taking  post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of   California,    to    be    principal    of   Lincoln 
High    School;    John    Daly,    Fresno    High 
School ;  to  be  principal  Placer  High  School ; 
Jacob     Neighbor,     principal     Placer     High 
School,  to  be  principal  Eureka  High  School; 
Benjamin  F.  Brous,  principal  Selma,  to  be 
principal  Porterville  High  School ;  Edward 
Blackman,  principal  Porterville,  to  be  princi- 
pal Truckee  High  School;  Mr.  Hugo  Law, 
a  teacher  in  Riverside  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  principalship   of   Riverside   Poly- 
technic   High    School;    J.    H.    Tiner,    vice- 
principal    Sanger    High    School,    has    been 
elected  principal;  C.  G.  Minor  of  Grass  Val- 
ley High  School,  elected  principal  Susanville 
High  School ;  A.  M.  Simons,  principal  Dinu- 
ba  High  School,  to  be  principal  Visalia  High 
School ;  A.  D.  Hoenshel,  principal  Lincoln, 
to  be  principal  Downey  High  School;  W.  R. 
Moberly,  principal  Downey,  to  be  principal 
Compton  High  School;   Dr.   B.   S.   Gowen, 
principal     National     City,    to    be    principal 
Bakersfield  High  School;  F.  F.  Martin,  vice- 
principal    Chico,    to    be    principal    National 
City  High  School ;  J.  B.  Corcoran,  Fresno 
High  School,  to  be  principal    Azusa    High 
School ;  U.  G.  Durfee,  principal  Azusa,  to  be 
principal  Whittier  High  School ;  M.  R.  Par- 
melee,  principal  Whittier,  to  Superintendent 
Alhambra;    W.    A.    Wright,  Modesto  High 
School,    to    be    principal    Booneville    High 
School ;  Mr.  Thompson  elected  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Monrovia,  vice  E.  E.  Knep- 
per;  N.  Young,  Petaluma  High  School,  to  be 
principal  Kings  City  High  School ;  J.  E.  Mc- 
Kown,  principal  Riverside  Polytechnic  High 
School,  to  be  principal  Santa  Monica  High 
School. 

#     *     * 

Typical  of  the  American  zeal  for  attractive  and 
well-equipped  public  high-school  buildings  is  the 
splendid  plant  of  the  New  Trier  County  High 
School  at  Kenilworth,  111.  A  number  of  notable 
guests  were  present  at  the  dedication  exercises, 
including  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  buildings  at  Kenil- 
worth are  constructed  on  the  group  plan.  The 
auditorium,  dining  and  dance  hall,  gymnasium, 
natatorium,  and  shop  are  all  one  story  in  height 
and  consequently,  it  is  believed  panic-proof." 
The  buildings  were  planned  with  the  idea  that 
they  should  serve  as  community  centers  as  well 
as   schools.     The  school  grounds  cover   16  acres. 
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School  Garden  Committee  for  the  City  Beautiful  Convention 


By  Louisa  McDermott 


Last  spring,  the  City  Beautiful  Conven- 
tion  was  reorganized.  The  details  of  the 
reorganization  does  not  belong  here,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  reorganization  was  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency.  This  time  they  in- 
cluded school  gardens  in  the  convention  and 
the  writer  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  committee  consists  of  twenty 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  department, 
and  one  settlement  worker,  Mrs.  Artieda,  of 
Peoples  Place.  We  are  all  working,  accord- 
ing to  our  several  abilities,  to  have  estab- 
lished, in  San  Francisco,  a  well  organized 
system  of  school  gardens.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  making  full  use  of  the  in- 
adequate equipment  that  we  can  command. 
This  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  already 
accomplished. 

There  were  ten  members  of  the  committee 
present  at  our  last  meeting.  The  reports 
were  very  encouraging.  The  interest  and 
genuine  enthusiasm  were  far  more  encour- 
aging. I  feel  that  the  future  of  this  work 
in  San  Krancisco  is  assured  and  I  know  that 
it  will  mean  much  to  our  beloved  city. 

Every  school  that  has  taken  up  this  work 
at  all  has  emphasized  the  home  gardens. 
There  are  gardens  organized  at  school  in  or- 
der that  home  gardens  may  be  enlarged  and 
increased.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
this  In ime  garden  work  will  be  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  work  done  un- 
der direction,  inspected  at  regular  intervals 
and  school  credit  allowed  for  it.  In  the 
meantime,  supervision  of  the  home  work  is 
in  >t  neglected. 

Miss  Heath  of  the  Redding  School  has  a 
earden  director  for  each  class.  It  is  his 
business  to  visit  the  home  gardens  for  his 
class  and  report  any  that  have  fallen  short. 
Miss  Jenkins  of  the  Frank  McCoppin  and 
her  teachers  visit  the  home  gardens.  This 
means  considerable  extra  work  but  it  is  by 
far  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  found  the  visit- 
ing of  home  gardens  at  once  .a  hardship  and 
an  invaluable  experience.  These  personal 
visits,  for  a  definite  purpose,  are  very  educa- 
tive and  they  are  right  in  line  with  the 
wishes  uf  Superintendent  Roncovicri.  He 
has  called  attention  to  a  certain  column  in 
the  report  and  has  requested  that  figures  not 
ciphers  record  "number  of  visits  to  parents." 
At  the  ("den  Park  Schi.nl  we  have  garden  in- 
spectors in  each  club.  After  they  have  made 
their  reports,  I  visit  the  two  best  gardens  in 
each  club  and  take  pictures  of  them. 

Several  schools  have  established  school 
gardens  on  a  portion  of  the  school  grounds. 
At  the  Sheridan  School,  Miss  Christman  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  The  garden 
work  is  done  by  two  classes  of  sixth  grade 
pupils.  It  takes  the  place  of  manual  train- 
ing. A  similar  arrangement  obtains  at  the 
James  Lick.  Two  enthusiastic  young  teach- 
ers, Miss  Strahle  and  Miss  Manning  are  giv- 
ing much  extra  thought  and  not  a  little  ex- 
tra time  to  the  school  garden.  At  the  Mon- 
roe School  Miss  Maher  and  Miss  Murphy 
have  charge  of  the  garden  work.     The  school 


grounds  are  not  enclosed  and  they  have  been 
annoyed  by  depredations  and  thefts.  We 
have  had  the  same  annoyance  during  the  last 
year  at  Glen  Park. 

The  committee  as  a  whole  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  beautiful  school  gardens. 
Mrs.  Mills  said:  "The  school  ground  should 
be  the  beauty  place  of  the  neighborhood  and 
it  should  be  designed  by  a  competent  land- 
scape architect."  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
work  at  the  Portola  School  has  been  mainly 
along  the  lines  of  beautifying  the  school 
grounds.  They  have  a  beautiful  lawn, 
thrifty  geraniums,  several  satisfactory  win- 
dow boxes  and  a  Boston  ivy  to  cover  the 
crack  in  the  concrete  wall.  They  expect  to 
utilize  a  vacant  lot  for  a  school  garden  this 
year.  The  problem  of  vacant  lots- will  be 
taken  up  in  a  subsequent,  paper. 

The  Hawthorne  School  has  already  taken 
over  a  vacant  lot,  fenced  it  in,  and  put  water 
on  it.  Each  class  has  its  own  garden  and 
the  work  is  in  charge  of  the  class  teacher. 
Miss  Laphaur  is  on  our  committee.  She  is 
much  interested  in  sweet  pea  culture,  and 
another  year  we  will  probably  have  a  big 
representation,  from  the  Hawthorne  School, 
at  our  annual  Sweet  Pea  Contest. 

At  our  Sweet  Pea  Contest  this  year  there 
were  representatives  from  the  Bernal,  the 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  Glen  Park  Schools. 
All  these  schools  are  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  home  gardens  and  each  wishes  to  be- 
come the  beauty  place  of  its  neighborhood. 
The  Fairmont  School  had  some  giant  sweet 
peas  but  they  were  not  in  bloom  at  the  time 
of  our  contest  which  came  early  in  June. 
They  also  have  a  promising  patch  of  pota- 
toes. The  Jefferson  School  reported  a  patch 
of  potatoes  too.  Just  how  the  crop  of  tubers 
has  turned  out  I  do  not  happen  to  know.  I 
do  know  however  that  there  is  ample  rain 
fall  in  San  Francisco  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  and  we  have  a  number  of  vacant 
lots  that  might  be  set  to  work. 

Miss  McLeran  of  the  Golden  Gate  School 
is  a  veteran  gardener.  She  makes  use  of 
every  foot  of  soil  and  every  season  of  the 
year.  She  complains  that  the  feet  of  soil 
are  much  too  few  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  unthinkably  bad.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  old  days,  when  South  of  Market 
meant  more  than  it  does  now,  the  Starr  King 
School  had  a  garden  or  yard  that  was  the 
delight  of  the  neighborhood.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  entertainments  paid  for  the  palms 
that  made  the  division  between  the  boy's  and 
girl's  yards.  This  relieved  the  grounds  of 
a  strip  of  hideous  high  board  fence.  Mrs. 
McGrath  is  determined  to  make  the  yard  of 
the  new  Starr  King  School  the  superior  of 
the  old.  She  will  do  it  too.  I  happen  to 
know  the  lady. 

Last  spring-  the  committee  took  up  the 
matter  of  dahlia  culture.  Mr.  Heaton  of  the 
sunerintendent's  office  became  interested 
and  broadened  out  the  scheme  to  include  the 


entire  department.  He  purchased  dahlia 
roots,  called  for  contributions,  enlisted  the 
services  of  many  flower  experts  in  and  out 
of  the  department  and  put  the  department 
in  touch  with  an  expert  dahlia  grower. 
Every  school  that  asked  for  dahlia  roots 
were  given  four  or  five.  Fie  hope  to  ex- 
hibit our  flowers  at  the  State  Horticultural 
exhibit  at  the  Fairmont  in  the  fall. 

This  survey  does  not  include  all  the  work 
done  along  these  lines  in  San  Francisco. 
There  are  many  doing  creditable  work  that 
have  not  joined  the  committee.  It  does  not 
even  include  all  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  only  a  brief  survey  of  the  work 
done  that  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  chairman.  We  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning. This  is  an  earnest  survey  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  if  the  work  were  well 
organized  and  adequately  equipped. 

A  well  organized,  well  equipped  system  of 
school  gardens  would  do  more  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  beautiful  city  than  all  the  other 
civic  agencies  combined.  It  would  educate 
the  people  in  a  few  years  to  see  the  necessity 
of  clean  street,  of  intelligent  street  planting 
and  reasonable  building  regulations.  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  an  excellent  authority  on 
civic  art  saying  the  same  thing.  He  said  it 
so  much  better  that  I  quote  his  exact  words. 

In  his  book,  "Modern  Civic  Art,"  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  says  :  "Each  school  should 
have  a  playground  and  each  school  have  a 
garden  as  they  now  so  generally  have  in 
Northern  Europe  and  are  rapidly  coming  to 
have  in  the  UJnited  States.  Nor  does  mod- 
ern civic  art  have  need  of  apology  for  in- 
cluding in  its  scrutiny  details  that  are  as 
educational  and  sociological  as  these.  It 
observes  that  by  the  school  garden  will  be 
most  widely  disseminated  that  popular  love 
of  nature  and  practical  experience  in  her 
ways  that  can  do  so  much  to  vest  with 
beauty  the  streets  and  homes  of  a  city." 
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Western  School  News 

Superintendent  Raymond  Cree  of  River- 
side County  has  discovered  a  new  species  of 
glow  worm  that  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  scientists. 

:!;         :J:         sfc 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  is  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  will  not 
return  in  time  for  the  opening  session  of  the 
university  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
health. 

>■:         ^i         ^ 

Inez  Hyatt  and  Hazel  Hyatt  accompanied 
the  Burke-personally-conducted  excursion  to 
Panama,  returning  via  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Niagara  and  other  notable  places.  A 
large  delegation  of  teachers  from  Sacra- 
mento was  in  the  party. 

*  *     * 

Best's  Art  School,  1625  California  street, 
San  Francicsco,  is  giving  special -rates  and 
special  courses  to  teachers. 

Percy  E.  Rowell,  director  of  science  in  the 
A  to  Zed  School,  Berkeley,  has  written  and 
published  a  new  book  entitled  "Science  for 

the  Fifth  Grade."  Write  to  him  for  circular. 

*  *     * 

Thomas  E.  Thompson  of  Leomister, 
Mass.,  author  of  "Minimum  Essentials,"  has 
been  elected  Superintendent  of  Monrovia, 
Cal.  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal speakers  at  the  N.  E.  A.  and  he  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  educational  forces  in 
California.  He  is  a  fine  institute  speaker 
and  his  subjects  "The  Essentials  in  Arith- 
metic and   Languages"  are   practical. 

*  *     * 

L.  B.  Avery  of  the  San  Jose  High  School 
has  been  elected  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Oakland  on  a  four  years'  term  ; 
salary  $3600. 

^     %     ^ 

Adele  Meyer,  who  took  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination in  San  Diego  County  in  1893,  is 
a  progressive  and  has  been  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the" new  school  at  San  Diego,  based 
on  Parker  Normal  School  in  Chicago. 

*  *     * 

James  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Polytech- 
nic High  School  of  San  Francisco,  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Salt  Lake  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

Principal  Pratt,  who  has  made  a  record  in 
building  up  the  El  Cajon  High  School,  visit- 
ed San  Francisco  recently  on  his  way  to 
Oregon. 

*  *  =|: 

Frank  J.  Browne,  when  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Washington,  was  the 
pioneer  leader  for  the  study  of  agriculture  in 
the  schools,  is  taking  a  special  course  in  the 
university  at  Berkeley.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  the  efficient  principal  of 
the  Boulder  Creek  High  School. 

The  annual  convention  of  City  and  County 
Superintendents  will  meet  at  Shasta  Springs 
the  latter  part  of  September. 
■  *     *     * 

Job  Wood,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  compiled  a  very  use- 


ful pamphlet  of  the  new  school  laws,  and 
Superintendent  Hyatt  is  sending  the  same 
free  to  City  and  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  is  in 
Europe  delivering  lectures  on  "Peace."  He 
will  visit  the  scene  of  the  recent  wars  in  the 
Balkan  regions. 

*  *     * 

Prof.  Sisson,  who  was  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  Northern  Teachers'  Association 
last  year,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  Idaho  at  a  salary 
of  $6000  per  year. 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
the  Silver  Burdett  Company,  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
ranft are  on  a  motor  trip  through  the  north- 
west. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Hyatt,  Deputy  Supterintend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  attended  the  play- 
ground meeting  at  Berkeley  July  25th. 


Educational  Notes 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  established  an  open-air 
school. 

German  universities  enrolled  64,590  students 
during  the   year    1912-13. 

*  *     * 

London  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  the  27th 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  in  August. 

The  Eighth  Exposition  of  Fne  Arts  now  go- 
ing on  in  Florence,  Italy,  will  continue  until 
October    31st. 

*  *     * 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  now 
reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion   have    full    four-year    courses. 

*  *     * 

Four  thousand  teachers  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  pay  is  higher  than  in  most  States,  re- 
ceive salaries  ranging  from  $5.77  to  $10  a  week. 

*  *     * 

Of  France's  227,000  recruits  in  1912.  3.46  per 
cent  were  illiterates,  and  22.5  per  cent  had  no 
education  beyond  the  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write. 

The  Spanish-American  Athenaeum  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  seeking  to  make  Spanish  a  re- 
quired subject  for  entrance  to  college,  on  a  par 
with  French  and  German. 

*  *     * 

A  parent-teachers'  association,  where  one-half 
the  members  are  men,  is  the  fact  in  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  according  to  information  received  at  the 
United   States   Bureau   of   Education. 


A  farm  of  160  acres  has  been  deeded  to  the 
schools  of  Paola.  Kans.  Money  from  the  farm 
is  used  to  buy  books,  clothing,  etc.,  for  boys  and 
girls  who  wish  a  high-school  education  but  cannot 
afford  it. 

*  *     # 

Wisconsin  reports  a  revival  of  interest  in  pen- 
manship. "Writing  need  not  be  a  lost  art,"  says 
State  Superintendent  Cary  in  recording  the 
efforts  of  several  counties  to  improve  penman- 
ship instruction. 

*  *     * 

It  is  planned  to  transform  the  vacant*  lots  in 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  into  flourishing  gardens  through 
the  aid  of  school  boys.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  have  de- 
clared their  wish  to  be  gardeners  this  year. 

*  *     * 

Parents  who  keep  their  children  at  home  to 
help  in  the  housework  and  with  the  family  wash- 
ing have  been  warned  by  the  Milwaukee  au- 
thorities that  these  will  not  be  considered  valid 
excuses  for  keeping  children  out  of  school.  The 
truant  authorities  have  been  ordered  to  be  on 
the  lookout   for   all   such   cases. 

*  *     * 

One  citizen  of  Louisiana  is  so  impressed  with 
the  need  for  medical  inspection  in  the  schools 
that  he  has  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
salary    of    the    health    officer    in    his    community. 

*  *     # 

The  question  was  put  to  Aristole,  how  pupils 
can  best  make  progress  in  their  studies.  "Let 
them  try  to  overtake  those  already  ahead  of 
them,"  he  replied,  "without  waiting  for  the  lag- 
gards to  come  up  with  them." 

*  *     * 

Selected  as  the  most  meritorious  of  1,100  Porto 
Rican  teachers  who  took  a  correspondence  course 
in  agrictulture  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico, 
Jose  C.  Rosario  will  have  a  free  trip  to  New 
York  and  Washington  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Rosario  was  one  of  seven  whose  work  was 
deemed  specially  noteworthy  by  the  faculty,  and 
he  was  selected  for  the  prize  trip  by  vote  of  his 
fellow-teachers. 

In  the  belief  that  rich  ballad  material  still  lies 
hidden  in  Virginia  and  other  sections  of  the 
South,  Prof.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  hunting  down  all  possible  versions 
of  old  English  ballads.     The  government  has  ap- 
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pointed    Professor    Smith    a    collaborator    of    the 
Bureau    of    Education    in    order    to    give    national 

aid  to  the  work. 

*  *     * 

This  year's  session  of  the  Maine  legislature  en- 
acted a  law  prohibiting  secret  societies  in  the 
public    schools.     Another    act    removes    Janauary 

1st    from   the   list  of  holidays. 

*  *     * 

V.  W.  C.  A.  representatives  in  and  about  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  are  working  for  a  public  library  in 
that   city.     A   city  of  over  41, 000.  Augusta  is  not 

yet  provided  with  a  free  public  library. 

*  *     * 

To  control  cigarette  smoking  and  to  censor 
moving-picture  shows  are  the  two  objects  of  a 
co-operative  plan  formed  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Circle  and  the   Civic  Club  in   Lock   Haven,   Pa. 

*  *     * 

Danville,  Va.,  a  city  of  less  than  20,000  popu- 
lation,   has   spent   $500   in   equipping   playgrounds 

on   the   public   school   property. 

*  *     * 

Parent-teacher  circles  and  the  civic  club  in 
Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  are  co-operating  to  control 
cigarette   smoking  and  to  censor  moving  picture 

shows. 

*  *     * 

THE  OPEN  WINDOW 

A  medical  inspector  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  with  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  parents,  recently  made  an  ex- 
periment to  determine  the  value  of  cold  fresh 
air  in  school  rooms,  which  was  reported  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health.  He 
opened  the  windows  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
kept  them  open  throughout  the  winter. 
The  room  was  shut  off  from  the  heating 
plant  of  the  building-  except  on  the  occa- 
sional days  when  the  temperature  fell  below 
forty-five  degrees;  but  the  children  of  course 
wore  extra  wraps  and  had  frequent  drills  and 
exercises. 

Week  by  week  during  the  fall  and  winter 
and  spring  this  physician  weighed  and  ex- 
amined the  pupils,  watched  their  study  and 
their  play,  and  compared  their  progress  in 
health  and  scholarship  with  that  of  pupils  in 
another  room  of  the  same  building.  In  that 
other  room,  the  pupils  were  of  the  same 
grade,  and  of  about  the  same  number,  but 
the  room  was  heated  and  ventilated  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  methods.  The  "pupils  in  both 
rooms  were  normal  healthy  children  from 
the  same  kind  of  homes,  so  that  the  test  was 
as  fair,  accurate  and  searching  as  possible. 

At  the  end  the  Inspetor  found  that  the 
pupils  in  the  open-window  room  had  gained 
in  weight  on  an  average  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  those  in  the  warm-air  room.  The  • 
pupils  in  the  open  room  kept  wholly  free  from 
from  colds.  ;md  were  much  regular  in  attend- 
ance than  the  others.  They  were  also  more 
alert,  free  from  day-dreaming,  quicker  to 
learn,  needed  less  review  work,  and  were 
better  behaved.  In  health  and  happiness,  in 
development  both  of  mind  and  body,  the 
children  of  the  room  with  open  windows  hail 
a  clear  advanage  over  the  others. 

In  these  days  the  gospel  of  sunshine  and 
pure  air  ought  to  need  little  preaching.  Most 
of  us  accept  it.  but  we  do  not  always  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  that  we  believi  in  and 
.preach.  This  Philadelphia  experiment  lay 
not  in  giving  the  open-air  treatment  to  sick- 
children,  which  everyone  approves;  it  lay  in 
giving  to  well   children  some  of  the  good 


things  that  nature  intended  them  to  enjoy, 
and  in  demonstrating  to  the  school  officials 
and  parents  the  advantages  of  lower  school- 
n  it  mi  temperatures. 

As  a  result  the  School  Hoard,  recognizing 
their  value,  has  authorized  the  establishment 
of  open-window  classes  in  several  Philadel- 
phia schools. 

ALASKA    WANTS     SCHOOL     BOARD 
AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

A  territorial  board  of  education  and  two 
superintendents  of  schools  are  asked  for  by 
the  Alaska  legislature  in  a  memorial  just 
transmitted  to  Congress.  The  petition  re- 
cites that  although  Alaska  now  has  a  white 
population  of  about  40,000  with  3,000  child- 
ren attending  the  42  white  public  schools, 
"there  is  as  yet  no  teritorial  board  of  edu- 
cation, examining  board,  or  superintendents 
to  govern  such  schools." 

The  legislature  asks  that  the  board  of 
education  be  made  up  of  the  governor,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  territory,  and 
that  it  appoint  the  two  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  board  is  to  have  power  to 
grant  territorial  "educational  diplomas," 
"life  diplomas,"  and  "first  grade  certifia- 
cates"  to  properly  qualified  teachers.  It  is 
specified,  however,  that  normal  school  di- 
plomas or  State  certificates  from  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  shall  be  acepted  as  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  fitness  to  teach  in  the 
Alaskan  schools. 

Would-be  teachers  in  Alaska  are  to  be 
examined  in  much  the  same  subjects  as 
teachers  in  the  various  States — algebra, 
geography,  history,  etc. ;  but  particular 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  hygiene,  "with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  human  system." 

The  action  sought  by  the  Alaska  legis- 
lature from  Congress  is  for  the  white  schools 
alone.  The  native  schools  in  the  territory 
are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  national 
government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Vacation  1913 

A    HANDBOOK   OF 

SUMMER  RESORTS 

ALONG    THE    LINE    OF    THE 

Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 


This  book  tells  by  picture  and  word  of  the  many 
delightful  places  in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake 
anil  Humboldt  Counties  in  which  to  spend  your 
Vacation — Summer  Resorts,  Camping  Sites,  Farms 
.ind     Town     Homes. 

Copies  of  "Vacation  1913"  may  be  obtained  at 
City  Ticket  Offices  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fc 
companies;  also  at  874  Market  St.  (Flood  Building), 
Sausalito    Firry    Ticket    Office,    or    on    application    to 

J.   J.   GEARY,  G.   F.  and   P.   A., 
808    Phelan    Building,    San    Francisco 


The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  writing  of  industrial  schools  in  that  city 
says: 

"There  are  industrial  schools  in  Cleveland,  no 
two  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  exactly  alike. 
These  seem  to  be  justifying  their  existence. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  become  discouraged  be- 
cause they  were  three  or  four  years  behind  their 
proper  grades  have,  in  many  instances,  been  en- 
couraged by  training  along  industrial  lines  to 
take  a  new  interest  in  their  academic  studies. 
In  a  number  of  cases  pupils  have  gone  from 
these  schools  to  high  school  and  are  doing  cred- 
itable work. 

"In  our  two  technical  high  schools  there  is  a 
variety  of  work  offered.  The  courses  in  domes- 
tic science  and  art  and  applied  art  all  lead  to 
efficiency.  By  this  I  mean,  the  ability  to  earn 
a  living.  The  same  is  true  of  the  shop  work  and 
the  printing  department.  We  are  establishing 
something  which  seems  to  be  rather  unique  at  our 
West  Technical  High  School  in  the  way  of  an 
agricultural  department.  The  keen  and  rapidly 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation to  get  back  to  the  land  where  each  may 
be  able  to  earn  an  independent  living  seems  to 
justify  this  department.  Many  of  our  teachers 
are  taking  courses  in  agriculture;  some  because 
they  are  interested  in  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture on  their  own  account  and  others  because 
they  see  through  this  study  the  best  possible  way 
of  learning  to  teach  nature-study  successfully.  In 
this  school  we  have  established  a  restaurant  as 
a  part  of  the  domestic  science  department.  This 
department  is  self-supporting,  and  affords  pupils 
an  opportunity  to-  study  cookery  in  a  practical 
way." 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
"70-776    Mission    street.   San    Francisco. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three   Miles   from   Idyllwild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    8,000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen   Camp    P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  tj  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage     Leaves     Hemet     Daily     Except     Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m..  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table — Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 
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Book  Notes 


"The  Latin  Ladder,"  by  Robert  W.  Tun- 
Kstall,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
■York;  price  90  cents  net. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  a  difficult  sub- 
I  ject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  at  once 
I  palatable  for  the  immature  mind,  and  at  the 
I  same  time  make  the  proper  progress,  is  well 

■  appreciated  by  all  who  have  attempted  it. 
I  The  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  have 
I  solved  the  problem  by  a  gradual  rise  in  the 
I  work,  so  constructed  as  to  vreate  an  interest 

■  in  the  work,  and  arouse  a  desire  in  the  stu- 
■dent's  mind  to  learn  of  the  next  link  in  the 

chain  of  knowledge  he  is  assimilating.     The 

|  gradual  advance  in  the  work  might  be  con- 

I  demned  by  some  as  too  slow,  but  must,  in 

I  general   it   seems,   be   approved,   as   tending 

to  firmly  fix  in  mind  the  rudiments  of  the 

language,  as  an  indespensible  foundation  for 

the  work  that  is  to  follow.    The  book  seems 

well  named. 

"Practical  Physics  for  Secondary  School," 
by  N.  Henry  Black,  A.  M.  of  Roxburg  Latin 
School,  and  Harvey  N.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  of  Har- 
vard University,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25  net.  This  book 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
1  volume  embracing  the  study  of  physics  in  a 
form  sufficiently  complete  to  accomplish  its 
educational  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  condensed  to  allow  it  to  be  thor- 
oughly covered.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
adapting  even  the  scientific  studies  of  one's 
education  to  the  problems  of  practical  life, 
the  authors  have  presented  the  subject  with 
that  end  in  view,  making  it  a  study  of  not 
only  science,  but  also  of  more  or  less  practi- 
cal information.  Mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  much  of  the  subject  to  all  it  to 
be  covered  in  a  year,  its  omissions  are  an 
elimination  of  what  is  unnecessary  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  secondary  schools,  al- 
lowing a  deeper  study  of  it  in  the  college 
courses. 

A  new  work  on  "Ancient  History,"  by 
Hutton  Webster,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  been  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  History,  unlike 
many  other  subjects,  is  of  such  a  matter  of 
fact  nature,  that  it  allows  but  littler  oom  for 
superiority  over  preceding  or  contempora- 
neous works.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  book, 
however,  are  the  studies  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  forming  a  very  practical  and  con- 
densed review  of  the  chapter's  contents.  The 
author  has  been  aided  in  his  construction  of 
the  volume  by  a  number  of  noted  educators. 
"Public  Speaking  for  High  Schools,"  by 
Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.,  is  a  new 
work  on  this  subject  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  of  New  York;  price  75 
cents.  Public  speaking  is  a  study  which  is 
receiving  increased  attention  in  the  high 
schools,  and  its  universal  adoption  would 
undoubtedly  prove  very  beneficial.  This 
work  on  the  subject  contains  much  excellent 
instruction  in  the  building  up  of  the  voice 
and  oratorical  accomplishment  generally, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  action, 
position  and  gesture  has  received  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  from  the  author.  It 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  putting  a 


damper  or  natural  inclination,  and  would  in 
numerous  cases  result  in  undesirable  artifice. 
While  training  in  even  this  matter  is  neces- 
sary, it  must  not  be  of  a  quantity  to  restrain 
its  purpose. 

#     *     * 

Sure! 

Eat  an  apple  every  day.  The  ancients 
thought  the  apple  was  the  especial  food  of 
the  gods,  and  apple  juice  was  the  ambrosial 
nectar  to  which  they  resorted  to  renew  their 
youth.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  getting 
when  you  eat  an  apple?  The  National  Hor- 
ticulturist anwers:  First,  malic  acid,  the 
property  which  makes  buttermilk  so  health- 
ful ;  then  gallic  acid,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  human  economy;  sugar 
in  a  form  easily  digested ;  albumen  in  its 
most  valuable  state.  Then  you  get  a  frag- 
rant gum  and  phosphorus,  a  brain  and  nerve 
food.  Apples  have  a  tendency  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  dyspepsia ;  they  drive 
out  the  effete  matters  that  cause  skin  erup- 
tion and  are  nature's  great  cosmetic.  Eat 
apples  conscientiously,  at  least  one  every 
day. 

The  Fly  Did  It. 

This  is  the  city  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Board  that  ordered  the  work 
that  remodeled  the  city  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Club  that  developed  the  plan; 
for  ordering  the  work,  that  remodeled  the 
city  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Committee  that  collected  the 
facts,  to  develop  the  plan,  for  ordering  the 
work,  that  remodeled  the  city  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Cleanup  Campaign,  that  started 
the  Committee,  that  collected  the  facts,  to 
develop  the  plan,  for  ordering  the  work,  that 
remodeled  the  city  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Fly,  that  stirred  up  the  Cam- 
paign, that  started  the  Committee,  that  col- 
lected the  facts,  to  develop  the  plan,  for  or- 
dering the  work,   that  remodeled  the   city 


that  Jack  built. — From  March  Bulletin  State 
Board  of  Health. 


Joaquin    Miller   raising   the    Flag   at    Montara,    1909. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries     ' 
Aggregating  $22,000,000 
THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS  AGENCY 
IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA  OFUCES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver.   Col..   508   Colorado   Building 
Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


J_B 


Supplementary  ire¥f7J!l 

(.graded'),  used  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Address  Department   N 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

FINNED,    FURRED,    FEATHERED 

is  the  name  of  a  new  booklet 
descriptive  of 

THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

in  the 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 

This  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation  to  any    Western    Pacific   Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.     Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market   Street  Ferry  Depot.     Phone   Kearny  4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  Oakland.     Phone  Oakland  132 
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Steel  Automatic 
Single  Desk 


Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 

Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded, 
Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin- 
ish ;  Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 


Steel  Adjuslabfe 
Sicglc  Desk 


If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  ever) 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


365-3S7  MARKET  STREET 
Sid  Francisco,  Ca]. 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Lot  Aoge*es,  Cal. 


1TT.  D.  Fennimore    \   \   \    lt    A.  R.  Fennimore 


mmB 

181  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

1221    Broadway,  Oakland 


You  don't  have  to  wear  spectacles— 

The  New  "Equipoise"  enables  any- 
one to  wear  eyeglasses,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  nose  may  be  to  fit. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


56SMarket  Street 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angales 


SPRINGS 

Aetna  Springs  is  the  most  delightful 
summer  place  in  Northern  California. 
It  is  the  one  pleasing  resort  where  you 
can  in  every  sense  find  rest  amid  the 
prettiest  grounds  and  cottages  that 
time  and  care  have  produced.  A  sum- 
mer spent  at  Aetna  gives  one  a  yearn- 
ing for  another  season  of  its  rest  and 
quiet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Address 

LEN  D.  OWENS 

Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


LOW  RATES  EAST 


via 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Limited  Trains,  also  Fast  Express  Trains  with  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars.     Excellent  Dining  Car  Seivice  on  all  Trail  s 

Stopovers  Both  Going  and  Returning 

SALE  DATES: 

August  1,  2,  7,  8,  9.  10,  13,  14,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28.     Sept.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 


ROUND  TRIP 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Colorado  Springs 

Dallas 

Denver 

Duluth 


$107.50 

Houston 

110.50 

Kansas  City 

72.50 

Memphis 

55.00 

Minneapolis 

62.50 

Montreal 

55.00 

New  Orleans 

83.30 

New  York 

62.50 
60.00 
70.00 
75.70 

108.50 
70.00 

108.50 


Philadelphia 
Quebec 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Toronto 
Washington 


108.50 

116.50 

70.00 

75.70 

95.70 

107.50 


and  other  points 
Final  Return  Limit  Three  Months  from  Date  of  Sale,  but  not  later  than  October  3\,  1913 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN     FRANCISCO:       Flood    Building      Palace    Hotel       Ferry     Station       Phone     Kearny    3160       Third    and 

Town  send   Streets  Station.     Phone  Kearny  180 

OAKLAND   -Thirteenth    Street    and  Broaddway     Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth    Street    Station      Phone    Lakeside    1420.       First    Street    Station        Phone    Oakland    7960 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  Iol  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware, 
President,  Chicn.  Cal. ;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 


Dangerous  and  Unjust 

The  spirit  moves  to  sound  once  more  the 
loud  timbrel  of  warning  'gainst  going  away 
off  to  get  timber  for  your  highest  paid  and 
and  most  desirable  school  positions.  It 
is  dangerous  and  it  is  unjust;  dangerous  be- 
cause the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  de- 
ceived in  your  wonder  from  abroad,  and 
unjust  because  it  lowers  the  ambition  of  the 
workers  at  home.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  morale  of  any  organization  to  go  off 
[across  the  continent  for  a  stranger  when- 
ever an  important  and  responsible  position 
is  to  be  filled,  passing  over  those  who  for 
years  have  been  fitting  themselves  for  the 
work  by  doing  it. 


Personal  Experiences 

Several  personal  experiences  lately  have 
shown  me  how  impossible  it  is  to  intel- 
ligently choose  an  educator  at  a  distance. 
He  has  all  the  advantage  and  however  wise 
you  may  be  you  are  practically  helpless. 
He  presents  the  facts  that  are  to  his  own 
credit  and  you  have  no  way  to  reach  the 
facts  to  his  discredit.  Like  all  human  be- 
ings he  has  his  bad  sides,  but  you  have  no 
chance  to  know  them  till  after  he  is  estab- 
lished in  your  school.  What  you  must 
judge  by  is  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
a  fine  smiling  countenance  with  the  wen  and 
the  game  eye  on  the  side  away  from  the 
camera:  You  know  by  rote  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  home  teachers.  Those 
of  the  stranger  you  must  learn  during  his 
first  year  of  service. 


As  For  Instance 

•A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  up  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  California  school  at  a  great  edu- 
cational gathering  outside  the  State.  He 
was  almost  frantic.     He  had  entered  into  a 


contract  with  a  teacher  of  history  after 
most  careful  arid  long  continued  investiga- 
tion; but  had  just  met  a  State  superintend- 
ent who  had  seen  him  dismissed  from  an 
eastern  school  for  his  actions  toward  his  girl 
pupils.     Too  late,  the  bargain  was  sealed. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  head  of  a  Cali- 
fornia high  school  was  chatting  in  my 
presence  with  a  lively  teacher  from  Joliet, 
say. 

Said  he,  "Oh  you  are  from  Joliet?  Do 
you  know  Professor  Barnstormer,  of  the 
high  school  there?" 

Said  she,  "Yes." 

"Well,"  said  he  with  a  self-satisfied 
chuckle,  "I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  steal 
Professor  Barnstormer  away  from  you.  We 
have  engaged  him  for  next  year.  Ha  ha ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 


THE  SPIRIT   OF  A  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 

The  school  is  no  longer  a  place  where  the 
children  are  taught  only  the  three  R's.  It  is 
a  place  where  the  nature  of  the  child  is  de- 
veloped along  physical  and  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  lines.  The  time  of  the  pedant 
and  pedagogue  is  past.  The  world  demands 
teachers  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense. 
We  have  no  place  for  a  teacher  who  is  in- 
terested only  in  subjects;  no  place  for  a 
teacher  who  is  interested  only  in  salary. 
We  want  men  and  women  with  a  knowledge 
of  life  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  books, 
with  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  with  sympathy 
as  well  as  powers  of  discipline,  with  cul- 
ture as  well  as  learning.  We  want  teachers 
who  can  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  pupils 
and  develop  the  better  traits  of  character; 
who  can  befriend  as  well  as  betask  the 
children  under  their  care.  The  times  de- 
mand such  teachers  to  give  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  city  the  heritage  which  is  right- 
fully theirs.— Will  C.  Wood. 


The  girl  stared  a  moment  and  then 
laughed.  "I  think  he  is  the  limit,"  she  said. 
"He  has  no  more  idea  of  discipline  than  a 
monkey.  The  whole  town  knows  him  as 
'Barney'  and  laughs  when  he  goes  by.  His 
students  stand  on  the  desks  and  climb  out 
the  windows  when  he  is  in  charge." 


*     * 


Another  Example 

A  grave  and  kindly  gentleman  came  to 
the  office,  presented  his  letters  and  claims 
for  certification.  He  was  a  most  taking  and 
scholarly  man  and  he  had  at  least  five  pounds 
of  recommendations.  His  credentials  were 
simply  splendid.  His  education,  his  ex- 
perience, his  character,  his  success,  seemed 
to  be  irreproachable  and  he  seemed  a  rare 
acquisition  to  the  State.  I  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  everything  good,  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  I  wrote  a  dozen  let- 
ters of  confidential  inquiry  to  the  different 


States  where  he  had  been.  To  my  absolute 
astonishment  his  moral  character  was  under 
a  very  black  cloud,  in  every  place  that  re- 
sponded. What  chance  would  an  average 
school  board  have  had  with  him  to  learn 
the  truth? 

*  h  * 
New  Blood  at  the  Bottom 

Now  you  will  understand  that  I  am  not 
urging  a  school  board  to  employ  an  un- 
skilled, half-educated  girl  or  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  because  her  home  is  there.  I 
am  not  suggesting  to  trustees  that  they  pur- 
sue a  narrow  and  provincial  policy,  exclud- 
ing outside  teachers.  By  no  means.  We 
need  new  blood  and  need  to  learn  the  things 
that  other  peoples  know.  My  point  is  this 
— it  is  safer  to  introduce  new  blood  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top.  When  you  have 
a  choice  position,  bearing  large  responsibil- 
ity and  good  salary,  it  is  better  to  choose 
some  one  who  has  proved  himself  some- 
where within  your  own  ken,  rather  than 
the  adventurer  who  sets  his  nets  for  the  big- 
gest salary  and  blows  his  seductive  flute 
upon  the  soft  vacation  wind. 


Political  Gush 

A  number  of  papers  are  printing  what  a 
teacher  of  Stockton  says  in  opposition  to 
the  former  expression  in  this  column  upon 
this  matter.  If  correctly  quoted,  she  calls 
it  political  gush  and  then  says: 

"Many  of  the  perfectly  good  but  only 
half  educated  girls  who  want  schools  ought 
to  be  learning  to  cook  or  to  do  dress-mak- 
ing instead. 

*  #  t-  *  *  * 

"Some  of  the  men  who  claim  to  be  good 
teachers  ought  to  be  pitching  hay  or  keep- 
ing books. 

^  %  %  ^  *  ^ 

"And  this  deponent  will  cheerfully  eat  any 
good  man  or  woman  teacher  who  was 
'driven  out  of  the  profession'  if  Mr.  Hyatt 
will   bring  him   or  her  to   Stockton." 

God  rest  you,  sister,  and  sweeten  the 
acid  of  your  speech.  My  skin  is  growing 
thick  and  my  spirit  callous  to  bitter  words. 
I  would  not  say  aught  to  hurt  your  feelings 
or  harrow  up  your  soul  for  all  the  wealth 
of  Ind.  Your  race,  complexion  and  pre- 
vious condition  are  unknown  to  me,  but  if 
you  are  a  teacher  of  California,  that  is 
enough.  You  may  say  anything  you  like 
and  I  will  thank  you  kindly  and  turn  the 
other   cheek. 

Challenge  Accepted 

But  sav,  sister,  listen !  I  shall  accept 
your  gustatory  challenge,  and  name  Friday, 
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September  19th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  as  the 
time  for  the  barbecue.  I  think  it  would  be 
real  nice  to  have  a  platform  erected  in  the 
public  square  between  the  Hotel  Stockton 
and  the  Court  House  grounds,  where  you 
shall  eat  and  I  will  feed,  before  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  as  per  program.  For 
the  beginning  of  the  meal  I  shall  present 
something  not  too  far  away  or  foreign,  viz., 
one  James  A.  Barr  of  Stockton.  Barr  was 
strictly  a  home  product  and  he  gave  great 
fame  to  Stockton  schools  for  many  years. 
He  will  afford  little  nutriment,  perhaps,  rot- 
he  is  but  a  small  and  slender  man.  But  as 
you  pick  his  wish-bone,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd,  I  shall  drive  up  something 
more  filling  for  the  second  course,  in  the 
person  of  J.  W.  McClymonds,  the  plump 
and  rubicund  pilot  of  the  Oakland  schools 
for  lo,  these  many  years.  He  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  substantial  O.  W.  Erlewine 
of  Sacramento;  and  in  turn  by  Arthur  W. 
Hamilton  of  Pasadena;  and  then  by  the 
portly  and  dignified  James  D.  Graham  of 
Long  Beach ;  and  then  by — but  what's  the 
use?  There's  enough  for  a  meal  for  any 
one.  of  bright  and  shining;  lights  that  have 
flickered  out  of  our  schools  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  And  there  are  swarms  of  other 
ones,  lesser  ones,  all  the  time,  all  up  and 
down  the  State.  You  have  only  to  call  the 
roll  to  see  the  truth  of  this. 


All  Over  the  State 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  continually 
and  all  over  the  State  in  one  way  and  an- 
other men  are  being;  driven  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. Among,  them  are  our  ablest  and 
most  experienced  men,  and  they  leave  at  the 
time  when  in  any  other  profession  they 
would  be  at  their  highest  period  of  power 
and  usefulness.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  between  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  sixty  does  not  have  to  throw 
awav  his  life  work  and  seek  to  adapt  him- 
self to  some  new  and  untried  employment. 
Rather,  he  enjoys  the  dignity  that  he  has 
worked  for  and  has  a  firmer  hold  upon  his 
position  than  ever  before.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate that  the  schoolmaster  must  look  forward 
t"  such  an  uninviting"  future.  Those  whom 
the  schools  need  most,  the  ambitious,  the 
snirited.  the  eag^er.  the  red-blooded,  are  like 
to  turn  in  other  directions  where  the  pros- 
pects at  fiftv  are  less  threatening. 

Pity  'tis,  'tis  true. 

*     *     * 

SURVEY  OF  THE  UPLIFT  FIELD 

By  Frederick  H.  Olschewski 

Vocational  Training,  and  What  Should 
Precede  It 

The  value  of  vocational  training  and  in- 
dustrial education,  that  is  at  the  present  time 
receiving  so  much  attention  and  well  de- 
served comment,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
education  took  a  .great  step  forward  when  it 
recognized  the  value  of  joining  the  world 
and  the  school  room  into  a  closer  link,  mak- 
ing the  latter  the   indispensable  prelude  of 


the  former.  To  fit  the  child  not  only 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  education 
and  the  knowledge  obtained  from  books, 
but  to  add  to  that  the  practical  training  that 
is  to  give  the  child  its  proper  place  in  re- 
spectable citizenship,  offers  to  the  coming 
generation  a  great  advantage,  which  the 
future  will  appreciate  even  more  than  the 
present. 

Vocational  training  then  cannot  be,  and 
is  not,  underestimated,  but  it  would  seem 
that  simultaneously  the  career  of  the  child 
in  earlier  childhood  should  receive  as  much 
or  even  more  attention  than  later.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  early  years,  that  surroundings,  cir- 
cumstances and  teachings  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  youthful  character,  and  its 
impressions  last  to  a  more  or  less  extent 
all  through  life.  It  is  the  necessity  of  mold- 
ing the  earliest  years  into  a  proper  shape 
that  should  appeal  to  our  educators  as  much 
or  more  than  the  subsequent  period,  to  build 
up  the  standard  of  morals  of  the  children  of 
the  elementary  grades  in  such  a  way,  by 
the  proper  surroundings  and  teachings,  as 
to  infuse  in  them  as  far  as  possihle  a  sense 
of  dignity,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  decency 
of  character.  Let  proper  attention  be  given 
to  this  prelude  to  life,  so  to  sav,  and  the 
value  of  vocational  training  will  be  doubly 
enhanced.  Train  the  child,  so  as  to  make 
the  boy  understand  the  dignity  and  value 
of  the  work  he  is  learning  to  accomplish; 
train  him  to  the  possession  of  the  moral 
strength  that  values  vocation,  education, 
and  training,  and  you  will  aid  the  movement 
for  vocational  training  and  industrial  edu- 
cation immeasurably,  and  make  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  I.  W.  W.  an  impossibility. 

The  Mexican  Question 

The  situation  in  Mexico  as  handled  by 
the  executive  department  at  Washington 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  comment,  and 
is  in  general  it  would  seem  condemned. 

While  the  scruples  of  President  Wilson 
to  use  the  "high  hand"  are  well  understood 
and  appreciated,  the  time  has  come  never- 
theless when  they  must  be  thrown  aside  and 
more  drastic  action  taken. 

Granting  the  truth  of  President  Wilson's 
seeming  conviction  that  armed  intervention 
by  a  power  vastly  superior  in  strength  is 
tyrannical  and  therefore  wrong,  we  are  yet 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment owes  protection  to  its  citizens  and 
their  property,  whether  here  or  abroad. 
The  Mexican  government,  seemingly  none 
too  willing,  and  also  unable  to  render  proper 
protection,  has  placed  itself  in  a  position 
wdtere  the  friendly  intervention  of  a  power- 
ful neighboring  nation,  even  though  it  be 
armed,  should  be  not  only  welcome,  but  is 
in  fact  a  decided  necessity.  Torn  by  various 
leaders,  whose  god  is  ambition  instead  of 
patriotism,  the  word  "revolution"  has  be- 
come imbedded  in  the  spine  of  the  Mexican 
masses,  and  the  system  of  brigandage  and 
theft  is  so  welcome  to  a  large  mass  of  them, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  very  powerful  arm 
will  succeed  in  silencing  them. 

Armed  intervention  then,  and  speedy, 
would  be  the  logical   result  of  her  political 


escapades,  and  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  this  act  would  unquestionably  be  even 
more  commendable. 

Illiteracy  in  Some  Regions 
Americans  who  are  proud  of  their  educa- 
tional system  have  often  been  treated  to  an 
unpleasant  jar  by  the  comment  of  tourists 
on  the  illiteracy  of  some  Americans  living  in 
outlying  and  rather  inaccessable  regions,  as 
for  instance  in  some  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  Kentucky,  and  near  the  swamps  of 
Florida.  A  certain  tourist  once  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  found  people  in  some  re- 
mote region  of  Florida  who  did  not  know 
their  age. 

Whatever  the  exaggeration  in  the  matter, 
the  fact  is  true  to  some  extent  at  least,  but 
to  the  credit  of  our  educational  workers  be 
it  said  that  this  fault  is  rapidly  being  wiped 
out.  The  trouble  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie 
as  much  with  the  nonexistence  of  schools  as 
with  the  people  themselves,  and  much  in- 
dividual work  is  necessary  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  induce  these 
people  to  send  their  children.  Much  head- 
way has  been  made  in  this  respect  in  recent 
time,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  traces 
of  illiteracy  will  soon  be  obliterated. 

Good  Roads  Arbor  Day 
Good  Roads,  which  have  finally  come  in 
for  a  generous  recognition  of  their  import- 
ance, are  being  given  an  additional  impetus 
bv  being  joined  with  the  observance  of  Ar- 
bor Day  bv  our  school  children. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  to  teachers,  calling'  their 
attention  to  the  benefit  of  simple  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  princinles  of 
road  construction,  and  to  the  benefit  that  ac- 
crues to  every  community  from  well  con- 
structed roads,  beautified  bv  regularly 
planted  and  well  kept  trees.  The  bulletin 
gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
history  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  and  states 
that  the  construction  of  such  roads  in 
America  today  would  cost  upwards  of 
$50,000  per  mile.  While  such  roads  are 
doubtless  desirable,  their  price  is  prohibitive, 
and  the  American  public  would  be  well 
benefited  and  satisfied  with  roads  whose 
durability  does  not  run  into  the  millenniums. 
Just  well  constructed  roads,  such  as  many 
of  those  we  have  now  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  every  locality  as  tending  to  enhance  in- 
tercourse, travel  and  prosperity.  Add  to 
their  value  great  rows  of  well  kept  and  beau- 
tiful trees,  and  you  add  the  artistic  to  the 
practical,  and  come  somewhat  closer  to  that 
perfect  road  system  in  which  Europe  un- 
fortunately has  a  great  lead. 

To  teach  children  at  school  the  essential 
necessities  of  good  roads  and  their  main- 
tenance is  a  fortunate  idea,  in  that  it  will 
make  them  better  judges  of  the  conditions 
and  necessities  of  the  roads  of  their  com- 
munities, and  enable  them  to  utilize  this 
knowledge  with  good  effect  when  they  are 
grown  up.  To  decorate  their  roads  with 
trees,  and  add  thereby  to  their  lasting  qual- 
ities, is  equally  beneficent,  and  the  observ- 
ance   of    Good    Roads    Arbor    Day    in    our 
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schools  gives  promise  of  good  results  for  the 
future. 

The  Work  on  the  Census 
Is  it  possible  to  realize  that  volumes  on 
the  Census  of  1910  that  should  have  been 
published  at  least  a  year  ago  are  still  in 
preparation?  Such  is  the  case,  and  Wash- 
ington is  still  adding  a  few  figures  to  the 
fourteen  million  dollars  already  spent  on 
this  work.  This  delay  in  itself  most  con- 
demnable,  is  scarcely  as  bad  however  as 
many  of  the  gross  inaccuracies  that  are  be- 
ing mentioned,  so  gross  in  fact,  that  instead 
hi  the  census  being  a  source  of  information, 
it  will,  to  a  large  extent,  not  even  serve  as  a 
decent  basis  for  guesswork. 

On  corn  areas  the  census  and  Department 
©f  Agriculture  are  more  than  ten  million 
acres  apart,  and  the  decrease  of  the  wheat 
acreage  shown  in  the  census  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  be  upwards  of  eight  million  acres 
.is  equally  at  odds  with  the  Department's 
figures.  Just  where  the  fault  of  such  work 
lies  is  of  course  difficult  to  conjecture,  but 
it  may  perchance  be  traced  to  the  giving  of 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions  to  fav- 
orites regardless  of  efficiency,  and  the  too 
frequent  changes  among  those  in  charge  may 
very  likely  be  another  cause  accomplishing 
deficiency  where  efficiency  is  sought  and 
needed.  At  this  rate  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  Doomsday  Book  compiled 
under  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh 
century  was  more  accurate  than  the  modern 
census,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  in  the  face 
of    our    advanced    civilization    and    incom- 


parable advantages,  the  ludicrous  aspect  of 
the  affair  may  appeal  to  the  humorous,  but 
will  make  the  more  serious  minded  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  they  think  of  the 
money  expended. 

Fourth   International    Congress   on 
School  Hygiene 

Once  more  the  problem  of  School 
Hygiene  will  be  brought  up  for  discussion 
when  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  meets  at  Buffalo  on  Au- 
gust 25th.  Incidentally,  this  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  America,  the 
first  having  been  held  in  Nurmberg  in 
1904,  the  second  at  London  in  1907,  the  third 
at  Paris  in  1910. 

The  subject  is  to  be  discussed  from  every 
point,  and  a  large  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Special  discussions  are  being  ar- 
ranged by  committees  from  many  organiza- 
tions whose  purpose  of  existence  is  akin  to 
the  furtherance  of  hygiene.  Among  these 
are :  The  American  Home  Economics  So- 
ciety, National  Mouth  Hygiene  Association, 
American  Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene,  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
many  others. 

Advantages  of  the  Parcel  Post 

It  is  a  rather  deplorable  fact  that  the 
western  States  have  been  found  to  be  some- 
what slow  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
parcel  post.  Postal  men  have  often  declared 
that  in  the  eastern  States  the  system  jumped 
into  favor  at  once,  and  resulted  in  very  ex- 
tensive   use,    but    the    western    States    re-  . 


sponded  very  slowly,  and  continued  to  give 
the  express  companies  the  bulk  of  the 
business. 

This  is  hard  to  account  for.  The  people 
of  the  west  are  usually  alert  and  ready  to 
grasp  a  new  proposition  that  saves  them 
money,  but  the  parcel  post  has  certainly 
been  overlooked.  As  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion it  is  cheaper,  better  and  safer  than  ex- 
press. Furthermore  the  government  has 
left  nothing  undone  in  the  matter  of  con- 
venience, crowning  that  effort  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  C.  O.  D.  system.  In  the 
matter  of  charges  on  small  packages  especi- 
ally is  there  a  great  advantage.  Thus,  the 
minimum  charge  on  a  package  sent  by  ex- 
press for  even  a  very  short  distance  is  al- 
ways from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents,  which 
if  added  to  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  article 
makes  the  price  burdensome.  Mail  order 
houses  especially  have  complained  of  this 
drawback.  For  instance,  tea  is  now  largely 
sold  to  consumers  directly  from  the  im- 
porter, through  the  mail  order  system.  To 
buy  a  pound  of  tea  for  sixty  cents,  and  pay  in 
addition  to  that  price  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  transportation,  is  anything  but 
economical.  To  buy  on  the  other  hand  a 
genuine  article  from  a  direct,  reliable  source 
at  a  nominal  expense  of  a  few  cents  only, 
is  very  economical,  and  the  necessity  of 
economy  needs  little  comment  in  our  clay. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  soon  as  the 
public  gives  the  parcel  post  a  serious 
thought,  its  business  will  increase  tremend- 
ously in  the  west  as  it  has  in  the  east. 


John  Swett  has  passed  on.  He  died 
at  his  home  near  Martinez  on  Friday, 
August  22,  1913,  at  the  age  of  83. 
Messages  of  love  and  remembrance 
were  sent  to  friends  and  relations  and 
to  the  John  Swett  School  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. John  Swett  possessed  a  great 
soul,  a  great  mind,  a  great  personality. 
A  man  of  strong  convictions,  vigorous 
mentality,  yet  gentle,  lovable  and 
sweet  in  all  of  his  relationship.  Above 
my  desk  are  the  pictures  of  the  incom- 
parable three:  Joseph  Le  Conte,  the 
philosopher;  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet; 
and  John  Swett,  the  educator.  It  has 
not  been  many  years  since  the  three 
met  in  my  office  and  touched  upon  the 
question  of  immortality.  They  are 
gone.  The  memory  of  them  remain 
brightening  life  like  streaks  of  sunshine 
in  a  deep  canyon.  These  three  are 
without  successors.  There  are  no  men 
to  take  their  places  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  people.  John  Swett 
was  the  last  to  go.  He  was  near  to  the 
people.  His  life  and  work  will  remain. 
A  statue  should  be  built  to  his  memory 
and  placed  on  the  capitol  grounds  at 
Sacramento.  This  will  be  done.  John 
Swett,  hail  and  farewell !  You  were  a 
brother  to  the  kings  of  thought,  a 
brother  in  kindness  to  the  whole  world, 


A  Word  of  Farewell 

By  Harr  Wagner 

a  brother  in  service  to  the  children  of 
the  age. 

A  Bit  of  Biography 

John  Swett  was  a  native  of  Pittsfield, 
New  Hampshire,  finishing  his  common 
school  and  college  education  in  that 
State.  He  arrived  in  California  in  1853 
and  spent  a  brief  period  mining  along 
the  Feather  River  and  then  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Rincon  Grammar  School. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  State  Super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  the 
four  years  in  which  he  held  office  he 
revolutionized  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  He  created  the  teachers' 
institutes,  he  provided  free  education 
for  every  census  child,  he  advocated 
larger  school  buildings,  and  invoked 
the  aid  of  professional  educators  and 
businessmen  on  boards  of  school  trus- 
tees. 

Leaving  Sacramento  in  1868,  Mr. 
Swett  again  took  up  his  work  in  San 
Francisco  as  principal  of  the  Denman 
School.  In  turn  he  was  principal  of 
the  Girls'  High  School,  the  San 
Francisco  Normal  School,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department  and  Trustee  of  the  State 
Normal   School.     In   1896,   after  forty- 


three  years  of  continuous  public  service, 
he  retired  to  Hill  Girt. 

In  1865  the  educator  received  the 
first  honorary  degree — that  of  master 
of  arts— given  by  the  University  of 
California.  And  last  May,  at  com- 
mencement, with  his  life-long  friend, 
John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  a  master 
of  arts  degree  on  Dr.  Swett  in  1878. 

Among  his  best-known  publications 
are  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  "History 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  California" 
and  "The  American  Public  School." 

He  edited  the  first  California  educa- 
tional publication,  "The  Bookseller," 
during  the  60s. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  book  "Pub- 
lic Education  in  California"  is  typical 
of  his  delightful  mental  attitude  to- 
wards life  during  the  last  few  years  on 
his  Hill  Girt  farm. 

"When  the  whitening  embers  on  the 
hearth  die  out,  I  take  with  me  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  dead  and  go 
back  to  the  parlor  into  the  presence  of 
the  dear  ones  living,  whose  faces,  beam- 
ing with  joy,  turn  my  shadows  into 
sunshine,  and  I  join  in  the  laughter 
and  the  song." 
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MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 


When  Superintendent  Thompson,  late  of 
Leominster,  Massachusetts,  and  now  recent- 
ly elected  Superintendent  of  Monrovia,  pre- 
sented his  "Minimum  Essentials"  to  the 
X.  E.  A.  at  Salt  Lake,  he  presented  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  to  this  continent  at  least 
a  method  of  ascertaining  the  result  and  ef- 
ficiency of  elementary  teaching  in  arithmetic 
and  languages  entirely  original,  and  accord- 
ing to  actual  test  as  efficient  as  original. 
His  idea  is  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental facts  that  every  child  should  have  at 
the  tip  of  his  tongue;  facts  in  arithmetic, 
language,  grammar,  punctuation,  etc.,  which 
if  not  at  the  immediate  service  of  the  child, 
mark  him  as  uneducated — and  mark  the 
schools  as  inefficient. 

Mr.  Thompson  made  up  his  mind  that  if 
these  facts  or  minimum  essentials  were 
strained  out  of  the  padded  textbooks, 
school  officials  would  be  well  repaid  for  lay- 
ing special  stress  upon  them. 

Realized  a  Necessity 
Evidently  building  upon  the  proposition 
that  certain  fundamental  facts  of  education, 
particularly  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and 
English  grammar,  should  be  so  thoroughly 
mastered  as  to  almost  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  thought  and  produce  answers  well- 
nigh  automatically,  and  with  a  speed  con- 
sistent with  such  method,  Superintendent 
Thompson  has  prepared  a  number  of  sheets 
containing  various  questions  of  fundamental 
importance  on  language  and  various  com- 
binations of  numbers  in  all  branches  of 
arithmetic,  to  be  used  as  tests  and  drills  in 
those  elementary  subjects  the  proper  mas- 
tery of  which  seems  to  have  so  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Thompson.  Aside  from  the 
positive  necessary  value  of  this  foundation 
of  all  education,  the  drilling  and  testing  of 
this  system  with  speed  as  one  of  its  most 
important  factors,  must  unquestionably  pro- 
duce that  beneficial  result  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  which  only  problems  calling  for  the 
quick  action  of  the  brain  can  produce,  and 
which  subsequently  develops  into  natural 
alertness. 

The  Result 

All  this  led  to  the  compiling  of  a  number 
of  cards  or  sheets  upon  which  were  brought 
together,  tabulated  and  graded  in  simple 
form  for  study,  drill  and  test,  both  oral  and 
written,  combinations  of  numbers  for  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
There  arc  others  for  denominate  numbers, 
for  the  drilling  and  testing  of  all  the  various 
arithmetic  tables,  commencing  with  inches 
in  a  foot,  and  continuing  through  all  the 
maze  of  arithmetic  tables  (and  which  inci- 
dentally many  a  man  regrets  in  future  life 
to  have  so  soon  forgotten)  into  and  through 
the  metric  system.  Then  there  are  yet  other 
cards  similarly  prepared  on  the  essentials  of 
language,  beginning  with  drills  on  proper 
pronunciation,  the  proper  use  of  common 
irregular  verbs,  and  all  those  parts  whose 
essential  quality  deserves  the  best  of  drill- 
ing and  testing. 

In  this  manner  a  limited  — but  definite 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  brought  to- 
gether  into   condensed   form,   and   compiled 


so  as  to  furnish  the  instructor  with  a  definite 
task  that  should  be  not  unwelcome,  and  that 
enables  the  results  of  the  teaching  to  be 
easily  and  quickly  ascertained  at  any  time. 

Speed  and  Accuracy  the  Object 
The  main  object  that  underlies  the  system 
is  to  test  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  different  grades, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency as  to  both,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
the  speed  limit  that  could  be  set  for  such 
tests.  This  Mr.  Thompson  accomplished 
after  many  trials,  always  demanding  100  per 
cent,  as  to  accuracy,  and  a  speed  quality  of 
the  highest  standard,  and  embodied  all  his 
theory  and  experiments  in  his  "Minimum 
Essentials,"  now  being  published  by  Ginn  & 
Company. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  unusual  in  the 
fact  that  children  in  the  eighth  grade  drilled 
by  this  method  will  get  100  per  cent,  as  to 
accuracy  in  the  adding  of  100  combinations 
of  two  or  even  three  numbers,  but  the  fact 
that  they  can  do  this  in  one  minute  and 
forty-five  seconds,  writing  the  answers, 
shows  up  for  much  more,  amounting  virtu- 
ally to  the  answering  of  each  combination  in 
a  second,  writing  the  answer. 

Neither  is  this  as  remarkable  as  the  fact 
that  children  of  the  second  grade  can  ac- 
complish a  similar  task  in  six  minutes,  writ- 
ing the  answers,  or  an  average  of  one  com- 
bination in  less  than  four  seconds.  This 
means  that  they  will  add  seven  and  five, 
eight  and  nine,  three  and  eight,  and  every 
other  important  combination,  100  in  all  in 
six  minutes,  or  less  than  four  seconds  to 
write  each  answer.  It  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  this  is  no  ordinary  test  for 
children  of  the  second  grade  to  answer  with 
accuracy,  and  the  drilling  to  accomplish  such 
result  must  necessarily  be  thorough  and 
systematic,  and  above  the  ordinary. 

Thus  much  for  the  drills  in  addition.  The 
multiplication  tests,  however,  have  shown 
equally  good  results.  Thus  on  a  card  con- 
taining' 120  multiplications,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond grades  no  attempt  was  made  to  master 
all  the  combinations,  yet  it  was  found  in  a 
test  that  the  third  grade  could  write  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  120  multiplication  combina- 
tions in  seven  minutes,  the  fourth  grade  in 
five  minutes,  the  fifth  grade  in  four  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds,  the  sixth  grade  in  three 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  the  seventh  grade 
in   three   minutes,  the   eighth   grade   in  two 
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minutes  and  forty-five  seconds,  and  in  this 
speed  still  maintain  100  per  cent,  accuracy, 
and  sometimes  surpass  the  time  limits  be- 
fore mentioned. 

What  Followed 
This  is  what  was  accomplished  and 
proven  by  various  tests  in  the  town  of  Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  superintendent.  It  is  not  merely  a 
personal  statement,  or  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  but  is  substantiated  by  the  report 
of  Mr.  Courtis  of  Detroit,  whose  tests  have 
aroused  considerable  attention  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  and  were  conducted  by  him 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  through 
ten  different  states.  In  his  report  Mr.  Cour- 
tis states  that  the  schools  of  Leominster  lead 
all  others  in  both  speed  and  accuracy,  a  dis 
tinction  of  no  small  merit.  The  accomplish 
ment  of  such  a  result  can  scarcely  be  con 
sidered  as  accidental,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  well  de 
fined  cause,  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  tc 
trace  such  cause  to  the  method  of  drilling 
and  testing  pursued  by  Superintendent 
Thompson. 

No  Untried  Theory 

It  can  be  readily  seen  therefor  that  the 
grading  and  tabulating  of  "Minimum  Essen 
tials"  is  not  an  untried  theory,  but  a  result 
that. has  stood  a  not  inconsiderable  test,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Courtis.  Nor  does  this  gen-, 
tleman's  opinion  stand  alone,  but  is  support- 
ed by  a  number  of  other  educators,  such  as 
Superintendent  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  anc 
Superintendent  Alderman  of  Portland,  whe 
have  had  occasion  to  witness  the  results  ob- 
tained at  Leominster,  or  in  their  own 
schools,  where  they  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  opin- 
ion entertained  by  many,  and  for  some  time 
that  children  do  not  like  tests  and  drills 
and  that  their  use  for  many  reasons  is  ob- 
jectionable, is  erroneous,  and  as  regard: 
such  matters  of  fact  as  herein  dealt  with  tc 
be  of  decided  advantage.  There  is  no  reason 
to  the  contrary  why  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  schools  of  Leominster  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  else  if  the  same  method 
is  adopted  and  simplicity  and  thoroughness 
are  permitted  to  act  as  a  guide  to  efficiency. 

Now  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  in  California 
he  will  doubtless  have  many  calls  from  city 
and  county  superintendents,  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  on  efficiency  tests  at 
institutes  and  teachers'  meetings. 
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The  strongest  organization  for  business  and  shorthand  training    in  the  United  State  s 
Heald  Colleges  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Chico 
Reno,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     Home  School,  Gen- 
eral Office  and  Engineering  Schools  at  San  Francisco. 
Send  to  the  nearest  College  for  further  information  about  any  Course. 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS 


Sacramento,  July  31. — Marked  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  fifth  of 
a  series  of  leaflets  on  health  conservation  is- 
sued by  Superintendent  Hyatt  in  accordance 
with  the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
the  request  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  this  State  providing  for 
publications  of  a  broad  educational  tenor. 

Upon  examination  of  the  leaflet,  which  is 
entitled  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  and  which 
calls  attention  in  a  clear  but  careful  manner 
to  the  relation  of  the  social  evil  to  the  youth, 
Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  wrote  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  30,000  copies 
to  be  sent  out  from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  have  done  a  good 
thing  in  sending  this  leaflet  to  parents  and 
teachers  of  Caliofrnia,"  was  Commissioner 
Claxton's  comment.  "Can  you  not  furnish 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  with 
25,000  or  30,000  copies  for  general  distribu- 
tion ?  I  would  like  to  send  it  to  all  county 
and  township  superintendents  in  the  coun- 
try ;  to  all  city  superintendents ;  to  a  good 
many  teachers,  and  through  the  Division  of 
Home  Education,  to  parents.  If  you  can  let 
the  Bureau  have  these  I  will  send  it  out  with 
a  letter  calling  special  attention  to  it.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  the  State  of  California  can  donate 
these  to  the  Bureau.  If  it  cannot  will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  what  30,000  copies  will 
cost?" 

An  effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
Commissioner's  request,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  way  in  which  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  printing  and  sending  such  a  large 
number  out  of  the  State.  Copies  of  the  leaflet 
may  be  had,  however,  by  anyone  within  the 
State  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Sacramento. 

Sacramento,  July  31. — An  important  opin- 
ion has  just  been  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  District  Attorney  of  Ventura 
county,  touching  the  rights  of  children  and 
school  boards  in  the  purchase  of  textbooks 
and  school  supplies. 

The  Attorney  General  holds  that  teachers 
and  school  boards  have  no  right  to  require 
the  purchase  of  anything  whatever  for 
school  use  by  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
of   Education   to   furnish   all   the   textbooks 


that  they  consider  necessary,  at  State  ex- 
pense; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  boards 
to  furnish  necessary  supplies  at  local  ex- 
pense. If  anything  further  be  desired  by  the 
schools,  it  must  be  furnished  by  the  local 
boards  from  current  funds  if  they  are  fur- 
nished at  all. 

Departmental  Teaching  in  the  Grades 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  re- 
lating to  departmental  teaching  in  city 
schools,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  re- 
cently sent  a  questionaire  upon  this  subject 
to  superintendents  in  cities  of  5,000  popula- 
tion and  over. 

Of  813  replies  received,  461  report  depart- 
mental teaching,  some  in  all  subjects  and 
others  in  only  a  few.  Not  many  have  de- 
partmental teaching  below  the  sixth  grade 
and  few  favor  it  below  the  seventh,  if  there 
are   eight   grades   in  the  elementary  school. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  co-ordination  is 
secured  chiefly  by  frequent  conferences  of 
teachers,  close  supervision  and  detailed 
courses  of  study. 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  have  experimented 
with  departmental  teaching  in  the  grades : 

1.  Success  with  the  strong  and  industri- 
ous pupils  and  fails  with  the  weak  and  lazy. 

2.  Tends  to  develop  independence  and 
self-reliance. 

3.  Danger  of  teachers  making  their  sub- 
jects of  more  importance  than  their  pupils. 

4.  Have  had  departmental  teaching  since 
1896-7  and  have  found  that  it  is  more 
economical ;  that  it  requires  pupils  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  teacher ;  that  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  express  their  ideas,  and  that  pro- 
motion can  be  made  by  subject. 

5.  English  should  be  distributed  among 
the  different  teachers  so  that  it  may  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  subjects. 

6.  Better  teaching  and  discipline;  more 
interest ;  less  loss  between  grades. 

7.  Satisfactory  on  the  whole  but  open  to 
faults  such  as  overtaxing  the  child. 

8.  Efficiency  of  pupils  higher;  discipline 
suffers. 

9.  Makes  the  break  between  the  grades 
and  high  school  less  sudden. 

10.  All  right  if  child  does  not  meet  too 
many  teachers. 


11.  Very  superior;  teachers  more  inter- 
ested; pupils  develop  broader  ideas. 

12.  Excellent  if  teaching  force  is  pre- 
pared and  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

13.  If  there  is  a  poor  teacher  in  the  de- 
partmental corps  pupils  do  not  have  her  all 
the   time. 

14.  Will  abandon  the  plan,  as  we  secure 
better  results  with  one  teacher  to  a  grade ; 
discipline  easier,  and  teachers  prefer  old 
method  to  having  a  room  of  their  own. 

15.  Gave  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  it 
proved  an  absolute  failure ;  perhaps  the  nov- 
elty of  the  plan  causes  some  to  think  it  a 
good  scheme. 

16.  Difficult  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
properly;  moral  hold  of  teacher  not  so 
strong;  supervision  by  principal  more  diffi- 
cult. 

17.  Will  abolish  or  greatly  modify  it  this 
year;  pupils  are  not  taught  individually. 

18.  Do  not  care  for  it ;  would  rather  have 
one-teacher  plan  in  first-year  high  school 
than  extend  departmental  system  to  the 
grades. 

HOW    TO    START    SOCIAL    CENTERS 
By  Louisa  McDermott 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  suggestive  and 
valuable  little  book  by  Clarence  Arthur 
Perry.  It  is  put  out  by  the  Russell  Sage 
'  Foundation  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten 
cents.  It  is  both  practical  and  stimulating. 
It  starts  out  with  getting  the  "Idea,"  then 
it  tells  how  to  proceed,  and  also  how  not  to 
proceed. 

There  is  some  interesting  data  dealing 
with  what  has  been  done  in  different  places. 
For  the  school  as  a  social  center  there  are 
limitless  possibilities  of  service.  The  work 
as  yet  has  only  the  barest  of  beginnings, 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  the 
most  part  unused. 

In  one  place  he  says :  "To  develop  a  so- 
cial center  a  school  system  needs  most  the 
"leader,"  or  as  he  is  usually  called,  the 
director.  His  center  will  serve  the  people 
just  to  the  extent  that  he  can  divine  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  set  up  pro- 
grams of  activities  out  of  which  those  needs 
will  find  satisfaction."  The  book  is  a  val- 
uable one  and  if  it  helps  to  find  us  more  lead- 
ers it  shall  serve  a  worthy  purpose. 


A  SUGGESTION  WORTH   HEEDING 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  long  way  from  the  factories.  School  people  should  realize  this  and 
to  save  delay,  vexation  and  annoyance,  should  "shop  early."  We  are  prepared  to  supply 
promptly  anything  in  the  line  of 

School  Furniture,  School  Supplies,  Books  and  Apparatus 

BLACKBOARDS,  ETC. 

Send  us  your  orders  and  we  will  ship  when  you  need  the  goods.  Prices  and  estimates 
promptly  given.  May  we  send  our  new  catalogues  of  Furniture  and  Blackboard  Materials? 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street  Everything  tor  School  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


By  Eliza  D.  Keith 


English,  too  long  neglected  or  ignored  by 
many  of  our  "educators,"  is  coming  into  its 
own.  It  is  recognized  in  the  course  of  study. 
Even  at  a  teachers'  institute  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  program  and  alloted  as  much 
as  seven  minutes  for  its  presentation  ! 

"Seven  minutes  for  English!"  The  sub- 
ject is  as  diversified  as  the  dictionary,  as  ex- 
tensive as  an  encyclopedia,  as  expansive  as  a 
commentary.  Seven  minutes  for  English! 
When  its  recognition  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, when  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools — the  teacher  of  English  in  the  gram- 
mar school — is  accorded  a  representative 
place  on  the  general,  not  the  side-show, 
program,  a  place  equal  in  dignity  with  that 
given  the  learned  professor,  the  university 
graduate,  or  the  professional  platform  peri- 
patetic, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  sub- 
ject of  English  in  our  public  schools  be  con- 
sidered in  its  practical  aspect,  the  acquisition 
by  our  children  of  a  working  knowledge  of 
our  mother  tongue. 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  any  one  phase  of  English  as 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest.  All  are 
closely  connected,  intimately  related. 

Today  conditions  and  not  theories  con- 
front the  teachers  of  English. 

Classes  Too  Large 

The  classes  are  too  large  for  aught  ap- 
proaching individual  attention.  The  English 
teacher  must  struggle  along  under  the  handi- 
cap of  fifty  or  more  pupils  at  a  time,  some 
of  them  without  their  literary  texts  ;  many 
of  them  without  a  dictionary;  not  a  few 
seated  without  desks  to  the  seats,  and  in  a 
noisy  classroom.  Special  teachers  of  lan- 
guage are  spared  this  infliction  of  too  large 
a  class.  Small  classes  must  come  to  pass  if 
the  child's  best  good  is  to  be  considered. 
Many  teachers  can  hold  the  attention  of' 
even  a  very  large  class,  but  as  for  the  in- 
dividual attention,  helpful  criticism,  that  is 
impossible.  These  children  represent  every 
class  and  rank  and  grade  of  our  social  con- 
ditions, of  race  and  creed  and  of  ancestry. 
Some  are  foreign-born  themselves,  many 
others  are  the  first  of  their  family  to  be  born 
on  American  soil.  What  English  can  these 
children  learn  at  home?  During  the  first 
seven  years  of  their  lives,  that  first  great 
foundational,  formative,  period,  what  are 
they  learning  in  language? 

The   Vocabulary   of   the   Vernacular 

Is  it  not  true  that  their  vocabulary  and 
their  syntax  are  marked  by  the  argot  of  the 
street,  of  particular  class  or  special  calling, 
full  of  solecisms,  barbarisms,  violations  of 
every  rule  and  regulation,  ignorant  of  the 
custom  and  culture  of  speech? 

They  hear  only  the  conversation  of  the 
uneducated,  of  those  to  whom  English  is 
merely  a  vehicle  for  commercial  or  industrial 
occupation.  What  wonder  it  is  difficult  to 
"correct  the  errors  of  false  syntax"  made  by 
such  pupils.  How  can  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic teacher  tell  a  class  that  "seen"  and 
"done"  used  for  the  past  tense  of  "to  be" 


and  "to  do"  are  the  stamp  of  ignorance  and 
the  brand  of  illiteracy,  of  vulgar  vernacular, 
when  that  child  knows  that  his  parents  al- 
ways "talk  that  way"  as  he  would  phrase  it? 
It  seems  as  if  the  argument  against  techni- 
cal grammar  and  in  favor  of  usuage  alone 
must  fail.  A  child  cannot  too  soon  be  taught 
that  certain  forms  are  wrong  because  they 
are  not  right,  and  the  reasons  must  be 
shown  and  correct  usuage  made  imperative. 

Such  children  come  to  our  hands,  without 
tradition,  without  knowledge  of  nursery, 
rhyme,  fairy  tale,  Bible  story,  with  no  folk 
lore,  legend  or  tradition  as  a  foundation  for 
literary   culture. 

Many  never  hear  poetry  outside  the 
schoolroom,  nothing  nearer  poetry  than  the 
doggerel  of  a  comic  valentine  or  the  words 
of  a  ragtime  song.  Their  amusements  are 
the  snares  of  the  street,  the  cheap  theater, 
the  moving  picture  shows.  Their  mother 
tongue,  as  has  just  been  said,  is  too  often  a 
polyglot  accomplishment  of  the  solecisms 
and  barbarisms  of  the  uneducated  foreigner 
trying  to  speak  what  he  thinks  is  English. 

The  Teacher  of  English  a  Missionary 

How  to  teach  the  mass  of  embryonic 
Americans  citizens  to  speak,  to  know,  to  recog- 
nize and  to  love  good  English,  that  is  the 
teacher's  problem.  Any  teacher  who  loves 
her  kind,  who  has  faith  in  the  uplift  of  hu- 
manity, will  welcome  the  unexampled  op- 
portunity for  effective  missionary  effort  that 
is  afforded  by  the  teaching  of  English. 

It  offers  avenues  of  approach  at  every  side. 
What  is  the  aim  of  every  English  teacher, 
your  aim?  mine?  Is  itt  to  teach  the 
child  to  read  with  a  gliblike  fluency,  to  re- 
cite certain  pieces,  to  be  able  to  say  in  after 
years,  "Oh  yes,  we  read  that  at  school  ?" 
(  )r  is  it  to  make  English  the  key  to  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  a  working  tool,  an  instru- 
ment, an  intellectual  and  spiritual  inspira- 
tion? 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  one  ever  learns 
to  read  that  with  profit  which  he  cannot 
learn  to  read  with  pleasure. 

How  many  of  our  children  read  their 
history  or  their  geography  lessons  with 
profit  or  with  pleasure?  How  many  under- 
stand what  they  read?  Why  do  they  fail  to 
understand  the  printed  page?  Why  is  it  so 
often  imperative  that  the  teacher  "read  it 
over  with  the  class"? 

It  is  because  the  children  do  not  under- 
stand many  of  the  words.  It  may  do  for 
older  and  well-stored  minds  to  attempt  to 
obtain  the  meaning  of  a  new  word  from  the 
context,  but  the  child  cannot  do  this.  It  be- 
comes mere  guess  work.  He  must  acquire 
the  dictionary  habit. 

School   Book   English 

In  the  next  place,  many  of  our  school 
books  are  written  in  a  style  that  conceals, 
other  than  conveys,  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
The  sentences  are  too  long ;  the  ideas  are  in- 
volved, and  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  pro- 
noun still  further  obscures  the  meaning. 

A  most-  helpful  exercise  both  in  literary 


work,  and  in  studying  any  subject,  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  pronouns  in  the  text  the  sub- 
stantives for  which  the  pronouns  stand.  Try 
it  a  few  times  and  you  will  be  chagrined  to 
discover  how  very  hazy  and  uncertain  is 
the  child's  understanding  of  what  he  has 
read.  But  after  a  little  practice  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  perform  the  substitution  with  in- 
creasing facility  and  therefore  with  greater 
pleasure  and  profit,  both  as  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  as  to  his  ability  to 
express  himself.  For  in  such  exercises  he 
will  soon  learn  to  apply  that  rule  so  essential 
to  all  clear  and  convincing  statement  "Never 
hesitate  to  repeat  the  use  of  a  word  when 
such  repetition  will  make  for  clearness." 

Then  again,  many  of  the  paragraphs  seem 
a  mere  jumble  of  sentences.  The  child  can 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  them.  It  would  be 
well  if  in  the  beginning  textbook  writers 
would  adhere  to  the  plan  of  making  the 
rhetorical  subject  and  the  actual  grammati- 
cal subject  one  and  the  same.  This  makes 
the  idea  stand  out  with  greater  clearness  to 
the  child. 

No  child,  no  person,  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
author's  meaning,  unless  he  can  strip  a  sen- 
tence down  to  its  bare  elements. 
The  Skeleton  Sentence 

The  skeleton  sentence  as  it  may  properly 
be  called,  must  stand  out  in  its  bare  subject, 
bare  predicate  verb,  bare  complement,  and 
then  the  student  must  be  helped  to  attach 
the  modifiers,  the  trimmings,  the  embelish- 
ments,  to  the  words  to  which  they  belong. 
In  this  way  the  reader  will  reach  and  retain 
the  author's  meaning. 

How  may  the  student  learn  to  do  this? 

Well,  first  of  all,  by  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  especially  of  the 
verb,  both  as  a  simple  form  and  as  a  verb 
phrase,  that  is,  the  verb  with  its  auxiliary. 
He  must  know  how  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tions :  "What  is  the  action  word  in  this  sen- 
tence?" "Who  or  what  performs  the  action?" 
"Who  or  what  receives  the  action,  or  who 
or  what  is  the  product  of  the  verb's  action?" 
What  word  names  or  describes  the  subject?" 
He  simply  must  know  how  to  do  this,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  skeleton  of  the  sentence. 
Phrases  and  Clauses 

To  simplify  this  work  for  the  young  stu- 
dent,   he    should    be    taught    to    recognize 
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prepositions  at  a  glance,  then  to  take  with 
the  prepositions  the  words  that  follow  them  ; 
in  brief,  he  must  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
phrases.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  pick 
out  all  the  prepositional  phrases ;  the  parti- 
cipial and  the  infinitive  phrase  can  be  taught 
almost  at  the  same  time.  The  child  in  read- 
ing over  his  lists  of  phrases,  unconsciously 
will  fall  into  the  proper  rhythm  and  so 
without  being  drilled  in  reading,  he  will  be 
learning  to  read  with  proper  emphasis,  for 
no  child  in  reading  a  list  of  phrases  ever 
drops  into  the  uncertain  word-picking-out 
drawl  of  a  stumbling,  uncertain  reader,  fac- 
ing new  text. 

Sentence — Simple,  Compound,  Complex 

The  child  should  early  be  told  that  some 
sentences  have  but  one  subject  place  and 
but  one  predicate  place ;  that  in  the  subject 
place  there  may  be  more  than  one  word, 
thus  making  the  subject  of  that  sentence  a 
compound  subject,  that  the  same  conditions 
may  occur  in  the  predicate  place,  thus  mak- 
ing the  predicate  a  compound  predicate. 
The  child  can  easily  grasp  the  idea  of  two  or 
more  sentences  connected  by  "and."  He  is 
already  too  fluent  in  the  use  of  "and."  It 
is  his  safety  station  in  the  rush  of  ideas. 

Then  he  must  be  helped  to  see  that  a  sen- 
tence may  have  another  sentence  within  it- 
self. A  definition  complete  enough  at  this 
period  will  be  "A  complex  sentence  is  a  sen- 
tence containing  another  sentence  within  it- 
self." This  will  introduce  the  idea  of  a 
complex  sentence  to  the  child's  mind.  Show 
the  child  that  such  "inside"  sentences  gen- 
erally begin  with  who,  which,  whose,  that, 
or  with  when,  where,  while,  why.  Help 
the  child  to  recognize  these  inside  sentences, 
as  he  has  already  learned  to  recognize 
phrases.  Call  them  clauses  if  you  like. 
Show  him  how  they  act  as  parts  of  speech, 
how  they  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  to 
modify  a  noun,  or  as  an  adverb  to  answer 
the  questions  how?  when?  where?  or  why? 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  can  recognize  phrases 
and  clauses,  he  has  a  chance  to  grasp  the 
main  thought  of  the  entire  sentence.  It  is 
too  much  to  say  that  until  he  can  pick  out 
what  are  the  subordinate  parts,  he  has  but 
little  hope  of  finding  out  the  leading 
thought?  Every  sentence  must  so  be  dis- 
sected before  it  can  be  understood. 

Every  sentence  should  be  compelled  to 
give  up  its  meaning  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation. Circle  the  phrases.  Enclose  the 
clauses.  Mark  of  the  independent  elements. 
From  what  remains  pick  out  the  subject,  the 
predicate  verb,  the  complement.  There  is 
the  bare  sentence,  the  skeleton  sentence. 

Any  child  who  can  thus  work  out  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence  can  conquer  the  para- 
graph arid  so  gain  and  retain  the  author's 
meaning. 

A  Brief  Summary 

To  sum  up  briefly,  for  intelligent,  prof- 
itable and  pleasure  study  from  the  view- 
point first  of  English  and  later  for  the 
philosophy  of  history  or  of  geography, 
the'  student  must  be  able  to  analyze  a  sen- 
tence, to  substitute  the  substantive  for  the 
pronoun,  to  use  the  dictionary,  to  outline  his 
facts  as  to  time,  place,  people  or  agents,  ac- 
tion and  result.    In  this  outline  he  will  find 


development  for  his  powers  of  observation 
and  for  reasoning  faculty.  That  is  phil- 
osophy for  the  child. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  technical  gram- 
mar   should    go    hand   in    hand   with    every 
study? 
The  Discipline  Derived  From  Exact  Studies 

From  the  introduction  of  German  and 
typewriting  in  the  course  of  study,  there 
should  be  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  children  in  the  study  of  their 
own  language.  For  not  only  at  the  words 
own  language,  teaching  them  to  look  not 
only  at  the  words,  but  at  the  letters  of  the 
words  and  at  every  point  or  mark  they 
make. 

Our  English  speech  with  its  freedom  from 
inflection  does  not  afford  the  mental  discip- 
line in  one  way  that  may  be  obtained  from 
a  study  of  other  languages.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  new  studies  will  supply  the  lack, 
and  cultivate  in  our  pupils  a  power  of  ob- 
servation and  a  nicety  for  performance,  in 
which   they   now   are   sadly   lacking. 

While  it  may  be  charged  that  too  much 
rigidity  of  requirement  such  as  the  regula- 
tion heading  and  ruling  and  arrangement 
of  papers  may  check  or  destroy  the  spontan- 
eity of  the  child's  mental  growth,  let  us  con- 
sider — that  an  adherence  to  rule  and  model 
will  train  him  in  listening  to  orders  in  un- 
derstanding what  is  being  said  to  him,  in  fol- 
lowing directions,  in  carrying  out  specifica- 
tions. This  mental  habit  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  Simple  Remedy  For  Nose  Bleed 

One  of  the  most  distressing  and  it  may  be 
dangerous  conditions  which  the  teacher  may 
have  to  face  is  the  fact  that  children  suffer 
from  nose  bleed.  This  simple  annoyance,  if 
unchecked,  may  speedily  pass  from  comedy 
to  tragedy.  Here  is  a  simple  and  practically 
an  infallible  remedy :  On  each  hand,  a  string- 
tied  tightly  around  the  little  finger  and  then 
around  the  third  finger,  binding  the  two 
fingers  together,  will  stop  the  worst  case  of 
nose  bleed  inside  of  a  few  minutes ;  in  fact, 
in  less  than  a  minute  has  been  the  average 
record.  My  father,  William  H.  Keith,  who 
had  studied  medicine  under  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchant  druggists  of  San  Francisco,  taught 
me  how  to  use  this  simple  remedy  for  nose 
bleed.  I  have  used  it  for  years.  It  has 
never  failed. 

The  Boy  and  the  Badge 

Curfew  must  ring  for  our  boys  and  girls 
on  city  streets.  Keep  our  children  off  the 
streets  has  been  a  slogan  for  juvenile  up-lift 
work. 

But  there  are  children  whose  work,  or 
whose  night  school  attendance  may  compel 
them  to  be  on  the  street  after  nine  o'clock. 
How  discriminate?    When  it  was  suggested 
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that  such  children  should  be  marked  for 
identification,  a  howl  went  up  that  they  were 
being  branded  as  unfortunates  who  had  to 
work,  that  it  was  making  a  class  distinction, 
that  it  was  unfair  to  the  child.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  a  good  result  was 
being  lost  because  of  the  wrong  method  of 
approach.  Don't  label  a  boy,  decorate  him. 
Don't  brand  him,  give  him  a  badge.  In  these 
days  of  decoration  and  adornment  the  heart 
of  the  boy  goes  out  to  anything  he  can  wear 
upon  his  coat  or  vest.  He  decorates  himself, 
with  anything  from  a  bent  pin,  a  brass  clip, 
to  a  button  or  a  badge.  He  transforms  him- 
self into  a  walking  advertisement  for  any 
firm  that  will  give  him  an  advertising  but- 
ton. He  has  worn  a  disc  that  represented  a 
talking-  machine  record;  he  has  proudly 
sported  a  canvas  cap  that  blazened  forth  the 
name  of  a  new  soap,  a  washing  powder,  a 
new  brand  of  ham.  At  election  times  he 
rivals  a  royal  personage  in  breast  decora- 
tions by  the  multiplicity  of  his  campaign 
buttons,  wearing  those  of  rival  candidates  in 
equal  profusion,  simply  expressing  his  dis- 
dain of  the  opposition  by  turning  the  repre- 
sentative upside  down. 

Now  why  could  not  some  badge  or  button 
be  devised  that  sets  forth  a  privilege,  a  per- 
mit, a  pass,  be  devised.  The  end  would  be 
reached  and  no  hard  feeling  aroused. 


Sing  a  song  of  Dixon; 
Sing  a  song  of  praise ; 
Sing  a  song  of  pencil  points 
That  last  for  days  and  days. 

Sing  a  song  of  quality; 
Sing  a  song  of  test; 
And  write  for  Dixon  samples 
If  you  really  want  the  best. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  very  satisfac- 
tory results  given  users  of  Dixon  school 
pencils  this  year.  Samples  gladly  furnished 
upon  request. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 

Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
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OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 

From   Hugh  J.   Baldwin's   Course  of  Study 

of  San  Diego   County 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  S;m 
Diego  County  find  from  reports  before  them, 
that  credits  for  Outside  Activities  in  school 
work  has  stimulated  the  pupil  to  a  greater 
effort  in  the  school  and  created  a  closer 
sympathy  and  harmony,  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  While  our  city  schools 
have  introduced  courses  in  Manual  Train- 
ing,   Domestic    Science    and    Domestic    Art 


sparkling  eyes.     'I  worked  five  ahead  in  the 
book,  besides  the  ten  you  gave  us.' 

"From  that  time  Mary's  interest  in  all 
school  w'ork  was  doubled.  She  was  right 
up  in  the  first  rank.  The  rest  of  the  year 
we  regularly  talked  over  the  girl's  home 
work.  School  public  opinion  encouraged 
the  girls  so  that  more  and  more  reported 
on  what  they  had  done  in  housework  and 
sewing  and  felt  proud  of  it.  Best  of  all  our 
discussions  brought  the  school  and  the  home 
work  together.  The  year  was  successful 
for    all    of    us.     More    parents    visited    the 


for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  social  side     school  and  there  was  a  concerted  movement 


of  the  child  and  to  give  him  a  better  bal- 
anced training,  the  small  country  school 
cannot  expect  to  put  in  these  special  courses 
with  their  expensive  equipment,  nor  is  there 
the  need  for  them  as  in  the  city  schools,  for 
the  children  have  a  much  greater  variety  of 
home  work.  If  the  teacher  can  make  the 
home  work  of  greater  interest  to  those  who 
have  much  of  it  to  do.  the  work  will  be  done 
more  cheerfully  and  more  efficiently  and  the 
child's  interest  in  school  work  would  be  en- 
hanced by  correlating  it  more  closely  with 
his  home  work.  If  our  schools  can  so  em- 
phasize the  home  work  so  that  all  children 
will  hav  esomething  to  do,  the  children  and 
the   home   will    both   be   benefited. 

The  school  should  be  a  real  helper  to  the 
home.  It  can  help  the  home  establish  habits 
in  the  children  of  systematic  performance 
of  home  duties,  and  we  feel  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  take  into  account  outside 
activities  and  honor  them. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  L.  R.  Alderman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Salem,  Or- 
egon, and  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  shows 
the  effect  of  the  encouragement  of  outside 
activities. 

"The  idea  of  giving  school  credit  for  home 
work  first  occurred  to  me  nine  years  ago 
when  1  was  a  school  principal.  I  had  no- 
ticed that  one  of  my  rosiest-cheeked,  most 
vigorous  appearing  girls  spent  much  time  on 
the  streets  after  school.  One  dav  Mary's 
mother  was  pointed  out  to  me.  She  was  a 
pale,  nervous  little  woman  with  several  chil- 
dren. Knowing  that  the  family  was  not 
very  well  to  do.  I  felt  myself  burning  with 
indignation  at  the  circumstances  that  were 
drawing  Mary  away  from  interest  in  her 
home.  I  thought  what  is  the  use  of  my 
teaching  that  girl  algebra  and  general  his- 
tory, when  what  she  most  needs  to  be  taught 
is  that  her  mother  is  her  best  friend  and 
needs  her  help? 

"At  the  algebra  recitation  the  next  clay  I 
announced  that  the  lesson  for  the  following- 
day  would  consist  of  ten  problems  as  usual, 
but  that  five  would  be  in  the  book  and  five 
out  of  the  book.  The  five  out  of  the  book 
would  consist  for  the  girls  of  helping  cook- 
supper,  helping  to  do  up  the  kitchen  work- 
after  supper,  preparing  breakfast,  helping 
with  the  dishes  and  kitchen  work  after 
breakfast  and  putting  a  bedroom  in  order. 
When  I  asked  for  'hands  up'  on  all  of  the 
problems  the  following  day,  1  noticed  that 
Mary  kept  her  hand  raised  after  the  others 
were  down.  'What  is  it?"  T  asked.  T 
worked    five    in    advance,'    she    replied    witli 


for  the  betterment  of  school  conditions." 

Again  from  the  same  circular  to  show  how 
parents  regard  the  movement,  we  quote: 

"One  good  motherly  looking  country 
woman  said:  'Refore  this  plan  was  started  I 
pot  up  in  the  morning  and  prepared  break- 
fact  for  the  family,  and  after  breakfast  gave 
time  to  the  preparation  of  the  children  for 
school.  Now  when  morning  comes  the 
girls  insist  on  my  lying  in  bed  so  that  they 
may  get  breakfast.  After  breakfast  they 
wash  the  dishes,  sweep  the  kitchen  and  do 
manv  other  things  as  well  as  make  their  own 
preparation  for  school.  I  think  the  plan  is 
a  success.' 

"One  father  said :  'I  have  two  boys — one 
in  high  school  and  Jack,  here.  It  was  as 
hard  work  to  get  the  older  bov  out  in  the 
niorninp;  as  it  was  to  do  the  chores,  and  as 
Tack  was  too  voting  to  be  compelled  to  do 
the  work.  I  let  them  both  sleep  while  I  did 
it.  Now  when  the  alarm  sounds.  I  hear 
Tack  tumbling  out  of  bed  and  when  I  g/et  up 
T  find  the  fires  burning  and  the  stock  at  the 
barn  cared  for.  so  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  look 
happy,  eat  my  breakfast,  and  go  about  mv 
business.  Yes,  it  is  a  great  success  in  our 
home.'  " 

For  the  purpose  of  having  a  uniform 
marking  for  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades 
the  County  Board  suggests  that  credits  and 
marks  be  given  as  follows.  These  marks 
being  based  on  an  eight-month  term  or 
year's  work : 

Average  for  month  of  below  60.  unsatisfact- 
ory or  a  failure. 
Average  for  month  of  60  to  70  P.,  8  credits 

per   month   or  64  for  year. 
Average   for  month   of  70  to  80  F.,  or   12 
credits  per  month  or  96  for  year. 


Average  for  month  of  80  to  90  G.,  or   16 

credits  per  month  or  128  per  year. 
Average  for  month  of  90  to  100  E.,  or  20 
credits  per  month  or  160  for  year. 
For  the  year's   work  the   following  sub- 
jects should  be  entitled  to  credits  as  given 
for   excellent  work  : 

Outside  Activities  160  credits 

Arithmetic  160 

Geography  160       " 

Grammar  160       " 

History  and  Civics 160      " 

Spelling  160       " 

Reading  160       " 

Literature   160 

Deportment  80 

Application  80 

Writing   80       " 

Agriculture 80 

Drawing   80       " 

Bookkeeping  40 

Music   40 

Total   1760  credits 

Necessary  for  graduation 1320  credits 

A  marking  in  any  leading  subject  below 
60.  makes  a  conditional  subject. 

In  giving  credits  for  outside  activities  we 
suggest  that  20  credits  per  months  be  given 
for  20  hours  work  reported  to  the  teacher 
monthly  by  the  parent,  on  cards  prepared 
for  that  purpose  from  the  list  indicated  be- 
low : 

1.  Care  of  younger  children. 

2.  Making  and  baking  bread. 

3.  Help  in  getting  a  meal  of  victuals. 

4.  Making  of   anv   wearing  apparel. 

5.  Scrubbing    floors,    making    beds,    or 

washing  and  wiping  dishes. 

6.  Washing   and    ironing   clothes. 

7.  Music  lessons  and  practice. 

8.  Sewing. 

9.  Painting  lessons. 

10.  Gathering     eggs,      feeding     poultry, 

cleaning  out  hen  houses,  and  dis- 
enfecting  roosts. 

11.  Making  fires  and  getting  fuel. 

12.  Milking  and   caring  for  cows. 

13.  Care  of  horses. 

14.  Working  in   garden,  on  the  lawn  or 

in  the  field. 

15.  Cleaning  yard,  outbuilding,  etc. 

16.  Care  of  bees. 

17.  Clerking   in   stores. 
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18.  Basket  weaving. 

19.  Picking  and  marketing  fruit. 

20.  Any    other    outside    work    not    here 

enumerated  and  such  chores  or 
errands  required  by  the  parent. 
Most  all  of  the  children  in  our  schools 
have  some  home  duties.  There  is  much 
sewing,  cooking,  mending  and  baking,  wash- 
ing dishes,  sweeping,  dusting,  making  beds, 
mopping,  washing,  ironing,  making  fires, 
getting  kindling,  coal  and  water,  caring  for 
other  members  o  fthe  family,  chores  about 
the  garden,  yard  or  barn,  feeding  stock  or 
poultry,  milking;  cows,  cleaning  stables,  hen 
houses,  etc.  The  more  they  do  well  and 
cheerfully  the  better  for  them. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  give  our  plan 
a  fair  trial  this  coming  year  and  to  grade 
the  pupils  carefully  from  the  reoorts  made 
to  them  on  cards  furnished  for  that  purpose 
on  outside  activities.  It  might  be  well  to 
include  in  outside  activities  any  work  done 
to  improve  the  school  grounds  or  the  plant- 
ing; of  trees  alonp"  the  highwav,  thus  en- 
couraginsr  civic  pride  and  making  finer  and 

more  useful  citizens. 

*     *     * 

A    NEVER-FAILING    SOURCE    OF   IN- 
FORMATION THE  TEACHER 
KNOWS 
Because 

1.     She  has  the  actual  contact  with  pupils 
and  so  understands 
(a)     What  children  are  able  to  do  or 

seem  unable  to  do 
(h)     Wherein    the    course    of    study 
does  not  meet  their  needs 

(c)  What  essentials  it  omits 

(d)  What     superfluous     material     it 

contains 

(e)  What     methods     she     finds     in- 

adequate, and  what,  effective 

(f)  Whether    text    books    are    satic- 

factory   or   not 

(g)  Whether  equipment  and  devices 

are  effective  or  not 
(h)     What    changes   would   help   ob- 
tain better  results 

But — This   Experience  Is  Too  Little  Used 
Because 

1.  The  teacher  is  rarely  consulted  either 

in  making-  courses  of  study,  in 
selecting  text  books  or  in  other  im- 
portant matters 

2.  Her  experience  is  not   generally  util- 

ized for  the  benefit  of  the  system 

3.  Her  work  is  not  given  the  recognition 

it  deserves 

4.  She  is  not  stimulated  to  develop  her 

own  initiative  and  to  be  resourceful, 
but  rather  is  hamoered  and  hindered 
by,  having'  to  work  bv  some  artificial 
and  ill  adaoted  method  imposed  on 
her  by  a  superior 

5.  Promotion  does  not  depend  on  teach- 

ing merit 
The  best  interests  of  school  children  de- 
mand that  the  school  system  provide  means 
for  the  teacher  constantly  to  grow  and  de- 
velop so  that  everv  year's  experience  may 
mean  proportionately  increased  ability. — 
From  a  school  man's  letter  to  P>.  M.  R.  in 
Efficient  Citizenship. 


A  QUESTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PREJUDICE 

In  a  speech  before  the  graduates  of  the 
Troy  High  School,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
W.  O.  Howard  of  the  Appellate  Division  re- 
cently said  that  it  was  more  important  to 
build  a  navy  than  to  regulate  the  tariff.  He 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  Japan  surveying  our 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  view  of 
stealing  them  during  the  night,  and  ended 
with  the  assertion  that  "some  morning  we 
will  wake  up  to  find  that  every  ship  is  sunk 
and  every  fort  is  captured  in  the  Philippine 
Islands." 

The  noisiness  of  the  remark  is  a  matter 
for  amusement.  The  fact  that  it  was  made, 
in  all  seriousness,  to  High  School  pupils,  is 
not.  It  is  easy  enough  to  turn  boys  and 
girls  of  fourteen  into  little  jingoists,  imbued 
with  a  spectacular  sort  of  patriotism.  We 
can  readily  feed  their  prejudices.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  distrust  of  other  nations 
is  a  poor  sort  of  love  for  one's  country. 
Would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  give  school 
children  a  sense,  of  the  wrong  and  waste  of 
war,  and  a  sense,  too,  that  they  are  part  of 
a  great  congress  of  nations  all  honestly 
working  toward  the  same  good  ends?  At 
the  present  time  an  educational  campaign 
of  incalcuable  importance  is  being  carried 
on.  The  first  Universal  Races  Congress, 
composed  of  thirty-five  presidents  of  Parlia- 
ment, some  hundred  and  thirty  professors  of 
international  law,  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  and 
others,  passed  unanimously  an  important 
resolution  on  this  subject.  The  resolution 
reads :  "That  this  meeting  of  government 
delegates  favors  the  introduction  into  all 
schools  of  teaching  which  emphasizes  a  just 
appreciation  of  different  peoples  and  races, 
and  which  commends  friendly  relations, 
both  personal  and  public,  between  them." 
The  hopes  of  serious  reformers  are  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  school.  The  child  is 
free  from  bias ;  he  has  no  ingrained  habits 
which  need  removing  and  he  'has  no  "inter- 
ests" to  defend.  The  school,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes an  ideal  institution  where  the  future 
citizen  may  imbibe  those  high  ideals  which 
should  guide  him  through  life.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Ministers  of  Education,  Lord 
Weardale  made  some  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the   execution    of    such    a    policy    in 
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schools.     He  received  encouragement  from 
all. 

Do  we  wish  our  high  school  children  to  be 
taught  the  foolishness  of  race  prejudice  or 
do  we  wish  them  to  be  told  that  we  are  at 
all  times  on  the  verge  of  war?  We  can  take 
our  choice. 

HOME  GARDENS 

By  Louisa  McDermott 

Four  years  ago  this  summer  I  visited  a 
prominent  educator  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teresting him  in  school  gardens.  I  did  not 
find  him  a  very  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
school  garden.  He  thought  it  was  nice  per- 
haps, but  very  unpractical.  Then  I  assured 
him  that  the  school  garden  was  not  the  goal 
of  our  endeavor.  We  had  school  gardens 
primarily  that  we  might  develop  home 
gardens. 

This  amused  him  immensely  and  when  he 
had  done  laughing  he  said :  "Sure  thing,  the 
school  garden  will  just  eliminate  all  the 
natural  laziness  from  a  boy.  He'll  just  take 
pleasure  in  weeding  and  hoeing  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  I  wish,  Miss  McDermott,  that 
you  had  trained  my  boys  in  your  school 
garden." 

I  admitted  that  boys  and  girls  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  are  lazy.  They  do  not  par- 
ticularly like  continuous  work  but  it  is  not 
idleness  they  seek,  it  is  always  some  form  of 
activity.  It  is  possible  to  appropriate  some 
of  their  leisure  time  and  a  part  of  their 
bounding  activity.  The  corn  clubs  through- 
out the  Middle  West  and  the  tomato  clubs 
in  the  South  have  demonstrated  this  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  If  additional  proof 
were  needed  the  home  gardens  around  the 
Glen  Park  School  are  conclusive.  We  had 
one  school  garden  and  over  two  hundred 
home  gardens.  Team  work  and  class  con- 
sciousness are  strong  incentives  and  with 
these  how  we  want  to  attack  the  problem. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  about  ninety 
schools,  between  forty-five  and  fifty  thou- 
sand school  children  and  nearly  sixty  five 
acres  of  vacant  school  land.  A  very  little  of 
this  school  land  is  rented  or  leased,  most  of 
it  acts  in  the  capacity  of  dumping  grounds 
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The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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For  neighborhood  refuse,  and  one,  just  one 
vacant  school  lot,  is  utilized  as  a  school 
garden.  The  problem  is  to  relate  the  three 
factors. 

Every  school  should  have  a  playground 
and  every  school  should  have  a  garden.  The 
school  garden  should  develop  directly  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  home  gardens.  Home 
gardening  clubs  should  be  organized,  com- 
petitive contests  inaugurated  and  adequate 
supervision  of  the  home  gardens  provided 
for.  We  have  a  school  garden  primarily  for 
the  Diirpose  of  developing  the  home  gardens. 

This  work,  properly  carried  forward, 
would  inevitably  make  of  the  school  a  social 
center.  It  must  take  a  part  of  the  school 
time  but  its  greatest  concern  is  to  lay  hold 
nf  a  portion  of  the  child's  leisure  time.  This 
can  be  done.  We  have  clone  it  at  Glen  Park 
for  the  last  two  years.  Over  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  raised  sweet  peas.  They  love 
their  flowers  and  they  love  to  let  you  know 
that  they   have  raised  them. 

"From  the  seeds  you  gave  me"  is  a  stock 
in  trade  remark  when  my  children  bring  in 
their  bouquets.  Among  these  little  gardens 
are  a  few  genuine  flower  lovers.  They 
have  found  an  interest  that  will  sweeten  life 
in  the  vears  to  come.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  boys  in  the  school  is  one  of  my 
best  gardeners.  The  first  morning  of  the 
term  he  met  me  with  a  bunch  of  red  Spencer 
s<veet  peas  in  one  hand  and  a  collection  of 
dahlias  in  the  other.  "From  my  own  gar- 
den." he  said  with  a  beaming  smile.  Could 
the  school  do  better  by  that  boy  than  give 
him  an  interest  in  cultivating  the  soil? 

One  morning  a  small  Italian  boy  brought 
Miss  Wade  a  most  beautiful  bouquet  of 
sweet  peas.  "From  your  garden?"  said 
Miss  Wade.  "Mine  and  my  sister's,"  said 
Baptister.  "We  work  together."  If  we 
could  interest  a  fair  proportion  of  our  school 
children  in  such  pursuits  as  these  we  might 
very  well  exnect  an  adult  population  in  the 
near  future  that  would  care  for  the  appear- 
and- of  the  city. 

We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren has  done  a  wonderful  work  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  but  as  vet  the  city  has  made  but 
scant  use  of  the  object  lesson.  Our  streets 
arc  bare  and  treeless,  our  vacant  lots  a  sight 
to  behold.  Mr.  McLaren  "has  taken  trees 
and  shrubs  from  all  over  the  world  and  tried 
and  tested  them  out.  The  streets  and 
homes  of  the  city  might  be  vested  with 
beauty  and  in  this  work  the  children  of  the 

city  might  very  well  have  a  share. 
*     *     * 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

■  Current  criticisms  of  the  public  school  are 
discussed    in    a    report    just    issued    by    the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Among 
Other  things  the  contention  that  the  "three 
R  s"  are  neglected  in  the  modern  school  is 
answered  with  the  emphatic  statement  that 
"the  three  Iv's  are  better  taught  to-day  than 
thev  were  50  or  60  years  ago." 

"We  frequently  hear  that  there  are  'too 
many  subjets.'  'too  many  fads  and  frills,'  and 
hence  neglect  of  the  three  R's,'  says  the 're- 
port. "The  critics  who  utter  this  sort  of 
criticism  seldom  agree  on  exactly  what  the 


fads  and  frills  are,  but  they  invariably  look 
back  to  a  golden  past  when  the  so-called 
'fundamentals,'  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, were  taught  in  such  a  way  as  never  to 
be  forgotten.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sys- 
tem of  fact,  the  system  of  to-day  is  immeas- 
urably ahead  of  the  school  system  of  the 
past.  The  growth  has  been  steady.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  enrichment  of 
the  course  of  study,  its  'fads  and  frills,'  the 
contention  that  the  essentials,  so  called, 
have  suffered  in  comparison  with  the  past, 
falls  flat." 

In  discussing  current  criticism  generally, 
the  report  finds  that  much  of  the  criticism 
of  the  public  schools  of  to-day  is  due  to  a 
marked  change  in  the  purpose  of  public  edu- 
cation. "The  charge  of  a  curriculum  'be- 
hind the  times,'  and  the  demand  for  voca- 
tional subjects,  represent  no  mere  call  for 
different  school  subjects  as  such,  but  a  com- 
plete transformation  in  the  idea  of  what  the 
public  school  should  do. 

"Those  who  criticise  the  bookish  curricu- 
lum of  the  public  school,  whether  elemen- 
tary or  high  school,  are  really  striving  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  changed  pur- 
pose of  education :  To  reach  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people  with  the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  will  make  them  not  merely  intelli- 
gent for  the  kind  of  life,  economic  and  so- 
cial, which  they  will  lead  when  they  leave 
school ;  while  those  who  oppose  the  innova- 
tions do  so  because  they  do  not  concede  this 
broader,  though  apparently  more  special- 
ized, purpose." 

*     *     * 

EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES  AND 
EXHIBITS  AT  THE  PANAMA-PA- 
CIFIC INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI- 
TION 

Dates. — The  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  will  open  in  San  Francisco  on 
February  20th  and  close  December  4,  1915, 
a  period  of  nine  and  one-half  months — 
from    winter   to   winter. 

■  The  Grounds. — The  Exposition  grounds 
contain  625  acres  in  the  "Harbor  View"  sec- 
tion, forming  a  natural  amphitheatre  over- 


looking San  Francisco  Pay  and  its  "Golden 
Gate"  entrance  from  the  Pacific.  These 
grounds  include  part  of  the  L'nited  States 
military  reservations — the  "Presidio"  on  one 
end  and  "Fort  Mason"  on  the  other.  The 
Exposition  grounds  extend  over  two  miles 
on  the  water  front  and  average  one-half  mile 
in  width. 

Educational  Exhibits  in  San  Francisco. — 
The  keynote  of  the  Exposition  will  be  Edu- 
cation as  expressed  both  through  exhibits 
and  congresses.  The  Educational  exhibits 
will  seek  to  show  progress  since  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  Already  many 
States  and  nations  have'  applied  for  space  in 
the  Palace  of  Education.  Full  information 
regarding  plans  and  space  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  James  A.  Barr,  Chief,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Exposition  Building, 
San  Francisco.  The  Palace  of  Education  is 
in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  completed 
by  December  1,  1913 — fifteen  months  before 
the  Exposition  opens. 

Congresses. — James  A.  Barr,  who,  for  the 
past  year  has  been  Manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Conventions  and  Societies  of  the  Ex- 
position, has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  He  will  have 
general  charge  of  all  congresses  and  conven- 
tions as  well  as  of  all  educational  exhibits. 
Doctor  Irwin  Shepard,  for  twenty  years 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, has  been  appointed  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Conventions,  in  San 
Francisco.  Up  to  this  time  151  congresses 
and  conventions  have  been  scheduled  for 
San  Francisco  or  nearby  cities  in  1915.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation held  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  July,  the 
Directors  recommended  that  the  1915  meet- 
ing be  held  in  Oakland,  just  across  the  Bay 
from  San  Francisco' and  within  an  hour  of 
the  Exposition  grounds.  The  Directors  also 
recommended  that  an  International  Con- 
gress on  Education  be  held  in  Oakland  in 
1915.  under  the  general  direction  of  a  com- 
mission of  thirty-four  educators,  with  Com- 
missioner P.  P.  Claxton  as  ex-officio  chair- 
man and  D.  W.  Springer  as  ex-officio  sec- 
retary. 
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BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 
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SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS         1625  CALIFORNIA 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  41 75 

STRFET 

Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 

Illuslrating                     Sketching                     Painting 

No  Vacations 

If    You     Want    Anything    and    Don't    Know    Where    to    Get    It  —  Write    to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:    24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piino,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         ::  Los  Altos,  Cal. 
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Editorial 


To  Get  or  to  Know 

The  learned  men  of  today  have  succeeded 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  school  of- 
ficials in  making  the  essentials  of  education 
not  power,  not  knowledge,  but  an  appren- 
ticeship towards  a  money  making  vocation. 
We  may  be  wrong.  The  practical  school 
officials  may  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  learned  men  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
to  get.  to  get,  and  TO  GET.  Whether  it  is 
wise  to  float  with  the  current  of  the  stream 
with  the  banner  of  the  "Hoosier  School 
Master"  nailed  to  the  mast  "When  yure 
gitting  git  a  plenty"  or  whether  it  is  better 
to  pull  up  stream  with  the  old,  old  adage 
afloat.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  is  a  problem 
that  is  worthv  of  discussion.  Who  will  find 
the  truth?  Where  is  the  educational  Moses 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness?  This  we 
are  sure  of,  that  the  man  who  is  certain 
that  he  is  right,  is  frequently  wrong.  That 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  teacher  that 
neglects  to  train  pupils  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  on  the  essentials  is  always  wrong. 
Before  agriculture  and  above  it ;  before 
domestic  science  and  above:  before  manual 
training  and  above  it;  before  art  and  above 
it,  must  come  the  power  to  the  use  of  the 
English  language  correctly.  The  essentials 
of  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic. 

*  *     * 

Sex  O'Clock 

The  onward  sween  of  the  hysteria  of  sex 
hygiene  has  reached  California.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  subject  that  requires  such 
delicate  treatment  should  ever  be  a  part 
of  educational  publicity.  The  laboratory 
method  for  it.  If  the  teachers  and  school 
children  are  to  be  taught  with  stereoptican 
views,  lectures,  etc.,  it  certainly  will  have  a 
tendency  to  kill  the  sense  of  shame,  modestv, 
and  fear.  The  truth  is  alwavs  desirable 
from  the  viewnoint  of  educational  progress. 
However,  the  instructor  in  sex  hvgiene  will 
have  to  study  carefully,  whether  shame, 
modesty  and  fear  are  not  greater  attributes 
of  human  happiness  than  naked  truth. 
Goodness  and  modesty  are  sister  attributes. 
Knowledge  and  the  unmoral  are  the  at- 
tributes of  sex  publicity. 

*  *     * 

The  Rural  School  Problem 

Elwood  P.  Cubberley  and  others  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  took  the  rural  school  problem  so 


seriously  that  it  might  almost  mean  that  the 
"little  red  school  house"  was  a  menace.  The 
fact  is  when  it  comes  to  results  the  rural 
school  has  always  furnished  the  best  citizen- 
ship. If  we  consolidate,  cityfy  and  super- 
vise the  rural  school,  will  we  not  sacrifice 
good  citizenship  for  grade  mediocrity  and 
city  vices?  Over-supervision  is  much  worse 
than  teacher  supervision.  What  the  future 
will  do  in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance  we 
do  not  know.  Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  rural  school  in  charge  of  one 
teacher,  with  a  visit  from  the  superintendent 
once  a  year,  and  a  course  of  study  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  has  produced 
the  greatest  results  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Remove  the  rural  school  and  the 
small  college,  and  you  poison  the  serum  that 
makes  graded  schools  and  big  universities 
possible. 


A  Call  to  the  New  Spirit 

Charles  Zueblin  is  the  apostle  of  a  new 
spirit  in  educational  thought.  He  could  not 
work  in  university  harness,  and  it  is  only  at 
some  great  meeting  like  the  N.  E.  A.  when 
he  gets  in  the  ring.  At  Salt  Lake  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  new  educational  trinity 
as  follows  : 

The  legacy  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
threefold:  Industrial  organization,  the 
democratic  spirit,  and  the  cosmic  sense. 
Modern  industrial  organization  has  mul- 
tiplied creature  comforts  beyond  the  dreams 
of  earlier  times;  it  has  united  workers  on 
a  scale  before  unknown,  but  it  has  not  made 
them  happy ;  it  has  tried  to  exploit  sciene, 
but  it  has  not  become  scientific.  It  has  in- 
creased material  wealth  and  sacrificed  spirit- 
ual   values   by   compelling   uniformity. 

"The  second  factor  in  the  heritage  of  to- 
day is  the  democratic  spirit.  This  has  not 
yet  expressed  itself  so  fully  in  liberty  and 
fraternity  as  in  equality.  Despite  the  shame- 
ful extremes  of  luxury  and  poverty  a  super- 
ficial equality  pervades  contemporary  life. 
Everybody  reads  ;  everybody  travels  ;  every- 
body does  what  everybody  else  does  because 
everybody  else  is  doing  it.  More  people 
read  than  ever  before  in  history.  Most  of 
them  cannot  yet  want  good  things ;  hence 
the  taste  of  the  cultivated  surrenders  to  the 
popular  demand.  Journalism  is  extravagant; 
fiction  is  journalistic;  the  drama  is  sensa- 
tional. The  democratic  spirit  holds  latent 
the  larger  life.  It  is  momentarily  sacrificed 
to  mediocrity.  Audacity  is  required  to  rise 
above  the  commonplace. 

"It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that 
an  even  greater  factor  than  the  democratic 
spirit  for  the  life  of  tomorrow  is  the  cosmic 
sense.  The  fifteenth  century  knew  a  great 
deal  about  the  remote  heavens  and  nothing 
about  man.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
taught  us  about  the  man  who  is  at  hand, 
and  through  knowledge  of  him  we  are  be- 
ginning to  get  a  vastly  larger  grasp  of  the 
universe.  Philosophical,  religious,  and 
other  speculations  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  steadily  enlarged  the  bounds  of  human 
vision.  Positivism,  socialism,  anarchism, 
New  Thought,  Christian  Science,  The- 
osophy,   and   Pantheism — each   suggests   an 


endeavor  to  be  all-inclusive,  to  present  a 
vision  of  the  fullness  of  life. 

"Education  cannot  be  adequate  unless  it 
takes  account  of  this  three-fold  legacy, 
which  indeed  is  crudely  done  in  the  familiar 
educational  trinity;  education  for  occupa- 
tion, for  citizenship,  and  for  character. 
Mediaeval  culture  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
The  college  entrance  examinations  will  not 
do  as  a  standard  of  life.  We  cannot  train 
free  men  and  women  for  the  functions  of  to- 
morrow by  a  system  of  education  designed 
for  sequestered  monks  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago.  We  shall  use  our  industrial  or- 
ganization, democratic  spirit,  and  cosmic 
sense  in  preparation  for  occupation,  citizen- 
ship, and  character  when  we  give  the  pupil 
his  trinity  of  creation,  service,  and  harmony. 

"Thus  the  heritage  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  become  the  possession  of  all  chil- 
dren, and  they  will  be  fitted  in  occupation, 
citizenship,  and  character  to  be  conscious 
agents  in  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
dustrial organization,  the  democratic  spirit, 
and  the  cosmic  sense.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  society  of  free  men  and  free  women." 

Does  it  Pay  to  Advertise? 

The  above  does  apply  to  the  material 
things,  we  desire  to  consider  the  value  of 
personal  promotion,  advertising  from  the 
standpoint  of  services  to  the  people.  We 
hear  so  often  the  trite  and  rather  insincere 
statement  of  men  and  women  who  depreciate 
the  fact  that  their  services  are  desirable  and 
the  call  for  the  same  is  accidental.  Now  we 
believe  thoroughly  in  advertising,  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  Superintendent  Francis 
does  for  Los  Angeles  schools,  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  President  Wheeler  does  for 
the  University  of  California,  the  kind  of  ad- 
vertising that  is  done  for  the  Wisconsin 
University.  It  pays  to  advertise  that  which 
is  good  and  helpful.  It  pays  to  advertise 
your  good  qualities.  It  does  not  pay  to 
boost  your  ego,  to  boost  your  competitive 
work.  It  does  pay  to  give  publicity  to 
every  cause  and  every  measure,  to  every 
poem,  book  and  drama  that  uplifts  humanity 
— that  is  a  service  to  mankind.  Hence  this 
advertisement  of  "The  Mission  Play."  It 
is  a  great  pageant  of  early  history  in  Cali- 
fornia. Go  and  see  it  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco. 
*     *     * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  Club  gave  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen"  that 
worked  so  well  and  with  such  splendid  re- 
sults for  the  Retirement  Salary  Bill.  The 
guests  of  honor  were :  F.  J.  Heney,  Assem- 
blyman James  Ryan,  Senator  Bryant,  Super- 
intendent Roncovieri,  Sallie  Jones,  Col. 
Tames  E.  Power,  Dr.  DAncona,  Han- 
Wagner,  Miss  Bray,  Agnes  Regan,  Edward 
Rainey    and    others.     The     speakers     were 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TRY  MURINE  %£?%&' s&& 

__,— ,  nCHilirnV  Try  it  for  Red,  Weak, 
tit  KtMtUl  Watery  Eyes  and 
m-   ■    ■-   i%bi'ibv  m      Granulated    Eyelids. 

Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  26c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  In  aseptic  tubes,  26C-6QC.    Blarlne  Eye  Remedy  Co. ,  Chicago. 
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especially  complimentary  to  Governor  John- 
son, Matt  I.  Sullivan,  Miss  Regan,  Miss 
P.ray,  Miss  Power,  Miss  Burke,  Assembly- 
man Ryan,  Senator  Boynton,  Harr  Wagner 
and  those  who  aided  in  the  fight  that  won. 
The  luncheon  was  served  in  the  banquet 
mom  of  the  Sequoia  Club.  Miss  A.  M. 
Magartv  was  an  excellent  presiding  officer 
and  in  her  opening  address  won  her  guests 
by  her  adroit  references  and  timely  and  in- 
teresting remarks. 

*     *     * 

A  recall  election  will  be  held  in  Kings 
County  September  26th  to  determine 
whether  Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson  shall  retain 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  a  position  she  has  held  for  eleven 
years. 

The  recall  election  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
case  of  Thomas  J.  Roesman,  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  ltanford  High  School,  who  was 
charged  with  immoral  and  unprofessional 
conduct,  and  whose  teacher's  certificate  was 
revoked  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Davidson  is  secretary  ex-officio.  Her 
friends  assert  that  Roesman  and  his  sup- 
porters brought  about  the  movement  for  the 
recall  election  because  Mrs.  Davidson  took 
nart  in  the  proceedings  against  Roesman. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  an  honest  and  capable 
official  should  be  subject  to  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  the  recall  for  official  acts  along 
the  line  of  sworn  duty. 


A  CAMPAIGN  BOOK  ON  EDUCATION 

As  an  aid  to  the  campaign  in  behalf  of 
better  educational  facilities,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin:  "Expressions  on  Education  by 
American  Statesmen  and  Publicists."  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  notable  utterances  on 
education  by  prominent  Americans  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  present. 

Beginning  with  Franklin.  Washington, 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  all  of  whom  were  firm 
believers  in  popular  education,  the  docu- 
ment quotes  opinions  on  education  from  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  Americans,  includ- 
ing John  Jay,  Madison.  Monroe.  Albert  Gal- 
latin, DeWitt  Clinton.  Archibald  Murphey, 
"father  of  the  North  Carolina  common 
school ;"  Calhoun,  Webster,  Buchanan, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  champion  of  public 
schools  in  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania; 
Edward  Everett,  George  Peabody,  the 
philanthropist;  Horace  Mann,  and  M.  B. 
Lamar,  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  the  follow- 
ing are  represented:  William  H.  Seward, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  who  gave  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  and  urged 
the  "thorough  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
people ;"  Lincoln,  who  viewed  education  as 
"the  most  important  subject  which  we  as  a 
people  can  be  engaged  in  ;"  Charles  Sumner, 
Calvin  Wiley;  who  considered  it  the  lasting 
honor  of  his  State  that  "her  public  schools 
survived  the  terrible  shock  of  war;"  General 
Grant,  who  commended  the  progress  of  the 
public  schools  in  a  message  to  Congress; 
Rutherford  I'..  I  laves.  Senator  Benjamin 
Harvey  Hill  of  Georgia,  who  said  that  "edu- 
cation is  the  one  subject  for  which  no  people 


ever  yet  paid  too  much;"  William  Henry 
Ruffner  of  Virginia,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who 
considered  it  "the  prime  business  and  duty 
of  each  generation  to  educate  the  next;" 
Henry  W.  Grady,  Grover  Cleveland,  Gov- 
ernor Aycock,  who  fell  dead  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  with  the  word  "education"  on  his  lips, 
and  other  leading  Americans  who  have 
urged  the  extension  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, frequently  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position. 

A  few  conspicuous  men  now  living  are 
given  space  in  the  bulletin  for  their  utter- 
ances on  education.  There  are  significant 
passages  from  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  former  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft ; 
from  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  from 
Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  educational  regen- 
eration in  the  South ;  Charles  W.  Dabney, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  James  B. 
Frazier  of  Tennessee,  Dean  Liberty  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell,  and  President  Edwin  A. 

Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
*     *     * 

MORNING  EXERCISES 

Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year  Book, 
Volume  II,  June,  1913,  198  pages,  50  illus- 
trations. Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  Chicago, 
deals  with  "The  Morning  Exercise  as  a 
Socializing  Influence  in  the  School."  It  is 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  social  education,  and  gives  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  certain  phases  of  social  education 
as  they  have  been  worked  out  in  this  school. 

This  publication  is  not  of  the  character  of 
the  ordinary  school  reports,  but  consists  of 
concrete  illustrated  descriptions  of  different 
pieces  of  work  in  the  school  as  they  have 
been  actually  carried  on.  The  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  being  unhampered  by  the 
traditions  that  beset  the  average  school,  and 
free  to  experiment  in  the  carrying  out  of 
educational  theories,  constitutes  a  sort  of 
educational  laboratory.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  the  "Year  Book,"  the  results  of  its 
experiments  are  given  from  year  to  year  to 
the  educational  public. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  in 
this  school  is  the  utilization  of  the  social  mo- 
tive in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  and  in  all  the  activities  of 
the  children. 

In  the  general  school  assembly,  or  "morn- 
ing  exercise,"   the   children   of  the   various 


grades  and  groups  share  their  experiences 
and  knowledge  with  the  entire  school 
through  descriptions  and  summaries  of  the 
work  they  have  been  doing,  their  games, 
travels,  etc.  Here  questions  relating  to  the 
school  community  are  worked  out  in  "town 
meetings"  and  other  forms  of  exercises.  The 
great  floods  of  inspiration  that  go  coursing 
through  the  school  find  their  chief  origin 
here,  and  through  the  morning  exercises  the 
big  children  and  the  little,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire faculty,  are  brought  together  and  their 
interests  molded  into  those  of  one  big  family. 

Volume  II  of  the  "Year  Book"  describes 
these  morning  exercises  as  they  are  conduct- 
ed in  the  school.  It  contains  a  brief  history 
of  the  morning  exercise,  an  article  on  the 
purposes  and  values  of  the  morning  exer- 
cise, six  articles  showing  concretely  types  of 
preparation  of  morning  exercises  that  have 
been  given  in  the  school,  verbatim  reports 
of  a  large  number  of  exercises,  exercises  for 
special  days,  a  classified  list  of  nearly  three 
hundred  typical  exercises  that  have  been 
given  in  the  school,  and  other  valuable  ma- 
terial. 


The  girls  at  the  State  College  at  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  have  helped  solve  the  high  cost  of 
living  problem  by  learning  to  prepare  tasty 
lunches  at  a  cost  of  4  or  5  cents  per  person. 
Later  they  will  demonstrate  what  they  have 
learned  in  economy  of  foods  by  teaching  do- 
mestic science   in   the  rural   schools. 


Statment  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
of  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at 
San  Francisco,  as  required  by  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Editor:     Harr  Wagner. 
Publisher:    Harr  Wagner. 
Owner  :   Harr  Wagner. 

Known  bondholders  mortgages  and  other  security  holders, 
holding  one  per  cent  of  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages of  other  securities  :    None. 

HARR  WAGNER. 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   14th  day  of  June, 
1913. 

J.  D.   BROWN, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San   Fran- 
cisco,   State   of   California. 


Mineral  Specimens 
and  Collections 

arranged  according  to  any  desired  text-book, 
minerals  for  class-work  by  weight,  scales  of 
hardness,  etc.,  supplied  at  reasonable  prices 
by  R.  M.  WILKE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  P.  O. 
Box  312.  Dealer  in  minerals  for  scientific 
use. 


THE. 


BREWER 


1302     AUDITORIUM 


TEACHERS' 
A  G  E  N  C  Y 

CHICAGO 


E.  C.  Boynton  C.  C.  Boynton  D,  W.  Lindsay 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS' 


Calvin    Esterly 

AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <J  teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  *1  We  have 
tilled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 


525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 


717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Western  School  News 

Supt.  Will  C.  Wood  of  Alameda  spent  the 
summer  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  studying 

school  administration  problems. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Carmel  Ostrom,  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  married  to  M.  A.  Thomas,  an  at- 
torney at  law,  on  August  19th.  The  San 
Francisco  School  Department  loses  one  of 
its  most  efficient  teachers. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  Lulu  White  of  Shasta  County  was 
recently  married  to  J.  E.  Osborner,  formerly 
connected  with  the  American  Book  Co.  but 
more  recently  principal  of  the  Shasta  County 
High  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  have 
a  very  wide  acquaintance  among  educational 
people  of  the  State  and  congratulations  will 
be  sincere  and  numerous. 

The  Sequoia  Club  of  which  Harr  Wagner 
is  president  gave  a  Castillian  dinner  to  J. 
S.  McGroarty,  Miss  Del  Valle  and  the  play- 
ers of  the  great  "Mission  Play"  on  Satur- 
day, August  21st.  This  play  is  educational 
in  character.  It  illustrates  early  California 
history.  It  is  accurate  and  faithful  in  its 
portrayal  of  early  California  Mission  times. 
It  will  be  produced  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
for  four  weeks  beginning  August  25th. 

Professor  O.  J.  Kern,  who  has  made  a 
great  reputation  in  the  Middle  West  on  the 
pedagogy  of  agricultural,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  University  of  California. 

*  *     * 

Peter  Ling  of  Piano,  Tulare  County, 
writes:  "I  always  like  to  read  vour  journal; 
find  it  interesting  and  helpful." 

*  =i=     * 

Irwin  Shepard,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  has  been  elected  assistant  to  James 
A.  Barr  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
"1915"  Fair. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  has  been 
given  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  He 
will  spend  the  time  in  Germany.  Dr.  David 
P.  Barrows  will  be  acting  president  in 
Wheeler's  absence. 

Duncan  Stirling  of  Monterey  County  has 
opened  the  Gonzales  High  School  with  in- 
creased attendance.  The  school  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  is  doing  splendid  work. 

*  *     * 

Carrol  G.  Pearse  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School  at 
$5,000  per  year.  Mr.  Pearse  made  a  notable 
fight  to  take  the  control  of  the  N.  E.  A.  out 
of  the  hands  of  "the  old  guard"  who  had 
made  it  a  closed  corporation  and  succeeded. 

s|e        ^t        j(! 

The  Half  Moon  Bay  High  School  has 
opened  under  favorable  auspices  with  A.  M. 
Croop  as  principal.  The  high  school  in- 
cludes Montara  and  several  other  growing 
communities  in  its  boundaries. 

Sam  Brown  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal    School    was    one    of    the    principal 


speakers  at  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Salt  Lake.  The 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  published  a 
lengthy  extract  of  his  very  excellent  ad- 
dress. 


J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  "Events  in  School  His- 
tory" for  the  Red  Bluff  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Sweeney  handles  a  facile  pen  or  pencil  and 
always  writes  interestingly  on  school  topics. 

Signe  Elizabeth  Hagelthorn,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Physical  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity   Summer    School,    has    been    elected 


director  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Oak- 
land Schools. 

The     location     of    the    High     School     in 

Quincy,   Plumas   County,  has  resulted   in   a 

tragedy.     Mr.  Hail,  husband  of  the  County 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  shot  and   killed 

an  attorney  named  Mr.  Boyle.     Mr.  Hail  is 

the  editor  of  the  local  paper  and  has  always 

taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs.     The 

terrible  tragedy  is  regretted  by  all  parties. 
*     *     * 

F.  D.  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Jones  Book 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  sold  his  inter- 


" Sweet  Evening  Star'3 

Soothes  Drowsily  When  Played  By  Instinct 


I 


Reel  Experiences  wi'.h  (Sz  A'cb  Irjsttnctivz  Ffc-jinz.     No.  4. 

WAS  at  my  summer  home  in  Hhode  Inland.      I  had  just  had  a 
swim  in  the  ocean.      I   felt  fit. 

'  I  slid  onto  the  mahogany  bench  cf  my  Virtuolo  Player  Piano.  I 
put  in  'Thou  Sublime  Sweet  Evening  Star'  from  'Tannhauscr'  to  play. 

"  I  always  play  by  the  new  instinctive  me:hod.  S:>  I  closed  the 
panel  in  front  of  tlierollj  shut  my  eyes  and  started  the  mu<;c. 

"The  first  tranquil  chords  made  mc  imagine  the  great  stage  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  the  shadowy  evening  star 
scene  upon  it;  the  green  flowery  wooded  valley  3  the  pilgrims'  monastery 
afar  off  on  the  hill,  the  path  down  which  come  the  pilgrim  monks  with 
deep  voices  singing  the  glorious  'Pilgrims*  Chorus.'  I  fjlt  the  spell 
of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  lone,  snowy  evening  star. 

"And  then  out  of  the  Virtuolo  drifted  the  drowsy  chords  cf  the 
harp — the  harp  of  old  Wolfram  sitting  there  at  the  foot  cf  a  tree,  his 
face  uplifted,  his  fingers  stroking  the  strings,  hh  rich  bass  voice  singing 
'Thou  Sublime  Sweet  Evening  Star.* 

"  No  painter  ever  painted  a  picture  of  evening  so  real,  so  spellbinding 
as  the  soothing  tones  of  this  music  paint  on  your  feelings. 

"It  is  strange,  it  is  beautiful — this  playing  on  the  Virtuolo  by  instinct. " 
ft  #  *  * 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  how  and  why  the 

HALLET  W  DAVIS 

VIRTUOLO 

THE    INSTINCTIVE    PLAYER    PIANO 


is  different  from  any  other  player  piano 
made,  and  why  its  Instinctive  Playing 
is  far  more  delightful  than  playing  which 
binds  up  your  eves,  hands  and  feet  in 
mechanism,  visit  the  store  and  eee,  hear, 
play  the  Virtuolo. 

It  is  built  by  the  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano 
Company  of  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest 
firms  of  art  piano  builders  i:i  the  world, 
established  1839.  The  wonderful  tone 
of  Hallet  Sc  Davis  Pianos  has  been 
applauded    by  greatest   composers,   such 

HALLET    &     DAVIS 


as  Franz  Liszt,  Johann  Strauss,  etc. 
And  only  recently  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  X  honored  the  Hallet  &  Davis 
Piano  with  a   Papal  medal. 

The  Virtuolo  can  be  had  in  the  Hal- 
Ict  £:  Davis  Piano.  Or  in  the  artistic 
Conw.iy  Piano  at  a  lower  price.  Three 
years  in  which  to  pay,  if  desired. 

If  you  cannot  call,  send  us  the  at- 
tached coupon  for  full  information.  If 
you  wait  till  you  "  find  time  "  you  may 
not  get  arcund  to  it.      So  mail  it  now. 

PIANO     CO. 


240  Phelan  BuilcUng 


Established  1839 
San  Francisco  Branch: 

760    MARKET    ST., 


COUPON 


Send  me  full  information  about     Name 

the  Virtuolo,    and  your  Easy 

Buying  Plan.  Address 
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ests  to  A.  E.  Sheperd,  G.  C.  Tomlinson  and 
Cbas.  II.  Andrew,  who  intend  to  make  it 
"the  store  with  efficient  service."  They 
will  specialize  in  the  school  supply  and 
equipment  business. 

*     *     * 

Ginn  &  Co.  issued  a  very  excellent  direct- 
ory of  officers  and  students  of  the  University 
of  California  Summer  Session. 


Supt.  W.  R,  White,  in  charge  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Schools,  died  in  Manila,  Sunday  Au- 
gust 17th.  Air.  White  was  the  successor  of* 
Dr.  David  Barrows  and  has  filled  the  office 
for  several  years. 

*     *-     *■ 

The  resignation  of  L.  B.  Avery  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  San.  Jose  High  School  left  a 
rather  important  position  to  be  filled,  and 
the  choice  fell  on  C.  M.  Osenbaugh  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Air.  Osenbaugh  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  principal  of  the 
South  Side  High  School  at  Denver,  where 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  he  built  up  an 
enviable  record  as  an  educator. 

John  Swett,  pioneer  educator  of  the  State, 
celebrated  the  eighty-third  anniversary  -of 
his  birth  in  bed  at  his  home  in  the  Alhambra 
valley  near  Afartinez  on  .July  31st.  The 
aged  educator  is  ill,  being  still  in  bed  as  the 
result  of  an  indisposition  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  during  the  recent  hot  spell.  Mrs. 
Swett  staved  by  the  bedside  of  her  husband 
throughout  the  day.  reading  to  him  the  tel- 
eerams  of  congratulation  which  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  forwarded. 

Among  those  who  sent  telegrams  were 
Raphael  Weill  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Mary 
Af.  FitzGerald,  principal  of  the  John  Swett 
Grammar  School  in  San  Francisco ;  Joseph 
O'Connor,  principal  of  the  Amission  High 
School,  San  Francisco;  James  H.  Barry,  and 
William  Denman,  son  of  the  late  James  Den- 
man,  pioneer  educator,  and  old-time  friend. 

AHss  Alary  E.  Donnelly,  vice-principal  of 
the  Alission  High  School  sent  a  pretty 
wreath  of  flowers.  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California,  through  its 
secretary,  conveyed  congratulations  in  a 
telegram. 

Note. — John  Swett  died  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 22nd. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As     It     Should     Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents.    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     SO  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.         (Two    Doors    North) 


The  New  State  Board  of 
Education 

The  new  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
will  include  two  women  in  its  membership, 
was  named  by  Governor  Johnson  on  Au- 
gust 29th.     The  members  are  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Langdon  of  Alodesto,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  District  At- 
torney of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray 
of  Oakland ;  George  W.  Stone  of  Santa 
Cruz,  former  Mayor;  Lawrence  W.  Chen- 
oweth,  manager  of  the  Bakersfield  "Echo"; 
C.  T.  Clark,  editor  of  the  "Riverside  Press": 
Airs.  O.  Shephard  Barnum  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  twenty  years  an  educator  in  Southern 
California,  and  Charles  Stern  of  Eureka,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  and 
a  leading  business  man  of  Humboldt  county. 


Educational  Notes 

Concrete  inclines  carpeted  with  cork  re- 
place steps  and  stairways  in  the  new  school- 
houses  at  Edwardsville,  Pa. 

*  *     * 

School  and  civic  leagues  in  a  Virginia 
county  have  raised  over  $6,000  for  the 
schools  during'  the  past  year. 

*  *     # 

Letters  from  correspondents  in  26  foreign 
countries  have  been  received  by  school  chil- 
dren in  one  New  York  school  district 
through  a  letter  exchange  maintained  by  the 
school  authorities. 

*  *     * 

Sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  washing 
dishes  and  ironing  are  among  the  "home  in- 
dustrial subjects"  listed  on  a  school-report 
card  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary  DeGarmo  of 
St.  Louis,  and  used  in  Missouri  schools. 
The  parent  gives  the  child  a  "mark"  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  or  more  home  duties. 

*  *     * 

.  State  Superintendent  Hyatt  of  California 
has  issued  an  appeal  for  sex  enlightenment 


Vacation  1913 


A   HANDBOOK   OF 


SUMMER  RESORTS 

ALONG   THE    LINE    OF   THE 

Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 


This  book  tells  by  picture  and  word  of  the  many 
delightful  places  in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake 
and  Humboldt  counties  in  which  to  spend  your 
Vacation — Summer  Resorts,  Camping  Sites,  Farms 
and     Town     Homes. 

Copies  of  "Vacation  1913"  may  be  obtained  at 
City  Ticket  Offices  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
companies;  also  at  874  Market  St.  (Flood  Building), 
Sausalito    Ferry    Ticket    Office,    or    on    application    to 

J.   J.   GEARY,  G.   F.  and  P.  A.. 
808    Phelan    Building,    San    Francisco 


in  the  home  if  possible,  in  the  school  if  nec- 
essary. He  declares  that  no  boy  or  girl 
should  reach  the  age  of  12  without  learning 
from  parent,  teacher  or  some  other  responsi- 
ble person  the  five  acts  of  sex  hygiene  which 
he  enumerates. 

*  *     * 

Nearly  50,000  Indian  children  went  to 
school  last  year,  more  than  half  of  them  be- 
ing educated  at  Government  schools.  Mis- 
sion schools  cared  for  3,000  and  more  than 
17,CCC  had  so  far  adopted  the  white  man's 
ways  as  to  be  enrolled  in  regular  public 
schools,  according  to  a  statement  on  Indian 
education  furnished  by  the  Indian  Office  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

*  *     * 

Ada  county,  Idaho,  has  a  school  disctrict 
containing  324  square  miles. 

*  ^     * 

Every  high-school  graduate  receives  a 
letter  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  graduation  and  urg- 
ing him  to  consider  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  State  University. 

*  *     * 

A  vocational  summer  school,  with  practi- 
cal men  and  women  in  charge  of  it,  is  in 
operation  in  Baltimore,  Aid.,  this  year. 
Printing  and  woodwork  are  among  the  sub- 
jects taught  the  boys  ;  the  girls  have  cooking, 
sewing  and  other  household  branches. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
770-776    Mission    street,   San    Francisco. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three   Miles   from   Idyllwild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    8,000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen    Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  <J  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 


Auto-Stage     Leaves     Hemet     Daily     Except     Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table— ^Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 
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Book  Notes 


Ideals  and  Democracy,  by  Arthur  Henry 
Chamberlain  is  a  new  book  that  has  just 
been  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  a  message  which  many 
a  teacher  must  instinctively  have  desired 
heretofore,  and  finds  embodied  in  the  con- 
tents, in  a  most  masterly  way.  Here  is  a 
volume  that  will  give,  upon  reading,  intense 
satisfaction  not  only  to  the  educator,  but  to 
ever)'  thinking  man,  whether  or  not  he  be 
employed  as  a  worker  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Here  are  facts ;  facts  of  modernism.  But 
what  powerful  logic  in  the  reasoning  ad- 
vanced, and  so  advanced  and  treated  as 
never  to  become  too  extended  nor  diffuse! 
Here  is  a  treaty  of  those  ideals,  the  inculca- 
tion of  which  into  the  human  system  would 
solve  many  of  the  great  questions  of  our  day 
by  removing  the  occasion  through  which 
they  arise.  And  this  is  the  burden,  or  rather 
the  responsibility  which  our  school  svstem 
is  voluntarily  assuming  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  necessity,  to  build  the  character,  as  well 
as  to  educate  the  mind,  since  many  of  the 
failings  of  our  commercial  age  have  a  tend- 
ency to  counteract  the  erstwhile  more 
benevolent  influence  of  the  home. 

The  materials  of  which  this  book  is  con- 
structed are  those  the  teacher  comes  in  daily 
contact  with,  and  a  proper  treating  of  them 
becomes  ultimately  the  most  beneficent  re- 
sult of  the  teacher's  labor.  The  conviction 
and  spirit  with  which  the  author  handles  the 
theme  is  the  most  valuable  Dart  of  the 
message,  and  will  find  its  results  indirectly 
at  least  in  the  higher  standard  of  citizenship 

I  of  the  future. 
:|s        *        * 
Current    Educational    Activities,   by   John 
Palmer  Garber,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  J.  P>. 
Lippincott  Co. 
This  is  a  virtual  report  upon  the  progress 
pf  education   throughout   the   world,   a   rec- 


Every  School-Man's  Library 

The  School  Efficiency  Series  Edited  by  Paul  H.  Harms. 

HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SCHOOLS.   By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Introduction  by  P*"I  H.  Hanus,  350  pages ;  cloth. 
Price    $1.50    postpaid. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
writes:  "The  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  and  his  associates  in  analyzing  every 
phase  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in  profes- 
sional education  of  the  century.  I  believe  the  volume 
published  by  the  World  Book  Company  will  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  school  man's  professional 
library." 

STANDARDS  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  AND  SUPERVISION.  By  Frank  M. 
McMurry,    Ph.     D.,    with    introduction    by    Paul    H. 

Hanus,  256  pages;  cloth.  Price  $1.50  postpaid. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools,  writes :  "I  know  of  few  contributions 
to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  more  stimulating  to 
thought  and  invention  than  Professor  McMurry's  very 
able  disquition   on   standards."   ' 

IN  THE  PRESS 
SCHOOL   EFFICIENCY:     A  constructive  study  ap- 
plied to   New  York   City,  being  a   summary   and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Reports  on  the  educational  aspects  of 
the    School    Inquiry.      By    Paul    H.    Hanus. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 


ognition  of  the  ever  increasing  tendency  of 
education  to  broaden  its  scope,  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  institutions 
that  have  a  direct  influence  upon  a  child  and 
its  morals.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
finer  moral  training  to  counteract  the  many 
evil  influences  of  our  age,  and  the  necessity 
of  proper  environment  to  co-operate  with  the 
influence  and  teachings  of  the  school.  The 
author  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
importance  of  play,  and  to  its  relation  with 
work.  His  contention  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  remove  the  cause  that 
produces  criminals  than  to  take  care  of  them 
after  they  have  been  produced,  and  certainly 
far  more  human.  The  neglect  of  many  a 
home  would  be  well  offset  by  a  properly  con- 
ducted playground.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  book  is  extensive  in  its  scope,  embracing 
a  study  of  matters  not  only  educational,  but 
social  and  economical  as  well ;  not  only  here, 
but  also  of  Europe. 


Science  for  the  Fifth  Grade,  by  Percy 
E.  Rowell,  M.  S..  is  a  book  that  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  merit.  To  teach  a 
child  science  is  to  bring  him  into  close  un- 
derstanding with  the  phenomena  that  sur- 
rounds him,  and  to  master  this,  even  though 
it  be  but  in  a  very  general  way,  is  to  give 
him  a  better  understanding  of,  and  hold  upon 
life.  A  decided  advantage  in  this  work  is 
the  simnlicitv  of  the  experiments.  They  are 
accessible  to  the  child,  and  by  their  repeti- 
tion bv  himself  he  masters  them,  and  learns 
to  apply  them  to  practical  life. 
*    *     * 

The  Third  Pook  of  the  Silver-Burdett 
Arithmetics,  by  George  M.  Philips,  L.  L.  D., 
and  Robert  F.  Anderson,  Sc.  D.,  has  been 
added  to  the  preceding  two  volumes,  com- 
pleting the  series.     Price  45  cents. 

The  book,  intended  for  use  in  the  seventh 
and  eiehth  grades,  follows  the  points  of  im- 
provement for  which  the  author  strove  in 


the  preceding  two  books,  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary and  adapting  the  text  to  the  use- 
ful and  practical.  It  thoroughly  reviews 
the  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and  proceeds 
with  the  new  work  through  an  orderly  and 
logical  development.  Its  problems  are 
practical  and  adapted  to  our  day,  and  its 
general  review  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  problems  should  prove  very  bene- 
ficial, for  a  final  summary  of  the  work.  A 
number  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
business  papers  in  common  use.  including 
Postal  Saving's  Certificate,  is  one  of  the 
many  good  features  of  the  book.  For  a 
nupil  to  become  familiar  with  such  papers 
is  of  incalculable  value  in  our  commercial 
age,  if  it  is  born  in  mind  that  many  a  child 
may  find  it  almost  impossible  to  acquire  a 
necessary  business  training  at  the  proper 
time,  and  may  suffer  before  he  can  remedy 
the  fault.  Some  of  the  less  important  sub- 
jects that  have  been  discarded  in  some 
schools  only,  are  treated  in  a  supplement  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently taken  up  by  the  teacher  if  desired. 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1    $  .10 

Part    2     10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

FINNED,    FURRED,    FEATHERED 

is  the  name  of  a  new  booklet 
descriptive  of 

THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

in  the 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 

This  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation   to   any    Western    Pacific    Agent   or 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.     Fhone  Sutter  1651 

Market   Street  Ferry   Depot.     Fhone   Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY,  Oakland.     Phone  Oakland  132 
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Steel  Automatic 
Single  Desk 


Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 

Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded, 
Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin- 
ish; Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 

If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  ever! 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


365-3S7  MARKET  STREET 
Sid  Francisco,  Cal. 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 

Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 


W.  D.  Fennimore    \   i   I    /    ;    A.  R.  Fennimore 


wmm 


181  POST  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

1221    Broadway,  Oakland 


Every  "Equipoise"  Eyeglass 

Is  adjusted  by  an  expert  to  conform  to 
every  detail  of  your  nose — after  this  the 
"Equipoise"  eyeglass  adapts  itself 
automatically— no  more  bother  or  worry 
about  your  glasses  slipping  off. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 
Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 

Log  Angeles 


SPRINGS 

Aetna  Springs  is  the  most  delightful 
summer  place  in  Northern  California. 
It  is  the  one  pleasing  resort  where  you 
can  in  every  sense  find  rest  amid  the 
prettiest  grounds  and  cottages  that 
time  and  care  have  produced.  A  sum- 
mer spent  at  Aetna  gives  one  a  yearn- 
ing for  another  season  of  its  rest  and 
quiet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Address 

LEN  D.  OWENS 

Aetna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


To  New  York 

By  Rail  and  Ocean 


A  Delightful  Way  to  Go 


Rail  to  New  Orleans- 


SUNSET  EXPRESS— From  San  Francisco,  Third 
St.  Station,  4  P.  M.  daily  via  Coast  Line,  through 
Southern  California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
to  New  Orleans.  Electric  lighted.  Observation — 
Library — Clubroom  Car.  Pullman  sleepers,  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars,  Dining  Car.  All  classes  of 
tickets. 


Steamer  to  New  Yorli 

Five  delightful  days,  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  on 
Gulf  and  Ocean,  by  Southern  Pacific's  commodious 
10,600-ton  steamers.  Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promenade  decks.  Staterooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  parlor  and  bath. 


Rates  tame  as  All-Rail,  but  include  Berth   and  Meals  on  Steamer 


1ST  CLASS 
ONE  WAY 

$77.75 


2D  CLASS 
ONE  WAY 

$95.75 


1ST    CLASS 
ROUND  TRIP 

$145.50 


1ST  CLASS  ROUND  TRIP 
On  Certain  Dates 

$108.50 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE    EXPOSITION    LINE     1915 

SAX    FRANCISCO:      Flood    Building      Palace   Hotel       Ferry    Station      Phone    Kearny    3160      Third    and 
Townscnd    Streets    Station.      Phone    Kearny    ISO.       32    Powell    Street.     Phone    Sutter    980 
=■    ,        .,     =,    OAKLAND— Thirteenth    Street    and    Broadway.      Phone    Oakland    162 
Sixteenth- Street    Stat.on      Phone    Lakeside    1420.       First    Street    Station         Phone    Oakland     7960 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  loc  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  toe,  pro- 
vided   that   it    be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced.    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware. 
President,  Chico,  Cal.;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 


A  Visitor  from  Kansas 

M.  H.  Austin,  of  Kansas,  spent  the  last 
rvveek  in  Sacramento.  He  is  the  State 
Printer  of  that  imperial  commonwealth  ami 
a  member  of  the  State  Text  Book  Commis- 
sion, and  was  sent  to  California  to  learn  the 
good  things  that  we  have  done  and  to  dodge 
our  mistakes.  He  is  about  forty  years  old, 
lean  and  serious  of  aspect,  slow  of  speech, 
painstaking  and  conscientious  in  thought, 
sincere  and  honest  in  manner.  He  looked 
over  all  the  processes  of  the  State  printing 
office,  the  kinds  of  ink.  the  machinery.  He 
had  long  talks  with  the  State  Printer  and 
with  the  foremen  and  experts.  He  looked 
into  the  royalties,  the  contracts,  the  cost  of 
production,  the  overhead  charges. 


San  Diego  and  Orange  Counties 

You  see  it  used  to  be  thought  that  an 
imaginary  line  lay  between  the  home  and 
the  school  house.  When  the  youth  started 
for  school  and  stepped  across  that  line  the 
parents  washed  their  hands  of  him.  He  be- 
longed to  the  teacher  and  his  gad.  So  far 
as  the  parents  were  concerned  the  child  was 
a  closed  incident. 

In  the  evening  the  process  was  reversed. 
When  Bill  started  home  and  crossed  that 
imaginarv  line  he  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
teacher's  mind.  The  day's  problems  were 
all  solved  and  the  teacher  smoothed  them 
out  of  his  mind.  Bill  had  crossed  the  line 
toward  home  and  the  teacher  erased  him. 

Now,  however,  the  candidate  for  the  stake 
and  the  chicken-bone  amulet  has  sprung  the 
astonishing  idea  that  the  teacher's  influence 
includes  the  home  in  its  sphere  of  action. 
And  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one 
citizen  as  crazy  as  he  is,  for  they  are  taking 
up  the  idea  here  and  there  and  pronouncing 
it  good.  And  nobody  is  getting  burned  at 
the  stake  or  made  to  take  long,  dusty  trips 


lo  the  asylum.     San  Diego  uses  the  system 
and  Orange  is  taking  it  up. 

The  idea  is  for  the  teacher  to  give  regular 
credits  for  home  work.  Not  home  work  dig- 
ging into  an  algebra,  but  the  real  kind — 
splitting  kindling,  churning  the  butter,  rock- 
ing the  baby  or  personally-conducting  the 
cow  to  the  pasture.  It  bids  fair  to  become 
universal ;  and  if  it  does,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  manual  training  branch  is  in  danger  of 
being  removed  from  the  schools  and  run  en- 
tirely as  a  home  product. 


Credits  for  Home  Work 

Now  occasionally  some  man  has  an  idea 
which,  had  he  mentioned  it  in  the  early  clays 
of  our  country,  would  have  branded  him  a 
heretic  and, a  pagan  and  a  plumb-utter  lun- 
atic. Had  he  possessed  the  hardihood  to 
show  the  public  that  it  was  a  good,  feasible 


THE  NEW-BORN  DAY  AT   MT. 

SHASTA 

By  Joaquin  Miller 

Where  mountains  repose  in  their  blue- 

ness, 
Where  the  sun  first  lands  in  his  new- 
ness. 
And  marshals  his  beams  and  his  lances 
Ere  down  to  the  vale  he  advances 
With  visor  erect,  and  rides  swiftly 
On  the  terrible  night  in  his  way, 
And    slays    him,    and,    dauntless 

deftly, 
Hews  out  the  beautiful  day 
With  his  flashing  sword  of  silver 


and 


Note — The  city  and  county  superintendents  who 
heard  George  Wharton  James  read  the  above  lines 
at  Shasta  Springs  will  appreciate  them  in  this  form. 
They  are  taken  from  Vol.  II  of  Joaquin  Miller's 
complete  works,  published  by  Whitaker,  Ray-Wig- 
gin   Co.,   S.    F. 


idea,  or  had  he  gone  farther  and  tried  to  get 
the  public  to  break  away  from  time-honored 
customs  and  try  it,  the  chances  are  he  would 
have  been  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  devil  and  his  neighbors  would 
have  gone  about  wearing  chicken  bones  and 
crabapple  seeds  around  their  necks  for  years 
to  ward  off  his  evil  spirit.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  Outside  Activities  Idea,  and  the 
credit  system  that  goes  with  it. 

The   Kansas   Plan 

It  seems  that  Kansas  has  been  dissatisfied 
with  its  text  book  conditions  for  some  years. 
It  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  its  schools 
with  good  books  at  moderate  prices.  So, 
during  the  past  winter,  the  Legislature  went 
into     the     matter    exhaustively     and     made 


radical  changes  to  remedy  matters.  The 
plan  adopted  was  almost  exactly  the  Cali- 
fornia scheme  of  a  year  ago,  that  is,  the  plan 
before  the  adoption  of  the  free  text  books 
amendment. 

A  printing  establishment  for  text  books 
is  now  building.  A  text  book  commission  is 
formed  for  adopting  books  and  leasing  the 
plates  of  the  publishers.  The  books  are  to 
be  sold  at  cost  to  the  children  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Austin  was  specially  interested  in  the 
contracts  California  had  made  with  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  use  of  their  plates  and  stated 
that  if  Kansas  could  do  as  well  he  would  be 
very  happy.  He  hopes,  by  reason  of  lower 
•cost  for  labor  and  lower  freight  rates  to  beat 
the  California  cost  a  trifle. 


What  Fools  We  Mortals  Be 

Only  three  years  ago  we  had  in  this  State 
a  hot  political  campaign,  wherein  the  text 
book  question  was  a  burning  issue.  It  was 
heralded  abroad  on  a  thousand  winds  that 
Kansas  was  a  model  for  good  books  and  low 
prices.  Deadly  parallels  were  published, 
showing  how  inferior  was  California  to  Kan- 
sas, showing  that  this  book  and  that  were 
furnished  the  Kansas  child  at  so  much  less 
per  copy  than  to  the  California  child.  Reams 
of  paper  were  blackened  by  it  and  scores  of 
impassioned  orators  shouted  it — all  to  the 
reproach   and   disgrace   of   California. 

And  now.  in  only  three  short  years,  Kan- 
sas herself,  bleeding  Kansas,  throws  over- 
board her  whole  scheme,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel— and  adopts  the  abused  and  condemned 
California  plan !  And  appropriate  $2000  to 
send  an  officer  to  find  out  just  how  we  did 
it!! 

What's  the  matter  with  Kansas? 


Why  Not  Do  It? 

Isn't  this  a  thing  wholly  to  be  desired? 
Isn't  it  a  triumph  for  the  teacher  if  he  can 
cause  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  practical  things  of  life  early  in  his  career 
—before  necessity  forces  the  process?  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  bring  the  home  and  the 
school  closer  together  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  every  good 
citizen.  Also  I  listen  for  the  unanimous 
whirlwind  of  joyful  acclaim  that  will  go  up 
from  the  happy  parents  of  this  land  when 
at  last  is  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
get  their  children  to  love  the  work  which 
since  time  immemorial  they  have  abominated 
almost   beyond   belief! 

And  I  love  to  think  of  the  saving  in  nerve 
tissue  to  the  parent  when  he  regards  the 
school  teacher  benevolently  and  sees  him, 
with  nothing  but  a  simple  little  credit  mark, 
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get  results  that  used  to  be  garnered  only 
with  great  labor  and  a  trunk  strap. 

I  believe  the  Outdoor  School  has  come  to 
California  to  stay.  Let  us  therefore  not  look 
indifferently  upon  any  innovation  that  holds 
even  a  hint  of  promise.  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  full  of  pure  g'old. 


Imperial  Manual 

Youth  is  noted  for  doing  precocious 
things.  Imperial  county  is  young  in  years 
but  big  and  husky  as  a  hired  hand — and  get- 
ting bigger  every  minute.  And  its  precocity 
has  led  it  to  adopt  for  its  School  Manual  the 
most  admirable  and  ingenious  thing  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  sturdy, 
business-looking  book  of  the  loose-leaf  fam- 
ily, with  thumb  index  for  school  law,  civics, 
music  and  in  fact  all  the  subjects  that  come 
into  the  range  of  the  Manual.  The  chief 
point  of  excellence  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
detachable  leaves,  making  it  possible  to  ex- 
tract such  portions  as  grow  obsolete  and 
insert  amendments  or  additions  at  any  time. 
1  like  innovations  of  this  kind.  It  shows 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  concerned  are 
outside  the  beaten  path  and  looking  for 
new  things.  New  things  are  often  better 
things  and  I  feel  kindly  to  the  explorer  who 
is  always  ready  to  try  out  a  promising  idea. 

*     * 

California  Book 

Comes  an  unpretentious,  friendly  looking 
little  book  called  "The  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture." It  strives  to  awaken  in  the  young 
a  real  interest  in  the  wonderful  things  of 
Nature,  leading  thereby  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  better  friendship  for  still 
better  things  in  agriculture.  It  certainly 
does  present  a  strong  argument.  The  ex- 
planations and  diagrams  are  simple  and  ex- 
tremely lucid.  There  are  no  abstruse  ex- 
planations that  do  not  explain  and  there  are 
no  dry  rules  that  tend  strongly  to  drive  a 
buy  to  the  swimming  hole.  Interesting'  and' 
really  valuable  experiments  are  suggested. 
(  In  the  whole,  this  little  book  by  C.  A.  Steb- 
bins  of  the,  Chico  Normal  School  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  Complaint  is  strong  that  the 
boys  are  leaving  the  farm.  The  way  to 
make  them  stay  is  to  teach  them  to  love  the 
farm.  And  how  can  they  love  it  until  they 
understand  it? 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORK  IN 
SAN    FRANCISCO    SCHOOLS 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  L'niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  series  of  lectures  to  teachers  will 
be  given  in  the  Museum  Auditorium  at  the 
Affiliated  Colleges  on  Saturday  mornings  at 
ten  a.  m.  on  the  following  dates:  September 
20th.  October  4th  and  October  18th.  The 
lectures  will  be  on  Anthropology  as  a  basis 
of  study  and  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  geography.  The  first  lecture 
will  be  on  the  "Relations  with  Natives  as 
the  Foundation  of  all  Colonial  History"; 
the  second  on  "The  California  Indian  and 
California  History";  the  third  on  "The  In- 


fluence   of    Geographical     Environment    on 
Man." 

Illustrated  lectures,  each  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  a  corresponding  museum 
collection,  are  given  at  the  Affiliated  Col- 
leges in  San  Francisco,  at  the  request  of 
any  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  on 
previous  appointment.  All  the  lectures  are 
planned  to  bear  definite  supplementary  rela- 
tion to  regular  fifth  or  eighth  grade  school 
work  in  history  and  geography,  or  to  high 
school  studies  in  the  same  subjects.  The 
lectures  offered  to  schools  are : 

No.  1.     "The  Indians  of  California." 
No.  2.     "Spanish  Explorers  in  the  South- 
west." 
No.  3.     "Ancient  Peru." 
No.  4.  'Ancient   Egypt." 
No.  5.     'Ancient  Greece." 
No.  6.     "Ancient  Rome." 
No.  7.     "Ancient  Mexico." 
No.  8.     "The  Southern  Yana." 
No.  9.     "Races  of  the  World." 
No.  10.  "The  South  Sea  Islands." 

Loan  sets  of  specimens  and  lantern  slides, 
with  full  explanatory  text,  the  whole  packed 
in  a  small  box  convenient  for  handling  and 
shipment,  have  been  provided  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  schools  at  a  distance  from 
the  University,  but  are  available  also  for 
those  near  the  Museum.  These  loan  sets 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  responsi- 
ble school  authority  in  California.  Like  the 
lectures  given  at  the  Museum,  they  are 
anthropological  in  nature,  but  relate  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  grammar  school  study  of 
history  and  geography.  The  sets  now  avail- 
able are : 

A.  The  Indians  of  California,  9  speci- 
mens, 15  lantern  slides,  8  pages  of  text. 
Refers  to  McMasters'  "Brief  History  of  the 
U.  S.,"  Chapter  VIII;  also  to  Hunt's  "Cali- 
fornia the  Golden,"  Chapter  VI. 

B.  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  California,  4 
specimens,  15  lantern  slides,  8  pages  of  text. 
Refers  to  McMasters'  "Brief  History,"  pages 
34  and  35. 

C.  Ancient  Peru,  8  specimens,  13  lantern 
slides,  6  pages  of  text.  Refers  to  Tarr  and 
McMurry's  "Advanced  Geography,"  pages 
290-292  and  306-308. 

Loan  sets  on  other  subjects  will  be  pre- 
pared for  circulation  so  far  as  feasible  when- 
ever   the    demand    warrants.      Suggestions 
and  applications  from  teachers  are  invited. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  D'ANCONA, 

President,  Board  of  Education. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Jeffers  in  Louisiana 

The  University  has  been  very  fortunate 
for  the  past  three  years  in  having  Professor 
F.  F.  Jeffers  of  California  as  director  of 
music  during  the  summer  session.  It  was 
earnestly  hoped  that  his  services  could  be 
secured  again  this  summer.  In  speaking 
of  Mr.  Jeffers,  Professor  Coffey  said,  "The 
people  of  California  would  not  give  him  up 
this  summer."  The  work  of  Mr.  Jeffers  at 
the  University  cannot  be  overestimated. 
His  ability  as  a  director  of  music  is  well 
recognized  wherever  he  goes.  He  puts  life 
into  whatever  he   undertakes.     During  his 


three  summers  at  the  University  he  instilled 
into  the  teachers  a  desire  for  music  until  it 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  many  teachers  to  attend.  It  is 
now  a  dominant  factor  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Jeffers  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
lovers  of  music.  While  here  he  staged  two 
cantatas,  one  in  1911  and  one  in  1912.  These 
cantatas  were  so  well  rendered  that  the  the- 
atre could  not  hold  the  audience,  and  they 
had  to  be  repeated. — The  Reveille,  Louis- 
iana State  University. 

*     *     * 

POLITICS  IN  EDUCATION 

A  masterly  article  on  the  "Indispensable 
Requirements  in  City  School  Administra- 
tion," appeared  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review,  written  by  E.  C. 
Moore  of  Harvard  University,  at  one  time 
associate  editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Moore  takes  a  decided  stand,  and  sup- 
ports it  with  infallible  reasoning  and  logic. 
He  condemns  the  domination  of  education 
in  our  cities  by  the  political  bodies  of  the 
city's  government,  and  points  it  out  to  be 
an  anarchial  encroachment;  a  stepping  be- 
yond the  law  such  officials  have  sworn  to 
uphold,  but  are  the  first  to  break  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  greater  power,  and  an  ag- 
grandizement of  their  office.  Nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
children,  or  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
general,  than  the  domination  of  it  by  polit- 
ical machinery,  that  neither  cares  for  the 
progress  nor  understands  it  sufficiently  to 
give  it  effectual  aid  even  if  the  inclination 
were  present.  From  earliest  times  the 
States  have  seen  fit  to  separate  education 
from  the  evil  influence  of  changing  politics 
dominated  by  interest,  in  an  effort  to  make 
education  a  telling  factor  governed  by  di- 
rect and  energetic  management.  But  this 
course  has  been  largely  changed,  and  the 
power  of  various  boards  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  effectual  encroachment  of 
political  bodies  and  individuals,  playing 
shuttlecock  with  whatever  blame  may  arise, 
all  to  the  detriment  of  education. 

"Essentials  of  Physics,"  by  George  A.i 
Hoadley,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  professor  of  physics, 
Swarthmore  College;  published  by  Ameri- 
can Book  Company;  price  $1.25.  This  is] 
practically  a  new  edition  of  the  author's 
former  volume  "Elements  of  Physics,"  en- 
riched and  brought  up  to  present  day  re- 
quirements. It  deals  with  science  in  a  way 
that  adapts  it  to  the  practical  use,  making 
it  in  fact  a  study  of  the  actual  and  physical 
phenomena,  short,  clear  and  concise. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
book  are  its  number  of  full  page  illustrations, 
that  graphically  present  the  being  and  work- 
ing of  things  with  which  all  come  into  im- 
mediate contact.  It  illustrates  vividly  the 
scientific  principles  that  underlie  our 
modern  wonders  as,  for  instance,  the  loco- 
motive, the  Zeppelin  airships,  the  aeroplane 
and  the  Gatun  locks,  as  marvels  of  accom- 
plishment that  give  concrete  illustrations  of 
the  abstract  principles  of  science  to  which 
our  entire  mode  of  living  is  subjugated. 
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The  Annual  Convention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents 


It  was  a  long  and  magnificent  train,  bear- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-four  city  and 
county  superintendents,  the  state  board, 
educational  journalists  and  some  others,  that 
left  Sacramento  shortly  after  midnight  Mon- 
day, September  22nd,  bearing  the  City  and 
County  School  Superintendents  upon  their 
journey  to  the  Shasta  mountains  for  their 
convention. 

Perhaps  not  all,  but  very  many  Californ- 
ians  have  at  one  time  or  another  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  picturesque,  romantic, 
inspiring  scenery  of  this  range,  and  they 
have,  been  described  by  poet  and  author,  in 
poetry  and  prose,  with  such  effect  that  fur- 
ther attempts  need  not  be  made  by  any  save 
the  gifted  few,  whose  talent  of  description 
runs  to  genius. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  train  stopped  at  Castle  Crags, 
where  the  convention  was  scheduled  to  have 
its  first  meeting".  The  resort,  although 
closed  for  the  season,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  members  of  the  convention,  and  the 
first  session  opened  at  the  pavilion.  Super- 
intendent Hyatt  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  Superintendent  Florence 
Barnes  as  secretary.  Upon  a  motion  which 
was  put  and  carried,  supervising  principals 
were  included  in  the  membership  of  the  con- 
vention, and  State  Printer  Friend  W.  Rich- 
ardson was  made  honorary  member.  After 
an  invocation  by  Superintendent  Linscott, 
the  first  address  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Langdon,  chairman  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Langdon  spoke  at  length  on  the  ad- 
ministration's intention  to  distribute  the 
educational  power  of  the  State  among  lay 
and  professional  as  well  as  educational  men, 
as  a  result  of  which  a  board  has  been  ap- 
pointed from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  with 
various  ideas  and  policies.  Mr.  Langdon 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  board  had  at 
present  no  definite  policy  and  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  present  convention  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  gathering  that  policy  from 
the  various  views,  demands  and  needs 
brought  out  in  the  convention's  discussion. 
The  needs  advanced,  and  information  of- 
fered, Mr.  Langdon  said,  would  be  guides 
to  the  board's  future  policy. 

This  address  was  followed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  as  laid  out  by  State 
Superintendent  Hyatt,  which  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  "Graduation  from  the  Gram- 
mar School."  The  subject  was  introduced 
by  Superintendent  Minnie  Abrams,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Superintendent  Raymond  Cree 
and  a  number  of  others.  All  agreed  on  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  grammar  school  grad- 
uation as  productive  of  bad  results,  in  that 
it  seemed  to  stamp  the  education  received 
as  sufficient,  and  the  chasm  between  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  as  too  great  to 
invite  an  easy  crossing.  The  supervision 
of  the  various  country  schools  was  also 
touched  upon,  formed  in  fact  an  important 
part  in  this  first  session's  discussions.     The 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 

authority  of  the  County  Boards  to  examine 
the  lower  grades  was  argued  pro  and  con. 
The  proper  management  of  the  many  rural 
schools,  especially  in  the  large  counties,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  Superintendent  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  all,  was  a  matter 
that  had  perhaps  been  much  under- 
estimated in  its  importance,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  proper  solution  was  finally  real- 
ized in  a  motion  which  was  put  and  carried, 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  ascertain 
a  proper  method  of  rural  supervision  of 
schools.  Points  arose  during  the  discussion 
as  to  the  proper  person  to  accredit  and 
recommend  pupils  for  graduation,  and  in  the 
chaos  that  arose  from  the  multitudinous 
ideas  and  thoughts  expressed,  points  were 
well  taken  and  clearly  expressed  by  Super- 
intendents Mark  Keppel  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
O'Neil,  that  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
graduating  pupils  should  be  left  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

First  Afternoon  Session 
A  discussion  of  intermediate  schools,  their 
object,  legality  and  probable  result,  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, and  several  Superintendents  took  the 
stand  condemning  intermediate  schools  in 
the  country  as  impractical  if  not  impossible, 
and  likewise  condemning  in  these  dis- 
tricts departmental  teaching.  Departmental 
teaching;  in  the  large  districts,  that  is,  in 
the  cities,  would  seem  to  be  gaining  in 
favor  and  adoption.  The  intermediate 
school,  however,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  at 
the  present  time  an  indefinite  and  ill- 
recognized  status,  and  to  overcome  this  as 
far  as  possible  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  present  the  need 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  to  clear  it  up. 
Thus  ended  the  first  day's  discussion  of 
today's  educational  problems,  and  in  order 
to  offset  the  application  of  the  members  to 
these  weightier  matters  a  pleasant  evening 
was  furnished  by  Harr  Wagner  in  an  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  subject  was  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler and  his  works  laid  in  the  surrounding 
scenes,  in  which  he  spent  much  of  his  early 
youth.  No  one  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Wagner  to  speak  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler. His  long;  friendship  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  poet  well  qualify  him,  and 
his  words  were  accordingly  appreciated  and 
received  with  well  deserved  applause.  It 
was  the  touch  of  sentiment  and  the  sur- 
rounding; environment  that  made  the  ad- 
dress of  unusual  interest.  Music  furnished 
by  graphophones  brought  along  by  Miss  A. 
G.  Jordan,  representing  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  and  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  rep- 
resenting the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co., 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  a  social  evening. 
The  Second  Day 
The  second  day  of  the  convention  opened 
at  picturesque  and  romantic  Shasta  Springs. 
There  as  the  day  before  at  Castle  Crags,  the 
resort  although  closed  down  for  the  season. 


opened  its  grounds  and  pavilion  to  the  con- 
vention, and  for  this  day  at  least  the  num- 
ber of  springs  that  burst  from  almost  every- 
where in  the  mountain  were  outnumbered 
by  the  swarms  of  guests,  that  drank  to  their 
heart's  content  of  the  famous  Shasta  water, 
and  then  when  satisfied  looked  with  an  air 
of  reverence  upon  the  majestic  peak  in  the  dis- 
tance  from   which   it   derived  its  name. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  by 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  State  Printer,  when 
he  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  convention, 
thanking  them  for  their  courtesy  in  making 
him  an  honorary  member.  He  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  the  printing  department  experi- 
enced in  furnishing  an  adequate  number  of 
text-books,  due  to  the  lack  of  time  to  print 
them  and  the  lack  of  facilities  to  print  them 
with,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowded  space 
they  have  to  contend  with  in  the  present 
buildings  used  for  the  State  printing  office. 

Federal  for  Indian  Children  in  Public 
Schools 

Mr.  Hyatt  next  introduced  the  Federal 
Agent  on  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray, 
in  which  Mr.  Murray  called  the  attention 
of  the  Superintendents  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  empowered  to  provide  education  in 
those  districts  in  which  a  number  of  Indian 
children  lived,  for  their  particular  benefit 
and  could  arrange  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  funds  for  each  Indian  child  at- 
tending a  public  school.  This  has  been  lit- 
tle practiced,  and  in  fact  the  legal  status 
governing  this  work  has  been  but  poorly 
understood.  Detailed  information  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  according 
to  program  was  next  undertaken,  and  Sup- 
erintendent Hugh  J.  Baldwin  made  the  first 
address  on  the  Teacher's  Pension  bill,  fol- 
lowed by  Superintendent  Nettie  B.  Harris 
and  others.  Superintendent  Baldwin,  in 
opening  the  discussion  gave  praise  to  Cali- 
fornia and  her  progressive  legislators  that 
they  had  a  law  which  provided  a  retirement 
salary  for  the  teachers.  The  names  of  Miss 
Agnes  Regan,  Miss  Agnes  Bray,  Alice  R. 
Power  and  Miss  M.  C.  Burke  called  forth 
unlimited  applause,  as  recognized  factors  in 
its  success.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  mainly  as  to  its  legal  aspect  and  meth- 
ods to  be  devised  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
provisions,  and  all  was  not  harmony  in  the 
ideas  of  the  many.  How,  when  and  by 
whom  the  one  dollar  per  month  was  to 
be  paid,  what  records  were  to  be  kept,  and 
what  proof  if  any  should  accompany  teach- 
er's affidavits,  were  questions  that  con- 
fronted the  assembly,  and  from  a-  discussion 
of  which  the  Board  of  Education  hoped  to 
glean  some  information  and  advice  in  its 
future  administration.  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  a  proper  solution  of  all  these  questions 
the  State  Board  faces  not  an  easy  problem. 
The  New  Institute  Law 
The  possibilities  of  the  new  Institute  Law 
was   the    subject   brought   before   the   con- 
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vention  in  it's  afternoon  session,  ami  it's  dis- 
cussion brought  out  less  of  difficulty  or  will- 
ingness to  hold  institutes,  than  a  lack  of 
money  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  fully,  and 
advantageously  bring  out  its  good  purposes. 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mark  Kep- 
pel,  and  followed  by  J.  E.  Reynolds  and 
others. 

A  third  meeting  took  place  as  an  extra 
session,  in  which  only  the  City  Superintend- 
ents took  part.  Among  other  speakers  was 
Superintendent  Thompson  of  Monrovia 
who  spoke  of  his  work,  known  as  "Minimum 
Essentials."  After  his  talk  Sttate  Superin- 
tendent Hyatt  arose  and  urged  the  Super- 
intendents to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  work,  as  a  proposition  whose  merit  was 
recognized  at  the  X.  E.  A.  at  Salt  Lake. 

The  evening  at  Shasta  Springs  closed  as 
the  preceding  one  at  Castle  Crags,  with  an- 
other address  on  Joaquin  Miller,  and  the 
picturesque  surroundings  with  which  much 
of  his  literary  achievement  is  connected. 
The  address  this  time  was  by  George  Whar- 
ton James,  well  known  author  and  editor, 
and  like  Harr  Wagner,  who  spoke  of  him 
the  preceding  evening,  Mr.  James  too  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet.  He  read 
some  of  his  poems,  and  his  audience  that 
had  but  a  few  hours  before  tramped  through 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  imbibed  the 
grandeur  of  inspiring  scenery,  the  restful  at- 
mosphere of  a  section  secluded,  and  the 
poetic  beauty  of  wild  romance,  were  in  a 
receptive  mood  indeed  to  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  poet  of  the  Sierras. 

The  Day  at  Sisson 

When  the  members  awoke  Wednesday 
morning  after  a  night  of  sleep  in  which 
many  declared  they  had  felt  rather  chilly, 
their  first  look  through  the  windows  of  the 
train  was  rewarded  by  a  view  of  Mount 
Shasta  better  than  any  they  had  yet  beheld. 
It  was  at  the  litttle  town  of  Sisson  that  the 
convention  was  scheduled  to  hold  its  session 
for  the  day.  Situated  in  small  but  im- 
mensely fertile  valley,  it  is  from  this  place 
that  parties  leave  for  an  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, making  the  trip  of  twelve  miles,  inter- 
vening on  horseback,  before  starting  the 
actual  climb. 

Standing  alone  among  the  smaller  hills, 
of  which  the  Black  Buttes  to-the  left  alone 
rise  to  any  considerable  height,  the  mighty 
peak  seemed  disappointing  in  its  size  at  first 
glance,  distance  shielding  it  like  a  cloak  of 
modesty ;  but  a  more  minute  examination 
ilid  it  greater  justice,  and  under  a  glass  its 
mighty  ridges,  clefts  and  valleys  loomed  up 
to  the  giant  size  they  really  are.  The  most 
regretable  feature  was  the  unusual  lack  of 
snow,  but  even  this  circumstance  did  not 
dampen  the  admiration  of  the  visitors. 
"Alone  as  god,"  according  to  the  words  of 
Joaquin  .Miller,  it  stands  in  the  distance, 
and  views  with  majestic  attitude  the  miles 
of  hill,  mountain  and  valley  that  surround 
its  base.  It  was  inspiring  scenery  indeed, 
but  time  demanded  that  the  morning  session 
be  opened  and  the  town  hall,  which  the 
people  of  Sisson  had  offered  for  gratuitous 
use  was  readily  accepted.  Miss  Ada  G.  Jor- 
dan opened  the  session  b)  an  address  on  the 
advantages  of  music,  and  the  beneficient  re- 


sults that  could  be  obtained  by  its  proper 
and  sufficient  teaching  in  the  schools.  This 
has  become  an  easy  matter  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  phonograph,  and  offers  an  excel- 
lent method  of  bringing  the  character  of 
children  under  that  assuaging  power,  that 
music  has  upon  everyone.  A  number  of  ex- 
cellent pieces  were  demonstrated  to  the 
Ci  invention. 

James  A.  Harr  followed  with  a  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  He  ex- 
plained the  working  and  arrangement  of  the 
Palace  of  Education,  and  urged  a  proper 
presentation  and  exhibit  of  California  coun- 
ties. A  motion  was  passed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Barr  in 
the  placing  of  a  proper  exhibit  for  California 
counties. 

Distribution  and  Care  of  Text-Books 

This  was  the  subject  for  the  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  morning's  session  and  was 
introduced  by  Superintendent  Minnie  Aid- 
rich.  Unlike  the  grave  and  sometimes  sar- 
castic discussions  of  former  subjects.  Miss 
Aldrich  handled  her  subject  with  unaffected 
ease,  evidently  experiencing  little  trouble  in 
the  care  or  distribution  of  text-books,  and 
imparted  to  the  assembled  Superintendents 
a  portion  of  her  unaffected  good  humor. 

Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  gave  an 
address  on  the  subject  that  was  logical, 
eloquent  and  showed  in  his  discussion  of  the 
matter  that  the  distribution  of  text-books 
and  their  care  was  largely  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  by  each  individual  Superintend- 
ent, in  a  manner  that  would  best  suit  the 
individual  circumstances  and  general  rules 
formulated  therefrom. 

Supplementary  books  and  supplies  was 
the  topic  discussed  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon's session,  introduced  by  Superintend- 
ent L.  W.  Babcock.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  a  number  of  members, 
but  little  satisfaction  was  gained,  and  re- 
cent legal  questions,  the  supposed  intent  of 
the  law,  the  insufficiency  of  the  library 
fund,  and  various  circumstances,  making  the 
problem  very  difficult  to  solve. 

Citizens  Receive  Vote  of  Thanks 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session 
James  C.  Ferguson  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  music  which  was  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. Mr.  O.  L.  Haese  of  Sisson  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  extending  a  wel- 
come, and  giving  a  short  but  good  history 


of  that  section,  with  comments  on  the 
topography  of  the  surrounding  region.  It 
was  due  to  the  effort  of  these  citizens  that 
automobiles  were  furnished  to  take  the 
members  of  the  convention  on  a  visit  to  the 
State  Hatchery,  and  a  short  program  of  en- 
tertainment and  a  dance  left  a  pleasing  im- 
pression of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Sisson,  for  which  the  convention  voted  them 
in  the  afternoon  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  day, 
however,  not  perhaps  noted  by  many,  but 
nevertheless  most  impressive,  was  Mt. 
Shasta  wrapped  in  the  purple  twilight  of 
a  setting  sun,  against  which  the  white  snow 
played  with  greater  effect,  gradually  reced- 
ing into  the  obscurity  of  darkness,  and  look- 
ing with  a  mien  of,  who  knows  what,  upon 
the  frivolous  masses  playing  at  its  base. 

Thursday  Morning 

Four  cars  of  the  convention  train  were 
placed  between  two  powerful  engines  for 
the  steep  ascent  to  McCloud  and  California's 
great  lumber  center,  to  penetrate  the  at  one 
time  inaccessible  regions,  but  now  stripped, 
aye,  almost  laid  bare,  under  the  devastating 
hand  of  man  forced  to  action  not  perhaps 
altogether  willingly  but  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  time  and  things,  and  in  an  hour  ar- 
rived at  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  most 
secluded  of  settlements,  McCloud.  A  short 
visit  to  the  lumber  mill  gave  the  members 
of  the  convention  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ad- 
vance, power  and  capacity  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  mod- 
ern commercialism. 

It  was  here  at  at  McCloud  that  for  the  first 
time  the  chair  car  was  used  to  hold  the  con- 
vention meeting,  no  other  place  being  avail- 
able. 

A  review  of  the  new  school  laws  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Job  Wood  Jr.  and 
others,  a  rather  difficult  subject  owing  to 
the  many  and  conflicting  changes  that  have 
been  made.  In  the  afternoon  session  the 
subject  of  supplementary  text  books  was 
again  taken  up,  and  although  thoroughly 
discussed,  it  ended  in  no  definite  under- 
standing or  result.  The  adoption  of  text 
books  was  the  subject  that  should  have  been 
taken  up  during  the  afternoon  session  but 
lack  of  time  prevented,  and  the  subject  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Mr.  Hyatt  appointed 
the  following  to  serve  on  the  committee  to 
draft  a  resolution  on  supplementary  books  : 


The  strongest  organization  for  business    and  shorthand  training  in  the  United  States 
Heald  Colleges  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Chico 
Reno,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     Home  School,  Gen- 
eral Office  and  Engineering  Schools  at  San  Francisco. 
Send  to  the  nearest  College  for  further  information  about  any  Course. 
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Duncan  McKinnon,  J.  C.  Templeton,  W.  T. 
Helms,  L.  W.  Babcock,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Henshall, 
Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil.  Committee  on  Inter- 
mediate Schools:  J.  C.  Templeton,  Will  C. 
Wood,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  A.  C.  Barker,  E. 
W.  Lindsay. 

A  Pleasure  Trip 

It  was  at  McCloud  that  the  convention  en- 
joyed its  leisure  hours  perhaps  to  the  full- 
est extent,  by  a  trip  to  the  McCloud  river 
and  a  visit  to  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wheeler,  situated  on  a  bend  of  that  stream. 
Five  large  automobiles  made  relay  trips 
through  pine  groves  to  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Wheeler.  What  magnificent  scenery !  It 
was  while  driving  through  this  forest  of 
pines  that  one  could  think — here  can  yet  be 
found  nature  in  unadulterated  beauty.  Scen- 
ery, not  of  a  super-wild  character,  but 
sweetly  serene  lying  in  majestic  calm  and 
poetic  beauty.  The  grounds  and  house  of 
our  host  were  the  zenith  of  this  natural 
glory,  not  as  you  might  suppose  that  the 
artificial  hand  of  man  had  destroyed  the 
greater  glory  of  nature,  but  in  this  one  in- 
stance an  artistic  and  poetic  temperament 
had  run  parallel  with  nature,  and  the  com- 
bined effort  placed  the  crown  of  accomplish- 
ment upon  this  spot  by  the  river  McCloud. 
An  artistic  dream  of  Willis  Polk  worked  out 
in  marvelous  beauty  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Wheel- 
er. It  was  the  perfect  harmony  in  the  work 
of  nature  and  of  man  that  gave  a  lasting- 
impression.  Not  only  was  this  harmony 
without,  but  within  as  well,  leaving  the  roof 
and  walls  a  rich  but  natural  finish,  decorat- 
ing them  with  inscriptions  of  poets  and 
authors,  and  conforming  even  the  furniture 
to  the  whole  with  exquisitively  carved 
chairs  from  Oberammergau.  It  was  like 
a  short  sojourn  in  a  fairy  realm,  whose  im- 
pression you  carry  away  beyond  the  gates 
that  enclose  it.  The  superintendents  will 
always  have  delightful  memories  of  "The 
Bend'  of  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  charming- 
family. 

Last  Day  at  Chico 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
special  convention  train  arrived  at  Chico  for 
the  last  day  of  its  mission,  and  the  members 
were  received  at  an  early  hour  by  a  number 
of  automobiles  and  taken  to  various  points 
of  interest  under  direction  of  Prof.  Stebbins 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Hooker 
Oak,  considered  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world,  was  a  point  of  considerable  interest. 

The  morning  session,  which  was  the  last 
to  be  attended,  was  held  in  the  Normal 
School  auditorium  and  the  field  of  work 
that  lays  before  the  new  Commissioners  of 
Education  was  discussed  by  J.  C.  Temple- 
ton and  S.  B.  Wilson.  It  is  great  in  its 
scope,  and  much  can  be  done  in  the  year 
that  is  to  follow. 

The  prettiest  feature  of  the  day  at  Chico 
was  the  lunch  served  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Normal  School,  prepared  and  served  by  the 
Normal  School  girls  under  the  direction  of 
Allison  Ware  to  the  superintendents  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Humane  Associa- 
tion, convened  at  Chico.  It  was  a  cool  and 
refreshing  lunch  under  the  large  and  shady 
sycamore  and  elm  trees,  a  hospitality  that 
was  well  appreciated.     A  large  number  of 


short  speeches  were  made,  begun  by  Mayor 
Robbie  and  followed  by  P.  M.  Spencer,  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Humane  Association, 
Delia  D.  Fish,  Mrs.  Shepard  Barnum  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell,  the  patroness  of  Chico. 
But  the  convention  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  for  three  o'clock  was  fast  approaching, 
the  hour  on  which  the  train  was  scheduled  to 
leave  for  its  last  lap  of  the  journey.  It  left 
on  time,  a  palatial  hotel  on  wheels,  and  as 
well  equipped  as  any  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  ever  sent  forth.  It  bore  on  its  way  the 
rest  of  those  superintendents  whose  destina- 
tion lay  at  some  point  south  of  Chico,  grad- 
ually discharging  various  members  that 
were  returning  to  resume  the  duties  of  their 
office,  filled,  doubtless  with  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  matters  pertaining  to  their  work, 
and  a  greater  desire  to  fulfill  the  sacred  mis- 
sion of  properly  training  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  receive  the  civilization  we  bestow  on 
them,  not  to  hold,  but  to  further  it  . 

Notes  of  the  Trip 

The  new  State  Board  of  Education  was  in 
a  receptive  mood,  and  discussed  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  formation  of  new  policies 
with  freedom  and  interest. 
*     *     * 

Among  the  new  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  Prof.  Thompson  of  Monrovia,  C. 
C.  Starr  of  Fresno,  N.  B.  Van  Matre  of 
Eureka,  Ansel  Williams  of  Stockton,  Ed- 
win R.  Snyder  of  Santa  Barbara,  W.  T. 
Walton  of  Tulare  and  G.  V.  Whaley  of 
Vallejo. 

The  City  Superintendents  versus  the 
County  Superintendents  brought  out  some 
good  baseball  players.  The  score  was  a  tie. 
H.  W.  Heiken  of  Sutter  City  and  J.  M. 
Hamilton  of  Del  Norte  proved  to  be  fine 
players.  In  the  list  of  City  Superintendents 
Alex  Sheriffs,  T.  G.  Walton  and  Clarence 
Pixley  carried  off  the  honors.  Selden  Smith 
as  umpire  proved  a  great  success  in  estab- 
lishing- new  "ginneral  rules"  for  the  game. 


Hugh  J.  Baldwin  was  the  life  of  the  meet- 
ings and  social  functions,  as  usual.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  superintendents  without  Baldwin 
would  be  a  solemn  affair. 

Seldem  Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.  initiated  a 
movement  to  send  a  loving  cup  to  the  baby 
of  Mrs.  Cordelia  Hayes  Dolan,  the  popular 
superintendent  of  Mono  county. 

*  *     # 

The  superintendents  sent  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson,  who  was 
not  able  to  be  present  on  account  of  the  re- 
call movement  against  her. 

The  porter  in  the  observation  car,  stocked 
with  $600  worth  of  wines,  cigars  and  liquors, 
sold  but  fifteen  cents  worth  of  Hunyados 
Water  on  the  entire  trip.  A  splendid  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Hyatt  and  the  principles  of  tem- 
perance which  she  represents. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  gave 
away  a  generous  selection  of  sample  pencils 
which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

*  *  * 

Ginn  &  Co.  gave  to  each  superintendent  as 
a  "minimum  essential"  ten  sanitary  drink- 
ing cups  that  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
snow  cold  Shasta  water. 

*  *     * 

The  new  State  Board  of  Education  held 
sessions  every  day  on  the  train  and  made 
rapid    progress    in    preparing    the   way    for 

definite  action  in  a  State-wide  policy. 

*  *     * 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Edward  Hyatt,  in  his  quiet  unobtrusive 
way,  looked  after  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
presided  at  all  sessions  and  helped  make  a 
unique   trip   uniquely   suscessful. 

*  "  *     * 

Ginn  &  Co.  contributed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  convention  by  presenting  each  trav- 
eler with  a  supply  of  drinking  cups,  inciden- 
tally reminding  them  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
drinking  cup  is  the  minimum  essential  for 
the  traveler  so  Thompson's  "Minimum  Es- 
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sentials"  Test  and  Study  Papers  are  neces- 
sary for  testing  and  drilling  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic,  language  and  gram- 
mar. 

*     *     * 

The  Following  representations  of  text 
book  publishing  houses  were  present:  W.  G. 
Harttanft,  J.   H.    Mitchell,    Selden    Smith, 

Henry  B.  Dewey,  Mr.  Baker,  D.  J.  Sulli- 
van, L.  Van  Nostrand. 

The  following  city  and  county  superinten- 
dents were  present : 

Will  C.  Wood,  D.  W.  Nelson,  Chas.  H. 
Camper,  N.  11.   Van  Matre,  C.  C.  Starr,  A. 

C.  Barker,  II.  P.  Short,  ].  C.  Templeton, 
W.  R.  Murphy,  W.  T.  Helms,  A.  N.  Whee- 
lock,  C.  C.  Hughes,  F.  W.  Conrad,  A.  L. 
Vincent,  Duncan  MacKinnon,  Alex  Sher- 
iffs, David  R.  Jones,  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  J. 
\Y.  Linscott,  Horace  M.  Rebok,  '  T.  F. 
Brownscombe,  Ansel  S.  Williams,  W.  T. 
Walton,  G.  V.  Whaley,  Geo.  W.  Frick,  W. 
H.  Greenhalgh,  Airs.  Minnie  Abrams,  Frank 
Wells,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Rhodes,  W.  H.  Hanlon, 
Jos.  AI.  Hamilton.  S.  B.  Wilson,  E.  W. 
Lindsay,  S.  M.  Chaney,  George  Underwood, 
L.  E.  Cooley,  Robert  L.  Stockton,  Hettie 
Irwin.  W.  11.  I'hilliber,  Mark  Keppel,  Jas. 
11.  Davidson,  J.  L.  Dexter,  L.  W.  Babcock, 
Margaret  Sheehy,  Airs.  Xettie  B.  Harris,  A. 
J.  Hennessy.  Margaret  M.  Melvin,  R.  J. 
Fittzgerald,  R.  P.  Mitchell,  Preston  W. 
Smith,  Raymond  Cree,  Airs.  Alinnie  O'Neil, 
W.  J.  Cagney,  A.  S.  AlcPherron,  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin,  Alfred  Roncovieri,  John  W.  An- 
derson. W.  S.  Wright,  Roy  W.  Cloud, 
Alamie  V.  Lehner,  D.  T.  Bateman,  Champ 
S.  Price,  Belle  Alexander,  Willis  H.  Parker, 

D.  11.  White,  Florence  AI.  Barnes,  H.  W. 
Heiken,  Delia  D.  Fish,  Miss  Minnie  Aldrich, 
fas.  F.  Reynolds,  J.  E.  Buckman,  Airs.  J.  A. 
Henshall.  William    P.  Cramsie. 

FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  APPORTION- 
MENT OF  STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
SEPTEMBER  16,  1913 

By  Job  Wood  Jr. 

The  State  Controller,  State  Treasurer, 
County  Superintendents,  County  Auditors, 
County  Treasurers  and  Clerks  of  Secondary 
(High)  Schools  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
following  apportionments  of  -State  school 
funds  have  been  made  as  directed  by  law. 
They  will,  therefore,  credit  the  proper  funds 
in  their  respective  books  in  accordance  there- 
with. 

The  sources  of  the  apportionments  will 
appear  from  the  letters  of  Air.  Chambers, 
State  Controller: 

C(  introller's  Department, 

State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Cal..  Sept.  15,  1913. 
Hon.  Edward   Hyatt, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sacramento.  California. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  mutual 
understanding  between  your  department, 
the  State  Treasurer  and  this  office,  I  have 
this  day  caused  to  be  transferred  on  my 
books  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  State 
School  Fund  $2,659,750.00,  and  from  the 
General  Fund  to  the  State  High  School 
Fund  $295,090.68. 

The  above  named  amounts  are  now  sub- 


ject to  your  disposal,  by  opportionment,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 
JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS, 

Controller. 

STATE  APPORTIONMENT  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 

Credit  each  county  with  amount  given  be- 
low for  reapportionment  to  the  several  ele- 
mentary (Primary  and  Grammar)  school 
districts. 

Total  number 

teachers 

Counties  allowed  on 

attendance 

June  30 

Alameda      891.62 

Alpine      .  . 3.00 

Amador      52.50 

Untie     161.00 

Calaveras      68.00 

Colusa      46.96 

Contra    Ccsta    164.38 

Del    Norte    20.00 

111    Dorado     57.08 

Fresno 434.99 

Glenn     56.89 

Humboldt     185.00 

Imperial      71.00 

Inyo       28.00 

Kern     186.57 

Kings       92.03 

Lake      46.30 

Lassen       40.00 

Los   Angeles    2,120.41 

Madera     57.50 

.Marin      93.58 

Mariposa      28.57 

-Mendocino      160.00 

.Merced      100.73 

Modoc     53.00 

Mono       - 10.00 

Monterey    131.73 

•N'apa      85.98 

Nevada 82.00 

Orange 187.59 


l'lacer   " 81.60 

Plumas      35.00 

Riverside      174.25 

Sacramento      253.80 

San    Benito    49.28 

San     Bernardino     , 258.24 

San    Diego     357.51 

San    Francisco    1,199.00 

San    Joaquin    216.77 

San    Luis    Obispo    125.00 

San    Mateo     127.00 

Santa     Barbara     121.17 

Santa    Clara    336.02 

Santa     Cruz     118  97 

s,hasta      13L00 

Sierra      21.00 

Siskiyou      120.00 

Solano     109.60 

Sonoma     263.42 

Stanislaus       163.25 

46.00 


Sutte 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Ventura 
Yolo     .... 
Yuba      .  .  . 


S7.40 
28.00 
231.21 
53.00 
94.26 
69.84 
51.00 


Total  appor- 

tij.i.Ticnt, 

$250  per 

teacher 

$222,905.00 
750.00 
13,125.00 
40,250.00 
17,000.00 
11,740.00 
41,095.00 
5,000.00 
14,270.00 
108,747.50 
14,222.50 
46,250.00 
17,750.00 
7,000.00 
46,642.50 
23,007.50 
11,575.00 
10,000.00 
530,102.50 
'14,375.00 
23,395.00 
7,142.50 
40,000.00 
25,182.50 
13,250.00 
2,500.00 
32,932.50 
21,495.00 
20,500.00 
46,897.50 
20,400.00 
8,750.00 
43,562.50 
63,450.00 
12,320.00 
64,560.00 
89,377.50 
299,750.00 
54,192.50 
31,250.00 
31,750.00 
30,292.50 
84,005.00 
29.742.50 
32,750.00 
5,250.00 
30,000.00 
27,400.00 
65,855.00 
40,812.50 
11,500.00 
21,850.00 
7,000.00 
57,802.50 
13,250.00 
23,565.00 
17,460.00 
12,750.00 

$2,659,750.00 


.       Totals      10.639.00 

Apportioned   on   teacher   basis,    $250. 

STATE  APPORTIONMENT  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Total    number    oi     Secondary      (High)     Schools    in 
tn      ioatC*    entlt,etl    to    receive    State    aid    June 

oU,       1 J 1  i>       94  fi 

Total  average  daily  attendance  in  said  schools  Julie 
30.    1913,    as    reported    by    county    superinten- 
dents         4'  85' 

Kate  of  apportionment  per  school  on  one-third  basis        $400  00 

Kate    per    pupil    on    average    daily    attendance 459 

ota     apportionment    on    school    basis $98,400  00 

I  otal    apportionment    on    attendance    basis 196690  68 


Total    apportionment     $295.090  68 

This  is  the  first  apportionment  for  the 
school  year.  The  next  and  last  High  School 
apportionment  ought  to  be  about  the  first 
of  March.  The  next  apportionment  to  ele- 
mentary schools  will  be  given  about  Aaarch 
first,  and  the  last  about  the  tenth  day  of 
July,  1914.  EDWARD  HYATT, 

Supt.   of   Public    Instruction. 
September  16,  1913. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Thompson's 
"Minimum 
Essentials" 

Stand  the  Test 


Will  Your  School  Do 
The  Same? 


Order  a  supply  of  these 
Text  and  Study  Papers 
and  find  out  for  yourself. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  says:  "The 
work  in  Leomister  (where 
these  paper  were  worked 
out)  is  probably  unparalleled 
in  the  world." 

Supt.  L.  R.  Alderman,  Portland, 
Oregon,  after  visiting  Mr. 
Thompscn's  Schools,  writes 
that  the  work  is  simply  won- 
derful, and  demonstrates  that 
children  like  tests  and  drills, 
even  though  it  has  been  said 
that  that  they  do  not. 


Sample  Sets  of  Sheets  sent  Free 
of  Charge  to  Teachers  and 
School  Officials  who 
mention  this  ad- 
vertisement 

Ginn  &  Company 

717  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


By  Eliza  D.  Keith 


Some  months  ago  I  wrote  with  emphasis 
against  the  practice  of  teaching  children  to 
read  by  any  system  which  completely 
ignored  the  alphabet.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
find  my  views  are  also  those  of  James  L. 
Hughes,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Toronto,  who  in  the  June  issue  of  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Monographs,  the  national 
journal  of  the  public  schools,  made  this 
statement  under  the  head  of  "Teaching 
Reading" : 

"In  the  reading  lesson  the  child  is  not 
learning  a  new  language,  but  learning  to 
recognize  through  his  eye  language  which 
he  has  already  learned  through  his  ear.  .  .  . 
By  whatever  way  a  child  learns  to  read  he 
can  never  recognize  new  words  independ- 
ently until  he  has  learned  in  some  way  to 
associate  the  letters  in  the  words  with  their 
proper  sounds  and  powers." 

We  cannot  ignore  the  letters.  'We  need 
them.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  child  to  remem- 
ber through  actual  experience  that  letters 
make  syllables;  syllables  make  words; 
words  make  sentences ;  sentences  make 
paragraphs ;  paragraphs  make  compositions  ; 
or  better  yet,  paragraphs  make  chapters ; 
chaptefs  make  books,  and  books  make  a 
library. 

Two  of  John  Swett's  Sayings 

John  Swett,  the  educator  and  the  man  of 
profound  observation  will  live  forever  in  my 
memory  because  of  two  statements  which 
emanated  from  him  in  my  hearing.  One  is 
to  be  found  in  his  book  on  teaching,  and  is 
to  the  effect  that  "we  do  not  talk  in  words ; 
we  speak  in  phrases  and  clauses."  How 
true  that  is  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  prac- 
tice of  reading  aloud.  See  how  the  voice 
dips  and  soars  in  the  rhythm  of  a  phrase, 
how  it  glides  through  the  elements  of  a 
clause,  as  if  the  very  words  themselves  were 
but  the  component  parts,  the  syllables  of 
some  longer  word  while  the  vowels  are  the 
very  airships  of  the  language. 

The  other  statement  made  by  John  Swett 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  young 
women  of  the  country  who  assumed  and 
carried  the  full  responsibility  of  filial  duty. 
Said  he :  "Just  as  soon  as  a  young  man  can 
support  some  one  beside  himself,  he  gets 
married,  and  leaves  the  girl  of  the  family  to 
look  out  for  the  old  folks."  The  more  I  see 
of  the  "course  of  nature"  the  more  I  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man's" 
observation. 

The  Date  and  the  Signature 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  important  than 
another  in  the  mechanics  of  composition  and 
letter  writing — it  certainly  is  the  date.  Do 
we  devote  enough  drill  upon  the  importance 
of  the  date  ;  are  we  sufficiently  insistent  upon 
its  being  upon  every  paper  that  the  child 
writes?  Not  only  the  papers  which  he 
hands  in  but  the  pieces  of  "scratch  paper"  on 
which  he  works  out  the  day's  examples, 
should  bear  the  date.  To  acquire  the  dating 
habit  in  early  youth  will  be  of  the  greatest 


value  in  business  life  or  in  a  professional 
career.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  inscribe  one's 
name  in  one's  books  together  with  the  date 
of  their  acquisition. 

Another  item  of  great  importance  is  the 
signature.  Children  early  should  be  taught 
the  commercial  and  the  banking  value  of  a 
characteristic  signature,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  the  attempt  to  write  another 
man's  name  for  him  with  such  fidelity  to  the 
original  that  the  two  can  not  be  told  apart. 

Too  frequently  children  sign  their  parents' 
names  to  notes  of  excuse,  or  for  leave  of 
absence,  or  append  what  purports  to  be  the 
parent's  signature  to  the  monthly  report 
card.  This  should  not  lightly  be  passed  over 
as  a  childish  misdemeanor,  but  should  be 
dealt  with  privately  and  in  all  seriousness 
as  a  form  of  dishonesty,  of  rank  forgery,  and 
the  consequences  held  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  offender  in  all  their  impressive  as- 
pect. 

School  Dishonesty — Later  Crime 
In  school  undoubtedly  are  laid  the  founda- 
tion  for   many   of   the   dishonest   acts    and 
crooked  practices  of  a  man's  later  years. 

A  boy  borrows  another's  homework  and 
copies  it  "off"  him  as  they  will  persist  in 
saying.  He  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  get 
the  answer  from  his  neighbor's  examination 
papers.  He  "lifts"  a  schoolmate's  pencil — - 
and  when  he  is  caught  with  the  goods  only 
laughs.  Is  it  right  to  let  such  "errors",  go 
uncorrected  in  all  their  moral  and  decalogic 
significance?  Has  any  one  forgotten  the 
fable  of  Aesop  where  the  man  reproached 
his  mother  for  allowing  him  to  go  uncor- 
rected for  stealing  his  schoolmate's  horn 
book;  that  childish  theft  whereby  he  prof- 
ited starting  him  on  the  path  which  had  led 
to  his  execution  for  his  crimes?  Sometimes 
we  spend  more  time  and  agony  0:1  a  "spot 
drawing"  or  an  "all  over  pattern"  than  we  do 
upon  the  child's  moral  training.  What  kind 
of  a  spot  did  Lady  Macbeth  mean? 

Where  Shall  the  City  Boy  Play? 

Where  shall  the  city  boy  play?  He  is 
not  allowed  to  fly  his  kite  in  the  street  for 
fear  of  frightening  the  horses.  If  he  goes  to 
the  housetop  he  may  fall  down  a  light  well 
and  break  his  neck.  Peg  top  breaks  win- 
dows or  may  put  out  the  eye  of  a  passer- 
by. Hand  ball,  "one  old  cat"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  national  game  that  takes  a  square 
field  and  a  diamond  for  its  proper  presenta- 
tion, is  taboo.  Nobody  wants  to  hear  the 
boy  blow  a  toot  horn  or  beat  a  drum.  What 
fun  can  there  be  in  playing  marbles  on  a 


cement  walk,  or  a  shiny  asphalt  pave?  Alas 
for  the  boys  of  today  !  We  blame  them  for 
loafing  on  the  corners,  when,  if  they  play 
tag  around  the  block,  the  "cop,"  as  they 
would  phrase  it,  would  "pinch"  them  for 
disorderly  conduct. 

The  Public   School   Yard  and  the  District 
Playground 

Why  should  not  every  public  school  yard 
become  a  neighborhood  center  for  a  play- 
ground? Let  it  be  in  charge  of  the  play- 
ground commission,  or  empower  the  janitors 
to  act  as  peace  officers.  Equip  them  with 
the  star  and  the  powers  of  special  police- 
men, pay  them  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  work,  and  let  them  keep  order  on  the 
premises  while  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
play  in  the  yard  of  their  school  after  school 
hours,  or  on  Saturday,  yes,  and  on  Sunday, 
too. 

We  blame  our  boys  for  wanting  to  be  on 
the  streets.  No  real  live  child  wants  to 
stay  in  the  house  all  the  time.  He  wants 
to  escape  into  the  outer  air,  to  be  with  his 
mates — ,  to  assert  himself,  to  assume  his 
proper  position  of  leadership  or  of  hero  wor- 
ship. Give  the  boy  a  place  in  which  he  can 
meet  his  mates  upon  this  equality  ground 
of  democracy  of  youth.  Let  the  boys  under 
proper  supervision  use  the  school  yards. 

Roof  Gardens,  Open  Air  Schools 

In  a  recent  issue  I  spoke  of  roof  gardens 
as  playgrounds  for  our  public  schools. 
Since  that  writing  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
open  air  school  rooms,  built  on  the  roof  of 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles  from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special    Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


Keep  Your  Personality 

You  need  it  and  you  have  a  right  to  it. 
If  you  are  a  teacher  of  English,  we  can 
help  you,  because  we  publish  a  book  that 
has  personality  of  its  own.  This  is  Ger- 
rish  and  Cunningham's  PRACTICAL  ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION.  That  it  covers 
the  ground  in  a  thorough  and  masterful 
way,  is  enough  to  make  it  remarkable;  but 
it  does  far  more  than  that.  It  has  a  spirit 
and  method  of  treatment  not  possessed  by 
any  of  its  competitors.  Just  glance  at  the 
personal  qualities  which  this  book  possesses, 
and  think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  them 
infused  into  your  students  without  any  tax  ' 
upon   you: 

1 — Education.  It  makes  the  student 
want  to   write. 

2 — Encouragement.  It  makes  him 
feel    that    he    can    write. 

3 — Tact.  It  gives  him  the  reason  first 
and  the  rule  afterward. 

4 — Rationality.  It  treats  him  as  a 
psychological  being;  in  other 
words,   it  is   pedagogical. 

5 — Cleverness.  It  shows  him  the  sub- 
ject always  from  its  most  in- 
teresting angle. 

6 — Appreciativeness.  It  assures  him 
that  his  work  is  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
C.  H.  Chilcote,  Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 
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one  of  New  York's  school  buildings.     There 
is   an   idea   for   balm)-   California. 

Drill  in  English — Blanks  and  Books 

What  was  said  in  this  journal  last  month 
about  Thompson's  Minimum  Requirements, 
published  by  Ginn  and  Co.,  must  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  every  teacher,  especially 
of  the  teacher  of  English.  1  have  already 
lamented  the  lack  of  equipment  for  the  Eng- 
lish teacher.  1  have  suggested  a  partial 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  home- 
made chart,  the  rubber  stamp,  or  the  copy- 
ing machine.  But  the  use  of  any  one  of 
these  takes  time.  Not  that  a  teacher  ob- 
jects  l"  giving  extra  time  to  the  manu- 
facture of  charts  or  the  manifolding  of 
blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  the  children;  but 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  teacher 
to  create  or  to  manufacture  sulficient  ma- 
terial to  meet  the  needs  of  perpetual  drill. 
Besides  it  is  a  species  of  cruelty  to  animals 
to  compel  children  to  look  too  long  at  black- 
boards, or  to  copy  continuously  "the  work 
placed  upon  the  blackboard"  or  even  from 
a  chart !  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
the  cross  lights  of  the  class  room,  the  vary- 
ing distances,  and  the  different  angles  of 
vision  place  a  strain  upon  the  seeing  powers 
of  the  child — to  say  nothing  of  the  muscular 
"crick  in  the  neck"  from  -so  much  straining 
ti  i  see  the  board  and  then  the  glancing  down 
at  the  book  or  paper  on  the  desk — all  of 
which  imposes  a  strain  on  the  muscles  of  ac- 
commodation of  the  eye  that  too  frequently 
is  the  cause  of  nervous  irritability  covered 
by  that  all  comprehensive  term  of  "disor- 
der."    Eye  strain  is  next  door  to  madness. 

What  we  need  are  these  printed  blanks 
of  Thompson's  Minimum  Requirements  and 
the  Normal  School  bulletins  which  set  be- 
fore the  child,  step  by  step — one  by  one,  the 
principles  of  language  which  he  needs  to 
know  and  upon  which  he  requires  constant 
drill.  It  is  all  bosh  to  talk  about  usage 
taking  the  place  of  the  study  of  grammar. 
L'sage — what  usage?  Whose  usage?  That's 
the  question. 

In  these  days  of  free  text  books,  free  sup- 
plies, would  it  be  too  much  to  implore  our 
Hoards  of  Education  to  buy  these  blanks 
and  furnish  them  to  the  schools  as  just  so 
much  writing  material,  as  paper  for  exam- 
inations? We  need  these  methods;  we  need 
to  economize  time,  we  need  to  drill  for 
efficiency  and  not  for  the  sake  of  covering 
the  course.  Give  us  all  the  aid  possible  to 
cut  the  time  used  in  preparation.  In  the 
words  of  a  noted  educator:  "To  the  bat  at 
once." 

A  Tribute  to  Mary  L.  O'Neal 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  a  tribute 
of  loving  affection  was  offered  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  the  late  Mrs.  .Mary  L.  O'Neal,  by  the 
people  of  the  Laguna  Honda  School  dis- 
trict. The  assembly  hall,  banked  with  flow- 
ers, was  tilled  with  those  who  had  come  with 
full  hearts  to  honor  one  who  had  labored  so 
long  and  so  successfully  among  them;  to 
whom  they  felt  that  the  high  standing  of 
the  school,  and  the  moral  excellence  of  its 
graduates  and  its  pupils  were  so  largely  due. 

The  children  of  the  school  sang  several 
of  their  late  principal's  favorite  songs.     Ad- 


dresses    were     made     by     Mr.     , 

chairman  of  the  meeting,  by  Eliza  D.  Keith, 
friend  and  former  member  of  the  Grant 
School  when  Mrs.  O'Neal  was  its  principal, 
by  Mrs.  Emnieline  North-Whitcomb,  once 
a  fellow  teacher  of  Mrs.  O'Neal  and  a  Girls' 
High  School  classmate  when  Mrs.  O'Neal 
was  Mary  L.  Perry,,  a  blithe  and  pretty 
maiden.  Dr.  D'Ancona,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  spoke  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  Mrs.  O'Neal  had  been  held 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  con- 
fidence they  held  of  her  ability  to  set  a  high 
standard  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  all  her  work. 

For  myself  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  O'Neal,  and  that  is  the 
feeling  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  so 
alert  in  mind,  so  eager,  patient  and  persist- 
ent in  her  intellectual  effort,  so  loyal  in  her 
friendships,  so  ardent  in  her  patriotic  citizen- 
ship !  Of  the  stock  of  the  Puritans,  of  rev- 
olutionary stock,  of  the  blood  of  those  who 
had  suffered  martyr — down  at  the  stake  at 
Smithfield,  of  the  faith  that  leaves  all  for 
freedom  to  worship  God — Mary  L.  O'Neal 
was  a  force  for  the  highest  good  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  home  and  the  school  and 
the  community.  The  tearful  testimony  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  her  in  the 
Mothers'  Clubs,  in  the  other  societies  and 
associations  .that  were  honored  and  helped 
by  her  membership,  all  show  this  sense  of 
personal  loss  and  yet  with  that  sense  of  loss 
there  is  another  feeling  that  in  time  will 
supercede  the  .  grief — and  with  its  larger 
sense  of  the  spiritual  companionship  of  a 
deathless  idea,  comfort  all  those  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  friend.  For  Mrs.  O'Neal's  work 
was  laid  upon  enduring  foundations,  so  laid 
that  those  who  come  after  her  can  carry  on 
that  work  and  not  let  its  results  be  lost. 

As  for  her  courage,  her  noble  determina- 
tion to  give  her  time  and  her  labor  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  until  Nature  refused  to 
carry    out    the    mandates    of    her    deathless 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Hcalds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
770-776   Mission    street.   San    Francisco. 


spirit,  until  the  unfaltering  heart  was  stilled 
by  the  cold  hand  of  death — as  for  the  cour- 
age that  never  failed,  or  murmured  at  the 
inexorable  fate  she  knew  awaited  her — as  for 
the  nobility  of  soul  that  refused  to  sadden 
others  with  even  the  consciousness  of  her 
sufferings,  for  the  lips  that  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, we  can  only  bow  in  admiration  and 
profound  respect  and  inscribe  upon  the 
tablets  of  our  hearts  as  well  as  on  the 
shaft  of  stone  these  words  in  memory  of 
Mary  L.  O'Neal,  "A  Brave  Lady." 


Telephone 

Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE 

REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

113    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

133    GEARY    ST.                                  SAN    FRANCISCO 

4_B 


Supplementary  ireffTJ;cs 

(.graded),  usedin  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Address  Department   N 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating   $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y..    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington.    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago.    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,    Col.,   508   Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore.,     316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies   have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their   managers   are   men   of    integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal    of   Education. 
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A    LITTLE    CHAT    ABOUT    SCHOOL 
GARDENING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

By  Claire  A.  Healy 

Department  of  Agriculture 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gardening  done,  here 
and  there  in  this  city.  This  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  individual  principals, 
who  established  a  garden  center  at  their  own 
buildings  by  encouraging  the  work  of  plant- 
ing flowers  and  shrubs  to  beautify  the 
grounds  about  the  school.  But  often  the 
interest  has  been  due  to  the  unaided  efforts 
of  some  nature-loving  teacher,  whose  de- 
light in  growing  things  has  lead  her  far 
afield.  All  of  this  pioneering  has  opened 
the  way  for  more  extensive  work. 

Thus  slowly  but  surely  the  importance  of 
allowing  growing  children  to  work  with 
growing  plants,  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  city  superintendent,  J.  H.  Frances,  and 
the  School  Board,  to  provide  for  a  complete 
course  of  gardening  instruction  for  the 
school  children.  As  a  result,  we  have  the 
new  department  of  Agriculture,  which  es- 
tablished last  fall  a  tentative  course  of  study 
for  all  grades.  The  department  consists  of 
a  Supervisor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Assistant 
Supervisor,  Mrs.  George  Larkey,  and  three 
special  teachers;  Miss  Claire  Healy,  Mr. 
Lauglois  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Terry. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  a  new 
department  in  a  large  city  school  system  is 
sometimes  rather  elaborate  and  thus  may 
defeat  it's  purpose  because  of  the  slow  work- 
ing of  its  ponderous  machinery ;  but  sim- 
plicity itself  is  the  foundation  of  our  new 
department.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  was 
divided  into  four  almost  equal  parts ;  one 
section  apportioned  to  each  of  the  three 
special  teachers  and  the  assistant  Supervisor. 
These  instructors  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  all  the  school  gardens  in 
their  section.  Their  work  was  with  the 
class  in  the  room,  and  then  in  the  garden; 
the  class-room  teacher  always  being  pres- 
ent, because  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  until  the  special  teacher 
could  get  back  again. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this  garden 
work  has  depended  very  materially  upon 
the  enthusiasm  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
principals  and  teachers.  The  organization 
of  the  work  at  the  different  buildings  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  that  the  special  teachers 


found  the  days  too  short  for  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done. 

But  the  demands  of  the  teachers  were 
only  exceeded  by  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  Their  happy  faces  were 
the  best  tonic  for  the  skeptic.  There  was 
joy  unbounded  when  the  gardening  in- 
structor arrived;  and  the  whole  school,  to 
a  child,  wanted  to  go  to  work  first.  To 
convince  you  of  their  love  for  gardening, 
every  child  would  tell  about  his  own  little 
garden  at  home  and  how  he  cared  for  it. 
But  with  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
ready  co-operation  of  the  school  depart- 
ment ;  the  clearing,  plowing,  fenceing  and 
piping  of  the  garden  spaces,  took  consider- 
able time  so  that  it  was  the  first  part  of 
March  before  all  the  gardens  were  put  in. 
Some,  even,  were  put  in  the  last  of  April, 
yet  these  harvested  a  very  wonderful  crop 
of  vegetables  before  the  last  of  June. 

In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city,  if  the 
school  buildings  cover  most  of  the  ground 
space,  there  is  surely  to  be  found  a  vacant 
lot  near.  It  is  almost  always  easy  to  get 
permission  from  the  owner  to  use  it  for 
the  garden  work,  at  the  same  time  signing 
an  agreement  to  relinquish  it  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  owner.  This  was  a  little  bit  of  a  new 
idea  to  some  of  the  owners  of  lots.  They 
feared  they  would  be  hampering  the  re-sale 
of  their  property  by  encumbering  it  with  a 
garden.  But  one  look  at  the  lot  after  it  had 
been  transformed  from  a  can-pile,  rubbish 
and  rank  weeds,  to  an  even  surface,  fenced 
and  plotted  carefully  with  straight  paths  and 
rows  of  vegetables,  convinced  the  owners 
that  their  lots  had  risen  in  value  a  good 
many  dollars.  Thus,  the  "vacant  lot"  gar- 
dens have  been  established ;  first  by  the 
schools  and  later  by  individual  boys.  When 
boys  will  stay  off  the  streets,  leave  other 
boys  who  are  hunting  for  some  mischief,  to 
clear  a  lot  and  plant  a  garden  of  his  own, 
because  he  wants  to,  then  we  are  teaching 
the  best  of  good  living  and  a  kind  of  in- 
dustry, which  develops  good  citizenship. 

Yet,  there  are  many  schools  in  the  old 
cramped  part  of  the  city,  where  the  whole- 
sale houses,  warehouses  and  manufactures 
have  crowded  right  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
building,  leaving  scarcely  room  enough  for 
wholesome  play.  Yet,  the  garden  work  had 
to  find  room  somewhere.  A  limited  amount 
of  ornamental  flower  work  was  begun  im- 
mediately, in  narrow  spaces  about  the  build- 
ings, but  the  vegetable  and  more  extensive 


flower  work  had  to  be  taken  to  their  own 
little  home  spaces.  That  is  where  it  ought 
to  be,  you  say.  Yes,  we  agree  with  you, 
but  how  are  the  teachers  to  manage  that 
when  they  are  at  school  all  day?  It  is  too 
heavy  work  for  a  teacher  to  carry  a  class 
room,  and.  at  the  tap  of  three,  go  from 
home  to  home  for  two  or  three  hours. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  partial  solution  of  this 
problem.  There  could  be  a  continuation 
teacher,  who  has  Agriculture  training,  to 
carry  the  work  on  after  school,  at  the  homes, 
when  the  children  are  there  and  solve  their 
particular  problems  for  the  particular  places. 
In  this  way,  the  sanitary  conditions  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  best  of  all,  the  chil- 
dren are  kept  at  home.  One  mother  told 
me  with  a  happy  smile,  that  she  always 
knew  where  Frank  was  now  after  school, 
as  his  garden  was  in  their  back  yard.  In 
numberless  instances  the  children  have  pro- 
duced all  the  vegetables  needed  in  their 
homes.  They  are  the  proudest  little  farm- 
ers when  they  do  up  their  produce  in  com- 
mercial bundles,  in  order  to  estimate  how 
much  they  are  worth  according  to  market 
prices,  and  carry  them  home  for  the  family 
to  admire  and  eat. 

At  the  schools  where  there  are  propogat- 
ing  houses,  many  plants  have  been  raised 
and  sent  to  the  home  gardens.  In  one  case 
alone,  three  hundred  tomato  plants  were 
distributed  to  the  home  gardens. 

When  we  consider  the  extensive  school 
system  of  Los  Angeles  with  one  hundred 
and  grammar  school  buildings,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  there  were  seventy  good 
sized  gardens  in  full  running  order  this  last 
year;  forty  of  which  were  on  vacant  lots. 
Seeds,  tools  and  all  the  things  necessary  for 
the  work  are  furnished  by  the  school  de- 
partment. The  interest  in  the  garden  work 
was  so  keen  that  a  good  natured  rivalry 
sprung  us  as  to  the  best  grown  vegetables 
and  flowers.  So  that  of  the  seventy  schools, 
forty-five  of  them  had  exhibits,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  especially  from  the 
home  gardens.  Many  of  the  schools  gave 
ribbon  prizes  for  first,  second  and  third 
grades  of  work. 

This  is  but  the  first  year  of  a  thoroughly 
organized  department,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  a  good  beginning  for  much  greater  work 
this  next  year.  We  hope  to  watch  the 
steady  development  of  it  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
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THIRD    GRADE    BOYS 
The    boy    on    the   left    hated    school    until    he    was   given    garden    work.     Then    he 
early    morning    and    after    school    to    produce .  good    vegetables. 
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AFTER   THREE   MONTHS 
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The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Mexican  Mediation 

The  fact  that  Huerta  has  refused  the 
mediation  offered  him  through  Mr.  Lind  is 
deplored  by  all  reasonable  parties,  but  a 
surprise  to  none.  The  present  dictator  of 
Mexica  never  was  a  patriot,  but  like  all 
other  so-called  revolutionary  leaders  he  was 
pursuing  a  personal  ambition  whose  goal 
he  has  reached  for  the  present,  but  to  keep 
it  means  a  continued  chaos  for  Mexico, 
lie  has  already  demonstrated  his  inability 
to  quiet  the  various  parties,  most  of  which 
are  in  fact  only  roving  bands  of  bandits, 
and  has  done  nothing  to  better  conditions 
that  border  on  the  intolerable.  If  preced- 
ents are  followed,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
point  to  the  contrary,  the  man  in  power 
will  become  President,  but  it  is  certain  that 
peace  will  not  follow. 

If  a  fair  and  impartial  election  could  be 
held  in  Mexico,  and  a  President  elected  by 
a  fair  majority,  the  peace  and  order  of  a 
civilized  state  might  be  restored,  but  that 
result  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  power, 
and  a  neutral  one.  The  United  States  can- 
not, and  has  not  assumed  a  position  of  in- 
difference, and  in  its  course  is  shirking  an 
issue,  laudably  perhaps,  but  inevitable. 

The   Spirit   of  Texas    Democrats 

Texas  democrats  have  undertaken  to  re- 
lieve Mr.  Bryan  to  some  extent  of  his  fin- 
ancial troubles,  by  subscribing  or  attempt- 
ing to  subscribe  $50,0C0  in  order  to  be  able 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  great  commoner. 
Of  this  sum.  $4,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed, which  shows,  not  perhaps  that  they 
will  succeed  in  raising  the  amount  they 
hope  for,  but  that  they  are  in  earnest  over 
the  attempt.  These  admirers  of  the  well- 
known  democratic  leader  evidently  are  un- 
affected by  the  rather  wide-spread  notion 
that  the  actions  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Secretary  make  him  seem  more  like  a  novice 
in  diplomacy  than  the  accomplished  states- 
man America  expected  of  him,  his  triple  de- 
feat for  the  Presidency  notwithstanding. 
They  are  trying  hard  to  retain  his  valued 
services  in  the  executive  office,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  raising  sufficient  money  to  re- 
imburse his  lost  income  from  Chautauquan 
engagements  the  Secretary  will  perhaps  con- 
sent to  deprive  himself  of  the  fame  accru- 
ing from  these  lectures. 

It  is  hard  not  to  detect  a  shade  of  con- 
tempt in  this  offer,  but  the  fact  that  these 
democrats  have  actually  begun  their  sub- 
scription campaign,  and  with  a  slight  suc- 
cess, gives  them  at  least  an  outward  stamp 
of  sincerity.  Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  successful,  for  the  dignity  of  the  of- 
fice is  worth   fully  the  price. 

The  Protest  of  the  Peace  Conference 

The  recent  international  peace  conference 
at  the  Hague  adopted  a  resolution  protest- 
ing against  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Our  executive  government,  though 
leaning   considerably    inward    the    doctrine, 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 

will  not,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  pay  any  heed 
to  the  protest. 

The  protest  itself  sounds  very  much  like 
a  joke,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  how 
men  of  thought  could  adopt  such  a  resolu- 
tion, unless  it  be  attributed  to  hasty  and 
ill-considered  action.  A  small  band  of  Cen- 
tral American  revolutionists  whose  strained 
temperament  easily  conceives  a  wrong, 
could  do  serious,  perhaps  lasting,  damage 
with  a  few  tons  of  dynamite,  if  the  great 
work  were  undefended ;  then  too,  an  enemy 
could  gain  an  incredible  advantage  by  being 
able  to  seize,  or  even  merely  use  in  case  of 
war,  the  great  waterway,  and  render  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work  naught 
from  a  protective  point  of  view. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  peace  has  not 
as  yet  made  such  progress,  especially  in  the 
far  east,  nor  is  viewed  with  such  reverence 
as  is  necessary  to  its  proper  propagation 
by  any  but  a  few  individuals,  as  to  call 
upon  America  to  make  such  a  striking  sac- 
rifice of  herself  upon  the  altar  of  this  new 
doctrine.  The  canal  is  entirely  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  cost  its  cit- 
izens in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred 
million  dollars.  To  suppose  that  these  cit- 
izens are  willing  to  spend  such  a  sum  of 
money,  and  leave  their  honestly  acquired 
possession  upon  which  they  have  spent  it 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  ridiculous.  Thus,  while  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  property  is  necessary,  it  does 
not  appear  where  the  interests  of  the  peace 
movement  would  be  actually  retarded  by 
such  precaution. 

A  Crop  Failure 

Once  again  as  on  two  former  occasions, 
in  1894  and  1901,  the  corn  crop  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  has  suffered  serious 
injury,  but  no  serious  apprehension  is  felt  in 
business  circles  over  the  calamity.  This 
attitude  is  based  upon  the  argument  that  no 


single  crop  any  longer  bears  any  marked 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  agricultural 
product,  because  of  the  amount  of  product 
that  is  now  received  from  all  the  crops  to- 
gether. 

Thus,  according  to  figures  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  1901,  agri- 
cultural products  made  up  thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  railroad  freight  tonnage;  now 
it  is  only  nine  per  cent.  In  that  same  year 
grain  made  up  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage,  against  four  per  cent  at  the  present 
time.  This  shows  that  any  one  product  has 
no  longer  such  a  predominating  place  as  to 
become  calamitous  in.  general,,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  pathos  such  failure 
produces  upon  the  farmer,  as  an  ill-deserved 
reward  for  the  noblest  of  vocations. 

Justice  and  Efficiency  in  Government 

Certain  interesting  data  has  come  to  hand 
in  which  it  is  calculated  that  about  ten 
thousand  Federal  employees  are  annually 
injured  in  accidents  incurred  while  em- 
ployed in  the  various  industrial  departments 
of  the  government,  for  which  no  compen- 
sation whatever  is  paid.  If  this  should 
happen  to  some  large  private  corporation, 
the  press,  the  people  and  our  legislative  halls 
would  have  'an  endless  source  of  denuncia- 
tion, but  the  government  itself  sets  an  in- 
explicably   negligent   example. 

In  "The  Survey"  Doctor  Rubinow  re- 
ports a  number  of  injuries,  and  not  a  few 
fatalities  in  the  mail  delivery  service,  and 
mentions  altogether  sixteen  hundred  in- 
juries, three  hundred  and  ninety  of  them 
fatal,  for  none  of  which  a  cent  of  compensa- 
tion was  paid.  Now  if  these  individuals 
were  in  the  employ  of  a  private  corporation 
they  could  sue  for  proper  damages ;  but  they 
cannot  sue  the  government,  and  must  bear 
their  loss  be  it  ever  so  unjust. 

Federal    salaries    on    important    positions 
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Songs  for  School  Use 

FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES 

Seven  Heart  Songs,  $1.00      Five  Little  Song  Pictures,  50c. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 

Old  Flag  Forever,  large  copy,  25c.     Leaflets,  Old  Flag  Forever  and  Leaflets  "49" 

One  cent  each;  25  copies,  25c 

"Old  Flag  Forever"  is  now  ready  for  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

Band:    24  parts,  40  cents.       Orchestra:    10  parts  and  piano,  25  cents 

Address  Leila  France  McDermott         s         Los  Altos,  Cal. 
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are  also  notoriously  inadequate,  and  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advanced  cost  of 
living.  Various  corporations  have  adopted 
a.  pension  system  for  their  employes,  and 
nore  will  doubtless  follow,  but  the  govern- 
nent  has  none,  and  in  fact  seems  to  favor 
jarty  juggling  of  political  positions  to  an 
;fficient  governmental  service,  rewarded  by 
m  adequate  pension  when  the  period  of 
ifficiency  is  superseded  by  age.  Here  are 
worthy  tasks  for  our  legislators  to  solve. 
Education  in  the  Philippines 
Civilization  credits  education  for  its  high 
standard;  civilization's  progress  in  the  Phil- 
ppine  Islands  received  its  greatest  impetus 
)y  the  establishment  of  proper  schools  in 
:he  islands,  to  edcuate  its  natives. 

Here  are  schools  designed  not  only  to 
educate  the  native  children  in  the  rudiments 
)f  education,  but  to  educate  them  also  in 
:he  rudiments  of  industry,  and  furnish  them 
tvith  the  means  to  utilize  their  instruction 
n  the  betterment  of  their  conditions,  lead- 
ing to  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  thence  to 
l  higher  type  of  civilization. 

The  value  of  industrial  instruction  is  here 
perhaps  a  more  than  usual  benefit,  and  its 
progress,  according  to  the  "Philippine 
Craftsman,"  a  magazine  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Manila,  is  gratify- 
ing. Particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
Damboo  and  rattan  furniture  great  progress 
las  been  made  in  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades.  Although  the  islands 
abound  with  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles,  no  account  of 
it  was  taken,  at  least  to  any  extent,  and  a 
arge  quantity  of  this  furniture  was  yearly 
imported  from  China.  That  being  the  case 
its  price  is  hardly  within  reach  of  the  poor 
blasses,  and  their  homes,  or  rather  huts, 
ivere  correspondingly  devoid  of  furniture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  better 
mission  or  more  gratifying  result  for  a 
school  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  than  to 
teach  these  people  to  improve  their  home 
conditions  by  their  own  labor,  and  enable 
them  to  follow  a  profitable  employment  in 
i  profitable  industry.  The  Philippino  should 
be  thankful  for  this  sort  of  education,  per- 
tiaps  more  so,  as  to  be  taught  how  to  extract 
i  cube  root. 

England  Must  Economize 
The  British  government  has  formally  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  she 
Arill  draw  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  into 
he  same  trail.  England  explains  her  posi- 
ion  as  arising  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
expense  attending  such  exhibits,  owing  to 
:heir  undue  frequency. 

While  there  is  perhaps  some  merit  in 
heir  excuse  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
:hey  have  certainly  taken  great  pains  to 
overlook  any  point  in  favor  of  the  argument. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  exposition 
will  doubtless  surpass  any  previous  one  in 
Mint  of  magnificence,  the  fact  remains  that 
:here  is  a  greater  motive  as  the  prime  cause 
or  the  celebration.  It  commemorates  the 
successful  completion  and  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
ichievements,  and  for  that  reason  both  will 
Derhaps  pass  into  history.     If  England  had 


to  draw  the  line  somewhere  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  the  advisability  of  draw- 
ing that  line  here  is  questionable  to  say  the 
least,  and  her  action  points  to  other  griev- 
ances as  the  cause  of  her  refusal.  An  ex- 
planation may  perhaps  be  more  truly  sought 
in  the  undue  eagerness  of  the  English  press 
to  explain,  that  their  government's  course 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent  question 
over  the  Panama  Canal  tolls,  and  the  fact 
that  they  so  quickly  try  to  drown  this  issue 
even  before  it  is  raised  would  tend  to  show 
what  is  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

For  England  to  assume  the  role  of  a  sulk- 
ing Achilles  will  hardly  be  considered  as 
dignified,  and  certainly  not  in  the  least  ef- 
fective. It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  the 
action  was  sharply  criticised  by  some  par- 
liamentary leaders. 

Commercial  Journalism 

There  are  times  when  our  daily  papers 
have  very  much  the  effect  of  a  dragon 
turned  loose  in  our  population,  and  the 
harm  they  do  is  far  greater  than  generally 
estimated.  Far-reaching  in  its  effect,  it  is 
no  relief  to  know  that  the  evil  is  willfully, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  consciously  per- 
petrated. 

Thus  recently  an  article  appeared  in  a 
prominent  San  Francisco  paper  that  a  cer- 
tain millionaire  had  offered  to  marry  Lola 
Norris,  whose  notoriety  is  already  sufficient, 
and  whose  name  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion. Such  statements  are  nearly  absurd, 
and  their  falsity  will  appeal  to  any  sane 
mind,  but  what  about  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  too  much 
disposed  to  believe  the  impossible  in  rom- 
ance !  It  practically  offers  a  reward  for  dis- 
solute, immoral  conduct,  and  offers  a  pre- 
mium for  going  astray  in  the  shape  of 
wealth  and  prominence.  Such  an  induce- 
ment might  appeal  to  many  a  girl  earning 
her  livelihood ;  to  seek  notoriety  by  one 
method  or  another,  and  then  "cash  it  in" 
for  a  handsome  reward.  What  a  state  of 
affairs  we  would  face  when  open  'and  notor- 
ious social  degradation  are  to  find  a  reward 
as  its  goal. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  such  a  statement 
does  not  appeal  to  our  newspaper  editors, 
nor  the  ill  effect  it  has  if  it  were  true.  The 
character  of  the  news  they  publish  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  the  first  is  sensation. 


Hotel  Jefferson 


Rooms  $12.50 
Per  Month  Up 


FACING  JEFFERSON  SQUARE  PARK 

San  Francisco,  California 


What  a  deplorable  condition,  when  com- 
mercialism subjugates  everything  else  to  its 
yoke,  even  the  sense  of  decency  and  duty. 


CLASS  PINS 

for  school,  college  or  society.  The  right  kind  are 
always  a  source  of  pleasure.  Why  not  get  the  right 
kind?      We    make   them.      Catalog    free. 

GEORGE  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'   Bldg.,   San    Farncisco,   Cal. 


Every  School-Man's  Library 

The  School  Efficiency  Series  Edited  by  Paul  H.  Harms. 

HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SCHOOLS.  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Introduction  bv  Paul  H.  Hanus,  350  pages;  cloth. 
Price    $1.50    postpaid. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
writes:  "The  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  and  his  associates  in  analyzing  every 
phase  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in  profes- 
sional education  of  the  century.  I  believe  the  volume 
published  by  the  World  Book  Company  will  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  school  man's  professional 
library." 

STANDARDS  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  AND  SUPERVISION.  By  Frank  M. 
McMuny,     Ph.     D.,     with     introduction     by     Paul     H. 

Hanus,  256  pages;  cloth.  Price  $1.50  postpaid. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools,  writes:  "I  know  of  few  contributions 
to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  more  stimulating  to 
thought  and  invention  than  Professor  McMurry's  very 
able  disqnition  on  standards."  ' 

IN  THE  PRESS 
SCHOOL   EFFICIENCY:     A  constructive  study  ap- 
plied to  New  York  City,  being  a  summary  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Reports  on  the  educational  aspects  of 
the    School    Inquiry.       By    Paul    H.    Hanus. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudeon,  New  York 


Mineral  Specimens 
and  Collections 

arranged  according  to  any  desired  text-book, 
minerals  for  class-work  by  weight,  scales  of 
hardness,  etc.,  supplied  at  reasonable  prices 
by  R.  M.  WILKE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  P.  O. 
Box  312.  Dealer  in  minerals  for  scientific 
use. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three    Miles   from   Idyllwild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    S.000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen    Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  <$  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 


Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 


Auto-Stage  Leaves  Hemet  Daily  Except  Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table— Fresh  Milk.  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 
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Editorial 


Rules  for  Retirement  Salaries 
President  Langdon  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Education  announced  to  the  city 
and  county  superintendents  at  Chico  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  appli- 
cations for  retirement  under  the  new  pen- 
sion law  would  be  issued  within  a  few  days. 
The  board  decided  that  each  apllicant  would 
be  required  to  give  evidence  of  teaching 
thirty  calendar  years,  and  employment  of 
a  minimum  of  180  months.  Second,  that 
evidence  would  consist  of  the  affidavit  of  the 
teacher,  and  affidavits  of  superintendents, 
trustees  or  other  officials.  In  case  affidavits 
could  not  be  secured  then  such  evidence 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
Third,  that  all  teachers  elected  since  June 
16th  would  be  required  to  pa)'  $1  per  month 
to  the  county  treasurer.  All  who  desire  to  come 
under  the  retirement  act  must  qualify  on  or 
before  January  1,  1914.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions, blanks,  etc.,  to  be  secured  by  writing  to 
your  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education  will  give  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  will  aim  to  administer 
it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  spirit  intended  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  New  State  Board  of  Education 
The  new  State  Board  of  Education  is  at 
work.  It  attitude  towards  the  people  of  the 
State  is  a  listening  one.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  declare  a  State-wide  educational 
policy  on  preconceived  notions.  The  board 
has  let  the  public  know  that  it  will  not  act 
hastily  in  the  adoption  of  text  books,  sup- 
plementary books,  in  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  its  duties.  The  board,  however,  shows  a 
disposition  to  serve  the  people.  It  was  worth 
while  In  realize  that  the  board  starts  out 
with  absolute  freedom  from  institutional,  per- 
sonal or  political  pulls. 

*     *     * 

Supplementary  Books 
The  question  that  seems  to  create  the  most 
lively  discussion  is  that  of  supplementary 
In  inks.  Under  the  riding  of  the  Attorney- 
General  there  seems  to  be  no  money  avail- 
able for  bonks  except  library  money.  This 
is  not  sufficient.  There  have  been  any 
methods  suggested  I'm'  evading  the  law,  the 
disregard  of  the  law,  transfer  of  funds,  etc. 
etc.    We  have  a  suggestion  that  is  practical. 


and  if  not  appreciated  by  the  school  super- 
intendents it  will  lie  appreciated  by  the  tax- 
payers and  publishers.  Have  every  child  se- 
cure a  home  library  of  good  books.  Stop 
the  expense  to  the  taxpayers  buying  books. 
The  free  text  books  are  all  right,  but  every 
child  should  own  books,  particularly  books 
that  it  especially  appreciates.  A  book  is 
personal.  The  child  as  an  individual  has 
favorite  books.  If  a  child  does  not  buy 
books  the  money  is  wasted  for  gum,  mov- 
ing pictures  or  other  things  of  questionable 
value.  Encourage  the  crild  to  buy  supple- 
mental books.  There  is  no  law  against  it. 
There  never  will  be. 

*  *     * 

A  Great  Change 

California  has  again  gone  back  to  a  State- 
wide educational  system.  The  people  and 
not  institutions  are  the  source  of  our  edu- 
cational power.  The  high  schools,  the 
grammar  schools  and  vocational  schools 
will  be  governed  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  State  officials  who  are  responsible 
to  the  people.  We  do  not  yet  realize  the 
great  educational  change  that  will  come  to 
the  State  through  the  new  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  environment  is  not  per- 
sonal, institutional  or  political.  It  is  all 
these  in  a  way.  However,  each  member  of 
the  present  State  Board  may  be  progressive 
in  spirit,  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  uni- 
versity and  normal  schools,  and  personal 
friends  of  men  and  women  who  seek  special 
privileges,  yet  first  of  all  they  are  citizens  of 
California.  Their  natural  interest  is  first 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  institutions,  poli- 
tics and  special  privileges  if  they  prevail  at 
all  will  come  second.  There  can  be  no  edu- 
cational aristocracies,  no  educational  ma- 
chine built  up  by  men  and  women  whose 
qualifications  for  office  are  based  on  good 
citizenship.  We  have  a  parallel  in  the  coun- 
ty superintendents,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  a  tremendous  service  for  the 
State  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
people.  The  Board  of  Education  may  make 
mistakes,  the  Governor  may  make  mistakes 
in  appointments.  The  principle,  however, 
of  having  a  State  Board  of  Education  that 

represents  the  people  of  the  State  is  right. 

*  *     * 

A  Week  of  Pleasure 

It  was  a  week  of  pleasure  to  be  with  the 
city  and  county  superintendents  taking 
notes  in  their  convention  on  a  special  train 
round  and  about  Mt.  Shasta.  First  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hyatt, 
who  does  not  believe  that  a  definite  vote 
establishes  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  lead 
the  people  into  discussions,  created  public 
sentiment  and  instituted  careful  thought  on 
pending  educational  problems.  The  city 
and  county  superintendents  make  up  as  fine 
a  body  of  men  and  women  as  can  be  got 
together  in  the  State.  They  are  doing  a 
great  work.  They  were  responsive  and 
effective.  There  are  those  who  doubt  the 
wisdom  and  the  value  of  these  conventions 
to  the  State,  but  the  argument  against  them 
would  be  practicable  against  any  progres- 
sive meeting.  The  pleasure  of  five  days' 
elbow  acquaintance  in  a  pullman  car,  upper 


berth,  was  worth  while  to  say  nothing- of- 
the  good  fellowship  of  Mt.  Shasta  and  the 
tall  timber  of  the  McCloud. 


let 


A  Splendid  Letter  to  Teachers  and  Trustees 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Diego  County : 
By  this  time  you  should  have  you  school 
well  in  hand — doubtless  this  is  the  case — 
and  your  program  working  smoothly.  Per- 
mit me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
matters  aside  from  school  organization. 

A.  Give  good  heed  to  the  ventilation,  il- 
lumination aid  general  sanitation  of  your 
schoolroom.  Permit  no  pupil  to  sit  with 
light  shining  directly  into  his  face  or  com- 
ing from  the  right.  Insist  on  the  use  of  in- 
dividual cups  and  towels — coughs  and  colds, 
as  well  as  the  more  serious  maladies,  are 
propogated  by  the  old  system. 

B.  Read  a  school  paper.  It  can  be  bought  |:i 
with  the  Library  Fund.  The  "Western 
Journal  of  Education,"  published  at  San 
Francisco ;  State  Superintendent  Edward 
Hyatt  has  something  important  for  school 
teachers  and  school  boards  every  issue. 

C.  Read  the  official  county  school  paper. 
Pay  for  it  from  the  Library  Fund.  It  is 
the  "California  Garden,"  published  in  Sad 
Diego.  It  will  hereafter  contain,  monthly, 
the  regular  lessons  in  agriculture  that  th 
course  of  study  calls  for,  also  official  notices 
from  this  office. 

D.  Subscribe  to  your  nearest  rural  news- 
paper  and  read  it  constantly  in  the  school- 
room for  civics,  current  events,  science  and] 
literature.  Every  school  ought  to  make  at 
least  one  subscription  to  the  newspaper  that 
"boosts"  it.  Pay  for  it  from  the  Library 
Fund.  Have  your  pupils  send  news  to  the 
editor ;  do  likewise  yourself,  as  you  have  op- 
portunity. 

E.  Use  the  "Outside  Activity"  cards] 
freely,  especially  in  Grade  8.  Use  them  in 
lower  grades,  if  you  deem  it  advisable  to  get] 
a  "running'  start"  in  the  system.  Ask  forj 
new  cards  about  Christmas  time. 

F.  Under  a  new  ruling  of  the  State  At- 
torney General,  no  library  books  of  any 
kind  may  be  purchased  from  the  General 
Fund.  Do  not  exceed  the  Library  Fund 
when  asking  for  new  volumes. 

G.  The  State  Textbooks  are  taxing  the 
powers  of  the  State  printing  office,  so  have 
patience  if  your  order  has  not  yet  come.  Do 
the  best  you  can  with  books  at  your  com 
mand,  using  supplementary  books  on  hand, 
if  necessary. 

H.  Write  your  Superintendent  stating 
what  help  you  need  in  the  next  Teachers' 
Institute.  He  is  arranging  with  State  Nor- 
mal School  to  send  experts  to  help  you,  and] 
to  respond  to  specific  requests  of  the  teach- 
ers. 

I.     Please  return  to  the  Teachers'  County 
Library  any  books  borrowed  prior  to  Sep< 
tember    1,    1913.     The   library    is   being   re 
catalogued  for  your  accommodation. 

J.     Report  at  once  all     State     Textbook: 
received  by  vou,  that  this  office  may  recor< 
them  officially.     Have     pupils     cover  the 
with  stout  paper.     _ 

Sincerely,        Hugh  J.  Baldwin,! 
Countv  Superintendent  of  Schools,    ! 
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Western  School  News 

The  recall  election  initiated  against  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Davidson  of  Kings  county  failed  to 
succeed.  Mrs.  Davidson  received  over  two 
jfrotes  to  one  for  her  opponent.  The  many 
friends  of  Mrs.  Davidson  and  the  friends  of 
education  are  delighted  with  the  outcome  of 
the  election.  If  a  public  official  is  to  be  re- 
called for  official  acts  requiring  judgment 
along  the  line   of  sworn   duty   then   indeed 

would  the  "recall"  be  a  failure. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  B.  S.  Gowen,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
of  Columbia  College,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Kern  County  High  School. 
This  high  school  has  an  unusually  fine 
course  in  agriculture.  The  farm  that  was 
purchased  by  the  directors  a  few  years  ago 
for  $16,000  is  now  worth  $50,000.  There 
are  450  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

*  *     * 

W.  G.  Hartranft  was  one  of  the  institute 
instructors  in  Siskiyou  county.  He  will 
lecture  for  Superintendent  Roy  Cloud,  at  his 
institute  in  Half  Moon  Bay  the  week  of 
October  6th. 

*  *     * 

A  Model  Notice  of  Institute  Week 

Office    of    the    County    Superintendent    of 
Schools. 

Hollister,   Sept.    15,    1913. 

To  the  Teachers  of  San  Benito  County : 

In  accordance  with  Section  1560,  Article 
\  of  the  School  Law  of  California,  you  are 
hereby  notified  that  the  San  Benito  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  convene  in  the  As- 


sembly Hall  of  the  County  High  School  at 
1:30  p.  m.,  Monday,  October  20th,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  until  Thursday  p.  m.,  Oc- 
tober 23d. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in  the  count)' 
to  attend  regularly  the  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitute, the  county  superintendent  being  re- 
quired to  report  the  names  of  any  teachers 
not  doing  so  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  of  the  sessions  will  be  done  by 
instructors,  however,  each  teacher  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  relate  experiencs,  etc., 
during  the  "teachers'  hour." 

Important — An  exhibit  from  each  school 
in  the  county  will  be  appreciated.  The 
children  will  take  an  interest  in  preparing 
the  work  and  teachers  will  be  benefited  by 
an  examination  of  the  same.  Please  do  not 
disappoint  us ;  any  offering  will  be  accepted. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  make  the 
sessions  of  our  institute  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, and  thanking  you  in  advance  for 
the  assistance  you  will  give  in  order  to  se- 
cure these  ends,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Cagney, 
County  Superintendent. 
*     *     * 

Superintendent  Roy  Cloud  of  San  Mateo 
county  will  hold  his  institute  at  Half  Moon 
Bay,  October  6  to  8. 

W.  W.  Stone,  principal  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  San  Francisco,  was  seriously  hurt 
by  being  hit  by  an  automobile.  Mr.  Stone 
is  especially  noted  for  patriotism  within  the 
schools,  and  we  hope  his  recovery  will  be 
rapid  and  permanent. 


Arthur  11.  Chamberlain  and  his  brother 
James  Chamberlain  attended  the  annual  con- 
vention of  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  then  visited  Crater  Lake  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Shasta.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  tramping  over  the  Sierras,  not  necessarily 
for  news,  but  for  information  and  pleasure. 


Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who 
has  made  a  brilliant  reputation  on  the 
School  Board,  has  taken  his  sons  out  of  the 
public  schools,  and  placed  them  in  private 
schools  in  England.  The  children  will 
complete  their  education  later  in  the  United 
States. 

*     *     * 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Cramsie  of  Yuba 
county  held  a  school  trustees  meeting  on 
Friday,  September  12.  The  principal  speak- 
ers were  Job  Wood  Jr.,  Preston  W.  Smith 
of  Placer  county  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Gray.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  very  profit- 
able. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TD"V  MIIDINF  No  Smarting— Feels 
IKI  l"i  U  tC  3  FN  1L,  Fine— -Acts  Quickly. 
^  m/  ^  n  E  ».*  E?  rk  m/'  Try  "  *or  Ked'  Weak, 
tit  KtMtDY  Watery  Byes  and 
w  Granulated    Eyelids. 

Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  formany  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Bye  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25c-6i)C.    Marine  Eje  Rcmedj  Co. ,  Chicago. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


JT 


A  NEW  BRADLEY  BOOK 
FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 


By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 


The  Book  Includes  Story  Programs  Covering  Fifty-two  Carefully  Selected  Interests  of 
Childhood,  and  Including  the  Titles  and  Sources  of  Over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Stories 

For  the  Story  Teller  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach  where  it  is 
picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it  covers.  It  will  do  much  to 
make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more  thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been 
before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.      Over  three 
hundred  pages.     Size,   5%x7%   inches.     Price,  Postpaid,  $1.50 


Milton  Bradley  Co. 


575  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Book  Notes 


A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical  Physics 
by  II.  V.  S.  Shorter,  IS.  A.,  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 

This  book  is  rather  a  departure  from  the 
style  pursued  by  similar  books,  though  the 
course  is  quite  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
It  leaves  more  room  for  the  oral  instruction 
of  the  teacher  which  is  quite  important  to 
pupils  at  this  age.  and  a  greater  flexibility 
of  the  subject  to  meet  various  conditions. 
Realizing  the  tendency  of  younger  pupils  to 
make  notes  and  enter  answers  upon  various 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 

The  Whitaktr  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1-00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says :  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
I  nited  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Semi  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Wbitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

7C3    MISSION    ST.  '         SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Hoards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As     It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.        (Two    Doors    North) 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

3y  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of   All   Methods— Old   and    New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  Jt 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


scraps  of  papers  that  may  fall  into  their 
hands,  the  author  has  attempted  to  correct 
the  fault  by  leaving  spaces  in  the  book  in 
which  to  preserve  them,  and  thus  retain  a 
neat  and  necessary  record  of  the  previous 
work,  valuable  as  a  summary  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  application. 
*     *     * 

A  series  of  World  Literature  Readers  by 
Celia  Richmond  have  just  been  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  which  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  merit  because  of  the  material 
chosen  for  their  construction. 

In  these  books,  intended  for  use  in  grades 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  the  author  rec- 


ognizes the  value  of  chosing  reading  matter 
from  the  broad  field  of  the  world's  past 
events.  To  break  away  from  the  narrow 
confines  of  our  own  shores,  immensely  large 
though  they  be,  and  delve  into  the  great  field 
beyond  is  to  broaden  the  mind  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  has  gone  before  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  invite  comparison,  and 


Learn  Bookkeeping 

YOU'LL  NEVER  REGRET  IT! 

Send    for    Free    Booklet 

SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

1252-56  FLOOD   BUILDING 
SAN    FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


B3MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII' 


When 

the  World 

Went  Mad 

Before 

A  Child 


1    {Stirring  Stories  of  Great  Musicians,  No.  /.) 

THE  shadow  of  a  deep  interior,  the  softened  gleam  of  gilt  and 
carvi.ig,  the  shimmer  of  silks  and  satins,  a  sea  of  faces  turned 
to  a  point  and  there — ? 

A  boy,  delicate  and  small,  with  a  coat  of  lilac,  his  aim  raised  like 
an  emperor's,  a  tiny  baton  in  his  hand.  For  an  instant  there  is  a 
silence,  overpowering,  absolute;  and  then,  like  t\\2  beginning  of  a  dream, 
an  ecstasy  of  sound  comes  from  the  still  orchestra — a  sound  like  the 
flowing  of  a  magic  river. 

h  was  all  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  Mozart,  the  boy,  the  Ge- 
nius, conducting  his  own  opera  in  the  famed  Scala,  at  Milan — Mozart 
at  the  high  splendor  of  his  career. 

Women  fainted  in  ecstasy.  Men  wept  in  enchanted  joy.  The  soul 
of  Italy  was  welcoming,  in  the  highest  shrine  of  the  world's  music,  the 
greatest  master  of  its  melody.  And  the  soul  of  Italy  rose  up  to  cast 
jewels  and  flowers  upon  him.  It  was  the  supreme  tribute  to  a  frail 
child  that  was  a  Genius.         **         *.***** 

What  would  you  give  to  have  a  child  Mozart?  How  do  you 
know  you  have  not  already  spoilt  one? 

How?  By  accustoming  its  ear  to  the  untrue  sounds  of  a  poot 
piano,   so  that  it  can  never  appreciate  true  sounds. 

The  ear,  you  see,  and  the  brain  are  connected  with  the  most  deli- 
cate nerves,  and  the  brain  cells  become  vitiated  by  bad  sounds,  as  by 
bad  association. 

If  an  uneducated  Englishman  once  misplaces  his"h's"  he  can  never 
correct  them.  His  ear,  or  rather  the  brain  cells  with  which  it  con- 
nects, have  been  crippled.  And  if  you  train  your  child  to  the  untrue 
sounds  of  poor  pianos,  he  can  never  learn  true  ones.  You  have 
crippled  him.     With  a 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO 

you  are  safe.  Franz  Liszt,  greatest  of  all  pianists,  endorsed  it. 
Johann  Strauss,  composer  of  the  Blue  Danube  waltz,  commended  it. 
It  has  received  a  Papal  medal  from  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X. 
And,  remember,  it  is  our  business  to  show  you  how  to  give  your 
child  a  chance  and  how  to  afford  it.  Send  the  attached  coupon  now, 
for  full  information. 

HALLET    &    DAVIS    PIANO    CO. 

Established  1839 
San  Francisco  Branch: 

7SO    MARKET    ST..    S.    I 

. COUPON 


240  Phelan  Building 


Send  roe  full  information  about    Name 

the  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano,  and 

your  Easy  Buying  Plan.  Address  _ 
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stimulus  for  imitation  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great  in  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  It 
destroys  narrow-minded  ideals,  and  foolish 
convictions  bred  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
and  gives  a  greater  appreciation  of  universal 
accomplishment,  and  a  finer  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  an  ancient  past  and  its  peoples. 

The  three  books  of  the  series  deal  with : 
1.  America  and  England  ;:2,  Mexico,  Peru, 
America  and  Canada ;  3.  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  Here  is  a  wide  scope  of  knowl- 
edge not  only  beneficient  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  even  the  pretense  of  education, 
and  if  the  fact  is  born  in  mind  that  many 
of  our  children  are  prevented  by  lack  of 
means  or  other  causes  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  and  greater  culture,  the 
benefit  of  such  instruction,  even  though  in 
an  indirect  and  casual  way,  is  self  apparent. 

*     *     * 

The  August  number  of  the  Musician  has 
been  presented  to  the  public,  fully  up  to  its 
usual  standard.  It  contains  much  valuable 
criticism  and  sound  advice  to  teachers,  much 
valuable  discussion  as  to  methods  of  train- 


ing and  interesting  biographical  articles,  all 
of  them  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  musical  world. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Telephon 

Rooms  308, 309.  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                         Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Hlouses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
in  s.  San  Francisco. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


BUILDING, 


E..  C.  Boy  nton  C.  C.  Boynton  D,  W.  Lindsay  Calvin  Esterly 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  t|  "Ceachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <J  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

S25  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Sing  a  song  of  Dixon; 
Sing  a  song  of  praise ; 
Sing  a  song  of  pencil  points 
That  last  for  days  and  days. 

Sing  a  song  of  quality; 
Sing  a  song  of  test; 
And  write  for  Dixon  samples 
If  you  really  want  the  best. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  very  satisfac- 
tory results  given  users  of  Dixon  school 
pencils  this  year.  Samples  gladly  furnished 
upon  request. 


Joseph  Dixon   Crucible  Co. 

Pacific    Coast   Branch 
155  Second  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home   Treatment." 

Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 


Pictures  That  Illustrate  the  Daily  Text  Book  Lessons 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AND  STEREOGRAPHS 

Every  educator  recognizes  the  value  of  Visiual  Instruction  methods. 
Every  teacher  welcomes  our  classification  arrangement  and  cross 
reference  system  which  makes  our  "600  Set"  comprehensive  and 
at  the  same  time  simple  and  convenient.  Does  it  appeal  to  you 
that  we  can  supply  the  equivalent  of  6000  subjects,  and  necessary 
to  purchase  only  600? 

Are  you  interested  in  our  material  which  is  available  for  use  in  all 
departments,  including  the  kindergarten,  grades,  high  schools  and 
normals?  Do  you  wish  the  free  use  of  our  colored  lantern  slide 
lecture  sets? 


Mt.    Sir   Donald,    the   Matterhorn   of  the   North   American   Alps, 
British    Columbia.      (Copyright) 


KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY,  (Incorporated) 


Educational  Department 


Home  Office  and  Factories,  Meadville,  Pa 
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Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 


/"^U      »         Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded, 
\  Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin- 

S,al£UD«kdc  ish;  Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 

If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  ever; 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO 

365-367  MARKET  STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S12  SO.  BROADWAY 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


W.  D.  Fennimore    \   i   I    /   /    A.  R.  Fennimore 
\  \\  \  \J-  W.  Davis'  /     ' 


^mmm 


m 


§£Jfe 


mm 


181  POST  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

1221   Broadway,  Oakland 


Every  "Equipoise"  Eyeglass 

Is  adjusted  by  an  expert  to  conform  to 
every  detail  of  your  nose — after  this  the 
"Equipoise"  eyeglass  adapts  itself 
automatically— no  more  bother  or  worry 
about  your  glasses  slipping  off. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  description 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565Market  Street 

San  Franeisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 

Lon  Angeles 


Schools,  Attention! 


DO    YOU    NEED    BLACKBOARD? 

Get  our  new  catalogue  of  Blackboard 
Material 

DO  YOU  NEED  FURNITURE? 

Our  new   furniture  catalogue  is  ready 
Ask  for  it 

DO  YOU  NEED  SUPPLIES? 

Try  our  "Imperial"  brands  of 
school  stationery 

DO  YOU  NEED  BOOKS? 

Write   for  our   Model   School    Library 
catalogue 

WHATEVER  YOU  NEED  WE 
CAN  SUPPLY 

Write  Us 

Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

"Everything  for  Schools 
776  Mission  Street         ::         San  Francisco 


8  Oralis  to  Los  Angeles 


Quickest  Service — Shortest  Route 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

Lv;  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station)  8:00  a.   m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  p.  m. 

Down   the  Coast  by   Daylight.     Observation   Car, 
Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car.     First  class  tickets  only. 
THE  OWL 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  6:20  p.  m. 

Los  Angeles  8:35  a.  m. 

Buffet-Library    Car,    Standard    Pullman,    Observa- 
tion Car,  Dining  Car.     First  class  tickets  only. 


Ar. 


THE  LARK 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car. 

First  class  tickets  only. 
COASTER 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station) 
Ar.   Los  Angeles 

Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 

of  tickets. 


8:00  p.  m. 

9:45  a.  m. 

Dining  Car. 


7:00  a.  m. 
10:30  p.  m. 

All  classes 


Four  Additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco  daily  with 
Standard  Pullman  and  Dining  Cars.    All  classes  of  tickets 

Valley   Express   (Ferry  Station)  10:40  a.  m. 

Sunset  Express   (Third  St.  Station)  4:00  p.  m. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)      4:40  p.  m. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Passenger    (Third    St.    Station)  10:00  p.  m. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE    EXPOSITION    LINE- 19 IS 

SAN    FRANCISCO:      Flood    Building      Palace   Hotel      Ferry    Station      Phone    Kearny    3160      Third    and 

Townsend    Streets    Station.     Phone    Kearny    180.       32    Powell    Street.      Phone    Sutter    980 

OAKLAND — Thirteenth    Street    and    Broadway.      Phone    Oakland    162 

Sixteenth    Street    Station      Phone    Lakeside    1420.       First    Street    Station        Phone    Oakland    7960 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
BO  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Krick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Allison  Ware, 
President,  Chico,  Cal.;  Paul  G.  Ward,  Secretary,  Redding. 
Meeting,    Oroville. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;    A.    H.    Chamberlain,    San    Francisco,    Cal.,    Sec- 


The  time  has  come  when  men  realize  that 
life  is  too  short  for  the  things  we  would 
accomplish.  We  map  out  great  enter- 
prises, but  the  sun  inexorably  rises  and  sets 
at  its  appointed  minute  and  no  undertaking 
so  important  as  to  be  able  to  delay  it  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer  or  the  flash  of  one  noble 
thought.  We  realize  this  and  it  is  borne 
in  upon  us  that  the  only  way  to  equalize 
time  and  accomplishment  is  through  econ- 
omy and  the  careful  beating  of  two  hours 
work  into  one. 

Thus  has  arisen  the  new  science  of 
Efficiency.  Three  strokes  of  the  hammer 
where  six  were  required  before ;  six  strokes 
of  the  hammer  in  the  time  of  three  and  we 
have  doubled  our  working  day ! 


Now  comes  Los  Angeles,  that  city  of 
bright  minds,  and  proposes  a  "mercantile 
efficiency"  course  in  the  schools,  to  the  end 
that  the  student  who  goes  out  from  the 
school  will  have  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
practical  side  of  business  life  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  oF3tain  without  having  actually  been 
in  professional  life.  Heretofore  the  graduate 
went  forth  looking  for  a  job,  armed  with 
a  formidable  stock  of  theories,  but  woefully 
short  on  practicalities.  He  found  he  knew 
how  to  do  a  thing  but  not  exactly  how  to 
do  it?  (Do  you  see  the  difference?'  And 
it  was  only  after  a  season  of  actual  ex- 
perience that  was  a  cross  upon  his  young 
shoulders  and  a  misery  in  the  breast  of  his 
long-suffering  employer  that  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  welding  together  theory  and  prac- 
tice and  became  a  real  graduate  and  fit  to 
work  in  the  world's  ranks  of  men  that  do 
things. 

We  shall  all  be  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  Los  Angeles  City's  effort  to  establish  this 
unique  course,  but  going  on  precedent  I 
think  we  can  safely  trust   Los  Angeles  to 


make  it  go.  It  seems  a  splendid  idea  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  unbounded 
success. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LABOR 

Hon.  Samuel  Shortridge  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  San  Francisco,  on  October  13.  The 
oration  was  typical  of  Mr.  Shortridge's 
leadership  in  the  citizenship  of  the  larger 
social  service.  His  leadership  has  always 
been  above  temporary  measures,  partisan 
bitterness  and  local  prejudice.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  stalwart  for  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple the  joy  of  living.  His  eloquent  words 
in  praise  of  labor  is  typical  of  his  literary 
style. 

"Masonry  is  the  patron  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts — of  the  sciences  which  have 
reared  the  beneficent  structure  of  civiliza- 
tion— of  the  arts  which  have  beautified  it. 
She  recognizes  that  this  beautiful  structure 
of  civilization,  from  turret  to  foundation- 
stone,  is  the  result  of  labor  of  hand  and 
brain,  and  labor  she  exalts.  Labor  in  the 
quarry,  procuring  the  Rough  Ashlar,  and 
in  the  workshop  preparing  the  Perfect  Ash- 
lar; labor  in  the  studio  of  Phideas  fashion- 
ing into  classic  beauty  lifeless  marble  and 
breathing  into  it  the  soul  of  a  goddess; 
labor  of  the  poet  singing  to  us  of  Paradise, 
of  the  historian  garnering  the  lessons  of 
ages  dead  and  gone;  labor  at  the  easel  of 
Rubens  moving  the  heart  to  unutterable 
emotion  by  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross" 
or  of  a  Turner  transferring  to  canvas  the 
dappled  morning,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
purple  hills,  the  fading  glory  of  retreating 
day;  labor  of  the  composer,  making  the  air 
to  vibrate  with  celestial  harmony  and  rav- 
ishing our  hearts  with  sublime  and  heavenly 
symphonies;  labor  in  the  pulpit  expounding 
the  Holy  Bible  and  "justifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  Man;"  labor  of  the  scientist  wrest- 
ing from  nature  her  most  hidden  secrets 
and  conquering  the  malignant  enemies  that 
prey  on  life;  labor  on  Mount  Hamilton, 
measuring,  weighing  the  stars  as  they  speed 
onward,  and  tracing  the  mysterious  path 
of  the  comet  as  it  pursues  its  flight,  "lone, 
wandering,  but  not  lost;"  labor  of  the  law- 
giver, laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation 
of  wise  and  stable  government  and  formu- 
lating laws  for  the  safe-guarding  of  life 
and  liberty;  labor  on  the  bench,  patient  and 
merciful,  administering  God's  justice  on 
earth;  labor  in  the  deep,  dark  mine  that 
mankind  may  be  lighted  and  warmed  and 
industry  rewards  the  countless  hands  of  toil; 
labor  on  the  earth  ploughing,  planting, 
reaping  the  prairies,  tunneling  the  moun- 
tains, felling  the  forests,  erecting  habita- 
tions, guiding  the  lightning,  conquering  the 
air;  labor  on  the  sea — carrying  the  products 
of  industry  from  land  to  land  and  bringing 
into  harmonious  relation  once  alien  and 
hostile  peoples, — manly,  godlike  labor,  thou 
has  nobly  performed  thy  appointed  task 
and  behold  the  work  of  thy  hands!  Law, 
order,  government;  literature,  science,  art; 
the  earth  made  habitable,  human  life  pro- 
longed, and  mankind,  risen  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  from  bondage  to  freedom,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer,  day  by  day,  to 
that  long  dreamed-of  hour  when  Justice 
shall  be  crowned  and  from  her  throne  of 
beauty  rule  the  world!" 


one  knows ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  times  demands  it  and  that  we 
have  come  to  it  by  logical  paths  and  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  accept  it  with 
our  best  philosophy  and  guide  the  future 
with  a  steady  hand,  hoping  that  this  system 
of  intensive  endeavor  will  at  last  become 
easy  and  will  cease  to  wear  out  the  nerves 
of  those  who  love  a  leisurely  gait. 

The  most  encouraging  phase  of  the 
efficiency  question  is  the  very  evident  desire 
of  the  people  to  put  it  on  a  calm,  practical 
footing,  changing,  as  it  were,  from  low  to 
high  gear,  but  keeping  the  bearings  run- 
ning smoothly  all  the  way.  To  this  end 
there  are  instructors  of  efficiency — and  this 
is  the  hope  of  the  movement.  No  innova- 
tion lasts  unless  it  is  taught  thoroughly  to 
those  who  do  not  come  by  it  naturally. 


* 
*     * 


Is  it  wholesome,  this  intensity  of  life, 
this  feverish  striving  after  the  maximum  of 
attainment  in   the  minimum   of  time?     No 


And  why  not  scientific  efficiency  in  the 
matter  of  our  body  and  mind.  They  are 
machines,  more  marvellous  and  mysterious 
than  anything  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Why  not  apply  ourself  more  to 
the  study  of  these  wonderful  machines,  find 
the  scientifically  exact  way  to  keep  them 
running  smoothly,  the  way  to  protect  them 
from  the  deadliness  of  friction — worry,  ex- 
posure, dissipation ;  how  to  regulate  them 
so  their  co-ordination  is  exact,  equalizing 
body  and  mind  and  thus  making  of  ourself 
a  perfect  creature?  Why  not?  It  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  thing  that  promises  greater 
returns  to  us  individually  than  anything  else 
to  which  we  might  turn  our  attention. 

A  good  body.  An  equally  good  mind. 
Co-ordinate  these  and  keep  them  both  clean, 
and — 

Why  not  six  thoughts  in  the  quickened 
brain  to  the  three  you  had  before? 

Ours  is  a  unique  state.  You  leave  the 
capital  and  in  a  few  hours  plunge  suddenly 
into  a  country  where  everything  seems  ex- 
actly as  it  probably  was  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Why,  our  western  civilization  is  so 
young  that  hardly  have  the  scratches  of 
the  argonauts'  hobnailed  shoes  left  the  rocks 
along  the  trails  they  followed  in  Forty- 
Nine.  To  the  survivors  of  these  splendid 
days  it  seems  not  longer  than  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  The  blisters  have  hardly  left  the 
heels  of  the  first  men  that  marched  down 
the  sides  of  the  Sierras— 

But  already  California  ranks  fourth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of 
educational  achievement! 

If  this  isn't  taming  the  wilderness  with  a 
vengeance  then  there  isn't  any  such  animal 
as  Scientific  Efficiency! 
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Old  Shasta,  white  of  head,  sitting  sagely, 
a  very  Tamenund  of  peaks  among  the  green 
hills  that  gather  about  his  feet  and  seem 
to  give  him  homage.  If  wisdom  comes  with 
age,  what  a  mighty  savant  must  Old  Shasta 
be! 

As  you  whirl  up  the  ever  narrowing  val- 
ley, Shasta  appears,  disappears,  first  at  one 
side  and  then  at  the  other — but  always 
aloof,  calm  and  majestic,  his  head  in  the 
clouds  and  the  reverent  green  hills  cluster- 
ing about  his  feet.  And  as  the  first  full 
view  bursts  upon  the  eye  the  reverent  be- 
holder feels  overwhelmed  with  the  desire  to 
join  the  green  hills  and  give  homage  too. 

So  it  is  with  a  sensation  of  guilt  that  we 
rush  into  that  majestic  presence  and  outrage 
the  echoes  with  the  grind  of  wheels  and  the 
clank  of  iron  and  the  shriek  of  a  saucy 
whistle  that  flings  an  impertinent  jibe 
against  the  immobile  face  of  incarnate  Age. 
And  as  we  leave  the  car  and  walk  toward 
Old  Shasta  it  is  with  the  feeling  that  at 
last  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  which 
has  lived  in  the  time  of  Creation  and  has  sat 
with  God. 


And  what  an  almost  uncanny  fascination 
the  wilderness  has  for  the  average  man ! 
As  you  sit  in  the  palatial  car  at  some  point 
in  that  vast  solitude  and  look  out  of  the 
window  while  the  big  engines  are  stopping 
for  a  drink  you  are  suddenly  struck  with  the 
idea  that  but  one  step  intervenes  between 
Civilization  and  the  Bow-and-Arrow  Man. 
Let  a  man  step  out  of  the  luxurious  coach, 
lose  himself  in  the  wilderness  which  crowds 
the  right  of  way,  reaching  with  seductive 
hands,  and  in  three  months,  if  left  alone,  the 
man  will  be  a  hairy-faced  Object  with  pine 
needles  in  his  scalp  and  the  grease  and 
smoke  of  campfires  in  his  matted  beard  and 
at  sight  of  him  dogs  will  yelp  and  crawl  un- 
der the  house. 

So  keep  in  the  observation  car  and  shut 
your  ears  to  the  siren  of  Old  Shasta's  satel- 
lites !  For  in  every  man  there  is  shut  away 
an  instinct  that  awakes  and  yells  every  time 
the  Outside  calls.  Sometimes  the  yell  is 
faint,  but  it  is  there — in  every  man — and  it 
is  the  business  of  Civilization  to  hush  it  to 
sleep  with  walled  houses  and  cushioned 
chairs  and  heated  rooms  and  French  dinners 
and  office  stools  where  you  spend  bald- 
headed  years  forgetting  that  you  ever  were 
once  a  Cave  Alan  and  cracked  bones  with 
your   teeth  ! 

* 
*     * 

And  over  all,  Shasta  stands  grim,  in- 
scrutable, his  mighty  silence  eloquent  of 
the  secrets  he  might  make  plain  if  he  would 
condescend  In  speak.  The  clouds  wrap 
him  with  snows  by  day  and  the  myriad  stars 
whirl  about  his  head  at  night  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  <  Md  Shasta  philosophy  grows 
tame  and  man  feels  like  an  ant.  The  trains 
roll  away  with  their  clanking  wheels.  By 
and  by  the  rails  will  rust  and  be  gone  hut 
(  dd  Shasta  will  still  be  there,  calm,  silent, 
a  wdiite  Tamenund  among  the  hills  that 
crowd  to  listen  about  his  feet,  like  the  listen- 
ers of  every  age  who  have  sought  to  hear 


the  answer  to  the  greatest  riddle  of  them 
all — the  riddle  of  Life,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  thereof. 

TO  EDITORS  AND  SCHOOL  MEN 
OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Please  do  not  be  mislead  regarding  the 
recent  censuring  of  New  York  City's  su- 
perintendent of  schools  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  28  to  8. 

The  point  at  issue  was  not  freedom  of 
speech,  or  freedom  to  attend  citizen  meet- 
ings, or  even  to  talk  about  New  York's 
school  budget. 

The  city  superintendent  was  not  cen- 
sured for  speaking  at,  or  wishing  to  speak 
at,  a  meeting  of  civic  agencies  to  discuss 
the  school  budget. 

The  censure  was  for  writing  and  dis- 
tributing a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
board  which,  in  the  board's  eyes  "was 
couched  in  terms  which  are  an  affront  to 
the  president  and  this  board." 

The  proposed  meeting  was  called  for 
Monday,  two  days  before  the  school  budget 
was  voted  by  the  board ;  therefore,  before 
there  was  any  budget  to  explain  and  was 
called  not  to  discuss  but  to  explain  the 
Board  of  Education's  budget;  with  the  city 
superintendent,  various  division  heads  were 
invited;  the  board  which  is  officially  re- 
sponsible for  the  budget  was  not  invited  to 
attend  or  to  send  representatives  to  explain 
the  budget;  as  one  of  the  private  agencies 
in  whose  name  the  conference  was  called 
we  know  that  no  slight  was  intended  to  the 
board,  also  that  it  is  customary  to  invite 
department  heads  of  their  representatives. 
I  Four  questions  were  raised  by  the  presi- 
dent's request  (not  direction)  to  the  city 
superintendent : 

1.  Should  employees  of  the  board,  of 
whatever  rank,  undertake  to  explain  the 
board's  budget  requests  before  it  had  de- 
cided upon  its  budget  requests? 

2.  Should  a  public  explanation  of  the 
"board's  budget  be  made  by  persons  of  what- 
ever rank  when  acting  as  representatives  of 
the   board   or   when   acting  independently  ? 

3.  Should  employees,  acting  as  indi- 
viduals rather  than  as  representatives,  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  citizens  in  school  time 
without  the  board's  permission? 

4.  Is  the  best  place  to  explain  the  school 
budget  at  school  headquarters  where  the 
supporting  data  are,  or  in  a  private  agency's 
office   far   from   the   records? 

QUESTIONS    FOR   ONLOOKERS 

1.  Is  there  a  school  man  in  the  country 
who  feels  free  to  explain  his  board's  bud- 
get estimate  before  the  board  has  estimated? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  facts  above 
stated  warrant  statements  that  New  York's 
school  experts  are  being  hampered  and  edu- 
cational freedom  endangered? 

3.  Is  there  an  editor  who  feels  free  to  ex- 
plain his  paper's  attitude  on  a  public  ques- 
tion before  his  paper  has  taken  a  position? 

4.  Is  there  an  officer  of  any  private 
agencv  in  the  budget  conference  who  feels 
free  to  explain  publicly  his  board's  budget 
before  it  has  a  budget,  or  to  circulate  a 
criticising  letter  to  his  president? 


5.  Is  there  a  Cabinet  member  who  feels 
free  to  explain  the  administration's  tariff  or 
currency  or  budget  plans  before  the  admin- 
istration adopts  a  plan,  or  to  speak  as  an 
individual  instead  of  by  deligated  authority? 


TEACHERS'  PENSIONS 

Are  pensions  in  general  wise?  Should  a 
State  pension  its  workers?  Should  it  pay 
pensions  to  teachers  any  more  than  to  any 
other  class  of  employees? 

These  are  questions  discussed  in  a  bul- 
letin just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  bulletin  is  to  describe  the  pen- 
sion systems  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  study  Raymond  W.  Sies,  the 
author,  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  pensions,  and  especial- 
ly teachers'  pensions  in  the   United  States. 

Teachers'  pensions  and  pension  systems, 
according  to  Dr.  Sies,  represent  one  phase 
of  what  has  become  a  universal  movement 
among  civilized  peoples — a  movement  to 
"dispose  of  the  superannuated  and  disabled 
individual  and  to  rob  old  age  of  its  economic 
terrors."  Pensions  for  school  teachers,  he 
points  out,  have  existed  in  Germany  in  some 
form  or  other  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
and  in  other  European  countries  for  the 
better  part  of  a  century  or  more.  On  the 
continent  the  benefits  of  teachers'  pensions 
have  often  been  extended  to  include  widows 
and  orphans  of  teachers.  In  Scotland  a 
comprehensive  system  has  been  developed, 
based  on  scientific  insurance  principles, 
which  Dr.  Sies  considers  especially  valuable 
for   the   United   States. 

Whether  pensions  shall  be  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  financed  entirely  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  solved  differently  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  the  state  finances  the 
entire  plan,  the  teachers  making  no  con- 
tributions whatsoever.  In  France  the 
teachers  are  heavily  assessed  to  keep  the 
pension  system  going.  In  the  United  States 
the  tendency  is  to  ask  small  contributions 
from  the  teachers.  As  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement Dr.  Sies  favors  the  German  plan, 
not  because  he  thinks  it  any  more  generous 
to  the  teachers,  but  because  he  considers  it 
better  business  for  the  State  to  finance  and 
manage  the  system  itself.  He  shows  that 
in  any  event  the  burden  is  ultimately  shifted 
to  the  teachers. 

While  admitting,  therefore,  that  con- 
tributions may  be  necessary  to  start  a  sub-  | 
stantial  pension  system,  he  believes  they 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  his  opinion  contributions  from  teachers 
as  a  permanent  feature  not  only  add  noth- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  a  pension  plan, 
but  they  "introduce  needless  complexity, 
they  are  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and 
misunderstanding,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  bookkeep- 
ing and  other  clerical  work."  Dr.  Sies  con- 
cludes with  a  strong  recommendation  for 
a  non-contributory  pension  system  for 
American  teachers. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


Eliza  D.  Keith 


Outside  Interference 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  people 
take  a  critical  interest  in  our  public  schools? 

They  stand  with  their  finger,  quite  as  apt 
it  is  their  thumb,  upon  the  pulse  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  count  its  heart  beats,  diagnose 
a  disease  that  exists  chiefly  in  their  own 
imagination,  and  then  prescribe  a  remedy  of 
their  own  invention. 

Kind,  good  club  women  who  would  in- 
dignantly resent  it  if  a  school  teacher  even 
had  views  upon  kitchen  arrangements,  or 
methods  of  cooking,  or  most  of  all,  upon 
child-raising,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  how 
to  manage  our  classes,  how  to  deal  with  in- 
dividual cases,  falling  back  upon  that  stock- 
phrase  when  argument  is  finished — "But  of 
course  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
mother!" 

School  Room  Decoration 

They  urge  upon  us  their  schemes  for 
school  room  decoration !  How  the  true 
teacher  detests  the  very  word  "decoration"  ! 
It  stands  for  all  sorts  of  mural  horrors,  from 
yards  and  yards  of  wall  paper,  purchased  by 
the  teacher,  spotted  with  pictures,  many  of 
them  too  tiny  to  be  more  than  a  blur  in  the 
distance,  all  sorts  of  chianti  bottles  hanging 
in  bacchanalian  abandon  about  the  angles  of 
the  walls  or  nestling  in  the  corners,  with 
pallid  carrots  sprouting  in  rivalry  with  the 
straggly  sweet  potato  vines,  or  ice  plant,  to 
give  a  creepy,  crawly  effect  to  the  place ! 
Or  else  dusty  specimens  of  drawings — all 
disfiguring  the  room,  distracting  the  child's 
mind,  making  it  wander  from  his  studies,  and 
giving  him  a  kaleidescopic  idea  of  disorder. 
Instead  of  his  imbibing  an  idea  of  art,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  of  decoration, 
he  is  lost  in  a  sense  of  confusion  without 
beginning,  without  end. 

Besides  such  decorations  collect  dust. 
They  are  not  "sanitary" ;  away  with  them  ! 

A  County  Committee 

How  would  it  do  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  appoint  a  county  committee  of  school 
teachers  to  visit  the  homes,  investigate  con- 
ditions, to  discover  if  the  child's  surround- 
ings are  moral  and  sanitary ;  if  he  has  the 
proper  privacy  as  well  as  the  proper  food 
for  a  growing  child — and  if  he  has  the 
proper  environment  conducive  to  quiet 
thought,  mental  effort,  home  work,  home 
study?  Why  not  try  it?  A  fair  exchange 
is    no    robbery. 

Better  yet,  let  mother  and  teacher,  home 
and  school  get  together  and  correlate  their 
efforts. 

The  Departmental  Idea 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  departmental 
idea  offers  the  best  opportunity,  not  for 
"decoration,"  but  for  equipment. 

Since  the  classes  pass  from  one  room  to 
another  for  each  study,  it  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  each  study  to  be  featured  in 
a   characteristic   manner. 


To  satisfy  the  child's  artistic  sense,  to 
form  an  oasis  of  art,  in  the  vast  stretches  of 
knowledge,  to  plant  a  sort  of  safety  station 
in  the  rush  of  ideas,  for  the  tired  eye  of  the 
studious  child,  there  should  be  in  every 
room  a  plaster  cast,  the  reproduction  of 
some  fine  piece  of  statuary. 

True  it  is  that  the  faces  of  the  historic 
dead,  and  of  the  intellectually  great  have 
been  much  in  vogue  for  school  room  "dec- 
oration," but  truly  do  not  the  countenances 
of  some  of  our  ancient  worthies  actually 
give  you  a  pain,  an  ache  of  the  eye,  a  spasm 
of  the  heart?  They  do  me.  I  would  ban- 
ish them  all  for  a  picture  of  Psyche  at  the 
mirror-stream,  or  for  a  cast  of  a  Cupid 
opening  a  love  letter.  Either  or  both  would 
be  an  inspiration  to  a  child. 

But  so  much  for  the  conventional  school 
room.  In  the  departmental  work,  each 
room  should  be  invested  with  the  equip- 
ment for  its  own  characteristic  topics. 

The  Value  of  Maps 

The  geography  room,  also  the  history 
room  should  be  full  of  maps.  There  are 
some  principals  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
continual  display  of  maps  or  charts.  They 
require  the  class  teachers  to  keep  each  and 
every  map  rolled  up  out  of  sight,  until  it 
can  be  sprung  upon  the  helpless  children 
and  the  ogre  of  sudden  questions  can  dart 
forth  and  carry  the  children  off  to  his  lair. 

Indeed  the  geography  room  should  be  full 
of  maps,  unrolled,  and  in  clear  and  unob- 
structed view  of  the   children. 

Do  we  always  remember  how  much  of 
our  knowledge,  of  our  sense  of  life  is  ab- 
sorbed unconsciously,  and  through  the  eye? 

Relief  Maps  Made  by  Children 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  geography  room 
should  be  fixed  a  molding,  not  too  high  from 
the  floor,  from  which  should  be  depended 
maps  in  relief,  the  work  of  the  children. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  such  an  exhibition, 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  beauty.  The  body 
of  the  map  in  colors,  the  tinted  back- 
grounds, the  individual  taste  and  skill  shown 
in  the  selection  of  material  for  the  acces- 
sories of  the  map,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
in  mounting  and  finishing  the  work,  all  this 
is  a  revelation,  is  a  triumph  of  the  system 
that  educates  a  child  to  learn  by  his  own 
effort. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  keep  such  evi- 
dence of  the  child's  effort  permanently  on 
exhibit,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
value  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  for  the 
comparison  and  contrast  of  work.  Its 
value  to  the  child  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  Revolving  Globe 

The  geography  room  of  course  must  have 
a  globe,  as  large  as  can  be  procured  for  the 
school  room  ;  and  each  child  should  in  time 
be  given  a  chance  to  come  up  to  that  globe 
— to  turn  it  on  its  axis  and  to  see  the  best 


known  places  of  the  world  pass  under  his 
eye — as  the  globe  revolves  in  response  to  his 
touch.  Better  yet,  I  would  have  every  child 
the  happy  possessor  of  an  individual  globe 
— such  as  can  be  purchased  in  a  Five  Cent 
Store  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime.  Then  I  would 
have  a  daily  exercise  in  the  class,  in  which 
the  children  looked  for  certain  places  on  the 
globe.  At  a  signal  the  globes  should  be 
made  to  revolve  to  illustrate  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  for  after  all  the  globe,  even  a 
poor  one,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  earth 
than  can  be  gained  from  any  flat  map. 

This  idea  I  tried  out  in  the  third  grade, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
globes.  A  favorite  exercise  was  for  the  chil- 
dren who  "owned  the  earth"  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  class,  and  at  a  given  signal  to 
close  the  eyes,  and  place  the  right  fore- 
finger upon  any  spot  on  the  globe ;  then  the 
eyes  were  opened,  and  with  finger  still  upon 
the  spot,  each  child  told  on  what  country 
his  finger  rested,  what  countries  were  near 
it,  and  all  that  he  knew  about  that  country, 
its  people,  its  products,  its  surroundings.  It 
worked  like  a  charm. 

The  Stereopticon  Center 

The  geography  room  is  generally  the 
stereopticon  center.  What  a  help  the 
stereopticon  and  the  moving  picture  is  to 
the  geography  teacher.  Again  is  the  eye 
the  captain  of  industry  in  this  study  ! 

No  Equipment  for  the  Grammar  Room 

As  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  no 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  English,  other 
than  what  the  teacher  herself  may  provide 
of  her  own  manufacture,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  be 
appreciated,  nor  even  the  effort  to  supply 
a  need  be  respected,  but  the  whole  outfit 
that  cost  her  time,  money,  and  mental  effort 
will  be  characterized  as  "junk"  and  dis- 
carded upon  the  first  opportunity. 

Maps  Also  in  the  History  Room 

The  history  room  should  be  equipped 
with  maps  and  charts. 

Every  history  lesson  should  be  mastered 
by  means  of  a  logical  topical  analysis. 

Every  lesson  in  events,  possibly  not  in 
policies,  but  in  events,  will  lend  itself  to  the 
question,  Who?  When?  Where?  and  Why? 
What  happened  first?  What  happened  next? 
and  the  result— or,  to  revert  to  my  composi- 
tion outline :  "Every  story  must  contain  the 
following  facts,  the.  time,  the  place,  the  ac- 
tion or  agents,  the  action,  the  result." 

A  Change  in  Method  Required 

As  the  years  fly  by,  history  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  either  to  learn  or  to  teach 

if  We  attempt  to  follow  the  old  methods, 

such  as  "learning  by  heart"  page  upon  page, 
or  even  memorizing  tables,  synopses  or 
summaries.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  in- 
sisting upon  detail.  For  instance,  who  has 
not  groaned  in  spirit  as  he  recalled  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Colonial  period?  I  often  re- 
call with  pleasure  Suzzalo's  lecture  on  teach- 
ing history.  He  made  it  so  clear  that  the 
early  history  of  America,  after  the  discov- 
eries, should  be  considered  as  the  attempt 
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of  England  to  establish  herself  upon  the 
Atlantic  Coast;  how  English  occupation 
moved  southward  from  Maine,  .and  north- 
ward from  Georgia  until  England  literally 
squeezed  and  forced  out  all  that  lay  be- 
tween, excluding  the  Dutch  from  what  is 
now  New  York — the  Swedes  from  Del- 
aware. It  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  let 
the  children  color  the  British  colonies  with 
the  British  red — and  let  them  notice  how  the 
coast  line  will  flame  up. 

Correlation  of  Kindred  Studies 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  history 
and  geography  should  be  correlated,  that 
history  should  be  studied  as  a  series  of  great 
movements  each  -separate  and  complete  in 
itself,  yet  each  shown  in  its  relation  to 
other  great  movements.  For  instance,  the 
study  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  should 
be  studied  from  its  very  inception,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  its  final 
abolition  by  means  of  the  thirteen  amend- 
ment. To  study  this  subject,  slavery,  as  a 
single  subject,  carrying  it  all  the  way  through 
the  Colonial  times,  the  various  administra- 
tions, is  to  gain  a  mastery  of  the  subject, 
while  to  study  it  here  and  there  as  "one  of 
the  leading  events"  of  this  or  of  that  ad- 
ministration, is  to  gain  but  a  fragmentary, 
scrappy  idea  of  a  great  subject  and  to  lose 
the  logical  development  of  each  phase  as  it 
massed  its  importance  in  the  progress  of 
the  institution  towards  its   doom. 

So  with  the  Civil  War — the  causes  which 
led  to  the  great  rebellion,  should  be  placed 
in  their  natural  order  and  their  logical 
sequence  and  marshalled  in  all  their  force — 
as  an  unbroken  story,  no  matter  in  whose 
administration  this  or  that  was  the  leading 
event. 

What  is  a  Fact  in  History? 
Kemp*  says  that  a  whole  fact  in  history 
is  (1)  a  people's  thought  on  a  certain  ques- 
tion ;  (2)  their  outward  action  on  account  of 
that  way  of  thinking;  (3)  their  changed 
thought  because  of  the  act  they  had  per- 
formed. 

The  Glory  of  America 
Professor  Heaton  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress to  our  teachers,  once  stated  that  the 
glory  of  our  country  was  the  high  ideals  it 
had  developed.  These  were  the  ideal  of 
citizenship,  of  territoriality,  and  of  extradi- 
tion. 

In  1776  all  the  world  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country.  The  country 
could  reach  out  after  its  citizens  wherever 
they  might  be.  The  country  owned  its 
citizens.  Once  a  British  subject,  always  a 
British  subject.  Today  a  man's  country  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  of  his  birth.  To- 
day a  man  can  chose  his  country.  This 
fact  was  established  by  the  war  of  1812. 
Now  all  the  world  admits  that  a  man  may 
chose  his  country.  His  native  land  re- 
linquishes its  claim  upon  him,  and  admits 
his  right  to  expatriate  himself;  to  become 
a  citizen  of  another  country.  The  right  of 
naturalization  confers  upon  him  the  protec- 


tion of  our  flag  even  against  the  authority 
of  his  native  land. 

This  also  establishes  the  question  of  ter- 
ritoriality. The  government  of  a  country 
holds  sway  not  only  over  its  land,  but  over 
its  ships  upon  the  high  seas.  Under  the 
flag  is  the  territory  of  its  country.  The 
flag  gives  protection  to  the  life  of  aliens  as 
well  as  to  its  citizens.  While  the  good  man 
everywhere  may  receive  the  protection  of 
his  flag,  for  the  bad  man  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions  there  is  no  place,  no  country  that 
will  protect  him  in  his  exile,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime. 

These  are  big  ideas,  citizenship,  territori- 
alty,  extradiction.  How  many  of  us  have 
recognized  their  possibilities  as  topics  in 
teaching  history? 

The  industrial  conditions  of  the  country 
may  be  summed  up  in  another  triad  of 
ideas — the  period  of  raw  material,  of  the  use 
of  power,  and  of  skilled  labor. 

Consideration  of  such  topics  will  awaken 
a  new  interest  and  arouse  mental  activities 
now  dormant. 

How  Shall  a  Class  Be  Handled? 

How  shall  a  teacher  best  handle  her  class, 
as  a  unit  or  as  individuals?  Some  one  has 
said  that  our  classes  are  over  taught,  and 
underinstructed ;  one-third  guided,  one- 
third  taught,  and  one-third  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic   stupefaction. 

If  this  be  so,  surely  some  fault  must  be  in 
the  classification.  It  surely  cannot  be  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  teacher,  satisfactory 
as  it  would  be  to  shift  the  blame  upon  her. 

Large  classes  may  be  handled  as  a  unit, 
but  alas  for  individual  instruction ! 

Classification  of  Knowledge 

Knowledge  may  be  classified  as  recallable 
and  as  recognizable.  We  recall  that  which 
we  have  learned,  as  when  we  attempt  to 
recite  a  lesson.  We  recognize  knowledge 
when  we  come  upon  it  again  as  a  word  in 
the  dictionary. 

An  educated  person  understands  a  lecture 
because  of  his  ability  to  recognize  knowl- 
edge. 

Are  you  educated? 

*     *     # 

Kindergartens  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  cost 
on  an  average  $31.56  per  pupil  for  the  year; 
elementary  grades,  cost  $34.01 ;  high  school, 
$66.50. 


PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST  UNDER  THE 
AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the 
Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best  es- 
says on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the 
Schools  in  the  International  Peace  Move- 
ment. Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Two  Hague 
Peace  Conferences.  Open  to  Seniors  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50  and  $25  will  be 
given  for  the  three  best  essays  in  both  sets. 
This  contest  is  open  for  the  year  1914,  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Secondary  and  Normal 
Schools  in  all  countries. 

Contest  Closes  March   1,   1914 

Conditions  of  the  contest : 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5000  words  (a 
length  of  3000  words  is  sugested  as  desir- 
able) and  must  be  written,  preferabty  in 
typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  paper,  8 
by  10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  one 
and  one-quarter  inches.  Manuscripts  not 
easily  legible  will  not  be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear 
on  the  essay,  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name,  school 
and  home  address,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  secretary  American  School 
Peace  League,'  405  Marlborough  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1. 
1914.  Essays  should  be  mailed  flat  (not 
rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  league  in  Jaly, 
1914. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the 
subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

Any  teacher,  upon  request,  will  receive 
without  expense  a  copy  of  a  new  booklet, 
"Jack."  This  little  story,  copyrighted  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.  D.,  contains 
interesting  and  helpful  suggestions  on  class 
drill  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary.  Why  not 
make  use  of  "Jack's"  experiences  to  teach 
your  pupils  the  advantages  of  early  forming 
the  dictionary  habit?  Address  the  publish- 
ers, G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


*  Kemp's    Outline   of   History   for  the   Grades,  page   9. 
Published   by   Ginn   &   Co. 


The  strongest  organization  for  business    and  shorthand  training  in  the  United  States 
Heald  Colleges  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Chico 
Reno,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     Home  School,  Gen- 
eral Office  and  Engineering  Schools  at  San  Francisco. 
Send  to  the  nearest  College  for  further  information  about  any  Course. 
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PORTOLA 

Discovery  Trip 


BY 

HARR  WAGNER 

A  Ride  on  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  Through 
Acres  of  Violets,  by  Historical  Points  to  the 
Sea;  Then  Along  Wonderful  Cliffs,  Rocky 
Shores,  Thrilling  Heights,  Sandy  Beaches  to 
Beautiful  Montara  Where  Portola  Camped. 

The  ride  over  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad,  the  road 
that  "reaches  the  beach- 
es" to  Montara-  is  one  of 
scenic  beauty  and  histor- 
ical interest.  The  first 
part  of  the  journey  from 
Twelfth  and  Mission  Sts. 
depot  to  the  Mission  St. 
viaduct  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. The  tang  of  the 
earth  at  its  worst  is  dis- 
Doo  GMpar  cernible.       St.     Catherine's 

home,  the  beautiful  new  City  Hospital,  the 
garbage  plant,  the  Pest  House,  Islais  Creek  are 
of  interest  only  to  those  who  are  studying  the 
delinquency   of   the   human   race. 

However,  as  soon  as  you  pass  under  the 
Mission  street  bridge  "all  the  year  round" 
gardens  form  an  attractive  landscape.  Let- 
tuce, peas,  cabbage,  garlic  and  endive  are  in 
abundance  from  December  to  December 
again.  To  the  right  appears  the  old  County 
Jail  that  has  in  its  time  sheltered  famous 
prisoners  and  some  who  were  infamou ■;. 
Still  further  to  the  right  is  the  Sutro  forest, 
planted  by  the  man  who  had  great  faith  in 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  beaches,  Adolph 
Sutro.  It  was  Sutro  who  donated  the  trees 
to  Joaquin  Miller  and  to  the  writer  for  the 
great  Arbor  day  in  California  in  1887  and 
many  of  the  trees  planted  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco beaches  was  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Poet  of  the  Sierras. 

Acres  of  Violets 

Soon  we  ride  through  acres  of  violets  and 
encircle  the  beautiful  Lake  Merced.  From 
this  point  you  have  a  fine  view  of  Twin 
Peaks  that  are  to  be  tunneled  in  the  near 
future  and  which  will  give  the  entire  coast 
south  of  San  Francisco  great  prosperity  on 
account  of  the  increased  rapid  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The  Duel 

At  the  corner  of  Lake  Merced  nearest  the 
railroad  the  last  great  duel  on  American  soil 
was  fought.  It  was  between  Supreme  Judge 
David  S.  Terry  and  U.  S.  Senator  Broderick. 
The  duel  occurred  at  sun  rise  on  Tuesday, 
September  13,  1859.  Terry  stood  facing 
Broderick  and  just  as  the  first  ray  of  sun- 
shine was  seen  from  the  east,  the  signal  was 
given    to    fire    and    Broderick    fell    fatally 


wounded.  He  died  three  days  later.  Jer- 
emiah Lynch  in  the  "Senator  of  the  Fifties," 
in  writing  of  Broderick  says:  "He  sleeps  at 
the  base  of  Lone  Mountain,  which  itself  is  as 
lonely  as  he,  where  facing  the  lordly  Pacific 
he  lies  a  pathetic  and  memorable  sacrifice  to 
the  minotaur  of  human  slavery." 

The  Sea 

The  train  soon  makes  a  sudden  turn  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  full  view  and  the 
tourist  can  realize  the  poet's  lines  of  "Where 
the  diamonds  of  the  sun  sparkle  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Sea."  The  first  point  of  interest  is 
Mussel  Rock,  a  favorite  fishing  place  and 
camping  ground.  Mussel  Rock  has  been  a 
noted  place  for  many  years  for  those  who 
love  the  sea,  the  rugged  rocks,  baffling  cliffs 
and  surging  ocean.  When  the  tide  is  out, 
Mussel  Rock  furnishes  fine  sport  for  gather- 
ing mussels. 

The  Castle 

Salada  Beach  with  its  attractive  homes, 
pretty  streets,  is  the  next  important  station. 
The  attention  of  all  is,  however,  especially 
attracted  to  the  great  castle  on  the  hill.  It 
was  built  by  Col.  H.  H.  McCloskey.  It  has 
a  commanding  view  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  out-of-town  houses  on  the  coast. 
The  train  passes  Brighton  Beach  with  it 
Salada  Laguna  (salt  Lake),  Vallemar  and 
Rockaway  Beach  to  Tobin.  The  ride  from 
Rockaway  to  Tobin  is  of  special  note  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  rocks,  the  wild 
sea  foam  that  dashes  almost  to  the  car  win- 
dow and  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  sea  at 
this  point.  Frequently  boys  may  be  seen 
suspended  from  wires  extended  from  the 
railroad  track  to  the  rocks  out  at  sea,  fish- 
ing. This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bit 
of  ocean  scenery  accessible  to  San  Francisco. 
Tobin  is  named  after  the  Tobin's  of  the 
Hibernia  Bank  fame.  The  San  Pedro  ranch 
of  more  than  3,000  acres  is  owned  by  them. 
The  old  adobe  ranch  house  more  than  100 
years  old  is  in  the  valley  about  a  mile  from 
the  depot. 

San  Pedro  Point 

From  Tobin  to  Montara  the  ride  is  of 
extraordinary  beauty.     If  you  look  back  as 


The  Scenic  Railroad,  Point  San  Pedro 

you  pass  through  the  tunnel,  you  get  a  full 
view  of  the  beauty  of  San  Pedro  Point,  its 
varigated  colors  and  its  unique  formation 
has  lead  many  to  exclaim,  "Look  at  the 
gigantic  chocolate  layer  cake."  The  forma- 
tion of  the  rock  gave  Dr.  Jordan  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  theory  of  the  earthquake 
fault.  Point  Rogers  presents  an  imposing 
view.  It  was  formerly  called  Saddle  Rock. 
It  rises  to  a  great  height  from  the  ocean  and 
when  you  view  it  from  the  observation  car 


it  rises  to  the  dignity  in  the  Yosemite.  The 
train  now  twists  and  turns  and  comes  to 
what  is  known  as  Green  Canyon,  so-called 
on  account  of  being  green  the  entire  year. 
Next  the  beautiful  wide  sandy  beach  ol 
Montara  appears. 

Montara  Beach 
The  Montara  beach  which  joins  the  ranch 
of  McNee  and  Farallone  City  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  of  clean  yellow  sand  and  in 
places  suitable  for  bathing,  while  its  whole 
length  forms  one  of  the  finest  play  beaches 
in  the  world.  The  environment  of  little 
Montara  station,  built  of  granite  from  the 
mountains,  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
beautiful  townsite  in  the  great  amphitheatre 
at  the  foot  of  the  Montara  mountains. 

Portola's  Camp 

It  was  in  the  Montara 
district  where  Portola, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  camp- 
ed, where  his  men  were 
sick  and  where  Portola 
himself  was  not  in  condi- 
tion to  proceed.  Ortega, 
Tiis  lieutenant,  with  several 
men  went  to  the  top  of 
Montara  Mountain  and 
came  back  and  told  about 
the  discovery  of  the  won- 
derful bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  Ortega  was  the  first 
white  man  to  have  seen  this  bay.  Mr. 
Zoeth  S.  Eldridge  in  his  history  of  the 
"March  of  Portola"  says:  "On  Mon- 
day, October  30,  1769,  they  moved  for- 
ward. They  proceeded  up  the  shore  until 
a  barrier  of  rock  confronted  them  and  dis- 
puted the  passage.  Here  in  a  rincon  (cor- 
ner) formed  by  the  Sierra  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  wind  they  camped,  while 
Ortega  and  his  men  were  sent  out  to  find  a 
passage  over  the  Montara  Mountains.  A 
little  stream  furnished  them  with  water  and 
they  named  the  camp  El  Rincon  de  la 
Almejas,  on  account  of  the  mussels  and 
other  shell  fish  they  found  on  the  rocks. 
Crespi  calls  it  La  Punta  de  Angel  Custodia. 
The  site  of  the  camp  is  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  Montara  fog  signal."  This  would  place 
exact  location  near  where  Joaquin  Miller 
planted  the  Sequoia  tree  in  honor  of  Por- 
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tola  and   his  men.     In   this  historical  spot 
the  Montara  people  are  building'. 

The  Monument 

In  1910  a  granite 
monument  was  erected 
on  the  Mountain  in  the 
shape  of  a  Mission 
bell  tower,  in  Portola's 
honor.  The  Montara 
Inn  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, beautifully  lo- 
cated in  the  hills,  of- 
fers entertainment  and 
comfort  to  those  who 
come     along     the     old 

The  Monument  tra;]  Qf  discovery 

which  Portola  made  in  1769.  From  the  Inn 
there  is  a  beautiful  triangle  drive  past  the 
Portola  monument,  through  Sunshine  Val- 
ley, past  the  ever-green  fields  of  artichokes, 
to  Moss  Beach.  The 
artichokes  are  as 
profitable  a  crop  as 
the  orange  of  the 
south.  It  contains 
the  iron  from  the  de- 
coifiposed  granite 
and  the  ozone  from 
the  air  of  the  sea, 
that  makes  it  the, 
most  healthful  and 
tasty  of  all  veget- 
ables. At  the  foot 
of  Sunshine  Valley  is  beautiful  Moss  Beach 
and  charming  Marine  View  with  their 
many  attractive  features,  then  a  mile  of  sea 
frontage  past  the  Montara  Light  House  and 
along  the  beautiful  beaches  with  the  sea 
forest  of  pines,  caves  and  fishing  grounds 
for  eels,  abalones,  mussels,  etc.  The  beach 
that  fronts  on  Farallone  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  beaches  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Montara 

The  original  name  of  this  entire  territory 
is  Corral  de  tierra  Palo  Mares.  This  land  was 
given  by  special  grant  by  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Unite'd  States,  in  1864  to 
the  old  Spanish  families  of  Guerreros  and 
Valencias. 

In  the  great  ampitheatre  at  the  base  of 
the  Montara  Mountains  will  be  built  a  beau- 
tiful suburban  city.  In  another  year  a 
great  boulevard  will  be  completed  so  that 
you  can  ride  from  Golden  Gate  Park  over  a 
scenic  road  to  Montara.  Thrift  and  pros- 
perity will  follow  and  thousands  of  beautiful 
homes  will  be  constructed  around  the  site 
where   Portola   camped. 


The  Sea  Forest 


Points  of  Interest  of  the  Portola  Discovery 
Trip   to   Montara 

1.  The  City  and  County  Hospital  costing 
over    $2,000,000.00 

2.  The  Mission  Street  Viaduct. 

3.  The  Vegetable  Gardens  and  Acres  of 
Violets. 

4.  Beautiful  Lake  Merced,  the  spot  where 
the  last  great  duel  was  fought  on 
American  soil ;  with  Twin  Peaks,  Sutro 
Forest,  Parkside  and  the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  distance. 

5.  Mussel  Rock. 

6.  Salada  Beach,  including  the  McCloskey 
Castle. 

7.  The  Artichoke  Fields  at  Tobin. 

8.  San  Pedro  Point. 

9.  Point  Rogers. 

10.  Montara  Beach. 

11.  Portola's    Camp,    marked    by    the    Se- 
quoia Tree  planted  by  Joaquin  Miller. 

12.  The  beautiful  Montara  Inn.    - 

13.  The    Monument    to    Portola. 

14.  The   Artichoke   Valley. 

15.  Sunshine  Valley. 

16.  Moss  Beach;  Marine  View;  Farallone 
City  and  the  Beaches. 
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help  you,  because  we  publish  a  book  that 
has  personality  of  its  own.  This  is  Ger- 
rish  and  Cunningham's  PRACTICAL  ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION.  That  it  covers 
the  ground  in  a  thorough  and  masterful 
way,  is  enough  to  make  it  remarkable;  but 
it  does  far  more  than  that.  It  has  a  spirit 
and  method  of  treatment  not  possessed  by 
any  of  its  competitors.  Just  glance  at  the 
personal  qualities  which  this  book  possesses, 
and  think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  them 
infused  into  your  students  without  any  tax 
upon  you: 

1 — Education.  It  makes  the  student 
want  to  write. 

2 — Encouragement.  It  makes  him 
feel    that    he    can    write. 

3 — Tact.  It  gives  him  the  reason  first 
and  the  rule  afterward. 

4 — Rationality.  It  treats  him  as  a 
psychological  being;  in  other 
words,  it  is  pedagogical. 

5 — Cleverness.  It  shows  him  the  sub- 
ject always  from  its  most  in- 
teresting angle. 

6 — Appreciativeness.  It  assures  him 
that  his  work  is  worth  listen- 
ing to. 
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The  purpose  of  Calfee's  "Rural  Arith- 
metic '  is  to  put  life  and  meaning  into 
arithmetic  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  for  rural  teachers. 

It  reduces  abstract  thinking  to  a 
minimum. 

It  offers  for  solution  specific  and 
concrete  problems  familiar  to  the  pupil's 
own  experiences  and  interests. 

It  leads  him  to  discover  for  himself 
valuable  information  that  can  be  put 
to  practical  use. 

It  makes  school  and  home  interests 
identical  by  applying  the  processes  of 
arithmetic  to  the  solution  of  farm  and 
household  problems. 

It  makes  the  pupil  conscious  of  the 
process  of  being  educated. 

It  is  a  teachable  book.  It  applies 
modern  educational  theory  and  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  problems  are  real  and  practical 
taken  from  everyday  farm  life.  A 
partial  list  of  the  important  subjects 
treated  is  Rapid  Addition,  Decimals, 
Interest,  Lumber  Measure,  Log  Measure 
Land  Measure,  Liquid  Measure,  Mil 
Problems,  Feed  Problems,  Meat  Prob- 
lems, Dairy  Problems,  Soil  Erosion, 
Cost  of  Growing  Crops,  Idleness  ard 
Carelessness,  Educated  Labor,  Health 
and  Sanitation,  Fertilizers,  Cost  of  Bad 
Roads,  etc.  ::  ::  ::  ■: 
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The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 

By  Frederick  Olschewski 


The  Newburgh   Survey 


The  Hon.  James  Bryce  once  made  the 
statement  that  America's  government  of  her 
cities  is  "her  most  conspicuous  failure." 

Whatever  the  justice  or  exaggeration  of 
the  statement,  or  whatever  the  comparison 
of  America's  cities  with  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries,  is  too 
great  and  extended  for  discussion  here. 
Suffice  it  that  America  is  beginning  to  face 
those  problems  in  a  proper  manner  by 
scientific  research  and  analysis.  This  new 
method  of  survey  and  investigation  is  rap- 
idly spreading,  its  latest  convert  being  New- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants. 

Like  many  of  her  sister  cities,  Newburgh 
faces  grave  problems  of  social  and  civic 
conditions,  and  in  order  to  find  intelligent 
remedies,  the  survey  was  initiated'by  a  com- 
mittee of  her  citizens  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Labor 
Unions,  Associated  Charities  and  other 
civic  organizations,  so  that  the  committee 
was  representative  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
This  committee  invited  specialists  from  the 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Rus- 
,  sell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  to 
take  part  in  the  work,  and  it  was  under  their 
expert  supervision  that  the  work  was  per- 
formed and  compiled.  The  survey  includes 
a  study  of  the  schools,  libraries,  housing- 
conditions,  delinquency,  charities,  public 
health,  recreation,  industrial  conditions  and 
general  municipal  administration,  and  rend- 
ers a  detailed,  minute  analysis  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  for  which  proper  remedies 
can  then  be  devised. 

This  movement  reasonably  appears  the 
most  intelligent  method  of  solving  many  of 
the  social  problems  of  our  time,  the  most 
efficient  remedy  Americans  have  as  yet  de- 
vised for  their  "most  conspicuous  failure." 

An    English    View   of  the    Mexican   Affair 

A  British  view  of  the  Mexican  problem 
has  been  expressed  by  Sydney  Brooks  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  which  he  points 
out  that  but  for  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Taft  from  political  life.  General  Huerta 
would  perhaps  before  this  have  been  recog- 
nized, and  Mexico  would  be  well  advanced 
toward  a  reasonable  pacification. 

That  Mr.  Taft  would  have  so  acted  is  open 
to  doubt ;  that  Mexico  would  become 
pacified  under  the  rule  of  Huerta  still  more 
so.  The  article  states  that  for  the  past  six 
months  he  has  "defended  it  successfully,  and 
by  methods  ■  equally  removed  from  the  in- 
decisiven'ess  of  Madero,  and  the  high-hand- 
edness of  Diaz."  Recent  developments 
show  the  error  of  the  thought,  and  in  high- 
handedness Diaz  might  become  a  pupil  of 
Huerta.  Neither  has  he  succeeded  in  de- 
fending his  office  with  sufficient  success  to 
justify  him  in  retaining  it,  unless  secession, 
anarchy  and  chaos  are  to  be  winked  at. 
President  Wilson's  attitude  in  the  matter  is 
pointed  out  to  be  a  certain  squeamishness 
of  conscience,  which  prevents  the  American 
Executive  from  having  any  direct  dealing 


with  a  ruler  of  General  Huerta's  reputedly 
unpleasant  record.  But  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  American 
has  a  certain  pronounced  aversion  for  mil- 
itary usurpation  and  dictatorial  powers  ac- 
quired by  way  of  assassination,  such  at- 
titude may  find  more  favor.  While  in- 
decisive action  is  always  to  be  regretted, 
the  recognition  of  Huerta  is  hardly  fit  to  be 
urged.  There  is  no  wrong  without  a  rem- 
edy, and  the  right  remedy  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

The  Panama  Canal 

On  October  tenth  the  Panama  Canal  pro- 
ject took  a  long  step  toward  actual  comple- 
tion, when  the  Gamboa  dike  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  an  immense  charge  of  dynamite 
set  off  by  an  electric  spark  that  President 
Wilson  sent  over  a  distance  of  approxim- 
ately 4,000  miles.  For  a  great  distance 
could  be  heard  the  niagara  rush  of  water 
through  the  thirty-foot  crevice  as  the  waters 
from  Gatun  lake  emptied  into  Culebra, 
carrying  with  its  impetus  immense  rocks 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  explosion. 

The  work  has  been  called  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  not  that  the  feat  ranks 
eighth  in  difficulty  of  accomplishment,  but 
that  it  unfortunately  must  yield  precedence 
because  of  time.  Its  success  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  great  energy  and  resources  of  Colonel 
Goethels,  and  some  day  room  will  have  to 
be  found  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  place  his 
statue,  as  a  recompense  for  the  service  he 
rendered  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Particularly  the  United  States  is  his  debtor 
as  a  man  who  did  much  to  develop  com- 
merce, facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  furnish  the  means 
whereby  to  give  effectual  protection  to  her 
two  great  shores. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield's  com- 
mittee on  efficiency  of  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  merchant  marine  has  made  its  report 
after  extensive  investigation  and  corre- 
spondence with  American  shipping  in- 
terests. 

There  is  already  a  reasonably  similar 
standard  established  among  the  various 
maritime  nations  in  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  officers  of  the  merchant  marine,  and 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  a  generally  sat- 
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isfactory  nature.  The  report  deals  as  the 
first  essential  to  efficiency  with  the  require- 
ments of  seamen  as  regards  their  health  and 
physical  condition,  which  are  considered  as 
proper  matters  for  international  regulation. 
Training  of  the  crews  is  the  second  essen- 
tial recognized  as  a  matter  for  international 
regulation,  and  as  a  basis  for  such  training 
so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  fire  drills, 
closing  bulk  head  doors,  and  lifeboat  drills, 
are  laid  as  a  basis. 

A  proper  and  strict  supervision  of  the 
merchant  marine  is  undoubtedly  most  desir- 
able, and  will  it  is  hoped  reduce  the  casual- 
ties of  the  sea  often  occasioned  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  men  and  officers. 

The  Militant  Suffragette 

Woman  has  the  power  to  charm.  With 
that  charm  she  can  open  a  breach  in  the 
thickest  wall  of  prejudice,  and  ascend  the 
rest  of  the  way  with  reasoning  and  logic. 

That  is  the  course  the  American  woman 
took  when  first  she  conceived  the  idea  that 
she  was  entitled  to  vote,  and  has  arrived  at 
a  success  that  now  extends  over  many 
States,  and  bids  fair  to  extend  over  all  the 
balance  in  due  time.  By  the  method  of  her 
campaign  the  woman  suffragette  in  America 
proved  herself  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  she  asked  for,  and  no  serious  mistake 
has  ever  happened,  that  made  men  regret 
the  franchise  they  gave  her.  That  is  true 
as  far  as  fact  and  reasoning  go,  whatever  the 
feelings   and  prejudice   to   the   contrary. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  in  this  to  the 
method  pursued,  and  results  obtained  by 
the  militant  suffragette  of  England.  From 
the  beginning  they  started  on  a  career  of 
hostile  demand,  instead  of  logic  and  reason, 
threw  aside  the  natural  power  of  woman 
that  can  always  gain  the  ear  of  a  man,  and 
courted  hostility  by  offering  crime. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  so  far  $2,- 
700,000  worth  of  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  militant  suffragettes.  This,  ac- 
cording to  all  legal  ethics,  is  crime,  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  au- 
thorities will  steadfastly  refuse  to  grant 
such   an   important  franchise   as  the  power 
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to  vote,  as  long  as  any  trace  of  militancy  is 
to  be  found  among  the  element  seeking  such 
power.  To  give  in  now  would  justify  one 
in  the  belief  that  anarchy  might  become  a 
dominant  tone  in  the  administration  of  the 
English  government. 

Independence  for  Philippine  Islands 

The  promise  to  the  Philippinos  that  they 
are  some  day  to  have  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence is  to"  be  soon  condensed  into 
some  concrete  reality,  according  to  state- 
ments made  by  the  new  governor-general 
of  the  islands. 

The  plan  is  to  give  the  native  inhabitants 
a  gradual  control  in  their  legislative  bodies, 
giving  them  a  majority  in  first  the  lower 
branch  and  then  both.  This  will  gradually 
accustom  them  to  the  self-government  they 
so  earnestly  desire,  while  yet  it  leaves  suffi- 
cient power  in  the  supervising  American  ad- 
ministration to  check  the  errors  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  inexperience.  This  plan 
should  quickly  annul  whatever  scepticism 
may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
and  furnish  excellent  proof  of  America's  sin- 
cerity. It  is  true  that  American  citizens 
have  paid  a  great  deal  of  taxes  to  lift  these 
half-civilized  natives  to  their  present,  much 
improved  condition,  but  a  great  good  has 
been  accomplished,  and  posterity  will  point 
with  pride  to  the  humanitarian  work. 

Home  Industry 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  organizations  that  have 
sprung  into  existence  to  further  the  doc- 
trine, by  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by  the  press 
and  the  continuous  demand  for  it  by  citizen, 
business  man  and  manufacturer;  yet  the 
doctrine  of  home  industry  has  not  made  the 
headway  it  should  have. 

This  is  a  willful  damage  to  the  community. 
It  is  depriving  the  manufacturer  of  business 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  as  a  return  for  risk- 
ing his  investment.  He  gives  employment 
to  our  men  that  our  communities  may  pros- 
per, yet  the  prosperous  community  gives  its 
business  to  concerns  in  remote  sections 
from  whom  it  receives  absolutely  no  benefit. 
Thus  for  an  example  near  to  us  we  have 
manufacturing  jewelers  in  California  who 
manufacture  class  pins.  They  have  good 
products,  their  prices  compete  with  eastern 
concerns ;  they  ask  no  favors  but  merely  a 
fair  consideration,  and  a  little  thought  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  California  product.  All 
in  vain  however,  and  our  school  children 
send  their  orders  east.  Considering  the 
fact  that  their  parents  set  such  an  example, 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  censure  the  chil- 
dren, but  it  would  certainly  be  a  telling 
blow  if  the  children  would  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  their  parents. 

*     *     * 

STATE  SOCIETY  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  FORMED 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann  and  Jesse 
W.  Lilienthal  Found  New  Organization 

By  Edward  H.  Pfeiffer 

Steps  at  length  have  been  taken  for  sim- 
plifying the  teacher's  task  so  that  she 
will  be  enabled  in  future  to  direct  her  ef- 
forts  toward     instructing    a    homegeneous 


group  of  children,  and  the  California  Society 
for  Exceptional  Children  has  been  formed  to 
make  a  study  of  the  pupils  so  that  the  var- 
ious types  and  grades  of  mentality  and 
physique  may  be  segregated  and  given  the 
special  care  and  instruction  fitted  to  their 
several  needs. 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  whose 
school  for  exceptional  children  at  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  has  given  him  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  child  psychologist  and 
educator,  paid  a  recent  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  while  here  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of  the  exceptional  child 
before  school  and  business  men.  He  also 
addressed  meetings  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento,  and  before  he  left  for  the  East 
he  established  the  California  Society  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  an  organization  whose 
work  is  to  be  State-wide  in  scope,  and  which 
has  established  its  headquarters  in  room 
1067,  the  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco, 
where  a  free  psychological  clinic  welcomes 
for  examination  any  children  thought  by 
parents  or  teachers  to  be  exceptional,  either 
above  or  below  the  normal. 
Its  Organizers 

Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  society,  and  officers  have 
been  chosen  to  serve  with  him  as  follows: 
Vice-presidents,  Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Mariana  Bartola;  treasurer, 
Henry  Sinsheimer;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Bell ;  trustees,  Adolf  Koshland,  one  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors; 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Meyer;  Father  Ramm, 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Riordan ;  Dr.  Max 
Magnus ;  Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresham ;  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur;  Dr.  H.  C.  McClenahan; 
Miss  Ruth  Haber;  Mrs.  Bert  Schlessinger, 
president  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation ;  Arthur  J.  Ritter,  principal  of  the 
Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children,  Ross,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Louis  Hertz  of 
the  California  Club;  Judge  F.  J.  Murasky 
"of  the  Juvenile  Court;  Dr.  Langley  Potter; 
Walter  McArthur,  editor  of  the  Seaman's 
Journal ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hawkins,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Outdoor  Club ;  Professor 


R.  G.  Boone  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr. 
Philip  King  Brown.  A  Los  Angeles  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Ernest  K.  Foster,  Judge  Fred  H.  Taft  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Jesse  M.  Emerson,  Dr. 
Norman  Bridge,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Gersan,  Miss 
Evelyn  Stoddard,  Dr.  Ross  Moore,  Supt. 
John  Francis,  Mrs.  Nora  McCartney,  Prof. 
Grace  Fernald  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Judge  George  H.  Hutton,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Stan- 
ton Plodgin. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  exceptional  child,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Groszmann,  is  the  crux  of  the 
educational  problem  of  today.  It  is  the 
exceptional  child  that  renders  the  work  of 
the  teacher  not  only  difficult  but  often 
futile.  The  normal  child  is  reached  by  the 
course  of  study  but  the  exceptional  child 
finds  the  regular  curriculum  too  easy  or  too 
severe.  It  is  the  exceptional  child  that  costs 
the  city  money  losses  in  its  educational  in- 
vestment. The  normal  child  finishes  its 
school  work  in  the  allotted  time  and  the  cost 
to  the  community  for  instruction  and  text 
books  and  school  accommodations  is  what 
may  rightly  be  expected ;  but  the  exceptional 
child  is  retarded  and  places  an  unusually 
heavy  drain  on  the  purse  of  the  people. 

If  the  exceptional  child  is  mentally  ad- 
vanced for  its  age,  it  must  sit  in  a  class 
room  listening  to  a  teacher  instructing  less 
bright  children  in  subjects  which  it  masters 
at  a  glance.  It  marks  time  when  it  should 
be  on  the  forward  march.  If  the  excep- 
tional child  is  mentally  retarded  or  deficient, 
it  must  be  the  butt  of  its  classmates  and 
the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  teacher,  because 
its  weak,  slow  mind  cannot  grasp  or  retain 
what  the  teacher  is  trying  vainly  to  feed  it. 
It  is  usually  left  back  term  after  term,  and 
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in  its  fall  drags  with  it  too  often  some  of 
the  normal  children  who  have  had  to  waste 
their  time  listening  to  the  teacher  trying 
to  assist  the  deficient  child  when  she  might 
better  have  been  allowed  to  devote  her  time 
to  the  normal  children,  who  consequently- 
lost  time  and  failed  where  with  a  little  help 
they   might  have  succeeded. 

Each  Child's  Need 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
ceptional child,  therefore,  Dr.  Groszmann 
contends  he  is  also  removing  obstacles  from 
the  path  of  the  normal  child  and  aiming  to 
make  the  teacher's  task  lighter.  By  study- 
ing children  mentally  and  physically  it  is 
possible  to  learn  their  powers,  abilities  and 
capabilities,  and  to  classify  them  with  a 
view  to  later  establishing  various  classes 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of  each  group 
of  children,  whether  abnormally  bright  or 
subnormally  dull. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  other  leading  cities  have  al- 
ready awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  excep- 
tional children  and  have  organized  special 
classes  for  especially  brilliant  scholars,  for 
anaemic  children,  for  mentally  deficient  and 
defective  children,  for  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  crippled  and  even  those  who  have  speech 
impediments. 

Free  Clinic  Open 

The  California  Society  for  Exceptional 
Children  has  a  psychological  clinic  at  1067 
Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  where  a 
staff  of  eminent  physicians  have  volun- 
terred  their  service  to  examine  and  study 
without  charge  any  children  believed  to  be 
exceptional.  This  staff  includes  Dr.  Max 
Magnus,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gottlieb,  Dr.  Mariana 
Bartola,  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  Dr.  R.  L. 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Walter  F.  Schaller,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Fleischner,  Dr.  Milton  B.  Lennon,  Dr. 
Annie  G.  Lyle,  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Adams,  Dr. 
Julian  Mast  Wolfsohn,  Dr.  H.  C.  McClena- 
han,  Dr.  Langley  Porter,  Dr.  C.  S.  Nagle, 
Dr.  M.  Cosgrove,  Dr.  Roger  W.  Wilson. 

Besides  assisting  the  teachers  ami  child- 
ren in  the  work  and  progress  in  the  schools, 
it  is  held  that  a  knowledge  of  children  such 
as  will  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  at  the  society's 
clinic  will  be  of  material  value  in  later 
studies  of  the  problems  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  vocational  guidance,  for  when 
the  aptitudes  and  powers  of  children  are 
known  it  will  be  an  easier  matter  to  aid 
them  in  finding  their  life-work  after  gradu- 
ation, and  the  number  o'f  failures  and  misfits 
in  society  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Lesser    Criminality 

Moreover,  if  the  children  who  are  actually 
mentally  defective  and  so  irresponsible  for 
their  actions  can  be  detected  when  they  are 
still  young,  future  criminals  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  more  feeble-minded  children 
may  be  prevented  from  being  made  charges 
upon  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  all  over  the  country  are 
crowded  with  feeble-minded  inmates,  and 
many  States  have  already  laws  which  per- 
mit the  authorities  to  render  sterile  feeble- 
minded persons  so  that  their  numbers  shall 
not  increase.     The  schools  can  keep  them 


off  the  street  a  good  part  of  the  day  and 
out  of  mischief,  and  man}'  parents  who 
would  not  allow  their  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  from  them  to  aslyums  will 
be  glad  to  let  their  children  attend  special 
classes  in  the  schools  from  which  they  may 
return  home  every  evening. 

Funds  Needed 

Funds  have  already  been  contributed  by 
Jesse  Lilienthal,  Dr.  D'Ancona,  California 
Civic  Section,  Mrs.  Bert  Schlessinger,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Adolph 
Koshland,  Judge  J.  F.  Murasky,  J.  C.  As- 
tredo,  The  Emporium,  City  of  Paris,  F. 
W.  Dohrmann,  Miss  Ruth  Haber,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Hawkins,  George  H.  Roos,  Charles  A. 
Murdock,  Superintendent  W.  B.  Howard, 
M.  S.  Nicklesberg,  Arthur  Ritter,  Edith  W. 
Emmons,  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Abrahamson,  Miss  H.  and  Master  J. 
Abrahamson,  and  cash. 

Membership  to  the  society  is  $2  a  year  for 
individuals  and  $10  a  year  for  organizations, 
and  a  life  membership  is  $100  for  the  former 
and  $500  for  the  latter.  Subscriptions  of 
any  amount  to  the  general  fund  will  also 
be  gratefully  accepted  at  the  society's  office, 
address  E.  H.  Pfeiffer,  California  Society 
for  Exceptional  Children,  1067  Phelan  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California. 
*     *     * 

A  GOOD  BOOK  FREE 

Editor,  The  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  offer  of  the  Character  Development 
League,  29  East  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York,  to  present  a  copy  of  White's  "Char- 
acter Lessons"  to  every  teacher  who  re- 
quests it? 

This  book,  which  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Moral  In- 
struction of  the  N.  E.  A.,  contains  a  most 
inspiring  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
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various  moral  traits,  with  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  deeds  of  moral  heroism,  memory 
gems  and  exercises  for  practice.  It  will  be 
found  of  invaluable  help  in  solving  the  some- 
what difficult  problem  of  ethical  training  in 
the  public  school,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  every  teacher  will  take  advantage 
of  the  offer. 

The  supreme  aim  of  education  should  be 
the  formation  of  character,  for  without 
moral  integrity  intellectual  culture  is  of 
doubtful  value.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
instill  in  every  child  the  love  and  practice 
of  sincerity,  honor,  purity,  kindness  and 
helpfulness.  In  view  of  the  weakening  of 
tradition,  parental  authority  and  home  in- 
fluence, this  duty  seems  to  devolve  upon  the 
school.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  found  want- 
ing. F.  M.  Craig. 
*     =&     % 

The  National  Kindergarten  College  in 
Chicago  is  devoting  a  large  part  of  its  sum- 
mer program  to  the  methods  of  Dr.  Montes- 
sori.  Two  of  Dr.  Montessori's  graduate 
students,  who  have  spent  over  a  year  with 
her  in  Rome,  have  charge  of  the  practice 
work  with  the  children. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Northern   Section,   Oroville,    California, 
October  28,  29,  30  and  31 

Central  Thought  of  Session 

"THE   WIDER   SERVICE   OF   THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

Officers   for  1913 

Allison  Ware  President 

II.   P.   Short  Vice-President 

Paul  G.  Ward  Secretary 

J.  D.  Sweeney  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Allison  Ware  Paul  G.  Ward 

S.  M.  Chaney  Miss  Delia  D.  Fish 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Rhodes 

Representatives  in  Council 
S.   M.  Chaney         Mrs.   Lulu  White-Osborn 

SPEAKERS 
General  Session: 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Preston  W.  Search,  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, Wyoming,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Mary  Roberts-Coolide,  author  and 
lecturer,    Berkeley. 

Dr.  Herbert  G.  Lukl,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  President  State  Nor- 
mal School,  San  Francisco. 

Professor  Thomas  H.  Reed,  Dept.  of 
Political  Science,  University  of 
California. 

EXTERTAIXMEXT  and  RECREATION 
Oroville  is  one  of  the  historic  cities  of 
the  State.  About  it  cling  many  of  the 
traditions  and  the  romantic  tales  of  the  days 
of  gold.  As  of  old,  it  is  still  the  gateway  to 
the  Feather  River  Canyon,  a  wonderland  of 
beauty,  mystery,  and  hidden  gold. 

Of  late  years,  the  orange  industry  has  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  But  the  great  gold  dredgers 
still  maintain  the  fame  of  Oroville  and 
Butte  County  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metal. 

The  people  still  hold  by  their  old  tradi- 
tions of  hospitality.  They  work  together. 
They  know  how  with  one  accord  to  make 
the  visitor  feel  at  home.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  Oroville  is  an  admirable  con- 
vention town. 

The  Pavilion,  our  Convention  Headquart- 
ers, offers  a  commodious  and  attractive 
place  for  meetings  and  spacious  club  rooms 
for  the  visiting  teachers  during  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  citizens  have  opened  their  homes  to 
furnish   accommodations. 

Tickets  will  be  distributed  free  to  all 
visiting  teachers  providing  each  with  an  au- 
tomobile tour  through  the  orange  groves 
and  among  the  dredgers. 

A  reception  and  ball,  to  which  all  visitors 
are  invited,  has  been  prepared  bv  the  .cit- 
izens under  the  direction  of  the  local  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  opening  day. 


The  concluding  feature  of  the  convention 
is  to  be  an  excursion  up  the  grand  canyon 
■  if  the  Feather  River,  a  scenic  trip  by  rail 
equal  to  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  and 
one  rarely  known  as  yet,  even  by  Cali- 
fornians. 

A  special  train  will  be  provided  by  the 
Western  Pacific  Company  if  125  teachers, 
or  more,  desire  to  make  the  trip.  The 
round  trip  fare  will  be  $1.10,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  usual  rate.  The  train  will  leave 
Oroville  Friday  afternoon  at  one  o'clock 
and  will  wind  along  the  granite  gorge  of  the 
Feather  through  its  twisting  tunnels  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  between  narrow  passes 
above  the  beautiful,  swift-rushing,  clear 
water,  for  fifty-five  miles  up  to  Belden. 

On  the  return  from  Belden,  a  stop  will  be 
made  at  Las  Plumas.  Here  is  located  the 
greatest  power  plant  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  gen- 
erating tens  of  thousands  of  horse  power 
from  water  carried  through  a  tunnel  in  the 
mountain  and  dropped  down  through  pipes 
into  the  great  power  wheels  below.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  plant,  the  visitors  will  be  taken  to  the 
club  rooms  of  the  company  upon  an  emin- 
ence overlooking  the  canyon  and  plant,  and 
from  this  vantage  point  the  whole  great 
project  will  be  pointed  out  and  described, 
and  the  miracle  of  water  power  explained. 
The  special  train  will  return  to  Oroville  at 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  will  be 
hard  to  find  a  half  day  filled  with  more  last- 
ing and  valuable  memories  than  this  will 
furnish  to  all  who  take  it. 

Please  be  prepared  to  state  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  convention,  and  at  any  rate,  not 
later  than  the  second  dav  your  desire  re- 
garding this  excursion.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  125  at  least  to  take  the  trip  before 
the  special  train  will  be  furnished.  It  will 
be  necessary,  also,  for  the  railroad  to  know 
how  many  intend  to  make  the  trip  before  the 
train  can  be  ordered  so  that  comfortable  ac- 
commodations can  be  provided  for  all. 

Allison  Ware  has  prepared  a  great  pro- 
gram. Oroville  has  made  special  prepara- 
tions, and  best  of  all  the  programs  have 
been  issued  two  weeks  before  the  meeting. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

Department    of   the    Interior 

Bureau  of  Education 
Washington.  Seotember  10,  1913. 
Honorable  Edward  Hyatt, 
State   Superintendent   Public   Instruction, 

Sacramento,  California. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hyatt :  I  have  just  read  with 
great     interest    the    announcement    of    the 


Superintendents'  Convention,  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me.  This  is  a 
novel  idea  and  it  seems  to  me  a  most  ex- 
cellent one.  It  should  add  much  both  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  ordinary 
school  officers'  meeting. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  join  you. 
If  Mrs.  Claxton  were  well,  I  think  I  should 
run  away  and  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  op- 
portunity it  would  offer  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  County  Superintendents 
of  California,  to  learn  of  their  work,  and  to 
see  this  interesting  section  of, the  country 
under  the   best  circumstances. 

Please  give  my  very  kindest  regards  to 
the  County  Superintendents,  and  tell  them 
how  much  I  wish  I  could  be  with  them. 
Yours  sincerely,   . 

P.  P.  CLAXTON. 
*     *     * 

A  WORD  FROM  DR.  E.  E.  BROWN 

New  York  University 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

Washington  Square,  New  York 

September  16,  1913. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Hyatt, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sacramento,    California. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hyatt :  I  am  warmly  inter- 
ested in  your  announcement  of  the  unique 
Superintendents'     Convention     on     wheels.! 
Will  you  kindly  give  my  best  greetings  to 
the    convention.     I    do    not    see    how    the 
State  can  fail  to  get  great  good  from  such  I 
an    efficient    excursion    as    that    which    you 
have  planned. 

I  am,  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ELMER  E.  BROWN, 

Chancellor. 
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Nature  Study— First  Grade 


The  outlines  will  be  of  use  to  the  teachers 
in  the  State.  They  are  new,  suggestive, 
and  offer  a  wise  and  sane  selection  of  excel- 
lent material  for  first  grade  work.  Super- 
intendent Wood  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  State  in  the  preparation  of  a  course 
of  study  to  fit  the  child  rather  than  the  text 
books. 

Nature  Study — First  Grade 
I.     The  Dandelion.     See  outline. 
Overton  and  Hill,  35-39. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  573-575. 
Wilson,  238-241. 
Scott,   1-37. 
Atkinson,  178-182. 
Coulter-Patterson,  134-136. 
McGovern,  241-246. 
Coulter,  134-136. 
II.     The  Turkey.    See  outline. 

Goff  and  Mayne,  198-200. 
Jordan     and     Heath,     Animal 

Forms,  217-218. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  143-146. 

III.  Autumn.     See  outline. 

McGowan,  85-92. 

Wilson,  (see  "weather"  in  in- 
dex). 

Scott,  264-267. 

Cummings  Nature  Study  for 
Primary  Grades. 

IV.  Common  Vegetables.    See  outline. 

Lange's  Handbook,  pp.  3-4. 
V.     Seed  Study.    See  outline. 
VI.     The  Goldfish.     See  outline. 
McGovern,  265-267. 
Murche  II,  106-112. 
Howe,      Systematic      Science, 

70-71. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  149-152. 
VII.     Autumn  Birds.     See  outline. 
Miller,  Bird  Books. 
McGovern,  92-103. 
Keeler,  Bird  Notes  Afield. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  25-26. 
VIII.     Insect  Calendar.     See  outline. 
Lange's  Handbook,  199-216. 
Comstock,  Insect  Life. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  308-314. 
IX.     Nut  Study.     See  outline. 
Murche  III,  276-278. 
McMurry,   Nature  Study  Les- 
sons, 176-177. 
Chamberlain    "How    We    Are 
Fed,"  184-205. 
X.     Sky  Study.     See  outline. 
McGovern,   155-163. 
Howe,      Systematic      Science, 
81-84. 
XI.     Animal  Pets.      See  outline. 
Murche  I,  57-62. 
McGovern.  138-140. 
Comstock's      Handbook,      261- 

274  and  213-217. 
Lansre.  94-100. 
Carter.  Cat  Stories. 
XII.     Correlation  of  Nature  Study  with 
Holidays.      See   outline. 

McGovern,     112-117,     124-134, 

118-123. 
Wilson.   109-116. 
Lange,  252-258. 


NATURE    STUDY— FIRST    GRADE 

The  Dandelion 

Material — Take  the  pupils  out  on  the  lawn 
when  the  flowers  of  the  dandelion  are 
abundant. 

Method. — Lead  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
the  plant  from  others  by  its  form  and  leaves. 
Let  them  observe  how  the  roots  go  down 
for  food  and  moisture;  how  they  hold  the 
plant  in  place.  Let  them  note  the  little 
head  before  the  stalk  has  developed;  how 
it  shoots  up  and  opens  out  as  a  flower;  how 
the  flower  closes  up  and  lies  close  to  the 
grass  until  the  seeds  have  ripened ;  how  the 
stalk  then  grows  erect  again ;  how  the  seeds 
are  arranged  on  the  head  and  how  they  are 
carried  away  from  the  mother  plant  by  the 
wind. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  for  other  plants 
whose  seeds  are  carried  about  by  the  wind. 
Why  should  the  seed  be  carried  away  from 
the  mother  plant? 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  to  the  pupils 
"How  the  West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion" 
and  "Dandelion  Cycle"  in  Poulsson's  "In 
the  Child  World." 

The   Turkey 

Material. — Take  the  pupils  to  observe  a 
live  turkey  or  show  a  picture  of  the  fowl  in 
colors. 

Method. — Observe  the  difference  in  feath- 
ers on  the  wings,  breast  and  tail,  and  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  the  feathers.  Note  the 
peculiarities  of  the  feet  and  their  adaptation 
to  scratching ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  legs 
and  their  adaptation  to  running;  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  beak  and  its  adaptation  to  eat- 
ing seeds  and  similar  food.  Observe  the 
eves,  ears,  nostrils  and  wattles.  Ask  the 
class  to  tell  why  the  turkey  cannot  fly  as 
far  and  as  high  as  a  sparrow  or  blackbird. 
Note  how  the  fowl  oils  its  feathers ;  how  it 
struts ;  how  it  shows  alarm ;  and  how  it  calls 
its  young.     Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what 
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the  turkey  eats.  Note  its  roaming  disposi- 
tion and  its  tendency  to  follow  a  band  of 
other  turkeys. 

Autumn 

Material. — Have  the  pupils  bring  into  the 
class,  autumn  leaves  and  buds. 

Method. — Note  the  coming  of  the  frost, 
and  observe  its  effects  on  leaves  and  tender 
plants.  Explain  why  the  leaves  fall  and  in- 
cidentally teaclf  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
between  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees. 
Note  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  ex- 
plain the  change  from  green  to  red  and 
brown.  Observe  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  ex- 
plain that  they  are  no  longer  in  need  of  the 
leaves  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  Make 
a   simple   study   of  the   sleeping   buds. 

Make  a  calendar  of  the  fall  birds,  noting 
the  name  of  each  bird;  who  observed  it; 
when  it  was  observed  and  where  it  was 
seen.  Explain  why  the  birds  went  away 
in   the   spring  and  why  they  return. 

Have  the  pupils  observe  the  growing  fre- 
quency of  cloudy  weather,  the  changes  in 
the  winds  and  in  the  sky. 

Explain  how  the  squirrels,  ants  and  bees 
have  prepared  for  the  winter. 

Make  a  collection  of  autumn  leaves  and 
arrange  them  on  the  walls  of  the  class  room. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "The  Baby- 
Bud's  Winter  Clothes,"  "The  Kind  Old 
Oak"  and  "An  Autumn  Song"  in  Pouls- 
son's "In  the  Child  World";  also  "The 
Anxious  Leaf"  in  Wiltse's  "Kindergarten 
Stories." 

Common   Vegetables 

Material. — Call  for  volunteers  to  bring  in 
two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables  each  day 
the  teacher  plans  to  study  this  topic  with 
the  class.  A  part  of  a  period  once  every 
two  weeks  throughout  the  term  will  be 
sufficient   for   this   work. 

Method. — Make  a  study  of  the  more  com- 
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mon  vegetables,  noting'  the  following  points: 
Name    of    vegetable,   edible    part,    color    ol 

edible  part,  when  abundant,  how  planted  (in 
rows  or  broadcast). 

Discuss  harvest  time — the  gathering  and 
storage  of  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  squash, 
and  corn. 

Seed  Study 

Material. —  Have  the  pupils  bring  in  pods 
of  peas,  beans  and  other  plants;  an  ear  of 
com;  a  seed-stack  of  an  onion  and  some 
heads  of  wheat,  barley,  sunflower  and 
poppy. 

.Method. — (  ibserve  the  number  of  seed  in 
each  receptacle  and  explain  that  each  will 
produce  a  plantlet  in  the  spring.  Teach  the 
class  to  identify  seeds  by  color,  size,  shape 
and  other  peculiarities.  Note  how  the  beans 
are  attached  to  the  pod;  that  the  pod  breaks 
to  let  the  seed  out.  Observe  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  corn  on  the  cob;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wheat,  barley  and  sunflower 
seeds  on  the  heads. 

Have  pupils  tell  of  a  visit  to  the  farm,  or 
let  the  teacher  read  about  such  a  visit.  Dis- 
cuss how  the  seeds  are  produced  and  how 
they  are  harvested. 

Have  the  class  tell  the  use  of  the  seeds  as 
food  for  man  and  animals. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "Five  Peas  in 
a  Pod"  and  "The  Story  of  a  Morning  Glory 
Seed"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World": 
also  "The  Pittle  Brown  Seed,"  pages  45-46 
of    Lovejoy's  "Poetry   of   the   Seasons." 

The  Goldfish 

Material. — Several  goldfish  and  aquarium. 

Method. — Note  the  pliable  nature  of  the 
body,  its  shape  and  color.  Note  the  use  of 
the  back  and  under  fins  in  swimming  and 
in  moving  upward  and  downward.  Observe 
the  movement  of  the  tail  and  body  in  swim- 
ming. Explain  how  the  fish  is  kept  afloat; 
where  the  fish  deposit  their  eggs,  and  how 
the  little  ones  develop.  Discuss  the  care  of 
the  goldfish. 

Autumn  Birds 

Material. — To  be  supplied  by  the  class. 

Method. — Study  the  more  common  birds, 
noting  the  following  points:  the  name  of 
the  bird;  the  date  when  seen;  the  color;  the 
markings;  what  it  eats;  where  it  lives. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  describe  birds 
they  have  seen  and  teach  them  to  identify 
the   more   common    birds. 

When  a  bird  has  been  reported  and  de- 
scribed, have  the  pupils  look  for  others  of  its 
kind  and  let  the  teacher  make  inquiry  at  the 
next   recitation. 

Stories  and  Poems. —  Read  "Lisa  and  the 
Birds"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World.'' 

Insect    Calendar 

Material. — The  class  will  furnish  the  ma- 
terial. 

Method.— Make  a  general  study  of  the 
more  common  insects,  noting  the  following: 
Name  of  insect,  color,  where  it  lives,  what 
it  eats,  how  it  moves,  when  observed  and  by 

win  Mil. 

The  insect  calendar  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  term;  the  bird  cal- 
endar during  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

Nut  Study 

Aim. — To  teach  the  pupils  to  distinguish 


between  nuts ;  to  study  how  nuts  are  pro- 
duced and  how  they  in  turn  produce  plants 
and  trees. 

.Material. — Some  peanuts,  pine  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, brazil  nuts,  almonds,  chestnuts,  pecans 
and  filberts. 

Method. — Observe  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  nuts,  the  nature  of  the  shell  and  the 
kernel.  Explain  why  the  shell  is  hard.  En- 
courage pupils  to  plant  nuts  at  home  and 
to  observe  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants 
from  the  nuts.  Plant  some  unroasted  pea- 
nuts m  the  school  garden  and  observe  the 
germination  and  growth. 

Explain  how  woodpeckers  and  squirrels 
depend  on  nuts  for  winter  food;  how  the 
nuts  are  stored  by  birds  and  animals. 

Sky   Study 

Aim. — To  have  the  pupils  learn  from  ob- 
servation the  more  general  facts  about  the 
sun  and  moon  and  to  point  out  the  depend- 
ence of  man  on  these  heavenly  bodies. 

Material. — Some  pictures  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  moon  showing  the  various  phases. 
Have  pupils  make  observations  of  the  lum- 
inaries. 

Method. — Note  that  the  sun  is  the  largest 
and  brightest  body  in  the  sky ;  that  it  is  the 
great  light  and  heat  giver.  Observe  its 
course  in  the  heavens  and  point  out  that  it 
rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  Study 
the  length  and  direction  of  shadows  during 
the  day.  Note  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the 
sky  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset.  Point  out  how 
plants  and  animals  love  the  sun  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  what  the  sun  does  for  them 
to  make  them  cheerful  and  happy. 

Note  the  color  and  light  of  the  moon. 
Observe  the  apparent  change  in  size,  and 
teach  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  full  moon 
and  the  new  moon.  Call  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  a  moonlight  night. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "Linda  and  the 
Lights"  and  "The  Wind  and  the  Sun"  in 
Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World." 

Pets 

Aim. — To  develop  appreciation  of  animal 
nature ;  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the 
nature  and  habits  of  common  animals  and 
to  develop  a  disposition  to  protect  and  care 
for  animals. 

Material. — Should  the  teacher  think  it  ad- 
visable she  may  arrange  for  an  animal  show. 
A  half  dozen  different  kinds  of  pets  will  be 
sufficient  material  to  have  a  good  lesson. 

Method. — Encourage  pupils  to  observe 
and  talk  about  pets.  The  following  points 
for  observation  are  suggested:  Color,  the 
number  of  feet,  peculiarities  of  eyes,  ears, 
mouth  and  tail,  how  the  pet  is  kept  warm, 
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how  it  moves  about,  how  it  calls  or  cries 
out,  how  it  shows  pleasure  and  affection, 
how  it  shows  anger  and  alarm,  where  it 
rears  its  young,  what  the  young  are  called, 
what  it  eats,  how  it  gets  its  food,  how  it 
should  be  cared  for.  Let  the  owner  tell 
stories  about  the  habits  and  adventures  of 
the  pet. 

Nature  and  the  Holidays 

Aim. — To  study  the  significance  of  holi-. 
days  and  use  them  as  opportunities  for  ap- 
preciating the  bounty  of  nature. 

Material. — Let  these  lessons  be  given  at 
appropriate  times.  The  material  need  not 
be  brought  into  the  class  room.  Ask  the 
pupils  certain  questions  and  have  them  find 
out  the  answers  by  observing  material  at 
home  and  elsewhere. 

Method. — Talk  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
and  explain  that  the  Pilgrims  were  thankful 
because  God  had  been  so  good  to  them ;  be- 
cause they  had  been  saved  from  cold;  be- 
cause the  trees  had  given  them  lumber  for 
houses  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  storm  ; 
because  the  soil  had  given  them  good  crops 
of  corn,  wheat  and  pumpkins;  because  the 
woods  had  given  them  nuts  and  game.  Ex- 
plain that  the  first  feast  consisted  of  turkey 
killed  in  the  woods,  cranberries  picked  in 
the  marshes,  cakes  made  from  Indian  corn 
and  pies  made  from  pumpkins.  Let  mem- 
bers of  the  class  observe  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cranberry.  Explain  what  it  grows  on. 
Have  the  pupils  observe  the  appearance  and 
the  structure  of  the  pumpkin.  Explain  how 
it  grew  from  a  yellow  blossom  and  how  the 
mother  plant  fed  it. 

At  Christmas  time  take  advantage  of  the 
Christmas  tree  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe 
some  of  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  the 
pine  and  fir  trees.  Study  very  generally  the 
appearance  and  the  formation  of  icicles  and 
the  snow. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "A  Boston 
Thanksgiving"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child 
World,"  and  "The  First  Thanksgiving"  in 
Wigein  and  Smith's  "The  Storv  Hour." 
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Editorial 

Teachers'  Pensions 

The  most  important  duty  for  each  teacher 
to  perform  within  the  next  two  months  is 
to  qualify  under  the  retirement  act.  The 
law  is  definite.  You  cannot  qualify  after 
January  1,  1914.  You  must  do  it  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1913.  The  choice  is 
yours.  The  State  will  do  its  part.  It  will 
do-  no  more.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  no  power  to  register  your  name  as  an 
applicant  after  December  31,  1913.  Get  the 
blanks  from  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  now.  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools  should  notify  every 
teacher  within  their  jurisdiction  of  the  time 
limit  for  qualifying.  There  are  some  fool- 
ish girls  teaching  school,  who  expect  to  re- 
tire in  a  year  or  two,  so  the  pension  does  not 
appeal  to  them.  It  is  a  sane  and  economic 
principle  to  provide  for  the  future — even  if 

the  need  of  the  provision  is  uncertain. 
^     £     & 

The  Simple  Life 

The  next  great  teacher  will  give  lessons 
not  found  in  books.  The  lessons  of  the 
violet.  The  large  gold  letters  of  the  sky. 
Our  big  complex  commercial  interests  have 
jobbed  us.  The  sweetness  of  life  has  been 
stung  out  of  us.  The  tang  of  the  earth  is  at 
Its  worst.  The  fear  of  the  man  with  a  bill 
is  worse  than  the  fear  of  hell-fire.  The 
awful  fear  that  your  income  may  be  cut  off 
and  you  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  new  dress, 
a  new  hat,  a  new  automobile  or  a  vacation 
trip  to  Europe  is  bringing  turkey  tracks  to 
your  face.  Live  without  fear.  Lead  the 
simple  life.  We  do  not  practice  what  we 
preach.  We  do  know  however  that  the  odor 
of  a  new  born  morning  is  splendid.  We  do 
Iknow  that  the  perfume  of  a  load  of  hay  is 
better  than  any  importation.  The  simple 
life  creed  is  the  application  of  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  pure  water  and  a  bit  of  land.  The 
things  that  are  free  are  the  most  worth 
while.  If  you  love  the  air,  sunshine,  water 
and  land  you  may  teach  the  ten  command- 
ments at  least  suspend  them  for  awhile,  and 
ihaye  joy  in  a  present  and  future  paradise. 
Your  larger  service  to  mankind  is  to  teach 
the  love  of  air,  sunshine,  land  and  water. 
While  Diognes  is  not  in  all  respects  a  good 
example,  yet  his  answer  to  the  King  who 
requested  to  ask  a  favor:  "Step  aside  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  my  sunshine,"  is  typical  of 


what  our  requests   should  be   to  the   kings 
of  air,  sunshine,  land  and  water. 

Efficiency 

The  schools  should  stand  before  the  com- 
munity as  the  highest  type  of  efficiency. 
The  business  man  as  a  business  man  should 
be  able  to  get  from  the  school  examples  of 
efficiency  in  every  avenue  of  life.  The 
schools  do  not  train  for  efficiency ;  it  is  not 
however  always  the  fault  of  the  schools. 
Life  with  all  of  its  complexities  does  not 
permit  a  child  to  be  trained  in  efficiency,  so 
as  to  equal  either  the  efficiency  of  lower 
animals  or  of  machinery.  The  spirit  of  man 
interferes  with  his  animal  efficiency.  The 
alertness  of  the  five  senses  is  weakened  by 
education.  The  eternal  war  between  the 
senses  and  the  spirit  is  on.  In  the  animal 
the  senses  are  keen  because  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  depends  on  their  efficiency.  Our 
schools  do  not  add  to  our  sense  of  sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting  or  smelling.  The 
child  that  is  never  sent  to  school  can  hear 
with  a  keenness  that  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  "untutored  Indian."  Education  does 
not  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  senses. 
The  native  Indian  at  his  best  had  a  remark- 
able keenness  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing 
and  touch.  The  fundamental  basis  of  our 
education  must  change.  There  must  be 
drill  and  discipline  in  the  elementary  grades 
that  will  bring  results.  Superintendent 
Thompson  of  the  Monrovia  schools  is  aim- 
ing to  produce  pupils  100  per  cent  efficient. 
He  drills  on  the  essentials.  He  insists  on 
100  per  cent  efficiency.  This  is  right.  A 
pupil  that  can  spell,  write,  read  and  figure 
on  an  80  per  cent  efficiency  is  a  joke — is  in- 
efficient. In  all  the  essentials  we  must  at- 
tain and  maintain  1C0  per  cent.  We  are 
fooling  ourselves  because  we  are  proud  of 
the  children  in  gardening,  in  manual  train- 
ing, in  sewing,  in  vocational  studies  of 
various  kinds.  We  overlook  the  training 
for  efficiency.  Knowledge  is  not  efficiency. 
The  swallowing  and  digesting  of  a  good 
course  of  study  is  efficient  but  not  sufficient. 
Be  a  man  100  per  cent  efficient  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

Qualifications  of  the  New  Commissioners 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  soon 
appoint  three  commissioners.  The  one  in 
charge  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  the 
one  who  will  direct  Vocational  Work  do 
not  interest  us  at  this  time.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  the  qualifications  of  the  one 
who  will  supervise  the  Elementary  Schools. 
What  qualifications  will  be  considered 
necessary?  What  credentials  are  essential? 
The  Board  will  have  no  experience  to  guide 
it.  Men  like  Snedden  of  Massachusetts  and 
Moore  of  Harvard  cannot  be  considered  on 
account  of  the  small  salary. 

The  Board  is  forced  therefore  to  consider 
men  practically  untrained  in  large  adminis- 
tration work.  However  we  believe  that  this 
State  has  a  number  of  City  and  County 
Superintendents  who  have  the  right  stuff  in 
them,  to  initiate,  maintain  and  dominate  a 
State-wide  educational  policy  that  will  bring 
results. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  commissioner 


shall  be  trained  in  any  Normal  School,  Uni- 
versity or  Teachers'  College.  Such  training 
is  efficient,  but  not  sufficient.  The  first  re- 
quirement should  be  that  the  commissioner 
possesses  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 
The  second  qualification  should  be  that  he 
possesses  the  highest  type  of  manhood;  the 
third  qualification  should  be  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  highest  type  of  manhood. 

*  *     * 

Quality,   Not  Quantity 

Is  the  Western  Journal  of  Education 
worth  $1.50  per  year  to  your  school?  Yes. 
it  is,  if  you  judge  by  quality  and  not  by 
quantity.  Paper  with  printing  on  it  is 
cheap.  You  can  get  more  paper  for  fifty 
cents.  You  can  get  Munsey's  Magazine  for 
$1.50.  Harper's,  however,  costs  $4.00.  Yet 
Munsey's  is  the  larger  magazine.  In  pub- 
lications, as  in  everything  else,  quality,  not 
quantity  governs  the  price.  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education  will  maintain  its  high 
grade  editorial  service.  Our  price  is  $1.50 
per  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  a 
journal  that  stands  for  loyal  support  to  a 
cause  without  regard  to  institutional,  polit- 
ical  or  personal  patronage. 

*  *     * 

EDUCATIONAL  POSITIONS,  PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS 

The  last  examination  before  appointments 
are  made  of  those  who  will  attend  the  1914 
session  of  the  Vacation  Assembly  at 
Baguio,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  a  preparation  for  their  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  announced  by 
the  LTnited  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  December  30-31,  1913,  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

From  the  eligible  list  thus  secured  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  during  the  coming 
spring-  for  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  schools  next 
school  year. 

The  service  requires : 

Women  for  Home  Economics. 

Men  for  Agriculture,  Manual  Training. 
High  School  Science,  Mathematics.  English, 
History,  and  Supervisors  of  School  Dis- 
tricts. 

For  information  relative  to  the  nature  of- 
the  service  and  the  examination,  address 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

=!=        *        ;£ 

The  annual  banquet'  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  of  Northern  California  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  October  30,  at  Oroville. 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  SO  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 
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LOVING  CUPS 

When  the  members  of  the  City  and  County 
Superintendents'  Convention  heard  that  Superin- 
tendent Cordelia  Hays  Dolan  of  Mono  County 
was   compelled   to   stay   at   home   to   take   care   of 
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Alice  Marie  Dolan,  age  one  month,  they  decided 
to  send  to  the  mother  and  child  loving  cups. 
Selden  C.  Smith  had  the  matter  in  charge.  He 
planned  the  beautiful  design,  the  tribute  to 
teacher    and    mother    and    had    the    photographs 


taken  from  which  the  above  pictures  were  made. 
Mrs.  Dolan  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  City  and  County  Superintendents  .of 
California,  thanking  them  for  their  kind  remem- 
brances and  the  substantial  token  of  their  regards. 

Western  School  News 

Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  has  appointed  Phil- 
lip M.  Fisher  and  James  B.  Davidson  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School 
Board. 

*  *     * 

Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  has  appointed  James 
Ferguson,  Cree  T.  Work  and  R.  G.  Boone 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  Teachers  of 
Industrial  Training  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan. 

*  *     * 

The  Ventura  Union  High  School  has  is- 
sued a  fine  circular  of  information.  This 
booklet  gives  a  number  of  fine  .views  of  the 
building,  the  course  of  study,  Board  of 
Trustees,  an  historical  record  of  the  teachers 
and  a  general  statement  about  the  various 
interests  of  the  school.  The  principal,  F. 
A.  Wagner,  deserves  special  credit  for  the 


very  excellent  means  of  increasing  a  per- 
manent and  historical  value  to  the  high 
school. 

Miss  Mary  Kenny,  a  teacher  in  the  Visi- 
tacion  Valley  School,  San  Francisco,  died 
September  30th,  after  an  illness  of  about 
six  weeks.  The  good  Lord  wanted  her  and 
called  her  home. 

Her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  her  pupils, 
fellow  workers  and  parents  alike,  as  she 
had  a  very  pleasant  personality  that  won 
;ill  by  her  cheerfulness.  She  was  most 
happy  in  her  influence  with  the  children  and 
will  beloved  by  all  of  tjiem. 

Her  young  life  was  well  spent  in  doing 
deeds  of  kindness  and  charity.  She  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  her  associates  but  especi- 
ally in  the  dear  home  circle,  to  whom  we  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  public  schools  of  California  now  have 
a  fine  opportunity  to  get  Columbia  Graf- 
onolas,  graphophones,  disc  records,  etc.,  spec- 
ially arranged  for  public  school  work.  The 
teacher  can  use  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
so  as  to  get  efficient  results.  If  you  are  in- 
terested write  Walter  S.  Gray,  334  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  literature  on 
the  subject. 

Miss  Margaret  Melvin,  the  charming  and 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three    Miles   from    Idyllwild 
Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous    "H.  J."    Ranch    of    8,000    Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,    Riverside    County, 
California,   Keen   Camp   P.   O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
<J  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  <I  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage     Leaves     Hemet     Daily     Except     Sundays 
at  1  :30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00  per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table — Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 


popular  superintendent,  has  changed  her 
name.  We  have  the  following  announce- 
ment :      Charles    Ferguson    and    Miss    Mar- 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Telephone  Kearny  1630                         Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS        OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles  from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


Telephone    Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE  REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Supplementary  fcff7efs 

(.graded),  usedin  Cleveland PublicSchools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A  ddress  Department   N 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343   Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    III.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,   Col.,    508   Colorado   Building 
Portland,     Ore.,     3 1 6    Journal    Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers*  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


TV.  D.  FpnnimnrP    \    I    I    /    /    A.  R.  Fennimore 
'    \  J.  W.  Davis' 


2508  MISSION  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1221    Broadway,  Oakland 


Wearers  are  enthusiastic 

over  the  automatic  adjusting 
"  Equipoise"  eyeglasses — for  they  have 
made  thousands  of  eyeglass  wearers 
happy — no  more  red  marks  on  your 
nose,  no  more  pinching  or  slipping  of 
your  eyeglasses  if  you 

Wear  "Equipoise" 


1  us 

Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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garet    Melvin    announce   their    marriage    on 
Saturday,  September  27,  1913.     Sacramento, 
i  California. 

*     *     * 

Former  Supt.  E.  E.  Knepper  of  Monrovia 

I  has   been    made   deputy   county   superinten- 

I  dent  of  schools,  under  Supt.  Mark  Keppel. 

This    is    the    position    made    vacant    by    the 

death  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Phillips.     The  salary  is 

I  $2,7C0. 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in  Cali- 
fornia who  always  think  with  pleasure  of 
the  name  of  Calvin  Esterley.  He  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  Boynton 
&  Esterley  Teachers'  Agency.  He  is  now 
living  in  Los  Angeles,  and  recently  sent  out 
this  interesting  announcement:  Married — 
Mrs.  Maybelle  G.  Esterley  to  Calvin  Ester- 
ley, August  27,  1913. 

W.  J.  Cagney  of  San  Benito  county  held 
his  institute  at  Hollister  October  20  to  23. 
The  instructors  and  officers  were  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger,  Principal  of 
fie  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose 
Kermal  School. 

Mrs.  Mary  George,  Instructor  in  Geogra- 
I  'v.  San  Jose  Normal  School. 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  Lecturer  and  Enter- 
tainer. 

Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  Editor  of  the 
'Sierra  News." 

C.  S.  Price,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Santa  Cruz  county. 

E.  E.  Brownell,  Principal  Gilroy  High 
School. 

Supt.    W.    J.    Cagney,    Ex-Officio    Presi- 
dent;  Mr.   H.    G.     Bacon.    Vice-President: 
Miss     Edna     Anderson,     Secretary;     Miss 
Ethel  Richardson,  Assistant  Secretary. 
*     *     * 

Roy  Cloud,  superintendent  of  San  Mateo 
county,  held  his  institute  October  6,  7,  8  at 
beautiful  Half  Moon  Bay.  The  citizens 
gave  the  teachers  a  royal  welcome.  The 
weather  by  the  sea  was  perfect.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Dr.  C.  L.  Morgan,  W. 
J.  Savage.  W.  G.  Hartranft,  A.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Lewis  M.  Terman.  Mr.  A.  M.  Croop. 
the  principal  of  the  Half  Moon  Bay  schools. 
Alvin  Hatch,  the  young  lumber  king  of 
the  coastside,   deserves  special  mention  for 


the  genial  manner  in  which  they  entertained 
visitors. 

*     *     * 

The  State  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Club  held  a  luncheon  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Sequoia  Club  on  Satur- 
day, October  26,  to  consider  the  larger  so- 
cial service  in  reference  to  the  1915  Ex- 
position. Those  in  charge  of  the  affair  were 
Clara  M.  Partridge,  president;  Mary  M. 
Fitz-Gerald,  secretary;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
treasurer. 

Among  the  speakers  at  this  session  will  be 
Miss  Agnes  Ray  and  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Bar- 
num  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Education  ; 
Miss  Agnes  Howe,  founder  of  the  State 
Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman  of  Oakland ;  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  George,  vice-president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs;  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor  of  drawing, 
San  Francisco ;  Miss  E.  M.  Bonney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Stockton  School  Women's  Club ; 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  San  Francisco ;  and  Mrs.  F. 
G.  Sanborn,  president  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

"Joe.  the  Book  Farmer,"  by  Gerrard 
Harris,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.  Price  $1.00.  The  book  is  an 
interesting  story  of  farm  life,  farm  work 
and  possible  farm  profits,  if  the  work  is  fol- 
lowed as  a  proposition  of  business,  and. 
with  the  energy  that  business  ih  the  city  is 
pushed  forward.  The  volume  brings  out 
the  good  sides  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  con- 
trast to  the  supposed  drudgery  and  penury 

Stammer? 

My  book  "How  to  Stop  Stam- 
mering," a  treatise  on  "Scientific 
talking,"  direct  to  the  point  for 
"Home  Treatment." 

Write 

M.    L.    HATFIELD 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Stammerers 
1918  GROVE  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL 


Steel  Autom  itic 
Single  Desk 


Sanitary    Steel 
School  Furniture 

Made  of  Triangular  Steel,  Electrically  Welded, 
Clean,  Sanitary;  Standards  in  Gun  Metal  Fin- 
ish ;  Woods  in  Rich  Cherry  Finish. 


Steel  Adjustabfe 
Sicgle  Desk 


If  in  the  market  for  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  let  us  send  you  illustrated 
catalog  of  the  Steel  Line,  and  prices. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  ask  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
"School  Merchandise,"  the  greatest  encyclopedia  of  school  equipment  ever: 
published. 

Just  issued:  "SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 

Have  you  received  one? 

C.   F.   WEBER   &   CO. 


3SS-367  MARKET  STREET 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


512  SO.  BROADWAY 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


that  most  of  our  youth  associate  with  the 
phrase  of  life  on  the  farm.  To  dispel  this 
erroneous  idea  and  help  others  by  its  help- 
ful suggestions  is  a  mission  of  good  that 
this  interesting  story  should  accomplish  to 
a  considerable  degree.  It  deserves  hearty 
recommendation. 


A   POPULAR  CALIFORNIA   SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,   Cal.,  or  The   Whitaker   &  Ray-Wiggin   Co.. 
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s-ion    street.    San    Francisco. 


CLASS  PINS 

for    school,    college    or    society.     The    right    kind    are 
always   a  source  of  p:easure.     Why  not  get  the  right 
kind?     We   make  them.     Catalog   free. 

GEORGE  LARSCN  &  CO. 

Jewelers'   Bldg.,   San   Farncisco,   Cal. 

Mineral  Specimens 
and  Collections 

arranged  according  to  any  desired  text-book, 
minerals  for  class-work  by  weight,  scales  of 
hardness,  etc.,  supplied  at  reasonable  prices 
by  R.  M.  WILKE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  P.  O. 
Box  312.  Dealer  in  minerals  for  scientific 
use. 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and   Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  ,10 

Part    2    io 

I    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 
Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
I  nited  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents.    Waved    or   Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50   cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coiraetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.      (Two    Doors   North) 
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$^7u  The     'Leader" — a    complete    and    com- 
•  *J  pletely  enclosed  upright  Columbia  Grafonola 


Ample  open  tone.     Metal  motor-board  combination,  carrying  power  plant,  speed  indicator  and  speed  regulator. 
The  new  Columbia  reproducer  and  the  new  bayonet-joint  tone-arm. 

The  Columbia  tone-control  leaves.     A  release  button  on  the  lid  so  that  it  may  easily  be  opened  or  closed.     Enclosed 
removable  record  rack  compartment  with  a  capacity  for  72  Double-Disc  Records. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


COLUMBIA    GRAPHOPHONE    COMPANY 

334    Sutter    Street,    San    Francisco 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
■o  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  brief  and  interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret   Sheehy,    Merced,  Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,    President,    Oroville,    Cal.     Meeting,   Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.    Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Raising  Artichokes 

In  my  walks  abroad  I  am  often  surprised 
that  so  many  people  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  globe  artichoke  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
Outside  of  the  San  Francisco  region  few 
have  raised  it  or  eaten  it. 

Two  years  ago  Professor  Roberts  at  the 
Davis  Farm  School  gave  me  six  plants  of  a 
choice  variety  to  plant  in  my  garden.  They 
have  flourished  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree  and  have  increased  to  several  hundred 
in  number,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
furnished  all  the  succulent  "chokes"  that  the 
family  and  the  neighbors  could  benevolently 
assimilate.  To  those  who  care  for  a  start 
I  will  send  by  parcel  post  half  a  dozen 
plants  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  re- 
mote and  distant  rural  folks  particularly — 
postpaid  and  gratis. 

The  artichoke  is  really  a  big  thistle.  It 
is  very  hardy  and  rank  of  growth,  voracious 
for  water  and  rich  soil.  When  once  started 
they  grow  like  weeds  and  you  can't  kill 
them.  Plant  them  any  time.  The  buds  are 
the  parts  eaten.  They  should  be  picked  at 
any  time  before  the  flower  begins  to  form. 
Boil  them  and  eat  them  with  melted  butter 
or  cream  sauce  or  common  domestic  gravy. 
They  look  like  pine  cones,  and  the  scales  are 
picked  off  at  the  table  one  by  one  in  finger 
and  thumb,  dipped  in  the  sauce  and  stripped 
through  the  teeth,  so  as  to  get  the  little  bit 
of  nutriment  at  the  base  of  each  scale. 
They  are  adored  in  polite  society  and  are 
sold  at  high  prices,  from  a  nickel  to  two  bits 
apiece.  I  only  know  the  one  way  to  cook 
them,  but  in  Armenia,  where  they  are  a 
staple,  as  potatoes  are  with  us,  there  is  said 
to  be  forty  ways  to  prepare  them — stuffed, 
baked,  roasted  and  steamed  with  cheese, 
garlic,  hair  oil,  asafoetida  and  other  fash- 
ionable condiments.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
when  all  the  scales  are  picked  off  there  is  a 


sizable  chunk  of  solid  good  stuff  inside.  If 
you  are  very  rich,  you  save  only  these 
chunks  and  fry  them  in  bread  crumbs,  like 
lamb  chops. 

*     * 
* 

Corroborative  Evidence 

Some  time  ago  I  ventured  to  point  out 
the  fact  in  this  column  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual pushing  out  of  good  material  from 
the  upper  ranks  of  our  school  people  and  to 
regard  it  as  a  misfortune  to  the  State.  Here 
is  a  very  striking  local  corroboration  of 
the  State-wide  condition,  quoted  from  a 
letter  written  by  J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Red 
Bluff,  himself  an  illustration  of  the  same 
thing : 

"Regarding  foreign  teachers  and  good 
men  being  crowded  out  of  the  work,  if  you 


We  ascribe  beauty  to  that  which  is 
simple ;  which  has  no  superfluous  parts ; 
which  exactly  answers  its  end;  which 
is  related  to  all  things;  which  is  the 
mean  of  many  extremes.  Things  may 
be  pretty,  rich,  graceful,  handsome,  and 
still  lack  beauty. — G.  Baldwin  Brown. 


cannot  furnish  enough  for  that  ravenous 
young  lady  to  feed  upon,  let  me  know  and 
I  can  bring  along  such  men  as  H.  S.  Gans, 
recently  our  assemblyman ;  M.  J.  Cheatham, 
now  our  postmaster;  H.  C.  Swain,  for 
twelve  years  our  county  treasurer;  E.  L. 
Cullen,  for  ten  years  deputy  treasurer;  J. 
M.  Osborn,  now  with  the  N.  E.  at  Chico; 
L.  W.  Warmoth,  now  leading  business  man 
of  Paskenta ;  all  of  this  county,  all  men  who 
made  good  as  their  after  life  shows,  all  men 
who  felt  that  they  were  pushed  out  of  the 
work." 


*     * 
* 


Fluidity  in  Book  Distribution 

In  distributing  free  textbooks  some  coun- 
ty superintendents  are  finding  inequalities. 
When  a  teacher  makes  requisition  for  books 
several  months  before  they  come,  she  natur- 
ally misses  her  estimate  sometimes.  Some 
books  are  too  few  and  some  are  too  many. 
Superintendent  Reynolds  of  Ventura  county 
found  several  hundred  books  in  the  schools 
of  his  county  that  were  not  being  used. 

Since  the  county  superintendent  is  the 
only  officer  who  goes  about  to  all  the 
schools  in  person^  it  is  common  sense  for 
him  to  have  authority  to  adjust  these  in- 
equalities in  person,  and  whatever  author- 
ity may  be  will  be  given  to  him.  If  he  had 
a  small  stock  of  books,  so  that  he  could 
hand   over  a  speller    or    a    primer  directly 


when  he  found  a  youngster  needing  one, 
what  a  lot  of  routine  would  be  cut  out. 
Otherwise  the  teacher  would  have  to  write 
a  requisition  for  the  speller,  the  clerk  would 
have  to  sign  it,  the  superintendent  would 
have  to  approve  it,  the  State  would  have  to 
file  it — and  in  two  months  the  youngster 
would  get  the  book. 

All  county  superintendents  who  are  able 
to  undertake  it  should  take  up  surplus  books 
on  their  rounds  and  redistribute  them 
where  they  are  needed.  In  doing  this,  the 
superintendent  may  even  order  of  the  State 
office  small  stocks  of  the  books  he  needs  in 
addition  to  those  he  takes  up.  In  thus  tak- 
ing up  and  giving  out  books,  he  should  see 
to  it  that  the  book  record  of  the  teacher  is 
kept  straight  by  entering  both  transactions. 
Each  district  is  responsible  for  the  books  it 
gets. 


*     * 
* 


Retirement  Salary  Law 

The  retirement  salary  law  is  now  being 
slowly  put  into  effect.  It  is  an  experiment, 
accepted  on  suspicion  and  is  not  by  any 
means  on  a  firm  footing,  as  yet.  The  teach- 
ing profession  will  get  vast  benefit  from  it 
in  the  years  of  the  future  if  they  are  great 
enough  and  farseeing  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  regard  it  now  with  moderation, 
support  it  unselfishly  and  foster  it  until  it  is 
firmly  established  in  law  and  crystallized  in 
public  opinion.  The  teachers  of  the  State 
make  a  fatal  mistake  if  they  do  not  loyally 
accept  it  and  pay  up  their  stipends.  Many 
a  little  makes  a  mickel.  If  everyone  meets 
his  responsibility,  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  month  will  result,  which  will  amount  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  per  year. 

Those  teachers  who  were  under  employ- 
ment on  the  16th  of  last  June  have  the  op- 
tion of  joining  or  not,  as  they  choose.  They 
•  must  choose  and  sign  their  notice  of  inten- 
tion before  January  1st  next,  or  be  forever 
barred.  This  date  is  of  significance  only  to 
those  who  were  under  employment  June 
16th. 

Should  one  join? 

Certainly.  By  all  means.  Why  not?  A 
dollar  a  month  is  a  bagatelle  to  the  benefits 
it  will  bring. 

But  you  won't  teach  thirty  years,  you 
know  you  won't!  Beware  of  rash  judg- 
ments. You  don't  know  what  you'll  have 
to  do.  Get  in  line  for  retirement  while  you 
can— cast  a  little  bread  on  the  waters  for 
others,  and  it  may  return  to  yourself. 

Going  to  marry?  Ah  well,  man  proposes 
but  God  disposes.  Keep  your  certificate 
alive  and  get  in  line  for  retirement!  No  life 
insurance  is  so  cheap.    Life  is  uncertain.  In 
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ten  years   or  twenty  you   may   easily  be   a 

widow  of  either  the  grass  or   sod   variety 

and  maybe  with  a  youngster  6r  two  to  boot, 

dependent  upon  you  for  daily  bread.     How 

you  will  bless  your  lucky  stars  if  you  can 

turn  again  to  the  school  room  and  have  your 

retirement  salary  in  sight ! 

Don't  fail,  don't  neglect,  don't  temporize, 

don't  joke.     You   have   everything  to   gain 

and  little  to  lose.    Take  no  chances,  but  sign 

up  at  once. 

*     *     * 

THE  STATE  FEDERATION  OF 

SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

One  of  the  greatest  organizations  in  the 
State  is  the  School  Women's  Federation. 
The  president,  Mrs.  Clara  Partridge,  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Fitz  Gerald,  and 
Alice  R.  Power,  the  treasurer,  arranged  for 
a  special  luncheon  at  the  Sequoia  Club  ban- 
quet rooms  on  October  25.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray  and  Sallie 
J.  Jones.  A  special  music  program  was 
•rendered.  The  resolutions  adopted  are  of 
such  a  character  and  enumerate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  so  well  that  they 
are  printed  in   full : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  take  part  in  the 
social  as  well  as  the  professional  aspects  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Further,  that  the  de- 
tails and  methods  be  made  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  different  clubs  and  that  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting 
be  sent  to  them. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
that  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
should  not  be  exploited  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational display  during  the  exposition  year. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Club  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  conservation  of  the  youth  of 
our  State  and  therefore  heartily  indorses 
the  formation  of  a  State-wide  non-sectarian- 
movement  which  shall  be  a  permanent  or- 
ganization similar  in  force  and  effect  to  the 
Travelers'  Aid. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  the  school  as  a  civic  and 
social  center  be  considered  by  this  body  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs  with  a  view  to 
definite  action  and  to  devise  means  for  the 
arousing  and  education  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  subject. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
do  hereby  declare  themselves  of  the  opinion 
that  no  class  in  the  public  schools  should 
exceed  in  number  forty  pupils. 

6.  Resolved,  That  this  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  indorses  the  Ore- 
gon plan  of  credits  for  home  industry. 

7.  Whereas,  a  strong  sentiment  exists 
favoring  the  holding  of  administrative  and 
other  positions  by  those  best  fitted,  there- 
fore be  it  resolved : 

1st.  That  efficiency,  experience  and  per- 
sonality be  considered  in  assigning  said 
positions  without  regard  to  sex. 


2nd.  That  compensation  should  be  on  the 
same  basis  irrespective  of  sex. 

8.  Whereas,  the  public  school  system  of 
California  has  entered  upon  a  new  era 
marked  by  the  enactment  of  a  pension  law 
which  is  primarily  a  recognition,  not  of  an 
individual  but  of  services  faithfully  per- 
formed, and 

Whereas,  it  has  brought  into  the  lives  of 
those  who,  like  soldiers,  have  been  devoted 
to  public  service  the  pleasant  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  the  comfortable  assurance  of  free- 
dom from  want  in  the  years  to  come,  while 
to  others  to  whom  the  look-ahead  is  a  long 
one  it  may  mean  added  culture  and  equip- 
ment which  will  be  translated  into  efficiency, 
and 

Whereas,  from  whichever  point  we  look 
we  see  the  betterment  of  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  betterment  of  the  teachers,  be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  hereby  do  most 
heartily  thank  the  Governor,  Mr._  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  especially  Messrs.  James  Ryan 
and  A.  E.  Boynton,  Attorney  Matthew  I. 
Sullivan  and  all  other  friends  whose  work 
made  the  enactment  possible,  for  this  wise 
and  just  law  which  has  helped  to  give  Cali- 
fornia a  place  among  the  progressive  gov- 
ernments of  the  world. 

Committe  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
Chairman,  Miss  Agnes  Howe;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Brogan,  Miss  Jessie 
Williamson,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Sullivan. 

Committee  on  Fleadquarters  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Host  Building:  Chairman,  Miss 
Agnes  Regan ;  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Ball,  Miss  E.  V.  Hall,  Miss 
Irine  Kidder,  Miss  Sallie  J.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Co-operation  with  Chair- 
man of  Education,  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs :  Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
George;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Wilmans,  Miss  E. 
McFadden,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  McLeod. 

Committee  on  Resolutions  for  Annual 
Meeting  December,  1913,  Hotel  Oakland: 
Chairman,  Miss  Pauline  Hart;  Miss  Mar- 
garet C.  Burke,  Miss  Lyda  Carroll,  Miss 
Elsie  M.  Schon,  Miss  Ruth  Royce,  Miss  D. 
Lottman,  Miss  B.  J.  Barrows. 

Committee  on  "Worth-while  Lectures  :" 
Chairman,  Miss  E.  M.  Bonney,  Miss  Ellen 
Falton,  Miss  Louise  F.  Bray,  Miss  Lucy  F. 
Adams,  Miss  Adella  Gay,  Miss  Edna  Find- 
ley. 

Committee  on  Travelers'  Aid  (General 
Committee — each  one  to  appoint  two  assist- 
ants from  her  club  and  report  the  same  to 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion who  will  notify  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Sanborn, 
president  Women's  Board  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition)  :  Miss  Maude  S.  Greene, 
Mrs.  Nettie  Gaines,  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Edith  Ayer,  Miss  Lulu  V.  Morgan, 
Miss  Hattie  H.  Jacobs,  Miss  Janet  Wade. 
*     *     * 

Raymond  Cree  has  called  his  institute  for 
December  15,  16  and  17.  Superintendent 
Cree  always  makes  his  institute  week  a 
great  public  service  occasion,  and  teachers 
and  citizens  enjoy  the  intellectual  treat. 


SAVING  TIME   IN  EDUCATION 

There  is  a  waste  of  at  least  two  years  in 
the  present  plan  of  American  education. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  educators  in  a  report 
on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Education"  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

This  conclusion  follows  an  investigation 
lasting  nearly  ten  years  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  of 
which  President  James  H.  Baker  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  is  chairman.  The 
committee  have  endeavored  to  form  a  plan 
that  would  do  away  with  the  two-year  loss. 
They  propose  that  six  years  be  assigned  to 
the  elementary  school  instead  of  eight  as 
at  present;  that  the  high  school  period  be 
from  age  twelve  to  eighteen,  divided  into 
two  parts  of  four  and  two  years  each;  that 
college  work  extend  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty, or  sixteen  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
method  of  distributing  the  last  two  second- 
ary years ;  and  that  graduate  or  professional 
work  at  a  university  cover  the  years  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four.  This  would  enable 
boys  and  girls  to  get  ample  vocational 
training  after  the  age  of  twelve;  it  would 
enable  those  who  go  on  to  college  to  get 
through  their  college  work  at  the  age  of 
twenty;  and  it  would  save  the  professional 
man  from  having  to  wait  until  twenty-seven 
to  start  his  professional  career. 

The  report  insists  that  the  present  ele- 
mentary course  is  too  long;  that  the  ground 
now  covered  in  eight  years  can  be  covered 
just  as  efficiently  in  six,  allowing  secondary 
work  to  begin  at  the  age  of  twelve.  To 
save  on  elementary  schooling  they  urge : 
"Choose  the  most  important  subjects  and 
the  most  important  topics ;  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  first-rate  facts  and  principles 
and  tenth-rate.  Confine  the  period  of  ele- 
mentary education  to  mastering  the  tools 
of  education.  Include  the  last  two  years  of 
the  present  elementary  school  in  the  period 
of  secondary  education  and  begin  the  study 
of  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra, 
constructive  geometry,  elementary  science 
and  history  two  years  earlier  than  at  pres- 
ent." 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating on  a  few  valuable  studies :  "The 
great  mistake  of  our  education  is  to  sup- 
pose that  quantity  and  strain  constitute 
education.  Education  is  a  question  of  doing 
a  few  essential  things  well  and  without 
over-strain.  The  college  has  committed  a 
grievous  mistake  in  demanding  ever  more 
in  quantity  rather  than  in  quality  produced 
under  condition  of  healthy  normal  develop- 
ment." 

The  report  takes  up  the  problem  of  sav- 
ing time  in  education  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  college,  the  school,  and. society  at 
large,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  pupil; 
and  it  contains  opinions  on  every  phase  of 
the  question  from  representative  school 
men  and  the  general  public. 
*  ^*     * 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  Normal 
School  building  at  Los  Angeles  was  laid 
on  November  18  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
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Harvard    Undergraduates    and    Their  Poor 
English 

Members  of  the  Harvard  University  Cor- 
poration are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
college  boys  write  English.  A  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  is  to  be  made; 
entrance  examination  papers  and  other 
written  work  of  the  students  are  to  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  class 
and  cause  of  the  defects  and  their  cure. 

The  Reason  Why 

Take  it  from  a  plain  ordinary  everyday 
assistant  teacher  in  the  public  schools  the 
reason  is  easy  to  find.  Many  of  our  chil- 
dren are  foreign  born  or  native  born  of 
foreign  parents.  They  have  no  home  at- 
mosphere of  correct  speech.  Others  who 
are  the  descendants  of  educated  parents 
freely  mingle  with  those  whose  speech  is 
grammatically  incorrect,  whose  every 
breath  registers  a  solecism  or  perpetrates  a 
barbarism  of  language.  This  leads  to  the 
corruption  of  the  mother  tongue.  This  pro- 
cess is  often  accelerated  by  the  deliberate 
use  of  slang,  the  intentional  adoption  of  the 
alleged  witticisms  of  monologists  and  the 
degrading  influences  of  the  funny  papers. 
The  illustrated  comic  supplement  is  a  power- 
ful and  widely  disseminated  force  in  cor- 
rupting the  minds  and  hearts  and  speech  of 
our  youth. 
The  American   Youth   "Detests   Grammar" 

Through  such  influences  as  these,  the 
American  youth  grows  to  manhood.  Too 
often  in  his  school  life  he  is  allowed  to 
slouch  through  his  work,  expressing  him- 
self with  carelessness  and  indifference  as 
to  the  established  forms  or  with  an  absolute 
defiance  of  all  the  canons  of  culture,  refine- 
ment or  even  of  ordinary  clarity  of  speech. 

He  generally  "detests"  grammar,  asks 
contemptuously  "Of  what  good  is  that  in 
business?"  and  utterly  refuses  to  buckle 
down  to  good  hard  work  on  any  abstract 
subject.  The  child  wants  to  be  entertained, 
amused,  deluded  into  the  belief  that  real 
work  can  be  play. 

No  Interest — No  Work? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  seek  to  interest 
children  in  their  duties,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks,  but  if  they  show  no 
interest  in  their  work  shall  they  therefore 
be  excused  from  the  work?  Who  will  main- 
tain that  the  practice  of  the  scales  or  the 
repetition  of  the  multiplication  table  is  in 
itself  of  absorbing  interest  or  of  clear  in- 
telligibility to  the  child?  But  they  have  to 
be  mastered  just  the  same  these  scales, 
and  the  multiplication  tables,  too,  do  they 
not? 

The  opening  intellect,  the  unfolding 
powers  of  a  child's  mind,  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand  the  importance  of  every 
study  nor  to  appreciate  with  prophetic  in- 
sight the  value  of  every  exercise  or  task 
required  of  him. 


What  Shall  Be  Done? 

Admit  the  condition,  face  the  fact,  that 
our  young  people  use  faulty  English,  violate 
the  ordinary  rules  of  language,  lapse  into 
slang  as  the  most  convenient  medium  for 
the  limited  expression  of  their  mediocre 
ideas.  What  shall  be  done  about  it?  Wait 
until  they  go  to  the  university  and  correct 
it  there?  Many  of  our  children  will  never 
go  to  the  university.  I  have  small  patience 
with  the  spirit  that  prompts  some  educators 
to  say:  "Let  the  high  school  teach  gram- 
mar, or  "Let  the  university  do  it."  Our 
children  should  receive  the  foundation  for 
their  life  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 
When  a  boy  leaves  the  grammar  school  as 
a  graduate  he  should  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  a  power  of 
expressing  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  ability 
to  detect  the  meaning,  the  innermost 
thought  in  the  language  or  expression  of 
others.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  own  education  by  himself,  if  need  be. 
He  will  be  able  to  understand. 
Obsolescent  Ideas 

Too  long  have  we  labored  under  the  idea 
that  if  a  teacher  were  not  teaching,  or  talk- 
ing, all  the  time  (and  the  terms  are  not 
synonymous),  she  was  not  earning  her 
salary.  There  still  are  principals  who  re- 
port against  a  teacher  as  inefficient  if  ever 
they  see  her  at  her  desk.  Their  idea  of  ef- 
ficiency in  a  teacher  is  of  the  peripatetic 
variety,  the  teacher  must  be  on  her  feet 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  like  a 
policeman  on  a  beat,  in  order  to  keep  the 
children  at  work. 

Rigid  Drill  Desired 

In  the  desire  to  make  the  teachers  earn 
their  salary  as  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please 
walking  match,  too  often  the  idea  has  been 
ignored  that  the  child  should  be  taught  con- 
centration of  effort,  of  centralizing  his  ideas, 
his  mental  activity,  in  silence  upon  what  is 
before  him,  working  out  his  own  problems, 
first  by  recognizing  their  difficulty,  then  in 
overcoming  it.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  for 
our  boys  and  girls  that  in  the  lower  grades, 
they  are  treated  to  a  most  rigid  drill  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar?  Are  they  old-fashioned  con- 
servatives who  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 
multiplication  table  should  be  mastered 
by  every  child  so  that  he  knows  it  for- 
ward and  backwards,  right  side  up  or  inside 
out,  whatever  the  case  may  be;  just  as  a 
blind  musician  knows  his  keys!  These  old- 
fashioned  folk  also  believe  that  "technical 
grammar"  as  is  now  its  bugbear  name, 
should  be  started  very  much  earlier  in  the 
child's  career;  that  he  should  learn  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  speech  as  early  as  the 
fourth  grade;  also  the  kinds  of  sentences, 
so  that  he  can  recognize  a  part  of  speech 
when  he  sees  it ;  or  will  know  what  kind  of 
sentence  he  is  using  when  he  asks  a  ques- 
tion or  makes  a  request. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  mental  drill 


afforded  by  simple  exercises  in  grammar 
would  be  just  as  valuable  for  "time  killers" 
as  some  of  the  alleged  "busy  work"  often 
imposed  upon  little  children,  with  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation  for  the  language 
drill  that  in  itself  it  has  an  intrinsic  value 
as  mental  discipline  and  foundational  ac- 
quisition. 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
American  youth  does  not  use  correct  forms 
of  speech  and  is  allowed  to  graduate  without 
having  acquired  the  ability  to  express  him- 
self clearly  or  to  understand  the  expression 
of  others.  No  amount  of  "composition 
writing"  will  give  this  power  to  the  youth 
unless  he  is  being  drilled  in  expression  by 
means  of  the  sentence.  In  a  future  article 
I  hope  to  enter  more  into  detail  regarding 
the  sentence  drill,  and  I  am  confident  that 
children  so  drilled  will  have  but  little 
trouble  in  sustaining  themselves  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  writing  composition. 

How  Help  the  Adult? 

But  it  often  happens  that  to  us  as  school 
teachers  there  comes  an  adult  with  the  ad- 
mission  that  he    knows  he    is    lacking  in 
power  of  speech  or  in  ability  to  supply  his 
own  deficiencies.     He    asks    for    help ;    he 
wants  to  know    how    to    educate    himself. 
How  is  his  appeal  to  be  met?    How  can  his 
need  be  recognized  and  aided?     How  then 
shall  a  man  who  knows  he  is  ungrammatical 
of  speech  and  uncultured,  improve  himself? 
This  would  be  my  advice.     I  should  say  to 
him :    "Get  a  grammar,  a  child's  text  book 
the  simpler  the  better,  and  read  it  through 
from   start  to  finish.     Go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning and  try  to  write  the  various  exer- 
cises required.    Practice  reading  aloud.  Buy 
a   child's  book  of  poems,   such  as,  for  in- 
stance,   Poems    for    Memorizing,    used    in 
our  public   schools  and  compiled  by   Miss 
Alice  Rose  Power    of    the    Edison  School. 
Read  these  poems  aloud,  yes,  aloud,  over  and 
over   again,   until   you   get  the   lilt   of  the 
measure,  the  swing  of  the  rhythm,  the  music 
of  the  rhymes.     If    possible,    learn    a  few 
stanzas  by  heart.     Read  good  prose  aloud  ; 
the  best  prose  for  reading  aloud  is  oratory 
because,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  written  com- 
position, it  is  spoken  speech.     Read  some 
one  selection    aloud    until    you    can  say  it 
"without  looking  on."    For  every  word  you 
say  or  read  try  to  think  of  another  word 
just  as  good  or  which  means  the  same,  or 
almost  the  same.     But  above  all,   become 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice 
uttering  lofty  sentiments  and  noble  words. 
Simply   from   an    educational    standpoint,   I 
can  think  of  no  better  vocal  drill  than  read- 
ing aloud  certain  of  the  Psalms,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  these 
without  receiving  a  spiritual  benefit,  a  men- 
tal and  moral  uplift.    But  in  addition  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  there  is  a  dignity  to 
the   English,   a   fullness   and   roundness   of 
word   and   tone   that  will   inspire   any   man 
who  accustoms  himself  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  reading  or  repeating  these  selec- 
tions.   By  such  practice,  an  earnest  student 
will  acquire  an  ear  for  the  best  and  purest 
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in  our  language  and  a  distaste  and  a  disgust 
for  what  is  low  and  common  in  thought, 
in  sound,  in  word,  in  deed. 

Teaching  Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Public 
Schools 
To  an  already  overloaded  course  of  study 
in  our  public  schools,  there  is  always  an  en- 
thusiast ready  to  add  one  more  responsi- 
bility to  the  conscientious  teacher.  I  say 
tn  the  conscientious  teacher;  the  others 
will  shirk  distasteful  duties.  Of  course,  all 
teachers  are  conscientious,  only  some  are 
more  so  than  others. 

One  of  the  latest  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  our 
public  schools.  As  is  usual,  everybody  has 
been  heard  upon  the  question,  the  pros  and 
cons  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
everyone,  no  matter  how  remotely  inter- 
ested, with  one  exception ;  of  course,  the 
usual  exception,  of  bringing  the  class  teach- 
er into  the  discussion. 

The  View  of  the  Class  Teacher 
Since  from  the  standpoint  of  its  presenta- 
tion the  class  teacher  is  the  one  most  inti- 
mately interested  in  the  subject  and  most 
closely  connected  with  it,  she  has  not  been 
consulted  at  all.  Club  women,  physicians, 
parents,  newspaper  mere,  orators,  even  the 
stage,  have  considered  it,  but  the  class 
teacher,  well — she  can  do  the  thinking! 

For  myself  I  have  the  thought  common  to 
many  teachers  of  long  experience  in  our 
schools.  We  recognize  that  while  ignorance 
may  know  no  harm,  ignorance  in  itself  is 
no  protection.  We  all  have  memories  of 
happenings  more  or  less  tragic  of  our  own 
school  days,  involving  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  some  one  of  our  school  mates, 
the  whispered  rumors,  the  severe  and  for- 
bidding attitude  of  our  elders,  the  stifling  of 
inquiry,  the  evasive  answers  to  earnest 
questions.  We  know  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge of  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  fair  young 
girls  who  have  passed  in  and  out  under  our 
eye.  We  know  what  we  have  read  in  the 
papers,  what  we  have  seen  on  the  stage, 
and  with  it  all  before  mind  and  heart  quick 
to  apprehend  and  eager  to  help,  we  have 
asked  ourselves :  "What  can  I  do  as  a 
teacher  to  arrest  and  rescue  just  one  girl 
from  the  way  that  leadetli  to  destruction?" 
And  what  has  been  the  answer?  Has  it 
seemed  as  if  class  instruction  in  matters  of 
sex  hygiene  would  meet  the  difficulty? 
How  Dispel  the  Miasma  of  This 
Information? 
Frankly,  no.  And  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  a  deadly,  poisonous  atmosphere  has 
been  created  and  maintained  about  such 
subjects,  from  the  first  moment  of  false, 
misleading,  confusing  or  vulgar  so-called 
information  that  child  receives  to  her  first 
honest  and  earnest  questionings  up  to  the 
time  that  she  learns  how  she  has  been  de- 
ceived. Admit  all  that.  Is  it  the  school 
teacher's  fault?  Has  she  been  remiss  in 
her  duty?  Have  boards  of  education  erred 
in  not  incorporating  sex  hygiene  in  the 
course  of  study?  Hardly.  To  do  so  is  to 
remove  one  more  responsibility  from  its 
proper  place,  from  the  parent,  and  deposit 
it  upon  the  school  teacher. 


Still  we  are  confronted  with  conditions, 
not  a  theory.  While  it  is  undeniably  true 
that  parents  should  instruct  their  children  in 
the  mysteries  of  being,  it  is  quite  as  un- 
deniably true  that  many  of  them,  nearly  all 
of  them,  do  not.  How  meet  this  condition? 
How  protect  the  boy  and  the  girl  from  the 
result  of  their  own   ignorance? 

What  Dr.  Mariana  Bertola  Says 
From  this  standpoint  it  was  with  par- 
ticular gratification  I  read  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Mariana  Bertola  at  Santa 
Rosa  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  San 
Francisco  District  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Club  last  month.  Dr.  Ber- 
tola, president  of  the  club  of  Italian  women, 
the  Vittoria  Colonna  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  herself  once  a  very  successful  and 
much  beloved  school  teacher,  a  friend  of 
John  Swett  and  at  one  time  principal  of  a 
large  public  school  in  Martinez.  Dr.  Ber- 
tola is  also  one  of  the  honored  Past  Grand 
Presidents  of  the  order  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  Hence  her 
views  will  carry  with  them  a  force  and  a 
conviction  that,  aside  from  their  intrinsic 
worth,  are  always  accorded  those  who  speak 
with  the  authority  of  recognized  worth  and 
successful  experience.  Briefly  to  sum  up 
Dr.  Bertola's  idea:  "The  family  physician 
should  make  a  thorough  physical  exam- 
ination of  both  adults  and  children  at  least 
twice  a  year  as  a  preventive  measure.  Still 
further,  the  family  physician  should  instruct 
the  parents,  and  the  parents  repeat  his  in- 
structions to  their  own  children  or,  where 
the  children  were  sufficiently  mature,  the 
family  physician  should  impart  the  instruc- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  the  par- 
ents. Thus,"  concluded  Dr.  Bertola,  "the 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  the  teachers 
and  the  young  man  would  not  suffer  the 
shock  of  public  instruction  on  a  subject 
that  should  always  be  held  sacred  and  only 
to  be  considered  reverently." 

An  Amendment  Suggested 

Without  doubt  this  suggestion  will  meet 
with  endorsement  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  amendment  that  such  instruction  to 
girls  should  be  given  either  by  a  woman 
physician  or  by  the  family  physician,  if  he 
be  a  man,  in  the  presence  of  the  girl's 
mother  or  woman  guardian. 

Marking    Examination    Papers 

"Despite  the  general  tendency  of  the  col- 


leges of  the  country  to  do  away  with  en- 
trance examination,  Harvard  will  always 
insist  upon  this  qualification  for  admission." 

Such  is  the  dictum  of  Harvard's  president, 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  and  commenting 
thereupon  the  Post  says  :  "It  means  that  in  i 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  Harvard  University 
will  refuse  to  cut  prices  on  education,  to  sell 
sheepskins  at  bargain  rates.  .  .  .  Education 
is  not  acquired  by  law, :  legacy  or  luck  but 
by  much  hard  work.  Under  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education  there  is  a  constant  pres- 
sure upon  the  standards,  forcing  them  down 
and  down  in  order  that  more  men  and 
women  may  graduate  from  college  and  be 
educated."  Instead  of  college,  the  word 
might  just  have  been  grammar  school ;  it 
is  just  as  true  of  the  grammar  school. 

Who  has  not  met  the  parent  who  insists 
that  his  boy  shall  be  allowed  to  graduate 
because  he  has  "a  job  waiting  for  him  as 
soon  as  he  finishes  school,"  or  the  mother 
who  tearfully  begs  that  her  daughter  be 
allowed  to  graduate  because  "her  graduat- 
ing dress  is  all  made ;"  and,  of  course,  she 
expected  her  "to  get  through  with  the  rest." 

When  will  the  children  and  the  parents 
realize  that  promotion  is  not  simply  going 
into  the  next  room,  that  finishing  the  course 
does  not  mean  having  sat  through  it? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
credits,  monthly  reports  and  systems  of 
markings.  How  do  the  Harvard  examiners 
mark  the  examination  papers  of  the  appli- 
cants; do  the  professors  use  figures  or  the 
letters?  Do  they  "strike  an  average"  in 
their  minds  and  mark  the  papers  E  for  ex- 
cellent, G  for  good,  F  for  fair,  U  for  unsat-I 
isfactory  and  V  P  for  very  poor?  Or  do 
they  adhere  to  the  time-honored  method  of 
numbers  and  per  cents?  What  is  required 
in  a  civil  service  examination,  per  cent  or 
letters?  That  is  what  some  of  us  want  to 
know.  To  some  conservative  teachers, 
figures  are  the  only  means  of  exact  knowl- 
edge. To  such  the  use  of  letters  has  always 
seemed  the  last  resource  of  the  lazy  teacher, 
and  indicates  not  so  much  the  standing  or 
the  attainment  of  the  pupil  as  it  is  the  record 
of  the  teacher's  mood  of  the  moment,  the 
registering  of  an  impression  more  or  less 
fleeting. 

What  is  exact  marking?  What  is  the 
need  of  the  hour?  Will  some  one  please 
tell? 


The  strongest  organization  for  business    and  shorthand  training  in  the  United  States 
Heald  Colleges  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Chico 
Reno,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     Home  School,  Gen- 
eral Office  and  Engineering  Schools  at  San  Francisco. 
Send  to  the  nearest  College  for  further  information  about  any  Course. 
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An  Official  Statement 

of 
PUBLIC     SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RE- 
TIREMENT SALARY  FUND 
BOARD 

Sacramento,   Cal., 
Nov.  15,  1913. 
To  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  California: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California, 
through  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
thereof,  have  passed  and  approved  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  retire- 
ment salaries  to  public  school  teachers  of 
this  State;  creating  a  public  school  teachers' 
retirement  salary  fund ;  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  fund ;  and  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  uses  of  such  fund." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  constituted  the 
"Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Sal- 
ary Fund  Board,"  and  upon  it  is  laid  the 
duty  of  executing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  page  22  of 
School  Law,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
public  school  teacher  in  California. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  cir- 
cular to  supplement  the  provisions  of  the  act 
by  an  announcement  of  the  rulings  of  the 
governing  board  upon  those  points  which, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  are  left  to  its 
decision,  and  to  outline  the  necessary  steps 
by  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be- 
come effective. 

This  act  takes  cognizance  of  four  classes 
of  teachers  who  may  now,  or  at  some  future 
date,  qualify  under  its  provisions : 

(a)  Public  school  teachers  who  have  al- 
ready rendered  thirty  years'  service,  at  least 
half  in  California,  and  are  qualified  under 
section  13  of  this  act;  or  who  have  rendered 
a  minimum  of  fifteen  years'  service  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  qualified  under  section  14  of 
this  act. 

With  this  class  the  matter  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  legal  proof  and  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules 
laid  down  by  this  board  under  the  authority 
of  section  11. 

:  (b)  All  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  on  June  16,  1913,  and 
who  signify  their  intention  to  be  bound  by 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this 
act,  under  the  provisions  of  section  17. 

Teachers  of  this  class  must  file  before 
January  1,  1914,  written  notification  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county,  city,  or  county  and  city  combined, 
in  which  they  are  in  service,  as  provided  in 
section  17. 

Blanks  will  be  provided  by  the  superinten-i 
dents  for  this  purpose. 

The  matter  is  optional  with  teachers  or 
this  class. 

(c)  Such  teachers  as  have  been,  or  mayj 
hereafter  be,  elected  or  appointed  subse- 
quent to  June  16,  1913,  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  State. 

The  matter  is  compulsory  with  teachers  of 
this  class. 

The  monthly  payment  provided  by  sec- 


tion 5  of  this  act  becomes  operative  in  this 
Ciass  witn  tne  nrst  month  ot  service. 

(d)  All  teachers  heretofore  retired  after 
thirty  years  service,  under  the  provisions 
oi  tne  act  ot  the  Legislature  ot  the  State  of 
Cantornia,  approved.  March  20th,  1895,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  and  administer  a 
public  school  teachers'  annuity  retirement 
iund  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  of  the 
State,"  and  acts  amendatory  thereto. 

1  eachers  ot  this  class  become  automatic- 
ally entitled  to  the  maximum  retirement 
salary. 

Au  teachers,  who  by  reason  of  incapacity 
due  to  bodily  or  mental  inhrniity,  shall  have 
retired  under  the  aloresaid  act  approved 
March  ZO,  1893,  and  acts  amendatory  there- 
of, alter  htteen  years'  service,  shall  receive, 
upon  taking  enect  of  this  act  and  during  the 
period  of  disability,  an  annual  retirement 
salary  which  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  maximum  retirement  salary  of  rive  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  said  teacher  s  time  of  ser- 
vice is  of  thirty  years.    See  section  14. 

'ihe  method  of  adjustment  of  the  mone- 
tary consideration  required  by  the  State, 
incident  to  the  immediate  retirement  of 
class  (a),  or  the  future  retirement  of  teach- 
ers of  class  (b)  and  class  (c),  is  fully  set 
forth  in  section  6  of  this  act. 

Teachers  of  class   (b)   and  class  (c)   are, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  subject  to  a 
monthly  deduction  of  one  dollar  from  their 
salary  warrants,  for  each  and  every  school . 
month  served. 

Each  and  every  monthly  school  salary 
warrant  in  favor  of  teachers  of  these  classes 
will  be  stamped  across  its  face  by  the  county 
or  city  superintendent  "Deduct  one  dollar 
from  this  warrant  for  Public  Echool  Teach- 
ers' Permanent  Fund;"  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  county,  or  city  and  county,  shall,  in 
cashing  such  warrants,  make  deduction  in 
accordance  therewith. 

Sections  13  and  14  of  this  act  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  public  school  teach- 
ers may  become  eligible  for  retirement  upon 
an  annual  retirement  salary,  either  under 
the  thirty-year  service  rule,  or  under  the 
fifteen-year  minimum  service  rule,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  15  and  16  rela- 
tive to  certification,  leaves  of  absence,  etc. 

In  counting  actual  experience  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  this  board  has  established, 
by  resolution,  that  for  qualification  under 
the  thirty-year  service  rule: 

"A  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
(180)  school  months  of  service,  rendered  in 
thirty  (30)  separate  school  years,  shall  be 
construed  as  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  this  act;  and  that  a  minimum  of  ninety 
(90)  school  months  of  service  rendered  in 
fifteen  separate  school  years,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
this  act  for  retirement  under  the  fifteen- 
year  minimum  service  provision;  provided 
that  no  school  year  in  which  less  than  six 
school  months  have  been  served,  shall  ap- 
ply under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution." 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  section  11,  this  board  further  rules  as 
follows : 


"For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  term 
'public  schools'  shall  be  construed  as  includ- 
ing day  and  evening  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  public  kindergartens  and  State 
normal  schools.  Service  as  teacher  in  any 
Federal  school,  Indian  school,  or  private 
school  can  not  be  included  in  experience 
counted  toward  retirement." 

Applications  for  retirement  salaries  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  made  in 
writing,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  Board  at  Sacramento. 

All  such  applications  shall  be  made  upon 
blanks  provided  by  this  board  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  may  be  obtained  from  all  county 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
legal  proof  of  the  necessary  facts  involved. 

The  following  will  be  required  as  legal 
proofs  of  terms  of  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act : 

1.  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  (or 
her)  application  to  the  Public  School  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board  an  affi- 
davit setting  forth  in  detail  the  dates  and 
places  of  school  service  for  the  required 
period  of  thirty  separate  school  years  and 
a  minimum  of  180  months  of  actual  teaching 
or  other  educational  work  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  This  affidavit  shall  be  supplemented 
by  certificates  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  clerk  of  school  board,  or  other 
official  authorized  to  employ  teachers  or  pay 
their  salaries,  or  by  a  certified  copy  of  the 
official  records  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  was  actually  employed  for  the 
periods  and  in  the  places  claimed  in  the  ap- 
plication. Record  of  having  been  granted  a 
life  diploma  will  not  be  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  teaching  experience. 

3.  If  any  applicant,  after  diligent  effort, 
is  unable  to  qualify  under  the  provision  of 
paragraph  2  requiring  certificates  of  service 
from   official   sources,  other  legal   evidence 
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may  be  considered  by  the  board  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

4.  The  same  general  rule  regarding 
method  of  application  and  submission  of  evi- 
dence as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  sections 
shall  apply  to  teachers  who  may  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
this  act,  providing  for  retirement  for  dis- 
ability after  a  teaching  service  of  fifteen 
years  or  more  but  less  than  thirty  years ; 
provided,  further,  that  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  required  of  the  teacher  or  school 
authorities  to  substantiate  the  claim  of 
physical  or  mental  incapacity. 

5.  It  is  evidently  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  act  to  exclude  from  the  benefits 
thereof  those  teachers  who  had  retired  from 
service  in  the  public  schools  two  years  prior 
to  the  approval  of  this  act.  If,  then,  a  re- 
tired teacher  returns  to  the  service,  not  in 
good  faith,  but  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
applying  for  the  retirement  salary,  the  board 
believes  such  action  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  act  and  will  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  same.  The  board  believes, 
however,  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
by  the  next  Legislature  by  striking  out  the 
two  years'  proviso  in  section  13  of  this  act. 

The  State  of  California  has  seen  fit  to 
honor  signally  its  public  school  teachers, 
and  to  recognize  the  value  of  their  services 
in  a  way  not  accorded  to  any  other  pro- 
fession or  occupation. 

The  very  close  and  vital  relationship  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  our  schools  and  the 
quality  of  our  citizenship  is  acknowledged 
by  the  State;  and  this  act  secures  to  the 
teachers  the  enjoyment  of  the  monetary 
fruits  of  their  service  after  that  service  shall 
have  ceased. 

This  act  adds  dignity  and  stability  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  places  the  members 
of  that  profession  on  a  par  with  the  nation's 
defenders. 

It  carries  with  it  a  very  definite  responsi- 
bility. 

Upon  the  appreciation  and  hearty  support 
of  the  teachers  of  California  depend  the 
success  and  popularity  of  this  innovation. 

Every  teacher  now  serving  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  owes  it  to  the  State  to 
signify  a  willingness  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

As  a  business  proposition,  it  is  most  at- 
tractive. The  retirement  salary  provided  is 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  $10,000  for  life. 
This  is  secured  by  insignificant  monthly  pay- 
ments, aggregating  not  to  exceed  $360.  No 
form  of  insurance  or  annuity  can  compare 
in  economy  or  generosity  with  the  benefits 
offered  by  the  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
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There  is  a  moral  obligation  of  support  and 
co-operation  incumbent  upon  every  teacher 
of  California  to  meet  their  State  half  way 
and  elect,  and  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

The  answer  to  the  State's  recognition  and 
generous  offer  rests  with  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

We  believe  that  the  response  will  be  im- 
mediate and  well  nigh  unanimous. 

By  order  of  the  board, 
W.  H.  LANGDON,' 

President. 
EDWARD  HYATT, 

Secretary. 
*     *     # 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  IN 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

The  University  of  California  has  been 
teaching  Gregg  shorthand  and  rational  type- 
writing in  the  summer  school  for  about  five 
years  and  has  trained  a  large  percentage  of 
the  teachers,  who  at  the  present"  time  are 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
commercial  high  schools. 

There  was  such  a  demand  for  this  work 
that,  beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  the 
University  put  in  a  regular  course,  appoint- 
ing Mr.  J.  Evan  Armstrong  as  instructor, 
with  assistants. 

University  extension  courses  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  are  also  offered  by 
correspondence,  in  class  and  by  lectures. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  University  in 
the  day  and  evening  classes  are : 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Taquigrafia 
Fonetica  Gregg-Pani ;  Rational  Typewrit- 
ing, SoRelle;  Office  Training  for  Stenog- 
raphers, Cutler  and  SoRelle. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
shorthand  course  at  the  University  is  the 
lecture  course.  Instruction  in  this  course  is 
more  general  in  character  than  that  offered 
in  class  and  through  correspondence.  It 
aims  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  educational 
questions  pertaining  to  secretarial  and  busi- 
ness efficiency  and  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  latest  developments  in  the  way  of 
office  appliance  and  practice.  Lectures  are 
given  on  the  following  subjects:  The  His- 
tory of  Shorthand,  The  Psychology  of  Short- 
hand, Shorthand  and  Phonetics,  The  Busi- 
ness Man's  English,  Effective  Correspond- 
ence, Commercial  Value  of  Enthusiasm, 
Keeping  Tab,  or  System  in  the  Office,  Ef- 
ficiency. 

The  demand  for  admission  to  the  short- 
hand and  typewriting  classes  at  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  beyond  the  expectation  of,  and 
the  equipment  and  force  supplied  by,  the 
regents  of  the  University.  The  class  was 
started  in  one  of  the  class  rooms  in  Califor- 
nia Hall  at  the  University  but  soon  outgrew 
it  and  the  University  was  compelled  to  rent 
an  outside  office  building  for  the  classes. 
The  work  done  is  excellent,  giving  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  course  in  Gregg  short- 
hand, Rational  typewriting  and  Office  Train- 
ing for  Stenographers,  by  teachers  who  have 
had  experience  as  well  as  education. 

Frances  Efnnger-Raymond. 


CALIFORNIA— Stockton,  Visalia,  Pacific 
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The  above  are  a  few  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Cities  that  have  adopted 
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The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 

By   Frederick   Olschewski 


Open  Window  School  Rooms 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  at 
the  Bache  School  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  winter  session  of  1912,  in  which  it  was 
proven  that  very  different  results  would  be 
obtained  from  pupils  mentally  and  physical- 
ly if  they  were  housed  in  rooms  filled  with 
cold,  crisp,  invigorating  winter  air  instead 
of  overheated  and  ill-ventilated  rooms. 

Two  third  grade  classes,  normal  and  sim- 
ilar in  every  respect,  were  selected  for  the 
test.  The  one  class  was  left  to  the  usually 
heated  and  ventilated  school  room,  the 
other  class  was  taken  into  a  non-heated 
room  in  which  the  windows  were  constantly 
kept  wide  open  and  in  which  only  occasion- 
ally heat  was  used  to  bring  the  temperature 
to  SO  degrees  Fahrenheit.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  woolen  blankets,  sweaters,  woolen 
caps  and  knitted  woolen  gloves  that  were 
used  by  the  children  as  occasion  demanded, 
conditions  were  the  same  as  those  which 
existed  in  the  heated  and  ventilated  room 
with  which  the  comparison  was  being  made. 
Results,  however,  were  rather  different.  It 
was  found  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  of 
experiment  that  the  children  in  the  open- 
window  room  had  made  an  average  gain 
of  two  pounds,  as  against  one  pound  by  the 
children  of  the  other  room  and  in  tests  as 
to  their  class  work  also  there  was  a  corres- 
pondingly higher  percentage. 

The  experiment,  although  rather  short  in 
point  of  time,  was  yet  gratifying  in  its  re- 
sult, and  will  serve  as  a  good  example  for 
further  attempts  to  secure  the  necessary 
hygienic  conditions  not  only  in  the  schools 
but  in  the  home  as  well,  where  many  are 
prone  to  preach  but  less  ready  to  practice. 

Congress   Sets   Convicts  Above   Children 

Secretary  Owen  B.  Jovejoy  of  the  Nat- 
ional Child  Labor  Committee  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  action  of  Congress  in 
incorporating  in  the  new  tariff  the  clause 
which  bars  from  import  the  products  of  con- 
vict labor,  and  omitting  the  sister  clause 
which  similarly  referred  to  child  labor,  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  policies  hitherto  pur- 
sued. In  more  than  one  State  the  eight  hour 
day  was  established  for  adults  in  prison 
work  rooms  before  it  was  decreed  for  child- 
ren in  factories. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  that  Senator  Borah 
last  June  proposed  to  exclude  from  importa- 
tion all  goods  made  by  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
a  great  protest  arose,  not  only  here  but 
abroad.  The  foreign  press,  always  ready  to 
believe  any  American  issue  the  result  of 
business  combine,  denominated  us  a  nation 
of  hyprocrites.  Small  wonder  that  Congress 
yielded  to  the  clamor  within  and  without, 
and  finally  after  first  mutilating  the  meas- 
ure beyond  recognition,  killed  it  on  its  final 
passage, 
i  Although  the   passage   of  the   bill  gives 


precedence  to  business  over  the  claims  of 
childhood,  an  important  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  exclusion  of  convict  goods.  There 
is  a  great  significance  to  this,  and  the  fact 
will  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  great  re- 
sults. The  exclusion  of  convict  goods  es- 
tablishes the  claim  of  social  conditions  upon 
international  regulation,  and  makes  the 
world-wide  prohibition  of  child  labor  ulti- 
mately inevitable. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  in  America 

The  action  of  the  New  York  immigration 
authorities  was  finally  overruled  by  Com- 
missioner Caminetti,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
was  allowed  to  land.  To  deport  her  would 
have  been  justifiable;  to  allow  her  to  land 
was  magnanimous,  and  perhaps  not  without 
a  shade  of  contempt. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  seems  to  make  no  secret 
of  her  intentions  to  raise  money ;  where  that 
money  will  go  to  is  a  useless  question. 
Peculiar  the  fact,  that  when  Europeans  need 
money  they  turn  to  America.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  financial  success  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  will  be  as  much  a  failure  as  the 
doctrines  she  preaches  in  return  for  this 
money  are  sure  to  be.  Arson,  bomb-throw- 
ing and  rioting  are  by  no  means  the  nicest 
methods  of  securing  a  desired  end,  even- 
though  that  end  be  one  which  finds  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  our  men  and 
women.  The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  in  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
is  gratifying,  and  proves  what  was  largely 
expected. 

An  Amendment  Offered  by  Senator  Works 

Senator  John  D.  Works  of  California  is 
striking  a  serious  blow  at  the  liquor  traffic, 
by  going  at  the  very  root  of  the  question. 
He  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which,  if  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
will  prohibit  the  importation,  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  distilled  liquors  containing  alco- 
hol in  the  United  States,  within  three  years 
after  such  ratification.  The  handsome  rev- 
enue derived  by  the  United  States,  which 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1913  amounted 
to  $156,617,600.59,  Senator  Works  proposes 
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to   raise   in   part   at   least  by   doubling   the 
taxes  on  other  non-distilled  liquors. 

The  measure  is  a  bold  stroke,  and  if  it 
should  pass,  more  result  will  have  been  ob- 
tained within  a  few  years  than  the  ordinary 
prohibition  campaigning  could  have  accom- 
plished in — it  is  difficult  to  surmise  how 
much  time.  The  question  of  whether  it  is 
better  to  protect  commercial  interests  or  to 
sacrifice  them  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
herent weak,  will  then  become  easier  of 
solution  by  having  reached  a  more  definite 
shape. 

The  Rural  Banking  System 

A  definite  result  has  been  obtained  from 
the  recent  European  investigations  regard- 
ing rural  credits  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Agriculture  Co-operation.  The  re- 
sult is  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Fletcher  of  Florida  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  rural  banking  system. 

There  are  to  be  three  separate  classes  of 
institutions :  local,  state  and  a  national  rural 
bank  of  the  United  States  located  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  local  national  rural  bank  is  to  have 
a  minimum  capital  of  $2,000,  and  is  to  be 
confined  in  its  operations  to  a  small  district 
and  owned  and  operated  by  the  local  farm- 
ers. It  is  this  unit  of  the  system  from 
which  most  immediate  good  should  come. 
This  bank  should  allow  the  small  farmer 
who  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
borrow  money  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  develop  his  land  and  attempt  much  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  enterprise  at  present 
impossible.  Our  present  banking  system, 
built  up  and  adopted  to  suit  the  needs  of 
commercial  and  manufacturings  classes  is 
totally  unfit  to  help  the  farmer,  and  conse- 
quently he  finds  it  difficult  to  borrow  money 
or  if  he  succeeds  he  must  pay  a  compar- 
atively higher  rate  of  interest.  The  farm- 
er's assets  are  if  anything  more  secure  than 
ordinary  commercial  security.  But  his  loans 
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extend  over  a  considerable  time,  and  for  that 
reason  it  should  be  not  only  made  easier 
for  him  to  borrow,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate  as 
well.  The  speedy  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  will  result  in  many  and  prosperous 
farms,  a  nation's  choicest  asset. 

Russia  Becoming  Less  Dark 

It  is  seldom  that  a  murder  trial  will 
awaken  such  universal  interest  and  protest 
as  in  the  case  of  Mendel  Beilis,  recently 
tried  for  murder  in  Russia.  But  the  reason 
for  that  was  that  there  was  another  motive 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  this  belief  was 
as  general  as  were  the  protests.  The  Czar's 
evident  intention  and  desire  was  another 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews.  That  Beilis 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  was  the 
belief  of  all  able  to  think,  and  the  Czar's 
demand  for  his  death  was  therefor  as 
ludicrous  as  his  secret  desires  were  savage. 

But  the  Czar  made  a  mistake,  and  the 
jury  that  tried  the  Jew,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
viction demanded  by  their  autocrat,  set  him 
free.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  gradual 
advance  of  civilization  is  going  on  in  Rus- 
sia as  elsewhere,  and  is  steadily  undermin- 
ing the  regal  power.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  Beilis  would  have  been  condemned  for 
a  certainty;  today  he  is  .set  free,  although 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Czar's  command. 
The  stand  made  by  this  jury  for  truth  and 
justice  as  against  prejudice  and  tyranny  is 
encouraging,  something  that  begins  to  Coun- 
terbalance the  impression  created  by  the  ex- 
pression "in  darkest  Russia." 
*     *     * 

EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN 
Edward  H.  Pfeiffer 

Exceptional  children — what  are  excep- 
tional children?  is  the  question  often  asked. 
Do  you  know  the  little  boy  selling  papers 
at  the  corner?  Do  you  know  the  little  boy 
whizzing  past  in  his  father's  limousine? 
The  little  boy  huddled  over  a  book  study- 
ing? The  little  boy  in  the  vacant  lot  swing- 
ing a  baseball  bat?  The  little  blind  boy,  the 
little  mental  defective,  the  little  deaf  lad? 
The  little  boy  standing,  perhaps,  at  this  very 
moment,  before  the  judge  charged  with 
juvenile  delinquency?  Do  you  know  the 
little  girl  playing  with  her  doll?  The  little 
girl  reciting  her  piece  on  -the  school  plat- 
form? The  little  girl  at  home  minding  the 
baby?  The  little  girl  in  the  park  with  her 
governess?  The  little  girl  writhing  in  hos- 
pital? Do  you  know  yourselves,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago?  Well,  then, 
you  know  what  they  are,  the  exceptional 
children. 

Education  is  gradually  adapting  itself  to 
the  particular  needs  of  each  one  of  these 
children  and  is  abandoning  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  making  the  children,  all  the 
children,  regardless  of  strength,  aptitudes, 
capabilities,  adapt  themselves  to  a  rigid, 
stereotyped  course  of  study.  Soon,  too,  the 
parents  of  the  world  will  likewise  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  individuality  of  each  child 
and  will  no  longer  attempt  to  mold  children 
but  will  be  intent  upon  helping  each  child 
to  realize  itself. 

School  Democracy 

Education  in     a     democracy,     moreover, 


means  that  all  children  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  and  expand,  and  since 
the  State  compels  every  child  to  attend 
school,  the  State  must  assure  to  every  child 
the  same  advantages  as  its  comrades.  Special 
classes  have,  therefore,  been  formed  in 
many  of  the  leading  cities  wherein  blind, 
deaf,  crippled,  anaemic,  feeble-minded  and 
other  exceptional  children  may  receive 
special  attention  and  instruction  suited  to 
their  needs  and  possibilities;  and  progres- 
sive educators  are  now  engaged  studying 
the  so-called  "normal  child"  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  not  possible  further  to 
classify  children  so  that  special  classes  may 
be  established  and  special  instruction  given 
to  the  various  types  of  children  to  be  found 
in  the  normal  group.  A  careful  and  con- 
tinued study  of  children's  minds  may  enable 
psychologists  and  teachers  one  day  to  ar- 
rive at  certain  tests  whereby  they  can  dis- 
tinguish the  child-dreamer  from  the  child- 
craftsman  and  the  child-adventurer  from 
the  child-hermit,  whereby,  in  a  word,  each 
child  may  be  diagnosed  in  a  general  way,  so 
that  he  may  receive  special  teaching  which 
will  help  him  develop  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  abilities.  In  this  sense  every  child  may 
be  called  an  exceptional  child,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  exceptional  children  probably  holds 
the  key  to  the  education  of  the  future. 

The  New  Faith 

Exceptional  children,  even  in  a  narrower 
sense,  are  not  always  crippled,  feeble- 
minded, blind,  anaemic,  deaf,  diseased.  They 
are  not  always  blighted.  Often  they  are 
only  neglected,  stunted,  twisted  aside — out 
of  the  sun.  They  do  not  always  need 
schools,  clinics,  teachers,  doctors  to  right 
them.  Sometimes  they  only  need  someone 
to  listen,  to  believe  in  them.  Often  repul- 
sive excresences,  fungi  of  the  mind  and  body, 
disfigure  them,  but  it  is  not  always  their 
fault. 

We  like  to  believe  that  it  is  never  their 
fault.  We  like  to  believe  that  in  each  one 
of  these  growing  things,  despite  its  ugliness, 
despite  its  blemishes,  despite  its  rough  outer 
covering,  smelling  of  and  still  plastered  with 
the  soil,  there  is  deep  within  an  infinitesimal 
something,  microscopic,  unseeable,  which  is 
Evolution,  Truth,  God — call  it  what  you 
will ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  time  each 
one  of  these  divinely  human  seeds  will  come 
into  perfect  flower.  And  this  faith  is  a  new 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  children,  not  the 
one  we  bring  to  them  but  the  one  they 
brine  to  us. 


The  Blind 

Blind  children  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  being  educated  in 
the  same  schools  with  seeing  children  and 
they  again  and  again  outstrip  in  scholarship 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  possessed  of  all 
their  faculties.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  a  blind  boy  or  girl  to  win  a 
prize  or  medal  in  elementary  or  high  school 
and  in  college  to  be  awarded  highest  honors 
and  to  be  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a 
supreme  mark  of  honor. 

Special  classes  have  been  organized  in  the 
public  schools  for  these  blind  children,  who 
not  many  decades  ago  were  looked  upon 
half  with  pity  and  half  with  fear  as  a  type 
of  weak-minded  individuals  and  who  sat 
helpless  and  uninstructed  in  their  homes  or 
in  asylums,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  For,  in  those  days,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and 
even  when  it  had  been  invented  the  imple- 
ments and  books  needed  in  this  connection 
were  so  expensive  and  uncommon  that  only 
the  richest  could  afford  to  secure  them. 
Nowadays,  however,  homes  for  the  blind 
have  reading  rooms  for  the  sightless,  and 
children  who  cannot  see  are  taught  the  al- 
phabet and  how  to  read  from  raised  letters 
which  they  feel  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 
Blind  magazines  are  published  by  private 
philanthrophy,  and  the  classics  in  every 
tongue  are  printed  for  them  in  their  raised 
type.  A  blind  boy  or  girl  today  can  not 
only  learn  enough  to  complete  a  public 
school  course  satisfactorily,  but  may  even 
enter  college,  graduate,  and  speak  the  mod- 
ern and  read  the  ancient  languages  and  dis- 
pute with  the  wise  men  of  the  world  in 
science,  philosophy,  art  and  politics. 

How  They  See 

Blind  children  in  the  public  schools  have 
a  classroom  for  themselves  with  black- 
boards, desks,  nature  study  material  like  the 
other  children,  but  when  you  stand  outside 
the  door  of  their  room,  you  will  probably 
hear  almost  continually  a  low  ticking  sound 
or  a  sharp  clicking  one.  The  former  is  the 
sound  of  their  writing  through  their  metal 
sheets  and  the  latter  of  their  typewriters. 

Entering   the   room,   you   will    see   these 
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children  bending  over  their  books  in  raised 
type,  or  at  their  typewriters,  or  writing  with 
a  stylus  on  paper.  They  have  a  wooden 
board  about  the  size  of  a  slate  upon  which 
they  lay  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  over  the  sheet 
of  paper  they  place  a  metal  sheet  perforated 
with  hexagonal  holes  through  which  the 
blind  pupil  with  his  stylus  punches  into  the 
paper  raised  points,  various  combinations 
of  which,  differing  by  their  position  and 
number,  represent  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, numbers  and  punctuation  marks.  In 
this  way  they  write,  and  when  they  are 
finished,  they  take  out  the  piece  of  paper  and 
pass  their  finger  tips  over  the  raised  points 
and  read.  Their  books  are  printed  in  the 
same  way  on  heavy  paper  or  on  copper,  and 
maps  are  made  for  them  where  a  raised  un- 
broken line  will  represent  a  boundary,  a 
broken  line  a  river,  a  star  a  capital,  a  cross 
a  large  city,  a  semi-circle  a  mountain,  a 
series  of  wavy  lines  a  sea  coast,  a  dotted 
surface  water. 

They  also  have  special  counting  boards  of 
metal  with  octagonally  shaped  holes  into 
which  they  insert  metal  slugs  in  the  various 
positions  possible  to  represent  the  numerals. 
They  learn  to  use  the  typewriter  by  the 
touch  system  and  they  handle  nature  ma- 
terial, flowers,  plants,  birds,  minerals,  nests 
and  the  like  and  so  learn  to  "see"  them. 
Emancipated 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  developing 
them  physically,  and  they  are  taught  to  sit 
and  walk  erectly,  and  several  times  during 
the  school  day  they  are  given  setting  up 
exercises.  A  specially  trained  teacher  in- 
structs them,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  read 
and  write  rapidly,  they  attend  the  regular 
classes  with  sighted  children.  Their  teacher, 
who  can  read  raised  type,  transcribes  their 
compositions  and  written  work  into  every- 
day script  so  that  the  regular  teachers  can 
correct  the  work  of  the  blind  children  at  the 
same  time  that  they  correct  the  work  of 
seeing  children 

The  establishment  of  these  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  has 
marked  the  emancipation  of  the  blind.  The 
blind  child  is  no  longer  an  individual  cir- 
cumscribed and  set  apart,  neglected  at  home 
or  huddled  in  an  asylum.  The  blind  child 
now  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
seeing  child  and  not  only  hears  the  voices 
of  comrades,  friends  and  teachers  but  also 
mingles  with  those  who  have  all  their 
faculties  and  takes  his  place  in  the  world  as 
an  active  human  being,  as  a  participator  in 
the  life  about  him  and  a  factor  in  the  world's 
work.  He  is  no  longer  a  charge  upon  so- 
ciety's hands  but  a  force  doing  his  little 
share  towards  progress.  By  learning  to  help 
himself  he  learns  to  help  others,  and  by 
helping  him  the  State  helps  itself. 


Something  New  and  Efficient  in  Public  School  Readers 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 


Next  month's  article  will  treat  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf    child. — Editor. 

*       *       * 

San  Francisco,  one  of  the  few  large  cities 
without  kindergartens  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  public-school  system,  intends  to  estab- 
lish a  number  of  kindergartens  in  the  fall, 
according  to  information  received  at  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


As  in  everything  else,  there  is  progress 
in  education.  The  teaching  of  elementary 
reading  is  subject  to  progress,  and  the  evo- 
lution has  produced  a  new  series  of  books 
better  qualified  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
one  which  makes  the  mastery  of  words  and 
reading  by  the  child  just  starting  to  school 
an  easier,  more  efficient  and  more  pleasant 
one. 

To  meet  the  new  need  and  lessen  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  task,  Ginn  &  Company  are 
presenting  to  the  schools  a  new  series  of 
books  compiled  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Elizabeth  C.  Bonney  and  E.  F.  Southworth, 
all  of  them  well  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
task  successfully  within  a  short  time.  It  is 
a  well  graded,  fascinating  series,  that 
teaches  phonetics  and  gives  the  child  an  in- 
herent mastery  of  a  large  vocabulary  of  the 
commonly  used  in  unphonetic  as  well  as 
phonetic  words  including  their  spelling. 
Faults  of  Previous  Phonic  Methods 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
the  method  that  properly  supplanted  previ- 
ous ones,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the 
best.  But  the  phonic  systems  now  in  use 
have  their  grave  faults,  chiefly  in  that  the 
exclusion  of  all  reference  to  the  idea  of  the 
word,  or  its  connection  with  the  remainder 
of  the  lesson  deprives  the  children  of  all  in- 
terest in  the  work.  The  lack  of  this  intrin- 
sic necessity  had  naturally  a  sorry  reaction 
upon  the  ultimate  result.  For  this  the  new 
See  and  Say  series  offers  a  remedy.  They 
propose  to  separate  the  study  of  words  from 
the  reading.  The  See  and  Say  series  will 
pronounce  independently  the  words  of  the 
ordinary  vocabulary,  entirely  separate  from 
the  reading.  The  See  and  Say  series  will 
train  the  child  so  that  the  letter  or  com- 
bination of  letters  will  at  once  suggest  the 
sound  they  stand  for. 

The  method  pursued  is  admirable.  It  is 
an  easy  step  from  the  picture  book  that 
fascinated  the  child  in  the  nursery,  to  the 
first  book  of  the  series,  and  he  begins  his 
regular  work  almost  unconsciously.  A  great 
advantage,  this  gradual  advance. 

The  study  of  phonics  is  rapidly  becoming 


of  equal  importance  with  any  subject  of 
the  elementary  schools.  There  are  other 
phonetic  systems,  but  their  extended  use 
has  shown  them  to  have  serious  faults,  and 
some  are  entirely  inadequate,  with  the  con- 
sequent result  that  there  has  grown  up  a 
considerable  demand  for  an  adequate  set 
of  books  on  phonics  and  word  mastery. 
This  demand  the  See  and  Say  series  bids 
fair  to  fulfill.  The  importance  of  proper 
drilling  on  phonics  is  no  longer  a  mooted 
question.  In  fact,  perhaps  all  schools  teach 
it  more  or  less.  Most  schools  pursue  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  subject  for  three  years, 
and  many  of  the  best  schools  carry  it 
through  the  fourth  year.  But  the  study  of 
phonics  has  always  been  considered  dry 
and  uninteresting  to  children,  and  hence 
arose  the  need  for  a  series  that  could  elimin- 
ate the  difficulty.  As  the  material  is  ar- 
ranged in  this  series  the  gradual  procedure 
of  the  work  has  struck  a  great  improvement. 
Good  Material  Well  Arranged 
In  the  first  book  the  names  and  sounds  of 
consonants,  the  short  sounds  of  vowels  and 
many  combinations  of  both,  are  taught  by 
simply  told  stories,  attractive  illustrations 
and  the  use  of  type  words.  These  sounds 
are  then  repeatedly  used  in  different  com- 
binations, and  are  drilled  by  games,  drama- 
tization devices  appealing  to  the  child's 
fancy,  and  seat  work,  until  the  child  has 
acquired  a  large  vocabulary  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible  and  in  a  way  in 
which  it  will  be  more  permanently  retained. 
The   method   bears   much   evidence  of   im- 
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provements,  and  gives  promise  of  excellent 
results.  The  vocabulary  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth,  for  it  was  taken  from  ex- 
cellent sources.  One  of  these  is  from  the 
list  of  23,000  words  gathered  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
from  correspondence  obtained  from  fourteen 
different  sources  and  covering  the  writing 
of  the  average  person  in  business  or  per- 
sonal correspondence.  Dr.  Ayres  found 
that  over  542  words  constituted  seven- 
eighths  of  this  list.  These  words  are  of 
such  common  occurrence  that  every  child 
should  be  familiar  with  them,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
omitted  in  spelling  books.  Permission  was 
given  by  Dr.  Ayres  to  include  this  list  in 
the  See  and  Say  series,  decidedly  a  prac- 
tical advantage. 

A  Logical  Development 

The  mastery  of  the  simpler  words  is  sub- 
sequently followed  by  a  gradual,  logical  and 
broad  grasp  of  the  important  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, analysis,  synthesis,  syllabica- 
tion, the  use  and  meaning  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  and  a  judicious  introduction  of 
diacritical  marks  that  excellently  prepare  for 
dictionary  study.  An  excellent  rise  from 
the  initial  letter  to  the  dictionary. 
A  Guide  in  the  Subject 

Of  not  less  value  than  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  series  is  the  manual  that  ac- 
companies each  book,  full  of  helpful  instruc- 
tions. In  it  each  and  every  lesson  is  devel- 
oped in  detail.  Even  the  teacher  experi- 
enced in  the  teaching  of  phonics  will  find 
helpful  hints  and  new  methods  in  the  book, 
whereas  the  teacher  who  is  inexperienced 
with  the  subject  will  find  it  as  instructive  as 
helpful.  The  most  inexperienced  teacher 
can  easily  and  intelligently  teach  the  sub- 
ject with  the  help  of  this  manual.  Exten- 
sive in  its  scope,  it  is  built  to  suit  many  and 
various  needs,  and  the  teacher  can  gather 
from  it  whatever  she  requires  to  fulfill  her 
particular  wants. 
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An  Erroneous  Idea 
A  thorough  consideration  of  the  matter 
will  show  conclusively  that  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  some  teachers  to  the  effect 
that  the  teaching  of  phonics  should  not  be 
given  much  emphasis,  or  that  children  can 
be  taught  all  the  phonics  necessary  in  the 
first  two  years  of  school  is  erroneous.  It 
is  in  the  development  of  the  subsequently 
acquired  and  more  difficult  words  of  the 
vocabulary  that  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
phonics  becomes  greatest.  More  thorough 
attention  to  this  subject  would  do  away  with 
much  of  the  bad  sight  reading  to  be  met 
with  today  and  would  result  in  clearer  ar- 
ticulation, and  better  pronunciation.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  phonics  is  well  recog- 
nized in  schools  noted  for  good  reading, 
where  the  subject  is  continued  even  beyond 
the  fourth  grade. 

A  Want  Solved 

With  the  vocabulary  of  the  series  gath- 
ered from  the  best  sources,  and  prepared  by 
authors  well  recognized  as  competent  in 
that  field,  the  See  and  Say  series  seems  to 
offer  today  the  best  possible  method  of 
preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  and  the 
best  to  accompany  it  through  all  the  first 
four  grades  for  which  the  series  is  intended. 
It  may  be  somewhat  a  departure  from 
precedence  to  adopt  a  book  that  divorces 
phonics  from  reading  but  the  books  used 
heretofore  possess  their  greatest  fault  in  the 
very  fact  of  being  mixed.  The  study  of 
phonics  becomes  far  worse  when  a  reader 
is  constructed  to  assist  in  phonetic  word 
study.  Such  material  necessarily  becomes 
unpleasantly  artificial,  in  fact,  often  absurd. 
A  separate  study  of  the  subject  with  an  in- 
teresting reader  to  follow  the  lesson  would 
seem  a  logical  course  and  one  apt  to  pro- 
duce better  results.  It  is  leaving  an  old 
rut  that  time  and  experience  have  proven 
difficult  and  inefficient,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
progress,  a  new  remedy  offered  deserves 
.most  serious  consideration. 

An  interesting  reader  to  follow  the  study 
of  phonics  would  stimulate  interest  and 
more  quickly  and  permanently  assimilate 
the  knowledge  gained.  The  reading  lesson 
becoming  more  interesting  because  of  more 
interesting  material,  finer  dramatic  expres- 
sion follows,  an  accomplishment  much  to 
be  desired.  On  the  whole  this  new  series 
and  the  method  pursued  are  very  apt  to 
procure  better  results  and  a  more  complete 
master}'  of  words  at  sight  than  has  been 
obtained  from  the  books  now  in  use. 
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A  SHAKESPEAREAN  TREAT 

Students  of  Shakespeare  and  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  high  schools  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

In  this  season  of  numerous  Shakespearean  re- 
vivals, a  distinct  novelty  is  being  offered  by 
Robert  B.  Mantell  in  his  coast-to-coast  tour,  a 
massive  scenic  production  of  the  historical  trag- 
edy "King  John."  It  is  in  this  play  that  Mr. 
Mantell  will  open  his  two  weeks'  engagement  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  starting  next  Monday  night  and 
he  will  repeat  "King  John"  at  the  special  Thanks- 
giving matinee  and  on  Friday  night  of  the  second 
week.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mantell  will  be  seen  in 
eight  of  the  other  great  Shakespearen  and  classic 
roles,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  won  for  him 
the  leadership  of  the  American  stage.  The  order 
of  plays  for  the  first  week  is  "King  John"  Mon- 
day night;  "Othello"  Tuesday  night;  "Richelieu" 
Wednesday  afternoon;  "Macbeth"  Wednesday 
night;  "King  John"  Thursday  afternoon;  "Ham- 
let" Thursday  night;  "King  Lear"  Friday  night; 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  Saturday  afternoon; 
and  "Richard  III"  Saturday  night.  During  the 
course  of  the  second  week  Mr.  Mantell  will  pre- 


ROBERT   MANTELL 

Appearing   in    Shakespearean    and    Classic    Repertoire    at    the 
Cort   Theatre. 

sent  "Louis  XI"  Monday  night;  "Macbeth"  Tues- 
day night;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  Wednesday 
afternoon;  "King  Lear"  Wednesday  night;  "Rich- 
elieu" Thursday  night;  "King  John"  Friday  night; 
"Hamlet"  Saturday  afternoon;  and  "Louis  XI" 
Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Mantell,  a  few  seasons  ago,  scored  artistic 
triumphs  in  'King  John"  in  both  New  York  and 
Chicago,  but  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  ventured 
to  take  the  production  on  tour  owing  to  its  enor- 
mous size,  which  bars  it  from  all  theatres  except 
those  with  the  largest  stages.  The  actor  and  his 
manager,  William  A.  Brady,  decided  to  wait  for 
the  psychological  moment  for  a  long  tour  and 
last    summer    they    forecasted    that    this    moment 
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would  come  with  the  opening"  of  the  present 
season.  Accordingly  Mr.  Brady  booked  a  tour 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  of  only  the  largest 
cities. 

Many  decades  have  elapsed  since  "King  John" 
was  presented  by  a  male  star  on  the  American 
stage.  The  most  famous  of  the  earlier  perform- 
ances in  this  country  was  that  of  Junius  Brutus 
Booth.  Charles  Kean  was  the  last  actor  to  at- 
tempt the  part,  which  offers  difficulties  similar 
to  those  of  "King  Lear,"  before  Mr.  Mantell.  Wil 
liam  Winter  considers  Mr.  Mantell's  performance 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country. 
*      *      * 

THE    CALIFORNIA    TEACHERS'    AS- 
SOCIATION,  NORTHERN   SECTION 

Allison  Ware  prepared  an  excellent  pro- 
gram on  "The  Wider  Service  of  the  Public 
Schools"  for  the  meeting  at  Oroville  Oc- 
tober 28  to  31.  Over  1,000  teachers  were  in 
attendance.  The  local  committee  composed 
of  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Abrams,  H.  P.  Short 
and  J.  B.  Hughes  deserve  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  arranged  to 
handle  the  large  crowd.  The  program  was 
an  excellent  one.  State  Superintendent 
Hyatt  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  Mrs. 
Hyatt  read  his  paper  on  rural  teachers  in 
a  very  effective  manner.  The  star  perform- 
ers were  Dr.  Frederic  Burk  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hughes.  Preston  W.  Search,  a  man  of 
national  prominence  as  a  lecturer,  was 
especially  good  in  his  talk  "The  Ten  Great 
Paintings  of  the  World."    He  has  a  "loose" 
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voice,  however,  and  in  his  clay  talk  lacked 
the  incisive  resonance  that  puts  sparkling 
pedagogical  ideas  over  on  the  audience. 
Prof.  Lull  of  the  University  of  Washington 
has  a  good  class  room  style  of  talk,  and 
those  in  the  front  seats  got  some  excellent 
suggestions  and  some  modern  viewpoints 
of  education.  The  most  interesting  talk  of 
the  session  was  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  who 
spoke  on  "Pictures  for  Primary  Grades." 
Mrs.  Hughes  was  formerly  Elizabeth  Lor- 
entzen  of  the  Martinez  and  Alameda  city 
schools.  She  has  that  charm  of  personality 
and  quality  of  voice  and  enthusiasm  that 
made  the  audience  very  responsive.  Dr. 
Frederic  Burk  was  given  an  ovation.  His 
talk  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  class  system 
and  the  development  of  the  individual  child 
was  crisp,  thoughtful  and  effective. 

It  was  an  unusual  meeting.    It  had  "go," 
character  and  spirit. 
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book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 
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Editorial 


Dr.  Barrows 

A  San  Francisco  Democratic  club  criti- 
cized Dr.  Barrows,  acting-  president  of  the 
University  of  California  for  the  public  ex- 
pression of  his  well  defined  theories  in 
reference  to  Mexico.  The  criticism  was 
mean,  little,  peevish  and  unnecessary.  Dr. 
Barrows  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
government  of  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lic. He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  con- 
ditions. His  public  utterance  is  more  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  and  advice  than  it  is  of 
criticism.  In  fact.  President  Wilson  will 
undoubtedly  take  the  same  points  of  view  as 
Dr.  Barrows.  The  only  difference  being  in 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Barrows  had  founded  his 
judgment  on  knowledge  gained  before  the 
present  crisis.  Governor  Johnson  in  his 
reply  to  the  critics  of  Dr.  Barrows  said  just 
the  right  thing.  The  right  of  men  and 
women  to  discuss  public  questions  must  be 
preserved.  The  right  of  public  criticism  of 
officials  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic freedom. 

^     ^     + 

The  U.  S.  Mails 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  common  swindlers. 
Recently  the  department  issued  an  order 
stopping  the  mailing  of  the  most  aggravated 
form  of  sex  hygiene  literature.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  government  will  go  a  step 
further  and  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for 
the  white  slave  literature.  The  literature 
of  sex  is  bad.  It  is  sufficient  to  treat  the 
matter  in  a  scientific  manner  and  then  stop. 
If  we  do  not  cease  the  agitation  soon  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  supplemental  textbooks 
on  the  subject.  They  will  be  read.  They 
will  do  harm.  Let  us  nurture  that  elusive 
quality  that  brings  a  blush  to  the  adolescent 
face. 

*     *     * 

A  Vocational  Language 

The  Spanish  is  the  commercial  language 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  should  be  taught 
both  for  its  cultural  value  and  its  utility. 
The  opening  of  our  coastwise  trade  and  the 
mixing  of  the  Latin-American  peoples  with 
the  west  coast  both  socially  and  in  business 
demands   that  the  young  man   and   young 


woman  have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.    The 

Chronicle  in  a  recent  editorial  says: 

"And  to  begin  with,  we  should  learn  their 

language.     It  is  a  beautiful   language  and 

easy  to  master.     The  study  of  Spanish,  at 

any   rate,   should   be   compulsory   in   every 

public  school  where     any     language  other 

than  English  is  taught.     To  Americans  the 

knowledge  of  Spanish  is  of  more  value  than 

knowledge  of  all  other  language  combined 

— living  or  dead." 

$     $     $ 

New  School  Books 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  issued 
an  order  for  the  printing  of  25,000  new 
spellers,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
children  of  the  State  are  to  be  handicapped 
in  their  work  by  the  use  of  the  present  State 
speller.  The  consensus  of  educational  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Chancellor  Speller  does  not 
get  results.  The  geographies,  histories  and 
arithmetics  should  be  changed  also. 
*     *     * 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  related  prob- 
lems are  attacked  in  a  series  of  home  econ- 
omics lectures  at  the  Teachers'  Training 
College  in  Baltimore.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  practical  topics  considered :  What 
is  the  food  requirement  for  one  day  for  a 
young  woman  17  to  20  years  of  age?  A 
study  of  actual  lunches  that  can  be  pre- 
pared for  three  cents  and  five  cents.  The 
value  of  pure  food.  How  does  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  school  effect  the  health  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  child?  How  can  we  as  con- 
sumers influence  economic  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions by  careful  buying? 


AN  APPRECIATION 

To  the  City  and  County  Superinten- 
dents and  other  friends  of  the  Shasta 
Convention : 

I  wish,  on  behalf  of  Baby  Dolan  and 
myself,  to  extend  to  the  City  and 
County  Superintendents  and  other 
friends  attending  the  Superintendents' 
onvention  at  Shasta,  our  thanks,  with 
the  heartiest  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful loving  cups,  which  symbolize  to 
us  the  greatest  tribute  of  honor  and 
kind  feeling  that  a  mother  and  her  wee 
babe  could  receive. 

I  also  wish    to    thank    Mr.    Selden 
Smith  for  the  special  interest  he  dis- 
played in  furthering  this  grand  honor. 
There  would  surely  be  no  race  suicide 
were  all  mothers  so  highly  honored. 
Most  sincerely, 
Cordelia  Hays  Dolan, 
Co.  Supt.  Schools  of  Mono  Co. 


THE  M0NTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN  CLIMATE 

Only  22   Miles  from  San  Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates  to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


AN  APPRECIATION 

Western  Journal  of  Education, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir — Just  a  line  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  two  pages  of  nature  study 
outline.  Hope  we  have  some  more  practical 
working  suggestions  along  varied  lines. 
Eliza  Keith's  article  is  fine,  too,  this  month. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ivy  E.  Steele. 
Clements,  California. 
Nov.  4,  1913. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Three   Miles  from  Idyllwild 

Open  All  the  Year 

On    Famous   "H.  J."    Ranch    of   8,000   Acres 
Elevation  5,000  Feet,  Among  Pines  and  Oaks 

In    the    San    Jacinto    Mountains,     Riverside    County, 
California,  Keen  Camp  P.  O. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Walker,  Proprietress 
^  Large  Dancing  Pavilion,  Tennis  Courts, 
Billiards,  Saddle  Livery,  etc.  <J  Many  In- 
teresting Trips  in  Vicinity:  Hemet  Dam, 
San  Jancinto  and  Tauquitz  Peaks,  North 
Fork  Falls,  Idyllwild,  Garner  Stock  Ranch. 

Good  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 

Auto-Stage    Leaves    Hemet    Daily    Except    Sundays 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  Arriving  at  Keen  Camp  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Rates:  In  Cottages  or  at  Hotel,  $14.00  per  Week. 
In  Tents,  $12.00- per  Week.  By  the  Day,  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Meals,  50  Cents.  Special  Rates  by  the  Month. 
No  Consumptives.  Tents  for  Rent.  Store  and  P.  O. 
in  Connection.  Good  Table — Fresh  Milk,  Cream  and 
Eggs.     Telephone  8899. 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  SO  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


Hotel  Jefferson 


Rooms  $12.50 

Per  Month  Up 


FACING  JEFFERSON  SQUARE  PARK 

San  Francisco,  California 
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Book  Notes 


"Principle  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Geography,"  by  Frederick  L.  Holtz,  A.  M., 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Price  $1.10.  The  book  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of 
geography,  by  presenting  an  analysis  of  the 
subject  and  a  method  of  teaching  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  recognized  meth- 
ods. In  this  it  furnishes  excellent  informa- 
tion for  teachers  in  training,  and  much 
valuable  advice  for  the  experienced  teacher 
as  well.  It  shows  the  value  and  advantage 
of  geography,  not  only  in  regard  to  facts 
most  apparent,  but  also  in  regard  to  facts 
of  more  unapparent  nature,  and  proves  a 
mastery  of  the  subject  not  only  pleasurable, 
but  a  material  profit.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
the  disadvantage  of  teaching  the  subject 
from  textbooks  whose  nature  is  purely 
scientific,  or  a  mere  logical  development, 
and  would  prove  the  greater  advantage  of 
a  text  arrangement  psychological  or  peda- 
gogical in  form,  as  certain  to  produce  far 
better  results.  The  book  deals  with  the 
subject  in  a  thorough  manner,  touching 
upon  every  phase  experience  has  brought 
out,  and  from  which  every  teacher  can  gain 

much  profitable  knowledge. 
*     *     * 

'•A  Short  History  of  the  United  States," 
by  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price  $2.50.  In  direct  contrast  to  what  it's 
name  would  imply,  the  885-page  volume  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  thorough  works 
on  American  history  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  It  is  short  only  in 
the  sense  of  having  throughout  confined  to 
the  facts  of  the  history  alone,  and  even 
these,  though  condensed,  are  not  shorn  of 
any  essential  qualities.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  book  is  a  thorough  chronicle,  while 
yet  confining  itself  to  historical  fact.  It 
deals  not  only  with  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
facts  of  our  early  colonization  struggle  and 
subsequent  wars,  but  through  every  phase 


I  am  a  DIXON 

Worthy  of  being  your  companion 
For  I  have  no  bad  points. 

I  am  a  DIXON 

Use  me  and  you  will  make 
Your  mark  in  the  world. 

SAMPLES    ON   REQUEST 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  the  story  it  gives  that  deeper  information 
desired  by  the  interested  student  of  history. 
Step  by  step  the  story  of  the  building  of  a 
powerful  nation  is  interestingly  told,  by  a 
rare  combination  of  historical  fact  and  so- 
cial and  economical  development,  as  well 
as  due  attention  to  those  extemporaneous 
circumstances  which,  although,  perhaps  in- 
direct have  yet  a  very  explanatory  effect 
upon  the  conditions  and  facts  that  devel- 
oped. The  work  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished according  to  the  author's  intention 
which  he  states  in  the  preface :  "My  aim 
has  been  to  lay  the  necessary  foundation 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  further  the 
subject  of  American  history  in  whatever 
phase  they  may  be  interested."  In  this 
the  work  should  prove  eminently  successful. 


*     *     # 


"Globes  and  Maps  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  Leon  O.  Wiswell,  published  by 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.  Price  50  cents.  The 
manual  consists  principally  of  graded  les- 
sons, amply  yet  simply  stated,  and  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.  The  first  section  deals 
with  globes,  the  great  astronomical  facts 
about  earth  movements,  seasons,  climate, 
and  kindred  topics,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  latitude,  longitude,  direction,  time  and 
similar  terms.  In  the  second  section  is 
found  a  helpful  discussion  of  the  purpose 
of  maps,  the  variety  of  their  uses,  and  map 
sketching.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
every  intelligent  inhabitant  of  our  earth  to 
be  in  a  measure  at  least  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  that     surrounds     him.     Many, 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School.  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of  All   Methods— Old  and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  Tt 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


perhaps  most  children,  never  study  astron- 
omy or  even  physiography.  A  few  of  the 
fundamental  facts  regarding  the  subject 
should,  however,  be  taught  in  the  lower 
grades.  A  correct  use  of  maps  and  globes 
would  accomplish  this  easily  and  well,  but 
unfortunately  many  of  our  teachers  do  not 
know  how  to  make  proper  use  of  them.  To 
make  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  abstract 
principle  permanently  retain  the  lesson  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  teaching  it. 
Therein  this  book  is  an  excellent  means  to 
attain  the  desired  result,  and  contains  ma- 
terial that  even  the  experienced  teacher  will 
find  of  benefit. 

*     *     * 
"Frick's  Hin  und  Her — Ein  Buch  fur  die 
Kinder,"   by   H.    H.      Frick,     published   by 


Keep  Your  Personality 

You  need  it  and  you  have  a  right  to  it. 
If  you  are  a  teacher  of  English,  we  can 
help  you,  because  we  publish  a  book  that 
has  personality  of  its  own.  This  is  Ger- 
rish  and  Cunningham's  PRACTICAL  ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION.  That  it  covers 
the  ground  in  a  thorough  and  masterful 
way,  is  enough  to  make  it  remarkable;  but 
it  does  far  more  than  that.  It  has  a  spirit 
and  method  of  treatment  not  possessed  by 
any  of  its  competitors.  Just  glance  at  the 
personal  qualities  which  this  book  possesses, 
and  think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  them 
infused  into  your  students  without  any  tax 
upon  you: 

1 — Education.  It  makes  the  student 
want  to  write. 

2 — Encouragement.  It  makes  him 
feel    that    he    can    write. 

3 — Tact.  It  gives  him  the  reason  first 
and  the  rule  afterward. 

4 — Rationality.  It  treats  him  as  a 
psychological  being;  in  other 
words,  it  is  pedagogical. 

5 — Cleverness.  It  shows  him  the  sub- 
ject always  from  its  most  in- 
teresting angle. 

6 — Appreciativeness.  It  assures  him 
that  his  work  is  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
G.  H.  Chilcote,  Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


W.  D.  Fenniroore    \   i   I    /   t    A.  R.  Fennimore 


181  POST  ST. 
2508  MISSION  ST. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


It  does  not  pay 

to  wear  cheap  glasses  when  our  good 
glasses  are  so  reasonable.  The 
"Equipoise"  eyeglass  is  inexpensive, 
yet  the  best  thumb  and  finger  eyeglass 
made.  Stays  on  straight  and  automati- 
cally adjusts  itself. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 
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American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Price  30  cents.  A  simple  German  reader 
for  young  pupils,  worded  in  comparatively 
elementary  language.  Its  best  feature  is  the 
varied  material  of  which  it  is  composed, 
comprising  stories,  anecdotes  and  verse. 
*     *     * 

••History  of  England,"  by  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  A.  M.;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago;  price  $1.50. 
The  book  has  certain  points  of  superiority, 
handling  the  theme  according  to  the  dic- 
tates and  requirements  of  modern  and  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching.  All  the  facts 
of  historical  value  have  been  retained  and 
treated  according  to  modern  ideas,  in  their 
relation  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  The 
special  chapters  on  social  and  economic  life 
show  most  clearly  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  The  book  is  a  fine  product 
for  the  American  pupil,  in  that  it  retains  the 
connecting  link  between  England  and  his 
own  country,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the 
actual  history  as  in  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  human  element  is  treated.  The 
gradual  rise  of  the  villein  to  what  amounts 
at  the  present  time  to  a  powerful  control 
in  Parliament,  illustrates  clearly  and  fully 
the  natural  desire  of  the-  Englishman  for 
freedom,  the  very  seed  that  made  the  revolu- 
tionary period  in  America  inevitable. 

The  history  of  England  is  at  times  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  continental 
Europe,  and  for  that  reason  the  chapter  in 
the  appendix  dealing  with  it  are  of  consid- 
erable value.  Numerous  pupils  study  no 
more  of  European  history  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  these  a  few  condensed  chapters 
of  European  history  dealing  with  facts  that 
all  should  be  acquainted  with,  are  an  addi- 
tion to  the  work,  commendable  indeed.  It 
gives  a  finer  and  fuller  finish  to  an  import- 
ant subject. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TDV  MIlDIWsF  No  Smarting— Teela 
I  IV  I  IrlUKinil-,  Fine  —  Acts  Quickly. 
w-i/w~    nEMCnV    Try  it  for  Ked,  Weak, 

tit  KtMtDY  Wat"y  fyes  f»d 

Granulated  E  y  e  hds. 
Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Oni^ists  at,25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Bye  Salve  In  aseptic  tubes,  25c-60c.    Marine  Eje  Itemed?  Go, ,  Chicago. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


TORIC  LENSES  IN- 
CREASE THE  FIELD 
OF  VISION 

Defective  eyesight  causes 
poor  results  in  schoolwork. 
Properly  fitted  glasses  are 
the  proper  remedy. 
Attend  to  your  eyes,  and 
see 

William  Gruber 

OPTOMETRIST 

372  Hayes  St.,      San  Francisco 


Western  School  News 

The  Eureka  city  schools  were  forced  to 
close  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  infant 
paralysis.  The  schools  are  now  open.  The 
Humboldt  Bank  purchased  the  bond  issue 
of  $150,000.  The  new  Eureka  High  School 
will  be  completed  by  next  July. 

:Jc        *        * 

The  San  Francisco  School  Board  arranged 
for  a  free  concert  for  the  school  children  by 
Madame  Schumann-Heink.  Over  8,000 
children   of  the   seventh   and   eighth   grades 

attended  the  concert. 

*  *     * 

The  dahlia  has  been  adopted  as  the  school 
flower  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  of  Los  An- 
geles county  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
local  institute  talks  by  Allison  Ware  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Chico. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Roncovieri  has  requested 
all  teachers  to  use  "A  Model  Form  of  Ad- 
dress." The  cards  are  furnished  by  the  U. 
S.  Government  and  the  postoffice  desires 
that  they  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Superintendent  Roncovieri  also 
issued  a  brief  biographical  statement  of  R. 
L.  Stevenson,  with  illustrations  of  his  writ- 
ings, for  use  on  November  14,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  author's  birth. 

^K       %       % 

Preston  W.  Search  is  conducting  a  series 
of  local  institutes  for  J.  E.  Reynolds  of 
Ventura. 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  has  declared 
November  24,  1913,  a  holiday  in  honor  of 
Father  Serra.  Superintendent  Roncovieri 
has  issued  the  following  which  is  applicable 
to  all  schools : 

"In  his  native  city  of  Petra,  on  the  island 
of  Majorca  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  a  bronze 
statue  of  heroic  size,  surmounting  a  massive 
pedestal  of  granite,  will  be  unveiled  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Father  Serra.  All 
Spain  will  honor  Father  Serra  by  a  nation- 
wide pilgrimage  to  the  island  of  Majorca. 

The  children  of  California,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  city  of  St.  Francis,  should  take 
a  prominent  part  in  celebrating  this  bi- 
centennial commemoration  by  appropriate 
exercises.  Teachers  will  assist  the  children 
by  reading  to  them  the  California  history 
that  surrounds  the  work  of  the  great  padre. 
Read  from  the  supplementary  texts  that 
have  been  furnished  to  your  schools  and 
from  such  other  material  as  you  may  find, 
impressing  the  children  that  this  coast  was 


hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  Father  Junipero 
Serra  and  his  heroic  band  of  missionaries. 
Devote  some  of  the  time  of  each  day  of  the 
week  preceding  November  24th  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  missions  in  California.  In 
primary  grades  the  sand-table  could  well  be 
used  to  represent  the  missions  and  mission 
life." 

The  San  Francisco  School  Teachers' 
Pension  Committee  spent  $620  in  promoting 
the  retirement  bill. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk's  article  printed  some 
years  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  just 
been  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

#  *         :(: 

Chas.  C.  Moore  has  given  a  strong  letter 
to  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  upon  the 
splendid  service  obtained  by  the  dictaphone. 
James  C.  Ferguson  is  the  representative  of 
the  Columbia  people  in  placing  the  dicta- 
phone before  the  people. 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  a  director  of  the  Silver, 
Burdett  Co.,  the  Boston  Text  Book  Publish- 
ers, and  the  representative  of  his  firm  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  on  his  way  to  Boston  for 
the  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Hartranft  has 
made  a  notable  success  both  in  the  business 
of  book  adoptions  and  as  a  speaker  on  edu- 
cational   subjects,    and   particularly    on   his 


Telephone    Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE  REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.                                  SAN   FRANCISCO 

LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We    Don't     Cut    the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.         (Two    Doors    North) 


A. 

w. 

BEST 

BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

ALICE  BEST 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

PHONE  FRANKLIN  4175 

Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 

Illustrating                     Sketching                     Painting 

No  Vacations 

If    You    Want    Anything    and    Don't    Know    Where    to    Get    It Write    to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 
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illustrated    lectures    on    Travel    in    Foreign 
Countries. 

*  :j:         * 

James  E.  Power  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  was  elected  by  a  large 
popular  vote  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

%         :j;         % 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  de- 
cided not  to  elect  commissioners  until  its 
next  meeting,  December  19.  The  board  has 
over  forty  names  under  consideration. 
Among  the  names  mentioned  at  the  last 
meeting  were  Agnes  Regan,  C.  C.  Hughes, 
Supt.  Snyder  of  Santa  Barbara,  Raymond 
Cree  of  Riverside,  Will  C.  Wood  of  Alameda, 
Margaret  Schallenberger  of  San  Jose,  Mrs. 

O'Neill  of  Sacramento. 

*  *     * 

Educational  Notes 

Several  of  Arizona's  school  laws  are 
models  of  simplicity  and  effectiveness,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education. 

*  *     * 

The  result  of  adequate  industrial  educa- 
tion will  be  "peace,  precision  and  prosperity 
in  industry;  happiness  anr  hope  in  our 
homes,"  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Redfield. 

*  *     * 

That  the  hundreds  of  health-teaching 
agencies  in  the  United  States  should  organ- 
ize into  a  general  body  for  united  and  co- 
operative action  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dresslar  of  the  United     States     Bureau  of 

Education. 

*  *     * 

A  co-operative  egg-selling  association, 
with  the  school  house  as  the  place  for 
gathering  eggs,  the  children  to  bring  them 
in,  and  the  teacher  to  supervise  sales,  is 
suggested  by  W.  J.  Shuford  of  Hickory, 
N.  C. 

^         %         ^ 

Marked  progress  in  Alabama  high  school 
is  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.     In    1908    there    were    50    high 
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Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has'  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co., 
770-776   Mission    street,   San   Francisco. 


schools,  few  of  them  with  courses  of  more 
than  3  years  in  length ;  now  there  are  132 
institutions  doing  high  school  work,  all  but 
14  of  which  have  full  4-year  courses. 

Teachers  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  are  re- 
quired by  the  school  board  to  attend  sum- 
mer school  at  a  university  at  least  once 
every  three  years. 

School  children  and  teachers  of  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish,  in  the  flood  district  of  Louis- 
iana,  planted   15,000  fruit  and  pecan  trees 


last  year.  Superintendent  Trudeau  has  also 
■  plan  whereby  road  work  in  the  parish  will 
be  done  by  school  boys. 

*     *     * 

Salaries  received  by  young  women  grad- 
uates of  the  home-economics  course  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  range  from  $750 
to  $1000  for  the  first  year's  work  up  to 
$1500  for  the  third  year  of  employment. 
&     *     * 

Teachers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  re- 
ceive a  subsidy  of  $30  per  year  if  they  main- 
tain a  school  garden. 


As 
Melba 

Despaired, 
Fortune 

Found  Her 


(.Stirring  Stories  of 
[Great  Musicians.     No.  3J) 


TORN  by  emotion,    desperately  depressed  through   failure,  the 
young  woman  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  old. 

She  had  struggled  unceasingly,  she  had  failed.  In  London 
they  would  not  hear  her.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  had  discouraged  her. 
The  great  Randegger  had  refused  her  for  a  pupil. 

Now  she  was  in  the  salon — almost  a  shrine — of  the  greatest  teacher 
of  all.  Unemotionally  the  old  woman  regarded  her.  She  was  just 
another  one. 

The  old  teacher  touched  the  chords.  Then — profoundly  moved, 
desperately  anxious,  the  spectre  of  failure  everywhere  about  her — the 
girl  sang. 

Her  fear,  her  hopes,  her  life  were  in  her  voice.  Passion  trembled 
upon  it  in  velvet  depths.  It  shivered  like  crystal  drops  upon  a  flower. 
The  spirit  of  winds  and  dawn  trembled  into  trills — trembled  and 
melted  away. 

Then  Marchesi  looked  at  the  young  girl.  A  fury  seemed  to  pos- 
sess her,  turning  her  old  eyes  young.  She  kissed  the  girl,  trembling. 
She  whispered,  "Mon  Dieul  at  last  I   have  found  a  starl" 

It  was  the  tribute  of  the  world's  greatest  tsacher  to  young  Melba — 
the  world's  greatest  singer.         ******* 

Have  you  a  little  singer  in  your  home?  A  child  who  has  a  gift 
for  music — perhaps  a  great  gift  ?  Have  you  given  her  a  chance  to 
develop — perhaps  to  be  famous? 

Only  a  good  piano  can  do  that.  A  cheap  one  is  like  a  cheap 
associate.     It  vulgarizes.     It  has  barred  thousands  from  fame. 

You  see,  the  subtle,  delicate  brain  cells  that  communicate  with  the 
ears  take  false  impressions,  suck  up  untrue  sounds.  And  they  can't 
quit  either.     They're  like  an  English  cockney  with  his  misplaced  "h." 

A  depraved  associate  and  a  depraved  sound  are  equal  in  the  law 
of  environment. 

Get  a  good  piano  and  educate  your  taste.  Don't  bar  yourself 
from  real  music,  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life.     A 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO 

is  music.  Franz  Liszt  and  Johann  Strauss,  giants  of  melody,  recom- 
mended it.  We  have  a  Papal  medal  from  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X 
on  its  account.  It  will  develop  your  feeling  for  true  sound — develop 
your  boy's  chance  for  a  career. 

It  is  our  business  to  show  you  how — and  how  you  can  afford  it 
too.      Mail  the  attached  coupon  today  for  full  information. 


HALLET 

San  Francisco  Branch 


DAVIS 

Established    1839 
240  Phelan  Building 


PIANO    CO. 

760  MARKET  STREET 


COUPON 


Send  me  full  information  about 
the  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano,  and 
your  Easy  Buying  Plan. 


Name 
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$7G  The     'Leader" — a    complete    and    com- 
•  *J  pletely  enclosed  upright  Columbia  Grafonola 


Ample  open  tone.     Metal  motor-board  combination,  carrying  power  plant,  speed  indicator  and  speed  regulator. 
The  new  Columbia  reproducer  and  the  new  bayonet-joint  tone-arm. 

The  Columbia  tone-control  leaves.     A  release  button  on  the  lid  so  that  it  may  easily  be  opened  or  closed.     Enclosed 
removable  record  rack  compartment  with  a  capacity  for  72  Double-Disc  Records. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

COLUMBIA    GRAPHOPHONE    COMPANY 

334    Sutter    Street,    San    Francisco 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
10  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  G.  W. 
Frick,  Oakland,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G:  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,    President,    Oroville,    Cal.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  M.  Rebok, 
President,  Santa  Monica;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

A  Bulb  Garden 

Tis  a  singularly  pleasing,  peaceful  and 
harmless  occupation  to  raise  bulbs.  It  is  to 
be  recommended  to  teachers,  children  and 
everybody  else  who  has  a  kindly  nature  and 
a  good  conscience.  Plant  them  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house  where  the  soil  is 
.  well  drained  and  when  the  early  spring- 
time comes,  your  garden  will  be  a  joy  to  be- 
hold. Tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  iris, 
narcissus,  are  known  to  everyone.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  up  to  Christ- 
mas. They  may  be  raised  indoors,  in  pots. 
Their  strength  for  gorgeous  blooming  is 
stored  up  in  the  bulbs,  so  you  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  summer  heat  to  raise  your  flow- 
ers, but  can  have  them  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  bare.  A  bulb  garden  does  not  need 
much  real  estate.  Six  square  feet  is  an 
abundance  and  six  feet  square  is  a  prin- 
cipality. 

Carl  Purdy  is  the  great  bulb  specialist  of 
California.  He  has  a  famous  place,  The 
Terraces,  in  the  mountains  eight  miles  from 
Ukiah,  in  Mendocino  County,  where  the 
soil  and  the  water  and  the  wind  and  the 
rain  are  just  right  for  the  raising  of  every- 
thing imaginable  in  the  way  of  bulbs — 
from  the  vulgar  onion  up  to  the  magnificent 
giant  amaryllis.  I've  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  when  up  in  that  country  to  spare 
time  for  a  visit  to  Carl  Purdy  and  his  bulbs. 
I  understand  he  is  an  ex-schoolmaster.  So 
far,  the  fates  have  been  unkind,  but  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

Purdy  not  only  raises  bulbs — he  earns  a 
living  by  selling  them  all  over  the  State 
and  all  over  the  known  world.  This  year, 
he  is  undertaking  to  interest  the  schools  in 
them.  He  prints  a  catalogue  that  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  describing  many  kinds  of 
bulbs  with  many  names,  derived  from  many 
lands.     You  can  get  it  by  writing  for  it. 

When  you  get  your  bulb  garden  to  grow- 


ing, that  is  the  time  to  read  up  on  that 
curious  old  historic  craze  for  tulips  in  Hol- 
land, when  the  Dutch  merchants  put  for- 
tunes into  rare  bulbs  and  sold  single  speci- 
mens for  $6,000. 


Off  With  His  Head 

A  Pessimist  should  not  teach  school.  I 
agree  with  the  sentiment.  It  is  not  good  for 
young    and    growing    childhood    to    be    in 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  FEAR 
By  Harr  Wagner 

This  is  the  season  of  gifts.  There  is  no 
gift  that  will  bring  to  you  so  much  of  hap- 
piness as  the  elimination  of  fear.  It  is  my 
Christmas  greeting  to  my  subscribers.  The 
child  that  is  afraid  of  the  dark;  the  man  who 
is  afraid  of  death;  the  woman  who  is  afraid 
of  age;  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  poverty; 
the  girl  who  is  afraid  of  neglect;  the  boy 
who  is  afraid  of  ridicule;  the  woman  who  is 
afraid  of  life;  the  man  who  is  afraid  of 
truth  are  not  free.  Fear  is  upon  them.  The 
fear  of  political  slavery  has  passed  from  the 
human  race  forever.  With  the  modern 
freedom  of  conscience  the  fear  of  Hell  is 
no  longer  a  menace  to  happiness.  With 
well  equipped  public  institutions,  pensions, 
and  insurance,  the  fear  of  nakedness  and 
hunger  are  gone.  However,  there  are 
children  yet  afraid  of  the  dark.  There  are 
men  and  women  afraid  of  the  truth.  The 
army  of  the  unafraid  are  not  marching  in 
regiments.  It  is  too  limited.  You  and  I 
are  not  afraid  any  more  of  the  three  ter- 
rors— the  big  monsters,  the  wild  animals 
of  Christian  civilization — Hell,  Conscience, 
Death.  We  would  not  however  eliminate 
from  ourselves  the  fear  of  a  mean  lie — the 
regretful  pang  of  a  misdeed — an  unchristian 
attitude  towards  a  brother — or  the  fear  of 
an  untimely  or  unnecessary  death.  The 
righteous  fear  of  disease,  the  beautiful  sweet 
companionable  conscience  that  belongs  to 
those  who  live  in  harmony  with  nature, 
should  not  be  eliminated.  Here,  to  you,  my 
discriminating  reader,  is  the  gift  of  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  the  dark,  of  supernatural 
evil,  of  ghosts,  of  nakedness,  of  starvation, 
of  age,  of  truth,  and  of  that  which  in  all 
ages  and  by  all  people  has  been  regarded 
as   the   Supreme   Fear — the   Fear   of  Death. 

The  white  silence,  the  calmness,  the  rest- 
fulness,  the  wonderful  freedom  of  death  is 
worthwhile  as  the  inspiration  of  the  poet's 
song,  the  artist's  picture,  and  of  an  hour's 
meditation   from  your  life  and  mine. 


daily  contact  with  a  chronic  grouch  or  a 
constant  scold  or  a  fellow  who  is  down  on 
his  luck  or  a  person  that  "has  it  in  for" 
everything.  The  effect  is  stunting,  harden- 
ing, dwarfing,  narrowing.  The  human 
plants  expand  and  grow  better  in  the  sun- 
shine of  cheerful,  good  natured  Optimism. 

Take  an  inward  look,  O  Teacher.  If  you 
find  yourself  growing  critical,  caustic,  im- 
patient, distrustful,  looking  for  the  worst, 
hopeless — why,  take  a  tumble  to  yourself  and 
change !  And  if  you  can't — if  indeed  the  ill 
in  the  world  has  so  perturbed  your  spirit, 
so  chilled  your  heart  that  you  cannot  look 


cheerful,  feel  kindly,  speak  gladly — then 
should  you  turn  your  back  upon  the  school- 
room and  hunt  another  job.  The  world 
needs  the  optimistic  schoolmaster  and  it  will 
not  long  endure  the  Pessimist  in  that 
position. 


Outdoor  School  Idea 

Some  months  ago  we  issued  an  illustrated 
circular  describing  the  outdoor  school  house 
originated  by  the  city  of  Fresno  and  giving 
plans  for  its  construction  at  a  total  cost  of 
$500.  I  am  very  much  delighted,  in  travel- 
ing about  the  State  to  see  that  a  great  many 
people  have  adopted  the  idea.  One  in 
Madera  County ;  half  a  dozen  in  Modesto ; 
several  in  Stanislaus  County;  about  a 
dozen  in  Fresno  County ;  and  others  pro- 
jected in  other  counties;  have  already  met 
my  eyes. 

The  Outdoor  School  is  a  characteristic 
California  institution,  adapted  to  the  climate, 
reflecting  the  life  of  the  people.  It  should 
be  looked  into  by  all  school  officers.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  danger  of  putting  too 
much  money  into  boom  school  houses.  A 
school  house,  however  splendid,  however  up 
to  date,  becomes  old-fashioned  in  ten  years, 
inadequate  in  fifteen  years  and  a  joke  in 
twenty  years.  This  is  a  time  of  rapid 
change,  of  swift  advancement.  Education 
is  changing  no  less  swiftly  than  other  things. 
A  school  is  likely  to  be  a  machine  shop  to- 
morrow, a  dairy,  a  factory.  Of  course  the 
old  buildings  and  the  old  grounds  won't  do 
at  all.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  bad  idea,  when 
you  can,  to  build  a  comfortable  little  school 
for  $500,  where  the  air  and  the  light  are 
good,  where  the  animal  odors  and  the  smell 
of  garlic  can  escape,  and  where  the  whole 
thing  can  be  thrown  away  when  the  mode 
changes  and  you  wish  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession. 


No  Receipts  for  Pension  Notices 

The  notices  of  intention  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  the  Act  for  Retirement  Salaries 
are  coining  into  the  office  in  great  numbers 
every  day.  The  Retirement  Salary  Fund 
Board  is  not  in  full  operation,  having  as  yet 
no  clerk  or  bookkeeper  to  take  charge  of  the 
correspondence  and  accounts.  The  notices 
are  coming  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  formally  acknowledge  each,  or 
send  a  receipt  for  it. 

Do  not  allow  this  silence  to  cause  you 
any  uneasiness,  however.  No  news  is  good 
news.  If  for  any  reason  any  of  these  No- 
tices of  Intention  miscarry  or  fail  to  reach 
the  mark  I  will  undertake  to  give  the 
teacher  a  chance  to  file  a  duplicate,  upon  his 
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or  her  statement  that  the  original  was  in 
fact  made  out  before  January  1,  1914. 

All  this  new  legislation,  by  the  way, 
while  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  teachers' 
protection,  has  been  burdensome  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  whole  office  force  here  in  the 
State  office. 

Thus,  the  free  textbook  amendment  was 
carried  in  November,  a  year  ago.  This 
wiped  out  the  Textbook  Secretary  and  no 
one  has  taken  his  place  since,  leaving  us 
shorter  handed  than  ever  before.  Yet  we 
have  had  the  additional  burdens  and  vexa- 


tions of  distributing  a  million  books  to  four 
thousand  schools,  of  inaugurating  a  new 
State  Board  of  Education  with  its  thousand 
clerical  details,  of  organizing  a  new  pension 
law  affecting  in  one  way  or  another  15,000 
teachers.  It  is  moderate  to  say  that  the 
necessary  office  work  has  doubled  during 
the  year  and  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
get  along  without  additional  help.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  write  as  few  letters  as  pos- 
sible, to  work  at  times  o'nights  and  Sun- 
days, to  refuse  calls  for  institute  duty  and 
outside  work,  to  curtail  in  every  way  the 
proper    activities    of   the    office. 


Elementary  Agriculture 

Professor  Cyril  A.  Stebbins  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School  seems  to  have  actually 
done  more  than  anyone  else  in  introducing 
practical  ideas  of  gardening  and  farming  to 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Now  he  is  issuing 
a  little  paper,  The  Junior  Agriculturist, 
which  will  be  worth  sending  for  a  sample. 
He  is  engineering  a  Sweet  Pea  Contest  at 
the  present  time,  offering  about  twenty  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  twenty  sprays  of  blos- 
soms. He  sends,  at  request,  instructions  for 
raising  the  flowers  and  for  the  rules  of  the 
contest. 


Nature  Study — First  Grade 

Arranged  by  Will  C.  Wood  for  the  Alameda  City  Schools 


Nature   Study — First   Grade — Spring  Term 
I.     Winter  Weather. 

Handbook    of    Nature    Study, 
Mrs.  Comstock. 

Wilson,   (see  "weather"  in  in- 
dex). 

McGovern,  141-164. 

Murche   III,  41-42. 

Scott,  408-509. 

Overton  and  Hill,  73-84. 

Cumming's    N.    S.    for    Lower 
Grammar  Grades,  1-12  (very 
suggestive). 
II.     Hibernating  Animals. 

Sharp's     'A     Watch     in     the 
Woods,"  3-20. 

Wilson,  99-101. 

Jackson,  100  and  261-262. 

III.  Bird  Study. 

Torelle,  184-199. 

Wreed    Bird    Stories,   9-11;    12- 

15;  45-49. 
Nature  Study  Review  for  Dec, 

1910. 
Wilson,  144-153;  164-168;  186- 

193. 
McGovern,  204-217. 
Miller  Bird  Books;  Bird  Notes 

Afield. 
Keeler.   121-217. 
Howe,  Systematic  Science, '95- 

96. 
Mulet's    Bird    Stories,    33-55; 

135-151. 

IV.  Awakening  of  Nature,  Lengthen- 
ing Days,  Pussy  Willows. 

McGovern,   171-175. 
Scott,  521-531. 
McGovern,  186-192. 
V.     Germination.  Special  study  of  the 
bean. 

Overton  and  Hill,  112-114. 
Coulter,  249-255. 
McGovern,  175-180. 
Wilson,  133-144. 
Sett,  566-578. 
VI.     Buttercup,  or  other  common  wild- 
flower. 

Comstock's     Handbook,      528- 

530   (excellent). 
Wild     Flowers    of    California, 

Parsons  and  Buck. 
Scott.  361-369. 
VII.     Apple. 

Torelle,  1-13. 


Overton  and  Hill,  129-132. 
Lange's  Handbook,  4-6. 
McGovern,  247-256. 
McMurry,   177-181. 
Scott,  400-409. 

Comstock's  Handbook,  778-789. 
Dana,    11-20. 
VIII.     Aquarium. 

Torelle,   165-171. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  380-381. 
Wilson,   116-124. 
Murche  II,  106-112. 
Hodge,  393-403. 
Comstock,  Insect  Life. 
IX.     Easter  Flowers. 

Comstock's      Handbook,      515- 

518;    626-629;    596-610    (ex- 
cellent). 

McGovern,  192-204;  229-238. 
Davidson,  85-125. 
Parson-Buck  "Wild  Flowers  of 

California." 
X.     Caterpillars  and  Butterflies.     Silk 
Caterpillars. 

Torelle,  142-151. 
Overton  and  Hill,  23-30. 
Comstock,  Insect  Life. 
Howe,  Systematic  Science,  134- 

135. 
Comstock's  Handbook,  315-355. 
Wilson,  50-52;  236-237. 
Murche  III,  346-349. 
Holder,    Lower   Animals,   212- 

222. 

Winter  Weather 

Material. — As  indicated  in  the  outline. 

Method. — Have  pupils  recall  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  summer, — the  hot  weather, 
abundant  sunshine,  flowers,  grass,  growing 
grain,  fruits,  and  singing  birds.  Let  them 
tell  why  the  leaves  fall,  why  the  grass 
withered,  why  the  flowers  died,  why  the 
birds  left.  Note  the  absence  of  these  things 
in  winter.  Point  out  that  the  days  are 
shorter;  that  the  children  have  not  so  much 
daytime  in  which  to  play.  Read  to  them 
Stevenson's  "In  Winter  I  Get  Up  at  Night." 

Let  the  pupils  tell  why  the  sun  does  not 
shine  so  much  as  it  did  and  why  it  does  not 
seem  so  warm.  Let  them  note  the  clouds, 
the  fog  and  the  vapor  arising  from  the 
ground  when  the  sun  shines  after  a  storm. 
Explain  that  the  vapor  is  the  same  as  that 


which  comes  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle;  | 
that  the  vapor  rises  and  becomes  a  cloud; 
that  when  it  gets  far  up  in  the  sky  the  cold 
winds  cause  the  little  drops  of  water  to 
huddle  together  and  become  larger  drops 
and  that  these  are  the  rain  drops  that  fall 
upon  the  earth. 

Talk  to  the  pupils  of  the  snow;  the  beau- 
tiful crystals  in  tiny  flakes;  the  way  the 
snow  drifts  and  seems  to  change  the  face; 
of  the  world.  Tell  them  simple  stories 
about  snow  storms  and  about  the  way  chil- 
dren in  places  where  they  have  snow,  play 
in  it.     Tell  them  something  of  Eskimo  life. 

Talk  with  them  about  the  value  of  rain 
and  of  winter  weather;  how  it  starts  alD 
the  little  seeds  growing;  how  it  prepares 
food  for  trees  and  shrubs  by  soaking  the 
soil ;  how  it  cleans  up  the  whole  world  and 
makes  us  healthier,  and  happier. 

Stories  and  Poems.— Read  "The- Thrifty 
Squirrels"  and  "Jack  Frost  and  His  Work" 
in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World." 

Hibernating  Animals 

Material. — Pictures  of  hibernating  an- 
imals. 

Method. — Ask  pupils  when  they  like  to 
sleep  longer — on  a  very  warm  sunny  day 
or  a  very  cold  cloudy  day.  Explain  to  them 
that  animals  usually  sleep  longer  in  winter; 
that  winter  is  a  time  of  rest  and  sleep  for 
seeds,  plants,  trees  and  many  kinds  of 
animals. 

Show  pictures  of  bears.  Explain  thafi 
when  autumn  comes  the  bear  eats  a  great 
deal  of  food  and  gets  very  fat;  that  when 
the  first  snow  comes  he  crawls  away  into 
a  cave  or  into  a  hollow  log  and  makes  his 
bed ;  that  he  sleeps  then  until  the  warm 
spring  sunshine  wakes  him.  Explain  that 
for  months  the  bear  never  eats,  but  just  lies 
in  his  bed,  breathing  slowly  just  as  a  child 
does  when  he  goes  to  sleep.  Tell  the  class 
that  when  the  bear  awakens  he  is  very  poor 
and  this  because  he  has  eaten  nothing  for 
so  long  a  time.  Point  out  that  the  bear  acts 
very  much  like  a  baby  when  he  is  suddenly 
awakened ;  that  he  is  very  cross  and  surly. 

Explain  that  the  squirrel  and  hedgehog 
also  sleep  during  the  cold  weather. 

Show  pictures  of  turtles,  frogs  and  snails 
and  explain  that  all  these  kinds  of  animals 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  or  under  logs 
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to  rest  until  winter  is  over.  Explain  that 
the  snail  seals  the  door  of  his  shell  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  the  bothersome  insects. 

Explain  that  while  bees  and  ants  do  not 
sleep  all  winter  in  the  same  way  that  bears 
and  some  other  animals  do,  yet  they  rest 
during  the  winter  and  do  not  come  out  until 
spring.  Explain  that  they  eat  the  food  they 
have  stored  up  for  winter,  while  the  other 
animals  eat  nothing. 

Bird  Study 

Material. — To  be  supplied  by  pupils. 

Method. — Note  the  arrival  of  new-comers, 
calling  special  attention  to  birds  of  remark- 
able plumage  or  song.  Among  these  are 
the  robin,  blue-bird,  flicker,  linnet  and  wild 
canary.  Why  does  each  bird  make  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  time  it  does?  (Bring  out 
the  influence  of  climate  and  supply  of  food 
on  bird  migration.) 

Make  a  simple  study  of  the  habits  of  each 
bird — how  it  feeds;  what  it  eats;  how  it 
moves  about.  Have  pupils  learn"  to  rec- 
ognize notes  of  the  birds  known  by  sight. 

The  nesting  of  birds  is  an  interesting 
study  for  all  children.  Note  when  the  birds 
begin  to  nest;  where  each  of  the  more  com- 
mon birds  builds  its  nest ;  what  material  en- 
ters into  the  nest;  how  the  material  is  gath-- 
ered  and  woven ;  how  the  parent  birds  keep 
the  eggs  warm ;  how  the  little  birds  are 
hatched  and  nourished ;  how  they  learn  to 
fly. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "The  Scare- 
crow," "The  Nest  of  Many  Colors,"  and 
"The  Sparrow's  Nest"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the 
Child  World." 

Awakening  of  Nature 

Material. — Pictures  of  clouds,  pussy-wil- 
lows, budding  branches  of  trees,  early  wild 
flowers. 

Method. — Have  pupils  note  that  the  days 
are  growing  longer ;  and  that  the  sun  seems 
to  draw  nearer. 

Observe  the  arrival  of  spring  birds,  and 
note  that  the  air  is  filled  with  song  because 
the  birds  are  happy  that  spring  is  coming. 

Observe  the  opening  of  buds,  the  blossom- 
ing of  flowers,  and  the  formation  of  tiny 
fruit  in  the  blossom.  Note  the  coming  of 
the  grass. 

Note  the  coming  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
encourage  pupils  to  bring  them  into  the 
class. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "Spring  and 
Her  Helpers"  and  "Pussy  Willow"  in  Pouls- 
son's "In  the  Child  World.'*" 

Germination 

Material. — Soak  several  large  beans  over- 
night in  warm  water.  Keep  some  dry  beans 
of  the  same  kind  and  size. 

Method. — Compare  the  beans  that  have 
been  soaked  with  the  dry  beans.  Why  are 
the  wet  beans  larger?  Take  off  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bean  and  observe  what  is  inside. 
Note  the  little  plantlet  wrapped  between 
the  two  seed-leaves. 

Plant  some  beans  in  sawdust,  using  egg- 
shells for  cradles.  Set  the  cradles  in  the  sun 
and  keep  the  sawdust  moist.  Have  the 
pupils  observe  which  part  of  the  bean  first 


appears  above  the  ground,  noting  the 
crooked-necked  stem.  Have  pupils  note 
that  the  stem  lifts  the  whole  bean  above  the 
surface;  that  the  sprouted  bean  changes 
color.  Note  what  becomes  of  the  first  pair 
of  leaves. 

In  a  similar  manner  observe  the  germina- 
tion of  corn  and  peas. 

If  a  window  box  is  available,  plant  peas, 
beans  and  corn  and  have  the  pupils  observe 
the  growth  carefully. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "How  the 
Beans  Came  Up"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child 
World." 

The  Buttercup 

Material. — Some  buttercups  in  bud  and  in 
blossoms. 

Method. — Look  into  the  flower  and  ob- 
serve the  beautiful  yellow  flower-leaves. 
Explain  that  the  flower  has  these  leaves 
to  attract  the  honeybees  and  butterflies. 
Show  the  pollen  and  the  honey-box  and  ex- 
plain how  the  butterflies  and  bees  light  on 
the  flowers,  and  while  eating  the  honey,  get 
dusty  with  pollen  ;  that  they  carry  this  pol- 
len to  other  buttercups,  and  that  this  causes 
little  seeds  to  grow ;  that  when  the  seeds 
get  large  the  beautiful  flower-leaves  drop 
off;  the  flower  withers,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  the  seeds  and  the  seed  cradle. 

Where  do  the  buttercups  grow?  Are 
they  plentiful  in  Alameda?     Why  not? 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  Howitt's  "But- 
tercups  and   Daisies"   to  the   class. 

The  Apple 

Material. — Apple  twigs  in  blossom. 

Method. — Ask  pupils  to  describe  an  apple 
tree  in  blossom.  Bring  out  the  whiteness 
of  the  blossoms,  the  sweetness  of  the  odor. 
Note  the  swarming  of  bees  and  butterflies 
about  the  tree. 

Note  the  flower-leaves  or  petals.  Why 
are  they  white?  Note  the  little  cup  and  the 
pollen-bearers.  Try  to  find  the  honey  in 
the  cup.  Note  the  pistil  or  seed-bearer. 
Why  are  the  bees  and  butterflies  about  the 
tree?  What  do  they  get  on  their  wings  and 
legs  when  they  visit  the  flowers?  How  do 
the  bees  and  butterflies  help  the  apple- 
flowers? 

What  becomes  of  the  beautiful  flower- 
leaves  after  a  time?  What  is  left  where  the 
flower  was?  Note  how  the  little  apples 
grow  and  ripen. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "The  Sleeping 
Apple"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's 
World." 

Aquarium 

Material. — Aquarium,  gold  fish,  minnows, 
aquatic  plants;  later  in  the  term,  supplant 
fish  with  frogs'  eggs,  tadpoles,  frogs,  sal- 
amander eggs  and  salamanders. 

Method. — Place  the  vessel  so  that  it  will 
be  in  the  light  but  not  in  the  sunshine  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  so  a  day,  at  most. 
Be  careful  to  place  it  where  the  water  will 
keep  cool  and  clean.  Let  the  teacher  re- 
move all  decaying  vegetation  and  other  mat- 
ter which  will  cause  the  water  to  become 
unfit    for    fish    to    live    in.     In    the    bottom 


;'.lr.cc  :lca,n  sand,  shells  and  rocks,  making 
the  ..,^e  of  the  fish  as  natural  as  possible. 
Aq...  c.c  p. ants  may  be  grown  in  the  water. 
If  tins  is  not  done  the  teacher  should  aerate 
the  water  at  least  once  a  day  by  means  of  a 
hard  rubber  syringe  or  similar  instrument. 
This  can  be  done  by  taking  up  a  quantity 
of  water  in  the  syringe,  holding  the  syringe 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  squirting  the  water  into  the 
vessel. 

Do  not  overstock  the  aquarium.  Two 
gold  fish  to  five  gallons  of  water  is  about 
the  right  arrangement. 

Feed  the  fish  once  a  day  using  fish  food. 
Remove  all  the  food  not  eaten. 

A  hand  net  for  catching  specimens  and 
a  siphon  for  removing  water  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Allow  the  pupils  to  watch  the  fish  or 
other  animals  in  the  vessel.  Talk  with 
them  from  time  to  time  about  what  they 
have  discovered.  Indicate  what  they  are  to 
look  for.  For  instance,  let  them  find  out 
how  fish  breathe,  how  they  move,  what  the 
fins  are  for,  how  many  fins  there  are,  how 
the  fish  is  covered  and  whether  or  not  he 
can  hear. 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  "The  Min- 
nows' Adventure"  and  "Mr.  Stickleback"  in 
Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World." 

Easter  Flowers 

Material. — Some  Easter  flowers. 

Method. — Study  the  violet,  garden  and 
wild.  Note  where  the  wild  violet  is  found 
and  under  what  conditions  it  grows.  Note 
color  and  odor  of  the  flowers.  Point  out 
the  honey-cup  in  the  hook  of  the  flower 
and  the  broad  petal  porch  upon  which  the 
bee  or  insect  guest  stands  while  he  takes 
the  honey  from  the  cup.  Point  out  that  the 
guests  must  have  very  long  tongues  in  or- 
der to  get  the  honey.  Explain  that  the  lit- 
tle violet  died  down  to  the  earth  during  the 
winter ;  that  the  plantlet  slept  during  the 
cold,  rainy  season,  but  that  when  it  awoke 
it  was  in  the  beautiful  spring  sunlight ;  that 
it  found  lots  of  food  stored  in  the  root- 
storehouse  from  last  summer;  that  it  used 
that  food  so  it  could  grow  fast  and  produce 
its  flowers  and  that  it  will  soon  begin  to 
store  food  for  the  next  winter. 

Note  what  the  roses  grow  on,  how  the 
flowers  are  protected  by  prickles,  how  roses 
differ  in  color  and  shape,  how  fragrant  they 
are  and  where  the  pollen  of  the  roses  is 
kept. 

Of  the  iris  (flag  lily),  note  the  peculiar 
flat  leaves,  the  color  and  shape  of  the  flower 
and  the  underground  storehouse.  Ask  the 
pupils  why  it  is  called  the  flag  lily. 

Of  the  calla,  note  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
and  how  they  are  arranged  so  that  all  the 
water  that  falls  upon  them  goes  to  the 
roots.  Observe  the  flower,  its  color,  its 
shape  and  the  golden  rod  in  the  center. 
Point  out  the  abundance  of  pollen  and  the 
cosy  little  home  for  insects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rod. 

In  a  similar  manner  take  up  the  Easter 
lily   and  the  narcissus. 
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Stories    and    Poems. — Tell    the    story    of 
"Narcissus"  and  of  "Iris." 

Caterpillars  and  Butterflies 
Material.     Some  caterpillars   (in  a  vivar- 
ium, if  possible)    and  some  butterflies.     If 
possible  get  some  silk-worm  eggs  and  de- 
velop the  silk-worm. 


Method. — Observe  the  color  and  size  of 
the  caterpillar;  how  it  moves  and  what  it 
eats.  Feed  the  caterpillar  on  leaves,  and 
watch  it  grow.  What  part  of  the  leaf 
does  the  caterpillar  eat?  Watch  the  cater- 
pillar spin  the  cocoon. 

Put  some  tree-branches  in  the  vivarium. 
Note  how  the  caterpillars  change;  how  they 
seem  to  sleep. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Government  Regulation  of  Railways 

The  address  delivered  by  William  F. 
Herrin  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bar  Association  at  San  Diego  on  the 
subject  of  "Government  Regulation  of  Rail- 
ways" was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
logical  appeal  for  the  allowance  of  greater 
rates  and  greater  net  earning  capacity  of 
the  railways  of  our  country.  Mr.  Herrin 
gave  this  view  less  as  his  own  than  that  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, from  whose  address  before  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Railway  Commissioners 
he  quoted  copiously. 

The  gist  of  the  address  was  an  elaboration 
and  explanation  of  extracts  from  Judge 
Prouty's  address,  and  which  logically  go  to 
show  that  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  the  railroads  in  re- 
gard to  their  operation,  equipment  and  ser- 
vice in  general,  are  comparatively  falling  be- 
hind. This  is  not  astonishing.  With  the 
State  and  Interstate  Railway  Commissions 
cutting  their  rates,  requiring  certain  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  operation,  and  re- 
quiring the  periodical  compiling  of  statis- 
tical reports,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steady 
increase  of  wages  to  employees,  and  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  construction  materials,  the 
increase  in  gross  earnings  must  of  course 
rise  considerably  to  keep  pace  with  such  ex- 
pense. This  increase  has  been.  But  by  no 
means  enough  to  offset  the  additional  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  supervision,  and  the 
large  additional  capital  required  has  found 
but  poor  returns.  Thus  the  net  earnings 
have  fallen  far  below  the  standard  where 
railroad  investments  are  either  profitable  or 
attractive.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  stock- 
holders who  place  their  capital  to  the  use 
of  the  public,  and  for  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  attendant  risk.  Nor  yet  to  the 
public  in  general  which  is  entitled  to  the 
best  and  most  efficient  of  service.  To  cut 
a  railroad's  rate  to  the  point  where  it  ceases 
to  be  profitable,  or  allow  for  expansion  or 
improvement,  is  an  unfair  and  disastrous 
blow  tu  stockholders  and  the  public  as  well. 
The  logic  and  reasoning  of  Judge  Prouty's 
and  Mr.  Herrin's  address  are  undeniable, 
and  accordingly  the  increase  of  rates  that  in 
future  years  these  authorities  predict,  must 
come,  or  government  supervision  of  private 
railroads  built  and  developed  by  private 
capital  become  a  failure.  Neither  seems  a 
pleasant  prospect,  but   why   then   does   not 
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the  government  itself  furnish  at  least  part 
of  the  capital  to  build  its  own  roads,  which 
it  could  operate  with  little  profit,  and  still 
be  satisfied  with  such  profit.  The  attend- 
ant risk  too  is  then  a  small  factor,  though 
a  large  one  to  the  private  investor.  Surely, 
the  entire  matter  would  seem  like  a  big  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  government  -ownership 
pure  and  simple. 

The  International  Congress  at  Nuremberg 

The  second  Congress  of  the  German  As- 
sociation for  International  Conciliation  was 
held  at  Nuremberg  October  4th,  5th  and 
6th.  The  association  found  enthusiastic 
support  and  ready  sympathy  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center  of  Bavaria  .As 
Councillor  Brautigam  and  Bank  President 
von  Burkhard  expressed  it,  men  engaged  in 
business  life  seem  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
international  opinion  is  no  ideal  thing  but  a 
distinct  reality.  The  Nurnberger  Zeitungen 
called  special  attention  to  the  encourage- 
ment recently  given  to  national  hostility  by 
firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  firearms  and 
to  the  enrichment  of  such  business  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Balkan  war,  and  empha- 
sized the  injustice  of  allowing  groups  of 
individuals  who  desire  war  for  their  own 
interest  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a  nation. 

This  statement  of  the  Nurnberger  papers 
however  seems  very  much  like  an  unwar- 
ranted conclusion.  That  these  firms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  were  con- 
siderably enriched  by  the  recent  Balkan 
war  can  not  be  denied.  That  is  a  circum- 
stance however  which  can  not  be  directly 
charged  against  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  these  papers  to  assert  the  injustice  of 
allowing  groups  of  individuals  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  a  nation  in  favor  of  war  sounds  more 
than  absurd,  and  would  mean  accordingly 
that  such  individuals  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  possess  the  power  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  king  and  parliament.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  conclusions  is  quite  appar- 
ent, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Balkan 
people  and  their  rulers  are  as  much  in  line 
for  international  conciliation  and  interna- 
tional peace  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Japanese  Professors   in  America 

The  exchange  of  professors  between  Japan 
and  America  has  already  aroused  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  both  countries.  The  visit 
of  Dr.  Nitobe  to  the  United  States  in  1912 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  nor  will  the 
popularity  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
in  Japan  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 


Observe  the  change  to  a  butterfly  and 
note  the  parts  of  the  butterfly — the  head,  the 
body,  the  wings,  the  feelers,  and  the  tongue. 
Why  does  he  have  such  a  long  tongue?  On 
what  does  he  feed?  Why  do  the  flowers 
like  to  have  the  butterflies  visit  them? 

Stories  and  Poems. — Read  selections  from  I 
Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World,"  pages  | 
306  to  320. 


was  heard,  be  without  good  effect.  This 
year  it  is  again  America's  tdrn  to  be  at  once 
instructed  and  entertained.  Dr.  Shosuke 
Sato  will  come  to  this  country  in  January 
to  lecture  at  seven  universities  on  subjects 
especially  interesting  to  Americans.  He  is 
already  well  acquainted  with  our  universi- 
ties, having  had  training  in  agricultural 
economy  at  John  Hopkins  University  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
been  first  professor  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  the  Tohoku  University  and  later  its 
dean. 

Dr.  Sato  will  lecture  at  various  American 
universities  throughout  the  East,  and  his 
lectures  will  treat  in  general  of  the  progress 
of  Japan  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This 
means  that  he  will  touch  upon  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  feudalism  to  new  imper- 
ialism, local  autonomy,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, finance,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industries  and  social  reforms.  His  elucida- 
tion of  many  phases  of  Japanese  life  is 
something  that  should  prove  of  vast  benefit 
in  lessening  the  misunderstanding  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  and  especially  the 
West  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  in- 
struction, not  only  educational  but  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  a  more  amicable  relation 
with  our  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  Chinese  Republic 

Yuan  Shi  Kai  now  stands  practically 
alone  as  head  and  body  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public, after  the  arrest  of  some  three  hun- 
dred members  of  his  Congress.  Peking  is 
nothing  more  than  an  armed  camp  con- 
trolled by  Yuan's  soldiers,  which  so  far 
remain  loyal  to  him.  But  when  the  purse  of 
China,  which  incidentally  is  his  own,  be- 
comes empty,  he  may  find  that  he  is  still 
far  away  from  the  end  of  his  troubles. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible,  owing  to 
the  unforeseen  effect  of  President  Wilson's 
action.  When  Germany,  France. and  Great 
Britain  had  made  all  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  building  of  railroads  in 
central  China,  Mr.  Taft  decided  that  Amer- 
ica should  have  her  fingers  in  this  pie. 
Japan  and  Russia  likewise  intended  to  share 
whatever  benefits  might  accrue  from  China's 
exploitation,  and  the  six-power  group  ar- 
rived at  some  understanding.  But  Presi- 
dent Wilson  turned  Tiis  back  upon  "dollar 
diplomacy,"  and  eliminating  Washington, 
threw  the  five  powers  again  into  confusion, 
and  Chinese  finance  as  well.  Now  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  has  told  the  powers  that  he  needs 
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a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  he  needs  his  army  to  ac- 
complish his  designs,  whatever  they  be,  and 
that  he  can  hold  that  army  only  through 
prompt  pay,  the  importance  of  the  loan  is 
quite  apparent.  Accordingly  he  arrested 
his  congressmen  and  senators  that  were  dis- 
posed to  trouble  him  in  his  troubles.  On 
the  whole,  it  might  be  safe  to  assume  that 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  little  real  comprehension 
of  the  word  republic,  as  it  is  understood  in  the 
west,  and  that  his  conception  of  the  presi- 
dential office  is  nothing  more  than  a  gloved 
dictatorship,  and  he  may  take  off  his  gloves 
when  he  feels  sufficiently  strong  to  strike. 
For  the  present,  he  is  struggling  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Chinese  republic,  a  re- 
public centered  in  himself,  and  of  which  the 
name  alone  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
form  of  government. 

The  Mexican  Crisis 
As  time  drags  on  with  no  apparent  change 
in  the  Mexican  situation,  public  sentiment 
in  the  United  States  is  becoming  impatient, 
and  is  beginning  more  and  more  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  policy  of  our 
State  Department.  With  the  recent  elec- 
tions a  farce,  with  Huerta  still  in  power  as 
far  as  the  real  de  facto  government  is  con- 
cerned, the  dilatory  tactics  of  President  Wil- 
son find  little  real  support.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  matter  becomes  internationally 
complicated,  and  although  the  best  of  friend- 
ship exists  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  yet  oil,  which  is  beginning  to  play 
a  prominent  part  and  striking  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  the  very  usefulness  of  the  English 
navy,  may  suddenly  loom  up  a  considerable 
factor.  Thus  President  Wilson  really 
finds  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and 
the  leading  papers  of  America  and  Europe 
point  out  that  the  best  course  might  be  for 
him  to  admit  his  mistake,  recognize  Huerta, 
and  aid  him  in  every  way  to  restore  peace 
to  the  anarchy-ridden  state.  This  President 
Wilson  of  course  will  never  do,  and  his 
method  of  financial  starvation  is  the  only 
course  he  can  consistently  follow.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  next  president  have  been  set 
by  the  remnant  of  the  Mexican  Congress  to 
take  place  six  months  hence,  and  in  the 
meantime  Huerta  is  confirmed  as  Provision- 
al President.  Huerta  is  resourceful,  and  if 
he  can  succeed  in  raising  sufficient  money, 
which  he  will  probably  attempt  to  do  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  then  he  bids  fair  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  world  for  another  six 
months  or  longer,  and  that  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  pleasant  prospect.  It  is  barely 
possible  too.  that  Carranza  may  overthrow 
him  and  step  into  his  place,  but  in  that 
event,  are  we  to  witness  the  same  drama 
enacted  all  over  again?  If  President  Wil- 
son can  solve  the  Mexican  question  along 
the  lines  he  has  pursued  in  the  past,  he  will 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  liberal  powers, 
but  so  far  it  must  be  admitted  he  has  been 
unsuccessful. 
Study  of  Agriculture  Gaining  Prominence 
According  to  Bulletin  No.  7  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Agricultural  Courses  for  Employed  Teach- 
ers," nineteen  States  now  require  that  an 
examination  in  agriculture  be  passed  before 


a  teacher  may  obtain  his  certificate.  This  is 
gratifying  progress,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  years  are  comparatively  few 
since  agriculture  first  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  really  important  factor  in  education.  As 
the  most  stable  of  a  nation's  resources,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  too  much  for  it, 
and  in  fact  in  the  past  it  has  been  slighted. 
But  now  that  nineteen  States  require  the 
teaching  of  it  in  the  schools,  the  demand  for 
teachers  capable  of  handling  the  subject  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  to  help 
the  matter  normal  schools  are  introducing 
the  subject,  and  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  offering  special  courses  in  this 
line  to  enable  teachers  employed  to  take  it 
up.  Also  a  number  of  State  universities  and 
several  private  schools  offer  correspondence 
courses  on  the  subject.  At  this  rate  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
past  has  been  neglected,  the  future  will 
make  up  for  it. 

SAN  DIEGO  TEACHERS'  ROUND- 
ROBIN 

About  the  middle  of  October,  anticipating 
his  county  institute  in  December,  Superin- 
tendent Baldwin  sent  out  a  series  of  queries 
to  the  teachers  of  San  Diego  county  to  as- 
certain what  they  wished  to  obtain  from 
the  institute  and  also  what  they  could  con- 
tribute to  it.  In  response  to  the  query : 
"What  have  you  tried  that  will  help  other 
teachers?"  he  received  the  following  re- 
plies : 

I  used  seeds  and  berries  for  introductory 
number  work. 

Tried  planting  native  wild  flowers  about 
the  school  house. 

Old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing by  syllables. 

Studied  the  individual  needs  of  each  child. 

Assigned  short,  definite  lessons  rather 
than  lengthy,  vague  ones. 

Emphasized   outside   activities. 


Real  literary  work  among  the  younger 
children. 

Had  my  boys  make  hammocks  and  boxes ; 
my  girls  embroidery  and  crochet  work. 

Geography  match  once  a  week. 

Mutual  help  among  pupils. 

Appointing  "assistant  teachers"  from 
upper  grades  to  coach  the  lower. 

Used  may  with  every  subject  possible. 

At  first  signs  of  losing  interest  or  show- 
ing inability  to  keep  up  with  class,  I  made 
a  special  class  of  that  one  pupil. 

Encouraged  pupils  to  relate  to  parents 
certain  things  learned  during  the  day. 

Used  colored  sticks  for  arithmetic. 

Monthly  exercises  to  which  parents  are 
invited,  program  made  up  of  regular  school 
work. 


Learn  Bookkeeping 


YOU'LL  NEVER   REGRET   IT! 

SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

1252-56  FLOOD   BUILDING 
SAN    FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Music 

Dramatic   Art 

Languages 

Dancing 

Oldest   and   Largest  School   of  Music  and 
the  Allied  Arts  in  San  Francisco 

LEO  COOPER  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL,  Affiliated 

Diplomas  and  Certificates  Awarded 

Catalogues  and  Full  Information 
Sent   on   Request 

CALIFORNIA  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

1509  Gough  St„  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco 
Phone   West  4935 


What  an  Advantage  to  Your  Pupils! 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

The    Merriam  -Webster 

This  NEW  CREATION  is  far  more  than  a  collection  of  words  giving  only  the  spelling,  pronunciation 
and  definition.     The  type  matter  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  lS-volume  encyclopedia. 

ANSWERS  ALL  KINDS  OF  QUESTIONS   WITH  FINAL 
AUTHORITY 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.     Over  6,000  Illus- 
trations.    2,700  Pages. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

The    only    dictionary   with    the   new   divided    page, 
"A  Stroke  of  Genius." 

The  school  books  of  the  country  follow  the  Merriam-Webster  System 
of  diacritical  marks. 

WRITE  for  sample  pages   of   REGULAR  and   INDIA-PAPER    Editions.     FREE  to  teachers,  story  of 
"Jack,"  copyrighted  by  C.  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.  D. 

G.   &   C.   MERRIAM   CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Eliza  D.   Keith 


Requests  have  reached  this  department 
fur  brief  prose  extracts  suitable  for  declama- 
tion. Hereafter  at  least  one  such  extract 
will  be  give  on  this  page.  The  first  one  is 
from  the  writings  of  Robert  C.  Winthrow 
and  for  convenience  in  designation  let  it  be 
called: 

The  Voice  of  the  Flag 

Behold  it,  listen  to  it!  Every  star  has  a 
tongue;  every  stripe  is  articulate.  There  is 
no  language  or  speech  where  their  voices  are 
not  heard.  There  is  magic  in  the  web  of  it. 
It  has  an  answer  for  every  question  of  duty. 
It  has  a  solution  for  every  doubt  and  per- 
plexity.  It  has  a  word  of  good  cheer  for 
every  hour  of  gloom  or  of  despondency.  Be- 
hold it;  listen  to  it!  It  speaks  of  earlier  and 
of  later  struggles.  It  speaks  of  victories  and 
sometimes  of  reverses,  on  the  sea  and  on 
the  land.  It  speaks  of  patriots  and  heroes 
among  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  before 
all  and  above  all  other  associations  and 
memories,  whether  of  glorious  men,  or 
glorious  deeds,  or  glorious  places,  its  voice 
is  ever  of  Union  and  Liberty,  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws. — Robert  C.  Wiri- 
thn  ip. 

Other    Notable    Declamations 

In  Poems  for  Memorizing,  Part  II,  Alice 
Rose  I'ower,  will  be  found  other  prose  ex- 
tracts suitable  for  declamation  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  are: 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  page  179; 
part  of  Daniel  Webster's  oration  Liberty  or 
Death,  pages  173-179.  Memorize  the  por- 
tion on  page  174,  beginning,  "When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold" — through, 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable"';  and  that  part  of  Patrick 
Henry's  speech,  pages  152-155,  beginning 
"Besides,  sir,"  through  "Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death." 

Good  Vocabulary  Fundamental 

Under  this  title  there  appeared  a  quota- 
tion from  the  address  of  Professor  Henry 
MacCracken,  late  of  Yale,,  before  a  recent 
teachers'  convention  in  the  East.  The  sen- 
timents especially  appealed  to  me.  Of 
late  1  have  wondered  if  in  this  column  I  had 
been  unduly  insistent  upon  the  importance 
of  English,  the  need  of  continual  drill,  the 
virtue  of  the  study  of  etymology  or  word 
analysis,  the  choice  of  words  and  exercise 
in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  sentences.  Let 
me  condense  a  few  of  Professor  MacCrack- 
en's remarks  : 

1.  Study  the  dictionary;  acquire  the  dic- 
ti<  mary  habit. 

2.  The  size  of  a  man's  vocabulary  is  a 
fair  sign  of  that  man's  capacity. 

3.  With  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary 
comes  extension  of  the  mental  horizon. 

4.  Memorize  the  uses,  derivations  and 
histories  of  related  sets  of  words. 

5.  Write  sentences  and  recast  them  in 
other   ways. 

6.  Study  the  works  of  Lincoln  and  of 
other  great  writers. 

7.  Read  aloud  slowly  and  with  great  em- 


phasis the  prose     work     of     some  eloquent 
writer. 

8.  Study  synonyms,  antonyms  and  ho- 
monyms. 

Professor     MacCracken's     Suggestions 
Considered 

Suggestions  as  to  the  dictionary  habit,  the 
enlargement  of  the  vocabulary,  the  deriva- 
tions of  words  and  as  to  synonyms,  anto- 
nyms and  homonyms  fall  under  the  general 
classification,  of  etymology,  word  analysis, 
which  have  already  been  considered  in  de- 
tail on  this  page.  To  MacCracken's  ad- 
vice, let  us  add  a  daily  drill  upon  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  Repeat  them  with  their  mean- 
ings even  though  the  repetition  become  as 
mechanical  as  saying  the  multiplication 
table,  so  that  the  prefix  or  the  suffix  and  the 
meaning  of  either  one  will  spring  to  mind 
simultaneously  with  the  thought  of  the  sig- 
nificant syllable  itself. 

The  suggestions  as  to  studying  the  works 
of  Lincoln  and  of  other  great  writers  and 
as  to  reading  aloud  eloquent  prose  are  in 
line  with  the  articles  upon  this  page  in  the 
November  issue  concerning  reading  aloud 
selections  from  Scripture  and  from  great 
orators. 

Practical  Application  of  Oratory 
The  following  news  item  is  another  ar- 
gument for  drill   in  audible  expression: 

"A  speakers'  bureau  is  the  latest  depart- 
ment to  be  created  in  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  oratorical  training,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  directed  solely  toward  talks 
in  behalf  of  home  industries.  The  purpose 
of  the  bureau  is  to  train  first-class  speakers 
who  are  to  go  before  all  the  social  and  civic 
organizations  to  organize  home  industry 
clubs." 

How  does  that  strike  our  own  Home  In- 
dustry League?  One  of  my  boys  has  al- 
ready been  before  the  members  at  their 
weekly,   as   a   stereoption   lecture. 

Moved  By  One's  Own  Voice 

In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  English, 
prose  is  the  proper  matter  for  memorizing. 
All  memorized  matter  should  be  delivered 
orallv,  uttered  aloud  with  proper  em- 
phasis. To  give  vocal  expression  to  noble 
sentiments,  literally  to  voice  them,  is  indeed 
to  feel  them,  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 


one's  own  emotions.  To  be  moved  by  one's 
own  voice  is  a  strange,  uplifting  experience. 
The  audible  utterance  of  lofty  thoughts,  the 
vibration  of  one's  own  tones  expressing  soul- 
stirring  words  and  inspired  convictions 
surely  will  make  one  feel  that  those  senti- 
ments are  his  own.  He  feels  them  vocally, 
emotionally  he  expresses  them.  Incidentally 
and  without  special  effort  he  is  enlarging 
his  vocabulary,  developing  his  understand- 
ing and  enriching  his  spiritual  nature. 
The  Use  of  Words 

As  for  words,  the  facility  with  which  new 
ones  are  invented,  or  old  ones  revamped,  or 
long-forgotten  meanings  brought  to  light  by 
our  newspaper  wordsmiths,  is  something 
startling  at  times.  For  instance,  one  San 
Francisco  paper  spoke  of  a'  swimmer  hav- 
ing to  "negotiate  the  Golden  Gate."  An- 
other spoke  of  the  perambulations  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  and  that  it  had 
"one  more  turn  to  negotiate." 

Recourse  to  the  dictionary  discloses  the 
fact  that  one  meaning  of  the  word  negotiate 
means  to  overcome  an  obstacle.  The  horse 
negotiates  a  fence.  It  is  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  hunting  field. 

In  a  Sunday  paper  this  choice  bit  of  dic- 
tion was  discovered  in  an  account  of  the 
brokers  and  show  luncheon:  "George 
Perry  ....  talked  'informatively'  of 
the  transportation."  As  a  child  might  ask, 
"Is  that  a  real  word?" 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  ever- 
increasing  use  of  the  prefix  "inter."  It 
is  coming  into  the  language  because  its 
significance  is  coming  into  consciousness  as 
never  before — intercourse,  intercommunica- 
tion, international — the  little  prefix  "inter" 
is  a  sign  of  world  peace.  Science,  industry, 
commerce,  economics,  music,  literature,  are 
all  internationals.  Another  word  artist 
speaking  of  automobile  advertising  says  that 
all  possible  buyers  have  new  "supplicated.'' 
Dickens'   Christmas  Carol 

A  classic  like  the  Christmas  Carol  of 
Charles  Dickens  should  be  the  mental  pos- 
session of  every  child  before  he  leaves  the 
elementary  schools.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  be  read  and  studied  in  that 
intensive  way  that  turns  a  sentiment  inside 
out  and  descriptions  outside  in,  that  pulls 
apart  and  dissetcs  and  analyze  and  compares 
and  contrasts,  that  looks  up  all  the  words 
in  the  dictionary,  writes  list  of  definitions, 
and  ferrets  out  all  the  allusions,  and  draws 
maps  of  all  the  localities  and  charts  every 
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Every  eyeglass 

if  it's  an  "  Equipoise "  means  a  satis- 
fied wearer.  Comfort  and  quality  were 
our  first  thoughts  in  making  this  eyeglass. 
You  will  like  this  eyeglass  better  than 
any  you  have  ever  worn. 

Wear  "Equipoise" 
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movement  and  reproduces  every  descrip- 
tion. Not  at  all.  To  my  mind  that  is  not 
the  way  to  study  literature.  Literature  is 
condensed  life  history ;  it  is  human  inter- 
ests intensified  in  the  incident.  It  is 
"thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn." 

Too  minute  an  analysis,  too  close  a  study, 
and  what  is  the  result?  Only  the  dry  husks 
of  fact.  The  spirit,  the  soul,  has  flown,  arid 
like  botanical  analysis,  the  flower  of  poesy, 
or  the  blossom  of  sentiment,  is  stripped  of 
its  petals  and  the  debris  is  cast  away  as 
rubbish.  No,  the  Christmas  Carol  should 
be  read  for  the  pure  surrender  of  the  heart 
and  mind  to  the  spell  of  the  story-teller,1 
the  minnesinger  of  our  later  day. 

Nothing  should  interrupt  the  progress  of: 
the  story.  A  synonym  for  a  new  or  un- 
familiar word  should  quickly  be  supplied 
by  the  teacher,  and  then  let  the  reader  go' 
on  with  the  story.  After  the  curtain  has, 
fallen  on  the  last  scene,  it  were  well  to  fix 
incidents  in  the  minds  of  the  class  by  a 
live  and  immediate  review  of  the  story,  fol-. 


lowing  the  arrangement  of  the  outline  for 
composition  already  suggested  in  this  de- 
partment; namely,  the  time,  the  place,  the 
people,  the  actors,  the  result;  given  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  author's  own 
words.  This  should  be  an  oral  exercise. 
Then  there  should  be  a  brief  summing  up 
of  the  Christmas  Carol  after  this  fashion : 

Outline  or  Resume  of  Dickens'   Christmas 
Carol 

Reasons  why  we  read  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carol,  the  greatest  story  ever  written 
about  Christmas. 

The  story  is  by  a  master  of  English  fic- 
tion, Dickens,  the  great  novelist  of  the 
common  people. 

Scrooge,  in  his  character,  is  typical  of  a 
miser,  of  the  man  lost  in  the  sordid  love  of 
money. 

The  moral  of  the  story  reaches  every 
heart. 

The  Christmas  Carol  resolves  itself  into 
three  divisions : 

1.  Scrooge,  the  miser,  his  environment, 
his  bare, office,  his  poorly  paid  clerk,  the 
insufficient  fire,  the  miserable  and  inade- 
quate candle  light,  his  refusal  to  contribute 
tb  the  Christmas  funds  for  the  poor,  his 
own  cheerless  chambers,  his  loveless  lone- 
liness as  an  old  man. 

2.  Scenes  in  England  at  Christmastime 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  visions  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Spirits.  The  Ghost 
of  Christmas  Past,  the  Ghost  of  Christ- 
mas Present,  the  Ghost  of  Christ- 
mas Yet  to  Come.  Scrooge's  memories 
awakened.  Scrooge's  heart  touched. 
Scrooge's  wish  that  he  could  undo  the  past. 
Scrooge's  fear  of  the  future. 

3.  Scrooge's  conversion.  His  horror  as 
he  realizes  his  condition,  his  stony  heart. 
His  prayer  for  another  chance.  His  agita- 
tion. His  awakening,  "It  was  a  dream." 
Scrooge  a  changed  man,  "a  heart  of  flesh." 
Becomes  a  generous  benefactor.  Realizes 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Scrooge's  benefactions  and  his  happiness 
in  doing  good.    All  ends  happily.    Tiny  Tim 


immortalized    by    his    little   crutch    and   his 
toast,  "God  bless  us,  every  one." 

In  an  outline  such  as  the  foregoing,  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  Scrooge's  mental  con- 
dition, "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he."  "Love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  Then  emphasize  the  means  by  which 
Scrooge  came  to  regard  life  and  love  as  of 
more  import  and  value  than  money.  Show 
how  he  proved  his  faith  by  his  works. 
Other  details  may  be  brought  out,  but  for 
a  coherent  and  logical  consideration  of  the 
Christmas  Carol  what  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  really  very 
effective.  Try  reading  the  Christmas  Carol 
in  this  way. 

Mercantile  Efficiency  for  Teachers 

A  sister  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  found  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
organize  a  so-called  junior  high  school,  to 
shift  the  classes  from  their  old  regulation 
work  to  the  newer  classifications  of  the 
"intermediate  school,"  and  quite  another 
and  more  difficult  proposition  to  arrange  a 
suitable  course  of  study,  and  to  find  teach- 
ers competent  to  teach  the  requirements  of 
a  business  life. 

Such  a  course  of  study  must  not  utterly 
ignore  the  cultural  side  of  education,  and 
yet  it  must  give  special  school  training  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  enter  the  mer- 
cantile world.  Nor  can  this  training  be  at- 
tained, for  instance,  by  the  installation  of 
dozens  of  typewriting  machines,  nor  by 
competent  instructors  in  regard  to  the 
proper  manipulation  of  the  keys.  A  pupil 
may  master  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  and 
aside  from  the  manual  dexterity,  or  rather 
the  digital  fluency  thus  acquired,  may  still 
be  absolutely  unprepared  for  office  work. 

This  year  with  a  realization  of  these  facts, 
a  committee  of  business  men  of  Los  An- 
geles asked  the  school  board  of  that  city 
to  start  a  course  in  mercantile  efficiency  for 
teachers  who,  after  six  months  of  instruc- 
tion, would  introduce  the  subject  into  their 
respective  schools.  The  course  began  Oc- 
tober 8,  under  the  instruction  of  Otto 
Buehrmann  of  Chicago.  From  the  tentative 
outline  of  the  proposed  course,  I  select  sev- 
eral that  to  me  seem  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  success  in  any  kind  of  a  career  in  the 
business  world : 

A  study  of  aliquot  parts — To  give  short 
cuts  to  quick  solutions  of  every-day  prob- 
lems. 


Business  English — Importance  of  exact- 
ness in  the  use  of  words.  (Again  the  dic- 
tionary habit  and  word  analysis). 

Business  letters,  telegrams,  giving  orders, 
receiving  instructions. 

To  these  I  would  add  the  skeletonizing  of 
directions,  the  making  of  syllabi  and  of 
summaries,  the  making  of  brief  reports  on 
work  accomplished  or  errands  performed, 
the  making  of  indexes,  the  writing  of  adver- 
tisements, the  arrangement  of  bills  of  fare 
or  programs  of  entertainment,  and  above 
all,  practical  drill  in  parliamentary  law. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  Los  Angeles  the 
classes  are  not  too  large,  that  the  discipline, 
while  not  irksome,  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
order  in  all  parts  of  the  building  and  that 
the  school  work  is  standardized  so  that  an 
earnest  teacher,  and  all  teachers  are  ear- 
nest, may  know  what  she  has  to  do,  and  the 
competent  principal,  and  all  principals  are 
competent,  may  know  if  the  teacher  is  keep- 
ing up  to  the  standard. 

The  Structure  of  the  Sentence 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresome  from 
continued  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  let 
me  urge  a  complete  mastery  of  the  sentence 
relations,  especially  for  those  who  intend  to 
enter  mercantile  life,  and  to  engage  in  pur- 
suits which  require  a  working  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  increase 
of  business  incident  thereto,  success  in  cer- 
tain commercial  spheres  of  influence  will 
demand  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of 
other  tongues  as  well.  No  foreign  language 
can  be  thoroughly  acquired,  or  even  a 
working  acquaintance  with  it  be  maintained 
except  through  an  appreciation  of  the  sen- 
tence relations,  and  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Our  pupils  need  constant  drill  upon  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  noun  or  predicate 
nominative,  the  subject  as  different  from  the 
object,  the  indirect  object  as  different  from 
the  object  of  the  verb,  and  the  case  of  ap- 
positives.  Our  elementary  school  grammar 
work  in  this  respect  has  not  been  compre- 
hensive enough.  More  technical  grammar 
if  we  would  master  the  products  of  Babel! 
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Editorial 


The  School  Exhibit  of  1915 

Director  of  the  Educational  Exhibit  of 
1915  James  A.  Barr  is  rapidly  completing 
his  program.  The  people  expect  great 
things  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Barr.  There 
will  be  all  phases  of  work  exhibited.  In- 
dustrial education  will  lead.  It  can  be 
shown.  It  appeals  to  the  lay  mind.  Draw- 
ing, art.  music,  sewing  and  all  the  wizardry 
of  modern  education  will  be  there.  He  can- 
not show  the  moral  side  of  education.  He 
cannot  show  the  spiritual  side.  In  any  ex- 
hibit the  real  spirit  of  educational  progress 
cannot  be  efficiently  shown.  However,  if 
every  school  in  California  should  exhibit 
the  essentials  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic it  would  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good.  If  the  authorities  were  to  follow 
the  plan  of  Superintendent  Thompson  of 
Monrovia  and  exhibit  the  essentials,  it 
would  give  new  life  to  teaching  language, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  The  development 
of  accuracy  in  the  essentials  is  neces- 
sary. The  outlines  presented  by  Superin- 
tendent Thompson  are  splendid  aids  in  se- 
curing results   in   essential   studies. 

*     *     * 

Education  as  a  Business 

Education  has  been  carried  forward 
largely  as  a  sentiment.  The  man  who 
criticised  our  educational  development  was 
regarded  as  a  Benedict  Arnold.  The  man 
who  talked  and  voted  against  special  school 
tax.  bonds  for  building  purposes,  appropri- 
ations for  normal  school  or  universities  was 
considered  an  undesirable  citizen.  The 
schools  have  been  labeled  as  sacred.  The 
tax  payer  lias  been  a  rank  outsider.  The 
•school  board  that  would  decrease  teachers' 
salaries  would  be  burned  in  effigy,  even  if 
the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  com- 
munity required  the  action.  The  result  is 
that  the  high  pressure  of  education  has  re- 
sulted in  such  high  taxes  that  our  wdiole 
system  is  facing  a  reorganization.  The 
professors  of  pedagogy  in  universities,  the 
president  of  normal  schools  and  special 
schools  having  created  a  sentiment  for  sup- 
ervision, and  experts  now  find  our  schools 
top-heavy.  The  day  has  come  when  citizens 
will  demand  a  wise  and  economic  use  of  our 
school  funds. 


Wanted — An  Educational  Moses 

We  are  looking  for  the  man  who  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  land  of  bondage,  into  the  land 
of  educational  milk  and  honey.  A  hundred 
ministers  attended  the  State  agricultural 
farm  last  week  so  they  could  preach  better 
sermons.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taking 
home  from  the  manual  training  schools 
various  "spug"  (slang  for  useful)  Christ- 
mas presents  that  they  made  with  their  own 
hands.  There  seems  to  be  demand  for  the 
practical,  except  for  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  What  shall  the  harvest  be?  Are 
we  to  lose  the  art,  the  literary  and  the  re- 
ligious spirit?  Does  the  practical  and  use- 
ful dull  the  vision  of  the  higher  truth?  Is 
education  worth  while  that  gives  higher 
ideals?  Are  we  on  the  right  road  in  special- 
izing on  vocational  and  industrial  education? 
Yes,  we  need  an  educational  Moses,  a  man 
who  is  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
kill  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  give  us 
a  new  educational  creed.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  would  at- 
tain to  some  place  in  the  leadership  of  edu- 
cational reorganization.  We  still  have  some 
little  hope.  However,  we  desire  to  adver- 
tise far  and  wide  for  an  educational  leader. 
The  public  service  of  the  State  needs  it. 
No  one  need  answer  who  knows  how  to 
''keep  school."    We  want  more  than  a  school 

keeper,  we  want  a  leader. 

*  *    * 

Ella  Flagg  Young 

The  appointive  system  in  Chicago  is  on 
trial.  Mayor  Harrison  appoints  members 
of  a  Board  of  Education  and  then  forces 
them  to  resign,  because  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  their  official  acts.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  is  a  great  woman  and  a  fine  superin- 
tendent. The  fault  is  with  the  system.  If 
Mrs.  Young  had  been  elected  by  the  people, 
then  she  would  be  independent  and  could 
have  carried  forward  her  work  without 
hindrance.  No  theory  of  government  is  right 
unless  it  works.  There  are  just  as  many 
failures  under  the  appointive  system  as  un- 
der the  elective.  The  whole  problem  is  in 
eliminating  the  misfit,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  people  in  the  habit  of  hon- 
esty, and  in  intelligence  in  civic  affairs. 

*  *    * 

The  Reward  of  Faithful  Service 

The  time  is  approaching  when  men  and 
women  have  the  lure  of  office.  The  small 
voice  of  one  man  asking  you  to  be  a  can- 
didate seems  like  the  call  of  the  people.  The 
small  voice  however  may  be  only  the  whis- 
pering of  some  one  who  did  not  get  what  he 
should  not  have  asked  for.  The  county 
superintendents  will  have  to  face  the  pri- 
mary and  regular  election  in  1914.  The 
law  makes  the  election  non-partisan.  The 
people  should  do  likewise.  The  superin- 
tendent who  has  been  an  efficient  and  faith- 
ful public  servant  should  be  re-elected.  It 
should  be  done  with  as  little  expense  as  pos- 
sible. The  man  or  woman  who  runs  for 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  when 
the  same  is  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  the  occupant  is  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  un- 
professional conduct.  Efficiency  in  the  pub- 
lic service  should  be  recognized  and  reward- 


ed. Of  course,  if  a  superintendent  is  weak, 
inefficient,  partisan,  prejudiced,  neglectful 
of  the  duties  of  the  office,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  one  who  is  qualified  to  give  efficient 
service  to  be  a  candidate.  The  principle, 
however,  should  prevail,  that  every  good 
citizen  should  help  re-elect  a  superintendent 
of  schools  who  is  doing  good  service,  no 
matter  whether  he  has  served  four,  eight 
or  twenty  years.  It  is  right.  It  is  best  for 
you  and  best  for  your  children. 
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EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN 
By  Edward  H.   Pfeiffer 

Lip-reading  has  practically   rendered  ob- 
solete one  word  in  the  English  language— 
the  word  "mute''    as    applied    to  a  person 
who   because    of    deafness    does    not   speak. 
Not    many   years    ago    all    deaf    individuals 
were  called   deaf-mutes,    and    the  common 
notion  prevailed  that  those  who  could   not 
hear  because  of  some  organic  defect  could 
not   speak   because   of   a   similar   defect   in 
their  vocal  organs.  The  deaf  were  therefore 
educated  by  means  of  their  sign  language, 
and   they   communicated   with   one   another 
by  spelling  out  with  their  fingers  the  var- 
ious   words    which    were    necessary    to    ex- 
press their  thoughts.     The  deaf  child  was 
taught   in   a    special     institution     where    he 
usually  boarded,  and  he  was  treated  as  one 
apart    from    the    normal,    and    wherever    he 
spoke  by  means  of  his  sign  language  people 
stopped  to  gaze  and  wonder,  to  pity  often, 
but  frequently  also  to  ridicule.     Many  per- 
sons believed  that  the  deaf  were  of  a  lower 
grade  mentally  than  those  who  could  hear, 
and  the  deaf  were  therefore  treated  with  the 
condescending   indulgencec   usually   accord- 
ed  to  children   and   imbeciles.     Allowances 
were  always  made  for  them,  and  they  were 
considered  a   species     of     unfortunates   so 
handicapped  that  only  pity  and  assistance 
could  make  life  tolerable  for  them.     They 
were   never   considered   as   real    factors   in 
society  or  as  individuals  capable  of  hewing 
a  path  for  themselves  through  the  world. 
A  Miracle 
Suddenly  the  miracle-working  nineteenth 
century,   which   discovered   and   invented   a 
thousand  new  sources  and  instruments  for 
benefiting  mankind,     also     discovered  that 
the  deaf  were  not  mutes  whose  vocal   or- 
gans were  impaired,  but  that  the  deaf  could 
not    speak   because   their    inability    to    hear 
prevented  them  from  regulating  their  voice 
properly.     They  could  make  noises  but  they 
could   not   gauge   the   pitch,    loudness   and 
duration  of  the  sounds  which  they  made,  and 
so  they  could  not  form  the  particular  sounds 
which  we  call  words  and  which  aid  us  in 
expressing  our  thoughts.     Like  a  shaft  of 
light  into  the  darkness  came  the  question, 
"If  the  deaf  could  be  taught  to  make  sounds 
and  regulate  them,  they  could  talk,  couldn't 
they?"     And  the  answer  came,  "Why,  yes, 
of  course."     Experiments  were  made,  and 
phonetics  and   elocution   sprang  to  the  aid 
of  the  new  idea.    It  was  not  long  before  the 
miracle  was  announced  :  "We  can  make  the 
dumb  speak  and  the  deaf  hear."     "How  do 
you   do   it?"  the   eager  and   curious   world 
asked.     And  the  world  was  shown,  and  in 
many    cities    today    deaf   children    are    edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  their  teach- 
ers speak  to  them  with  their  lips  and  the 
children  reply  with  uttered  words. 
The   Deaf 
Schools    for    the    deaf    where    lip-reading 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  sign-language  are 
founded  oh  the  idea  that  the  finest  attribute 
to  any  character  is  self-reliance,  that  the  best 
lesson    any    school    can    teach    a   physically 
handicapped  child  is  to  forget  his  handicap 
and  to  succeed  in  spite  of  it.     In  the  pub- 
lic school  classes  for  the  deaf  the  children 


pursue  the  same  course  of  study  as  the 
normal  children  and  they  go  home  every 
day  as  the  normal  child  does.  A  child  in 
an  institution  feels  that  it  is  different  from 
other  children,  but  the  children  in  the 
classes  for  the  deaf  in  the  public  schools 
know  that  they  are  being  educated  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way  as  the  other  young- 
sters, and  they  are  not  constantly  being  re- 
minded of  their  affliction. 

In  the  lowest  grades  when  the  young  deaf 
child  first  comes  for  instruction  his  teach- 
er utters  the  various  vowel  sounds  and 
opening  her  mouth  wide  shows  the  child 
just  how  she  places  her  lips,  tongue  and 
teeth,  just  how  she  shapes  her  mouth,  just 
how  she  directs  her  breath  to  make  this 
sound.  The  child  then  imitates  the  teacher 
by  following  her  lip  movements  carefully 
and  slowly.  The  child  has  a  hand  mirror 
in  which  it  watches  the  movements  of  its 
own  vocal  organs  and  sees  whether  they 
correspond  to  those  which  it  has  just  ob- 
served in  the  teacher.  With  his  hand  on  his 
teacher's  throat  he  feels  the  sound  vibra- 
tions. The  child  is  taught  to  form  each 
letter  by  imitating  his  teacher  and  to  know 
just  what  vocal  mechanics  produce  each 
sound.  Pictures  in  a  textbook  show  the 
child  how  the  vocal  chords  and  the  other 
speech  organs  are  placed  when  every 
sound  is  produced.  The  child  not  only 
learns  how  to  produce  each  sound  by  ad- 
justing its  speech  organs  in  the  proper  way 
but  also  to  recognize  by  reading  the  lips  of 
others  just  what  sounds  they  are  producing. 

No  Longer  Mute 

Slow  indeed  is  this  process  of  teaching 
speech  to  the  deaf,  and  patient  must  be  the 
teacher  and  patient  the  child,  but  the  re- 
sults of  this  perseverance  are  astonishing. 
Boys  and  girls  complete  the  course  of  study 
in  the  public  schools,  only  requiring  a  few 
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years  longer  than  the  normal  children,  and 
they  can  converse  with  anyone  almost  as 
well  as  if  they  were  in  no  wise  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  hearing.  Some  of  the  child- 
ren become  so  adept  in  lip-reading  that  their 
deafness  is  not  evident  to  even  those  who 
speak  with  them.  One  deaf  boy  told  how 
one  day  he  was  delivering  a  package  for  a 
grocer  to  an  old  lady  who  was  very  slow 
in  answering  the  doorbell.  When  she 
finally  opened  the  door,  the  lad  chid  her  for 
not  coming  sooner.  "It's  all  right  for  you 
to  talk,"  said  she,  "but  I  am  deaf."  The 
boy  laughing  told  her,  "So  am  I,"  and  she 
would  not  believe  him,  so  perfect  was  he  in 
the  art  of  reading  her  lips  and  of  forming 
words  with  his  own.  This  lad  upon  gradu- 
ation received  a  good  position,  as  did  sev- 
eral of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  class.  One 
young  man  in  the  class  wrote  exceptionally 
good  verses,  although  he  was  almost  blind 
as  well  as  deaf. 

The  Result 

What  this  new  method  means  to  the 
children  who  are  deaf  cannot  be  told  in 
words.  They  are  able  to  mingle  with  peo- 
ple who  are  not  handicapped  as  they  are 
and   on   equal   terms.     They   are  given   the 
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same  education  as  the  children  whom  they 
meet  constantly.  As  men  and  women  they 
are  able  to  do  their  share  in  the  world. 
Their  parents  are  delighted  and  the  older 
deaf  people  who  are  also  mute,  because 
they  were  educated  before  the  lip  method 
was  known,  marvel  at  the  miracle  which 
has  given  speech  to  the  deaf.  No  longer 
are  the  deaf  children  morose  and  moody, 
impressed  every  moment  with  the  gravity 
of  their  affliction.  They  travel  to  and  from 
school,  mingling  with  the  work-a-day 
world,  study,  take  part  in  athletics  and 
learn  to  appreciate  life  as  a  great  gift.  They 
delight  in  showing  their  prowess  in  under- 
standing these  who  speak  with  them  and 
in  speaking  so  that  others  can  understand 
them.  Just  as  the  schools  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  blind  have  as  much  right 
to  a  public  education  as  the  sighted,  so  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  deaf  as  well 
as  the  hearing  children  must  be  educated 
by  the  State,  and  the  State  will  profit  by 
opening  its  opportunities  to  the  handi- 
capped children,  for  these  children  now 
grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens  whereas  once 
upon  a  time  they  were  mere  charges  upon 
the  hands  of  the  community. 


In     the     next     article     the     Crippled     Child     will     be     dis- 
cussed.—  Editor. 


WHAT  ABOUT  TEXTBOOKS?* 
By  Charles  H.  Thurber 


"The  Outlook  of  Sept.  13  contains  the  above 
article  on  textbooks.  It  is  good  reading 
for  the  school  people  of  California. 

\Yhatever  else  foreign  visitors  find  to 
criticize  in  our  school  system,  they  always 
praise  our  textbooks.  Our  teachers  are  so 
used  to  having  good  books  at  their  com- 
mand that  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  German  or  the  Englishman 
who  sees  our  school  books  marvels  that 
such  guild  things  can  be.  They  are  no  part 
i if  his  working  world. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  trained  Eng- 
lish observer  on  the  importance  and  excel- 
lence of  our  school  books: 

"The  method  of  actual  teaching  in 
American  schools  differs  much  from  that  in 
use  in  England.  It  centers  in  the  textbook. 
Nothing  strikes  an  English  teacher  more 
Forcibly  on  first  listening  to  lessons  in 
American  schools  than  the  important  place 
the  textbook  takes.  .  .  .  The  success  of 
the  method  is  aided  in  America  by  several 
conditions,  as  vet  rare  in  England.  First, 
the    textbooks   there  -are    much   better   than 


ours.  .  .  .  Often  a  teacher  in  England 
cannot  make  her  pupils  depend  on  them- 
selves for  getting  up  a  subject,  because  the 
only  textbook  that  can  be  afforded  is  meager 
or  even  obsolete,  and  she  is  the  only  per- 
son who  has  access  to  a  really  good  book. 
(Burtsall:  "Education  of  Girls  in  Amer- 
ica.") 

Those  who  know,  in  every  land,  agree 
that  the  schools  of  these  United  States  have 
the  best  textbooks  on  earth. 

Best,  not  cheapest.  But  do  we  want  the 
cheapest?  If  we  do,  perhaps  we  can  get 
them,  though  we  may  not  be  able  quite  to 
equal  the  Chinese  in  that  unless  we  let  in 
the  Chinaman  to  do  the  work.  To  give 
equal  privileges  to  all  the  people  has  been, 
and  is,  the  ideal  under  whose  inspiration 
the  citizens  of  this  republic  cheerfully  con- 
tribute nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars 
yearly  to  the  support  of  our  public  schools. 
No  other  nation  begins  to  spend  so  much 
as  we  do  for  education.  Yet,  according  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (Report,  1911,  Vol.  II,  p.  xxxiii),  the 
expenditure  in  1910  for  textbooks  and  other 
instruction  supplies  in  the  common  schools 
was  just  over  six  million  dollars,  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  ex- 
pended for  schools.  Taking  high  schools 
with  common  schools,  the  expenditure  for 
textbooks  per  pupil  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  year,  and  the  total  not 
far  from  twelve  million  dollars  a  year.  This, 
while  not  a  very  large  sum  in  these  days, 
does  sound  rather  large,  after  all,  for  the 
school  book  business  of  this  country,  until 
you  stop  to  remember  that  there  are  some 
twenty  million  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  more  than  a  hundred  firms  publishing 
textbooks,  not  reckoning  a  multitude  of 
small  concerns  that  publish  a  few  books  and 
get  each  some  share  of  the  business.  Chew- 
ing gum  costs  us  more  than  textbooks. 

Those  inside  the  school  book  business  be- 
lieve it  is  improving  in  many  ways.  The 
books  are  very  much  better  than  they  were 
— anyone  can  prove  this  by  comparing  the 
best  textbooks  of  today  with  the  best  twen- 
ty or  even  ten  years  ago ;  and,  while  the 
cost  of  production  has  increased,  the  actual 
selling  price  shows,  on  the  average,  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  ten  per  cent  in  twenty- 
five  years.  A  generation  ago  the  price  of  a 
large  geography  was  two  dollars ;  today  a 
very  much  better  book  of  the  same  grade 
sells  for  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents.  The  personnel  of  the  busi- 
ness has  probably  improved ;  certainly  it 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
other   line  of  business   whatever.     Most   of 
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those  in  the  business  are  college  educated, 
,  I  many  have  had  successful  teaching  exped- 
ience,  and  not  a  few  have  held  high  posi- 
tions in   school  work. 

The  making  of     textbooks     is  a  fine  art 
Ij  which    few    master.      That,    in    a   word,    ex- 
Iplains  why  one  book  is  better  than  another. 
If  I  wrote  poetry,  no  magazine  of  standing 
would  print  it  if  I  paid  for  it;  but  with  Kip- 
|  ling  it  is  different.     So  with  those  who  as- 
llpire  to  write  school  books;  one  lacks  style, 
H  another  rides  a  hobby,  a  third  lacks  a  wide 
1 1  enough    experience,     and      many     lack   the 
it  requisite     scholarship.      When     a  textbook 
'publisher  has  a  series  of  books  that  have 
I  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting — and  be 
I  sure  that  it  has  taken  years  of  the  hardest 
i  kind   of  work,   much   money   ventured,   and 
I  much  lost  in  unsuccessful  experiments — he 
I  still   has   before   him   ever-present   troubles 
V  and  expenses  that  no  other  publisher  dreams 
I  of,  for  textbooks  must  be  kept  up  to  date  all 
li  the  time.     Every  history  that  touches  mod- 
I  ern   times    must   have    something   added    to 
it   every  year.     Every  map  of  Africa  must 
be   changed   on   account   of   the   Boer   war, 
China   must   be  made  a  republic   wherever 
it   is  mentioned   in   any   book,  Tripoli   must 
be.  made  part  of  Italy,  and  what  changes  the 
,  Balkan  war  will  bring  on  we  can  begin  to 
imagine.     The  United  States  census  every 
ten   years   costs     the     textbook     publisher, 
especially  the  geography  publisher,  more  in 
■  proportion    than    it    costs    the    government. 
Between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  a  single  year,  after 
1  the  census  returns  began  to  come  out,  by 
one   publishing   house     in     correcting     the 
plates  of  one  series     of     geographies,     this 
without  counting  the  loss  of  stock  that  had 
to  be  destroyed.     Moreover,  the  first  cost 
of  textbooks  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  books,  first  cost  meaning  the  cost 
of  setting  the  type,     making     the     electro- 
type plates,  and     illustrations     and     maps 
where  these  are     required — and     no     other 
books  use  maps  and  illustrations  so  abun- 
dantly.    The  cost  of  maps  for  a  series  of 
geographies  may     be     forty     thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  entire     first     cost     of  such  a 
series  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.    The  first  cost  of  a  primer  runs  from 
two  to  four  thousand  dollars,  and  is  always 
a  large  sum  because  of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures,  for  which  the  best  illustrators   must 
be   employed.     Compare  these  prices   with 
that  of  the  ordinary  novel,  whose  first  cost 
will  hardly  exceed  six  hundred  dollars  and 
may  be  less,  yet  the  selling  price  of  the  novel 
is  from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  and   fifty   cents,   and   the   primer 
sells  for  twenty-five  or  thirty   cents! 

Without  any  necessity  for  textbook  pub- 
lishers to  go  up   and  down  the  land  in  an 
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effort  to  increase  the  variety  of  books  called 
for,  the  variety  does  increase,  and  rapidly, 
because  education  itself  is  developing  rapid- 
ly. New  subjects  are  being  added  to  the 
course  of  study,  and  not  many  of  the  old 
ones  are  dropping  out  of  sight.  Twenty 
years  ago  who  ever  heard  of  agriculture  as 
a  school  subject?  The  phrase  "vocational 
training"  had  not  been  minted;  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  even  physiology 
and  hygiene  were  scarcely  on  the  educa- 
tional horizon.  Today  the  schools  call,  not 
for  one  textbook  in  agriculture,  but  for  six 
at  least,  and  no  one  knows  at  this  writing 
just  how  far  reaching  a  revolution  vocational 
training  is  destined  to  work  in  our  school 
system.  Ask  the  leaders  in  any  of  these 
new  fields  what  they  need  imperatively  and 
at  once,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  say 
textbooks.  There  are  as  yet  almost  no 
teachers  specially  trained  for  some  of  these 
newer  lines,  but  with  a  good  book  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  specialist  can  get  good  results, 
while  without  the  book  he  is  almost  helpless. 
I  don't  know  who  can  write  these  books, 
and  I  wish  I  did.  The  textbook  publisher 
with  ideals  of  service — and  there  are  such — 
is  constantly  perplexed  at  the  demands  on 
both  his  intellectual  and  financial  resources 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  field  of 
school  activities. 

Much  might  be  said,  much  has  been  said, 
about  the  various  ways  in  which  the  book 
gets  from  the  printing  office  to  the  pupil's 
hand.  Here  again  the  publisher  follows  the 
public.  If  the  community  adopts  the  plan 
of  furnishing  textbooks  free,  a  very  good 
plan,  or  leaves  the  parents  to  purchase  the 
books,  or  if  a  State  adopts  a  uniform  series 
of  books,  the  publisher  has  the  choice  of 
doing  no  business  or  doing  it  in  the  way 
prescribed.  And  while  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience the  publisher  may  like  one  way 
better  than  another,  he  must  adapt  his 
methods  to  any  reasonable  requirements. 
Unreasonable  requirements  are  .never  made 
by  reasonable  men  when  they  know  the 
facts. 

To  see  ourselves  again  as  others  see  us 
we  may  quote  Professor  Mark  of  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  England,  in  his 
book,  "Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in 
American  Education :" 

"Publisher   and   editor   are   an   important 
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"tiers  etat"  in  the  educational  community  of 
which  the  children  are  the  noblesse  and  the 
educators  the  professional  class.  The  large 
publishing  firms  of  America  have  upon  their 
staff  experienced  educators  who  are  capable 
alike  of  judging  the  tendencies  and  demands 
of  the  hour  and  of  forestalling.  .  .  .  de- 
mands for  something  in  advance  of  immedi- 
ate needs.  Textbook  companies  are,  there- 
fore, a  possible  factor  in  educational  ad- 
vance. .  .  .  Special  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  in  children's  literature, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  important, 
a  generation  of  writers  is  springing  up 
whose  talents  are  flowing  out  in  this  direc- 
tion and  producing  brightly  written  child- 
ren's books,  which  are  well  illustrated  and 
attractively  bound." 

This  means  that  there  is  in  our  country 
an  open  door  which  under  present  condi- 
tions will  be  kept  open  to  authors  and 
would-be  authors,  furnishing  an  incentive 
for  hundreds  of  teachers  to  keep  at  work  in 
devising  new  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
shaping  up  material  for  possible  textbooks, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  mak- 
ing a  live  instead  of  a  dead  educational 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  perfection  for 
our  textbooks  and  their  publishers  any 
more  than  for  anything  else  on  this  imper- 
fect earth.  But  it  does  seem  fair  to  claim 
that  the  textbook  business  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  educational  system,  that  the 
authors  of  our  textbooks — a  roll  of  honor 
containing  the  names  of  hundreds  of  our 
most  respected  scholars  and  teachers — have 
done  and  are  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  the  schools,  and 
that  the  publishers  of  textbooks  are  compet- 
ing as  keenly  as  any  class  of  business  men 
ever  competed,  from  which  competition  re- 
sults a  higher  quality  of  books  every  year. 
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by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — tout  used  in 
successful  Physicians*  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  25c-60c  per  bottle.  Mu  rine 
By  e  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25c-50c.    murine  Eje  Remedy  Go. .  Chicago. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


T0RIC  LENSES  IN- 
CREASE THE  FIELD 
OF  VISION 

Defective  eyesight  causes 
poor  results  in  schoolwork. 
Properly  tilted  glasses  are 
the  proper  remedy. 
Attend  to  your  eyes,  and 
see 

William  Gruber 

OPTOMETRIST 

372  Hayes  St.,      San  Francisco 
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Book  Notes 


"Design  and  Construction"  by  Arthur 
Henry  Chamberlain,  Nelbert  Murphy  and 
Alfred  Guillon.  Published  by  Whitaker  & 
Ray-Wiggin  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  book  is  useful  at  once  to  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  contains  much  valuable  mate- 
rial for  both.  It  is  suggestive  for  the 
teacher,  and  offers  material  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  suit  particular  conditions  and  needs. 
Its  general  construction  is  such  that  it  can 
well  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and 
allow  them  in  following  the  text,  to  exercise 
their  own  understanding-  and  sufficiently 
work  out  their  own  problems,  preventing 
thereby  mere  copying.  Both  design  and 
construction  are  handled  as  elements  of  the 
same  subject,  and  it  embraces  the  use  of 
vai  ions  materials. 

#  *  * 

"Fontaine's  French  Prose  Composition" 
by  C.  Fontaine,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Co- 
lumbia University.  Published  by  American 
Book  Company,  Xcw  York.     Price  35  cents. 

This  book  is  rather  a  departure,  and  its 
principal  object  seems  to  be  to  translate  live 
English  into  French.  Instead  of  the  usual 
artificial  exercises,  new  and  attractive  mat- 
ter has  been  introduced,  which  beside  stim- 
ulating interest,  is  the  best  means  for  creat- 
ing a  larger  vocabulary.  Explanatory  foot- 
notes and  a  grammatical  review  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson  are  of  good  value.     The  first 


part  of  the  work  is  quite  easy,  but  is  in- 
tended in  fact  more  as  a  preparation  for  the 
second  part,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
extracts  from  English  and  American  news- 
papers and  magazines.  A  good  English- 
French  vocabulary  however  will  render  this 

part  easy  of  mastery. 

*  *     * 

"Nichols  and  Rogers'  Short  Course  in 
Commercial  Law."  By  Frederick  G.  Nich- 
ols and  Ralph  E.  Rogers  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  Published  by  American  Book.  Co., 
New  York.     Price  80  cents. 

A  condensed  volume  containing  only 
those  topics  of  law  essential  for  a  short 
commercial  course.  It  combines  the  text 
and  case  method,  and  on  the  whole  is  sim- 
ply worded,  and  clear  cut,  leaving  technical 
phraseology,  and  intricate  legal  reasoning 
entirely  alone.  This  is  an  advantage  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  text  takes  up  in 
logical  order  the  various  subjects  of  con- 
tracts,   property,    business    relations,    legal 

procedure  and  remedies. 

*  *     * 

"Das  Skelett  im  Hause."  By  Friedrich 
Spielhagen,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabul- 
ary by  M.  M.  Skinner,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  German,  Stanford  University. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  45  cents. 

The  story  by  the  well  known  German  au- 
thor, needs  no  comment,  it  having  made  its 
reputation  years  ago,  and  helped  to  make  its 
author   a   prominent   figure    in    German    lit- 


erature. Owing  to  its  length,  however,  the 
editor  had  to  shorten  it  somewhat,  but  with- 
out sacrificing  any  essential  part.  Its  text 
too  has  received  a  few  minor  alterations  to 
adopt  it  to  use  in  the  schools. 

"Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm  Ac- 
counts." By  J.  A.  Bixell  and  P.  G.  Nichols. 
Published  by  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.     Price  65  cents. 

This  book  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  While  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming  is  one  of  prehistoric  date,  the 
method  of  farming  as  it  is  necessary  to  be 
conducted     in     modern     times,     has     been 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON  ON  EARTH 

BEST  183  5 


BEST  1913 

Made  from  sterlized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  material 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


GENERATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

Have  contributed  to  Progressive  Road  to  Reading  Method,  which  is  practical,  non-technical  and  resultful. 

GENERATIONS  OF  STORY  TELLERS 

Have  helped  make  the  Progressive  series  of  readers  what  it  is — an  absorbingly  interesting,  "read  it  again  "  collection 
of  children's  classics. 

NOW---COUPLE  THIS  METHOD- 

Which  is  approved  by  such  authorities  as  Munsterberg,   Huey,  McMurry,  Taylor,  Dewey,  Welch,  and  the  best 
primary  teachers — with 

THIS  CRISP,  LIVE  SUBJECT  MATTER- 

Stories  with  a  plot  and  climax ;  stories  alive  with  interest,  and  you  have 

AN  IDEAL  METHOD  SERIES. 

No  series  in  use  todiy  appeals  so  strongly;  no  other  readers  grip  the  attention  and  hold  the  interest  of  children, 
as  does 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD  TO  READING. 

Book  One  (State  Series  First  Reader) 
Book  Two  ;  Introductory  Book  Three  ; 
Book  Three  ;  Book  Four ;  Plan  of  Work. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

565  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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denominated  as  the  most  modern  of  busi- 
ness. This  necessitates  a  system  of  keeping 
accounts,  sufficiently  simple  to  be  really 
useful.  The  book  is  suited  for  the  last  year 
of  grammar  schools  or  the  first  year  of  high 
schools,  and  offers  a  series  of  easily  under- 
stood and  effective  lessons  on  the  keeping 
of  farm  accounts  and  on  farm  business  in 
general.  To  the  interested  student  of 
agriculture  it  should  be  as  useful  as  inter- 
esting;. 


"Kwahu,  the  llopi  Indian  Boy."  By 
George  Newell  Moran.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Price  50 
cents. 

A  supplementary  reader  for  the  sixth 
school  year  that  affords  good  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  ancient  Indian 
pueblos  of  Arizona.  Although  the  chief 
character  of  the  story  is  fictitious,  yet  the 
habits,  manners,  occupations  and_  religious 
observances  of  these  ancient  tribes  are  a 
true  portrayal  as  far  as  modern  ethnological 
research  has  disclosed.  The  story  is  enter- 
taining, and  will  hold  interest  throughout. 


"School  Efficiency,"  a  constructive  study 
applied  to  New  York  City  schools.  Edited 
by  Paul  H.  Planus.  Published  by  World 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  volume  is  a  summary  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  report  on  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  school  inquiry  held  at  New  York,  an 
inquiry  that  lasted  for  thirteen  months.  The 
complexity  of  New  York's  educational  sys- 
tem, with  its  average  daily  attendance  of 
603,455,  and  its  teaching  force  of  consider- 
ably more  than  18,C00,  is  considerable  of  a 
study,  and  there  is  much  information  in  the 
report  that  this  inquiry  has  brought  out, 
which  is  of  great  value. 

+     *     * 

"Sixty  Lessons  in  Agriculture."  By 
Burt  C.  Buffum,  M.  D.,  and  David  Clement 
Deaver.  Published  by  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.     Price  80  cents. 

An  interesting  book  for  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  worded  in  language 
suited  to  pupils  of  these  grades,  and  with 
the  subject  matter  also  treated  so  as  to  be 
easily  comprehensible,  being  in  no  respect 
exactly  technical.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
the  teacher,  who  having  had  no  train- 
ing in  agriculture,  must  necessarily  find 
more  or  less  difficulty  with  a  treatise  purely 
technical.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  well 
carried  out  in  its  attempt  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  farming  operation,  and  to  im- 


prove the  general  character  of  farm  life. 
Numerous  illustrations  show  farm  products, 
machinery  and  agricultural  methods,  and 
the  practical  exercises  which  can  easily  be 
performed,  afford  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  facts,  and  an  excellent  train- 
ing in  scientific  methods. 

*         *         :1: 

"The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California," 
an  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  by 
Paul  Elder.  Published  by  Paul  Elder  & 
Company,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

The  volume  is  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  one  of  the  finest  ever  published.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  well  known  au- 
thors, poets  and  historians,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  excellent  photo  en- 
gravings. The  author  makes  no  claim  to 
original  research,  and  has  drawn  freely  for 
his  literary  material  from  the  writings  of 
acknowledged  masters.  All  its  contents  are 
authentic,  and  cover  the  field  thoroughly. 
The  history  of  these  missions  is  at  all  times 
interesting  and  to  all  peoples,  and  for  that 
reason  it  should  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
Paul  Elder,  the  publisher,  has  clone  splendid 
service  for  California,  not  only  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  but  in  the  entire  series 
of  books  by  California  writers.  His  book 
shoo  has  the  genuine  California  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  visited  by  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  finest  select  display  of 
books   in    California. 


Neuhaus  &  Co. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Now  at  133  KEARNY  ST. 

Between  POST  and  SUTTER— 2nd   FLOOR 

t^"To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  new 
lucation  we  will  make  you  one  of  our  $35.00 
Suits  or  Overcoats  to  order  for  $20  00. 
Fit  Guaranteed  or  No  Sale. 

NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  133  Kearny  St. 

Phone  Kearny  5938        (Formerly  506  Market  St.) 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San   Francisco. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
A  G  EN  C  Y 

CHICAGO 


E.  C.  Boynton  C.  C.  Boynton  D,  W.  Lindsay  Calvin  Esterly 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.      No  charge  for  consulting  us.     Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.      C  teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.      <]  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 
525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS 


OF= 


READING!! 

YOU  WILL  SOON 
BE  USING 

THE  SEE  AND  SAY 

SERIES 

AS    THE    BASIS    OF   YOUR 
WORK   IN   PHONICS 


Book    II.  with  Teacher's  Manual 
is  published  this  month 


The  Authors — Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  Elizabeth  C.  Bonney 
and  E.  F.  Southworth — have 
been  honest  with  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  themselves  and  have 
acknowledged  that  WORD 
MASTERY  is  one  thing  and 
reading  for  THOUGHT 
GETTING  is  another  thing ; 
two  elements  important  enough 
to  demand  a  book  for  each. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  See  and 
Say  Series  and  are  interested 
please  write  us  stating  your  posi- 
tion. You'll  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  what  we  have  to  send 
you,  free  of  charge. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

717  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
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Western  School  News 

Mr.  Paul  Evans,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  West  Sacramento  Land 
Company  and  the  American  Hook  Company, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Ala- 
meda schools.. 

*  *    * 

Anna  Lena  Gansner  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation   of    Plumas     county      will   teach   the 

Quincy  school  the  coming  term. 

*  *    * 

Philip  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  Al- 
lison Ware,  Cecil  .Mark,  Chas.  PI.  Keyes, 
Will  C.  Wood,  Miss  Mary  M.  Cox  of 'the 
Lowell  High  School,  A.  J.  Cloud  and  James 
Ferguson  were  among  the  well  known 
educators  who  attended  the  Progressive 
political  conference  presided  over  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday, December  3. 

*  *    * 

Mrs.  Donna  M.  Coleman,  formerly  sup- 
erintendent of  Shasta  county  and  one  of  the 
first     women     county     superintendents     in 

California,   died   recently. 

*  *    * 

City  Supt.  Wan  Matre  of  Eureka  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  new  State  Normal 
School  located  at  Areata,  Humboldt  county. 
The  location  of  the  school  at  Areata  has 
caused  considerable  friction.  We  hope  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
school. 


*    *     * 


The  I".  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
issuing  a  series  of  free  bulletins  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  and  farm,  women.  Hints 
on  everything  a  housewife  or  a  teacher  of 
domestic  science  should  know  may  be  had 

free.     Write  before  the  bulletins  are  gone. 

*    *    * 

Superintendent  Richardson  of  the  State 
Printery  reports  that  700,000  books  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  demand  next  year. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  will  find  new  copy  for 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 

BY 

Professor  PAUL   H.   HANUS   (of   Harvard) 

Published  This  Day 

SCHOOL   EFFICIENCY 

A  Constructive  Study 

Applied   to   New   York   City 

Being   a   Summary  ami    Interpretation   of   the 
Report  on  the    Educational   Aspect's  of 

tin    School    Inquiry 

Cloth,     xxx.       US    pp.        Post    paid    $1.20 

>]■•  i. '..-il    urnis  to   subscribers  for  the 

School    Efficiency    Scries 

l  li  al  3    with 

Boards    of    Education 
Elementary    Schools 
High    Schools 
Vocational    Schools 

Contains    valuable    suggestions    f<>r 
Efficiency  in  Organization 
Efficiency   in   Administration 
Efficiency  in  Teaching 
Efficiency  in   Supervision 

Applicable   everywhere 

This  is  the  only  complete  summary  of  the  aims, 
methods,  and  results  of  the  educational  side  of  the 
New    York    City    Scnool    Inquiry. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hud«6n,   New   York 


the  histories,  arithmetics  and  spellers.  The 
State  should  no  longer  be  afflicted  with 
books  that  are  deficient  in  merit. 

*  *    * 

The  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  for  1913  is  full  of 
interest.  The  directors  are  making  extra 
efforts  to  make  the  St.  Paul  meeting  a  great 

success. 

*  *    * 

The  reports  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
show  that  the  U.  S.  authorities  have  in- 
augurated and  maintained  a  great  school 
system.  The  progress  is  sure  and  steady, 
and  our  school  system  will  mean  a  new 
civic  and  social  life  for  the  Orient. 

B.  S.  Cahill  of  San  Francisco  has  invented 
"The  Cahill  World  Map."'  It  is  an  excel- 
lent idea  and  is  indorsed  by  leading  edu- 
cators. For  free  copy  of  literature,  address 
B.  S.  Cahill,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  *    * 
Superintendent  R.  L.     Stockton     held  an 

interesting  institute  on  November  24th  to 
26th  inclusive.  Dr.  Ira  Howerth,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Alfred  Harrell  and  Dr.  B.  S. 
Gowen  were  the  principal  instructors. 

James  A.  Barr  and  Selden  Smith  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Boston.  Mr.  Barr  se- 
cured ten  conventions  for  1915,  and  Mr. 
Smith  reported,  to  Ginn  &  Company  the  in- 
crease of  business  in  text  books  sales  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  as  a 
legitimate  medium  of  publicity.  Mr.  Smith 
escorted  Mr.  Barr  to  the  spot  where  Mc- 
Clymonds     recited     to     Leroy     Armstrong 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Telephon 

Rooms  308. 309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                          Chelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

gjgj 

Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.. 
770-776    Mission    street,   San    Francisco. 


"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  showed  him  the 
ground  still  wet  with  Armstrong's  tears. 

*  *    * 

Leroy  Armstrong,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  California  Teachers'  Association  andj 
editor  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  butB 
now  the  leading  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  of  the  West,  has  re- 
turned from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  on 
a  visit  to  the  main  office  of  the  company  in 
New  York. 

*  *    * 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  after  a 
six  months'  rest  in  Europe,  returns  to  the 
University  of  California  greatly  improved  in 
health.  The  institution  and  all  of  its 
branches  have  made  progress  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.     David     P.  Barrows,  the 

acting  president. 

*  *    * 

President  George  W.  Frick  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association,  bay  section, 
has  made  special  preparation  for  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Oakland  the  week  of  De- 
cember 29th.  Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  Superintendent  Alder- 
man of  Portland,  Oregon,  James  F.  Cham- 
berlain of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Miss  Mae 
Schrieber  of  Boston,  will  be  among  the 
speakers.  The  teachers  of  California  who 
attended  the  meeting  at  Pacific  Grove  when 
Dr.  O'Shea  was  present  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  delightful  personality  and  sane, 
safe  and  sound  pedagogy  of  Dr.  O'Shea. 

*  *    * 

The  C.  T.  A.,  southern  section,  held  a  fine 


Telephone    Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE  REVO  CORSET  SHOP 
CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As     It     Should     Be     Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiqnes      Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.         (Two    Doors    North) 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 


AUCE  BEST 


SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  41  7S 

Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 


Illustrating 


Sketching 


Fainting 


No  Vacations 


If    You     Want    Anything    and     Don't     Know     Where     to     Get     It  —  Write     to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 
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meeting  at  Los  Angeles  December  17  to  19. 
Superintendent  Rebok  made  a  fine  president 
and  gave  the  people  a  valuable  program.  The 
main  speakers  were  Dr.  O'Shea  and  Dr. 
Gray  of  Boston,  Superintendent  Alderman 

I  of  Portland  and  Miss  Sigma  Hagelhorn 
of  Oakland.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
to  eliminate  the  Sierra  Educational  News. 
After  an  acrimonius  debate  the  resolution 

'.was  laid  on  the  table. 

*  *    * 

D.  R.  Augsburg,  who  has  done  so  much 
in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  whose  work 
is  so  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  sends 
kindly  Christmas  thoughts  to  the  Journal 
from  his  studio  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Augsburg's 
address  is  458  Fullerton  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

*  *     * 

By  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Snow  the 
State  loses  the  services  "of  a  man  whose 
work  has  been  of  such  value  that  it  cannot 
be  estimated.  His  work  has  had  to  do  with 
the  conservation  of  human  life  through 
sanitation. 

*  *     * 

The.  State  Board  of  Education  has 
elected  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  and  Industrial  Training,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Schallenberger,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Education.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  man- 
ual training  at  the  San  Jose  Normal,  and  is 
now  City  Superintendent  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Miss  Schallenberger  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Training  School  at  San  Jose  Normal.  The 
ability  of  both  Mr.  Snyder  and  Miss  Schal- 
lenberger has  been  measured.  The  State 
has  no  reason  to  expect  any  surprises  in  the 
services  they  will  render.  The  opportunity 
in  the  new  position  for  public  service  is 
very  great.  We  are  awaiting  however  for 
the  educational  torch  that  will  light  the 
path. 

*  *     * 

Later :  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  appointed  Will  C.  Wood,  City  Supt.  of 
Alameda  Schools,  Commisioner  of  Second- 
ary Schools.  Superintendent  Wood  was 
selected  largely  on  account  of  his  success- 
ful work  with  intermediate  high  schools. 
■  He  will  be  a  strong  force  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  on  a  more  harmonious  basis.  He 
is  a  man  that  is  free  from  the  environment 
of  either  personal,  institutional  or  commer- 
cial influences,  and  is  gifted  with  rare  judg- 
ment and  a  delightful  personality.  Miss 
Anna  Nicholson  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose  was  elected  secretary  at  $3,000 
per  year.      Miss  Nicholson  is  efficient  and 
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has    fine    executive    ability.      An    excellent 
selection. 

C.  J.  Du  Four,  principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton School,  has  been  elected  City  Superin- 
tendent  of  Alameda.     City   Superintendent 

Will  C.  Wood  resigned. 

*     %     % 

Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico,  has  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools  who  not  only  in- 
sists upon  improved  rural  school  houses 
but  designs  them  himself  and  personally 
superintends  their  erection.  Under  the  di- 
rection  of   Supt.      A.      Montoya     the     old 


"adobes"  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  attrac- 
tive buildings  of  brick  and  pebble-dash, 
thoroughly  equipped  to  meet  modern  de- 
mands for  rural  education. 
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{Stirring  Stories  of  Great  Musicians.     No.  5.) 

N  old  library,  in  old  Germany,  a  forbidden  book,  a  little  lad 
who  looked,  and  sighed,  and  hoped. 

For  to  him  it  was  a  book  of  wonder  and  white  delight.  His  soul 
thrilled  to  the  glory  that  it  conjured  up.     It  was  a  book  of  Music. 

One  night  the  moonlight  streamed  through  his  room  and  it  tempted 
him.  He  crept  down  stairs,  and  in  the  secret  of  the  night  took  down 
the  book.     Its  graven  melodies  stood  out  before  him  in  a  mist  of  sound. 

Night  after  moonlight  night  he  came  thus,  bending,  poring  over  it, 
copying  its  figured  radiances  that  were  immortal  sound. 

And  then  one  night  his  task  was  done.  For  six  months  he  had 
worked,  and  he  stood  there  riven  by  a  triumph  poignant  as  pain. 
The  beauty  of  the  book  was  his.  He  had  wrung  from  it  the  secret 
of  its  immortal  message. 

Years  afterwards  that  boy  was  great — and  a  rumor  stirred  the  world 
regarding  him.  Men  whispered  his  name.  Great  women  prayed  and 
wept,  prayed  and  waited  till  the  final  day.  Then  the  stolen  moonlight 
hours  laid  their  fingers  upon  him. 

Sebastian  Bach  was  blind.        ****** 

Have  you  a  child  who  hums  as  he  plays,  who  has  the  beginnings  of 
musical  talent — who  might  have  even  genius?  How  can  you  know, 
till  you've  found  out  by  giving  him  a  chance  with  a  few  music  lessons 
and  a  good  piano? 

Beware  of  the  kind  of  pianos  that  are  "  good  enough  to  practise  on." 
They  deprave  the  musical  taste.    They  have  spoilt  thousands  of  careers. 

The  ear,  or  rather  the  delicate  brain  cells  that  connect  with  it,  get  bad 
"sound  habits,"  like  a  boy  who  "  talks  tough, "  or  an  English  cockney  with 
his  misplaced  "h."  Each  is  the  victim  of  sound  environment.  Their 
sound  judgments  have  been  ruined,  and  they  can 't  come  back.     The 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO 

develops  a  true  musical  taste  through  true  sound — the  one  standard 
of  the  beautiful  in  music.  If  not  tried  too  late,  it  can  save  the  musical 
ear — perhaps  a  career.  The  great  Franz  Liszt  and  Johann  Strauss 
recommended  the  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano.  Pope  Pius  X  honored  it 
with  a  Papal  medal. 

Give  your  boy  a  chance.  And  let  us  show  you  how,  and  how  you 
can  afford  it  too.  That's  our  business  and  we  like  it.  We'll  call  on 
you  if  you  like  it.  Anyhow,  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  for 
catalog.    Mail  the  coupon  today — so  you  won't  put  it  off  and  forget. 

HALLET    &    DAVIS    PIANO    CO. 

Established    1639 

San  Francisco  Branch:  240  Phelan  Building            760  MARKET  STREET 
COUPON  


Send  me  full  information  about    Name  — 

tbe  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano,  and 

your  Easy  Buying  Plan.  Address. 
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"Teacher! 

may  we  have  a 

Columbia 
Grafonola 

in  our  school?" 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  has  been  formally  adopted  and  purchased  for  the  New 
York  Schools  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

You  can  now  own  this  most  complete,  modern,  disc  Grafonola  with 
an  outfit  of  12  double-disc  records  (24  pieces — 8  65-cent  school 
records  and  -I  $1  school  records)  for  ...  .         . 


Go  to  any  one  of  our  K500  Columbia  dealers  and  hear  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
"Favorite."  But  !><■  sure  it  is  a  Columbia.  You  can  identify  it  at  once  by  the 
i control  "leaves"  at  the  front,  not  doors. 

We  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  nearby  Columbia  dealer,  if  you  do  not  find  him. 

Send  for  1913-14  edition  "SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC"  Booklet  fully  illustrated 
giving  helpful  suggestions  how  to  make  your  school  music  more  efficient. 

lUfDADT  A  \1T    the    Columbia    "Favorite"    Grafonola,    like    all    other 

IwllUKlAINl    Columbia    Grafonolas,    will    play   Victor   records.     The 

voice  of    cvcrv  artist  who    has  ever   made  disc  records, 

Nil  Til    r  without  exception,  will  lie  at  your  command.      Likewise  all 

1™"  *  1V/U  Columbia    records    may   be    played    on    Victor   Talking 

Machines, 


THE  GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL-GIRL 

(Copyright) 


COLUMBIA 

Graphophone  Company 


Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
Toronto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
Prices  in  Canada  pins  duty 


Creators    uf    the     talking    machine     industry. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art. 

Owners  of  the  fundamental    patents.     Largest 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT      manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  world. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Cnder  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
'It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road,  ft  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
BO  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associan,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January.. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,    President,    Oroville,    Cal.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

.California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 


,   Troubles  of  Our  Own 

Retirement  Salaries  have  been  the  par- 
i 'amount  issue  in  the  State  educational  office 
for  some  months.  The  high  water  mark 
was  the  last  week  in  January  when  we  got 

ks  many  as  400  letters  per  day.     It  was  the 

Irony  of  fate  that  it  was  just  after  the  most 
strenuous  time  when  the  new  State  Board 

igot  into  action  and  appointed  new  com- 
missioners and  clerks  to  take  up  the  burden. 
There  were  so  many  anxious  inquiries,  fer- 
vent appeals,  final  ultimatums,  imperative 
commands,  modest  requests,  shrinking  ap- 
plications, delayed  notices  and  everything 
else  that  could  go  into  an  envelope  that  we 
were  nearly  insane.  Try  opening  400  letters 
in  a  clay,  grasping  their  import  and  trying 

go  meet  their  demands ! 

* 
*     * 

Financial  Outlook 

The  financial  outlook  for  the  future  of  the 
retirement  fund  is  interesting  to  thoughtful 
persons.  It  has  not  been  worked  out  by 
actuaries,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  a  scientific  insurance 
basis.  We  cannot  tell  yet  the  resources  nor 
the  liabilities. 

The  resources  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  share 
of  the  inheritance  tax  and  what  the  teachers 
contribute  themselves.  The  inheritance  tax 
yielded  us  $79,000  this  year.  It  will  be 
somewhat  larger  next  year,  but  it  is  not  a 
fixed  sum.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of 
rich  people  who  die  without  dodging  the 
tax  collector. 

More  than  11,000  teachers  have  signed 
notices  of  intention  to  pay  $1  per  month. 
Cutting  out  duplicates  and  adding  new 
teachers  will  make  the  total  $12,500,  prob- 
ably.   These  will  yield  perhaps  $100,000  per 


year.  $10,000  of  this  must  be  taken  out 
every  year  for  the  permanent  fund.  This 
will  probably  give  a  fund  something  over 
$150,000  and  something  under  $200,000  per 
year  which  may  be  expended  for  pensions. 

This  will  pay  more  than  300  pensioners 
and  fewer  than  400.  How  many  people  in 
the  State  are  in  line  for  the  retirement 
salary? 


How  Many  Pensioners? 

There  are  no  definite  figures  on  the  actual 
number  of  pensioners   who   will  be  on  the 


I   RESOLVE 
To  keep    my   health; 
To  do  my  work; 
To  live; 

To  see  to  it   I   grow  and  gain  and  give; 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour; 
To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  power; 
But  always  fronting  onward  to  the  light, 
Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right. 
Robbed,     starved,     defeated,     fallen,     wide- 

astray — 
On,   with  what   strength   I   have; 
Back  to   the  way. 

— Charlotte  Perkins   Stetson. 


rolls.  San  Francisco  already  has  73  and 
Alameda  9,  bequeathed  to  the  State  as  a 
starter.  These  are  the  annuitants  under  the 
old  law,  whom  the  new  law  accepts  auto- 
matically. There  are  more  than  fifty  other 
counties  to  be  heard  from.  If  they  only 
average  two  or  three  pensioners  each,  we 
shall  be  safe.  If  they  average  four  or  five 
each,  we  shall  be  on  the  anxious  seat.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber during  the  second  year,  caused  by  the 
return  of  old  and  retired  teachers  to  the 
profession.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for 
future  legislatures  to  make  appropriations 
of  money  in  addition  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  inheritance  tax.  It  is  possible  for  the 
fund  to  be  increased  by  legacies. 

*     * 

The  Act  of  Actually  Retiring 

Many  inquiries  are  made  about  the  act 
of  retiring  under  the  retirement  salary  law, 
whether  the  Retirement  Board  "retires"  the 
teachers  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  and  so 
on. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  board  having 
charge  of  this  whole  matter  is  the  Public 
School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 
Board,  and  that  their  function  is  to  grant 
or  withhold  Retirement  Salaries — no  more. 


They  cannot  retire  anyone.  When  a  teacher 
has  taught  thirty — or  forty — years,  and  de- 
sires to  retire,  he  makes  proof  of  his  ex- 
perience, proves  that  he  has  paid  his  share 
into  the  fund,  and  applies  for  a  retirement 
salary.  Then,  the  Board  grants  him  the 
salary.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  must 
quit  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
course,  many  teachers  will  continue  to 
teach  many  long  years  after  they  could  re- 
tire. Much  of  the  most  skillful  and  efficient 
teaching  done  in  the  State  is  by  teachers 
who  could  retire  under  the  law.  Naturally, 
they  will  not  retire  so  long  as  they  can  do 
efficient  work — and  shouldn't  if  they  would! 


Dulling  the  Edge  of  Honesty 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  talking  with  three 
teachers  who  were  working  in  different 
places.  Said  one:  "Mr.  Bing  was  out  at  our 
school  last  week.  He  says  he  can  get  me 
a  place  in  the  city." 

(N.  B.  I  change  his  name  to  Bing  be- 
cause you  all  know  him  as  a  particularly 
lively  book  man  who  visits  the  schools  of 
this  State.) 

"Oh  yes,"  laughed  another.  "He  was 
with  us  two  weeks  ago  and  he  told  me  the 
same  thing.  He  watched  my  class  a  while 
and  then  he  said  very  impressively,  'You 
don't  belong  here !  You  belong  in  a  big 
city  high  school.  I  can  place  you  in  either 
San  Jose  or  Los  Angeles  if  you  wish  to 
change.     I  will  arrange  it  if  you  say  so.'  " 

"Is  that  so?"  inquired  the  third.  "Well, 
now,  do  you  know,  last  year  I  was  at  Reno 
and  that  selfsame  lad  came  along  and  prom- 
ised to  recommend  me  for  Sacramento. 
There  were  some  vacancies  there  to,  but  I 
didn't  get  one  of  them." 

I  didn't  say  much  of  anything  at  the  time 
to  these  three  girls,  but  have  been  thinking 
about  it  since.  I  don't  believe  many  of  the 
California  book  men  approve  that  sort  of 
a  thing  now  or  practice  it.  It  belongs  to 
a  period  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  rude 
and  elemental  condition  of  society.  It  be- 
longs with  the  open  purchase  of  votes  and 
vulgar  bribery  by  money.  The  fellow  who 
talks  that  way  has  a  selfish  axe  to  grind  and 
he  wants  the  innocent  teacher  to  turn  the 
crank.  Principals  who  have  the  selection 
of  subordinates  cannot  afford  to  discuss 
theijfcracancies  with  any  one  who  can  turn 
it  tc^ftis  own  ends  in  this  manner.  No  one 
in  twservice  of  the  public  school  can  afford 
to  accept  favors  that  will  dull  the  keen  edge 
of  his  licWiesty  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
the  interests  of  those  public  schools. 
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The  School  System  of  Santa  Rosa 


For  a  number  of  years  Educators  have 
written  and  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
organization  of  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  but  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  the  work  has  been  found  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  It  is  never  easy  to  overthrow 
a  system  that  a  long  period  of  time  has 
made  a  well  rooted  custom,  and  an  up- 
heaval of  which  is  a  matter  of  such  diffi- 
culty that  the  task  is  m  >t  readily  under- 
taken. Yet  usage  lias  proven  faults  in  our 
school  system,  and  the  changes  long  con- 
templated must  come.  The  coming  of  the 
change  is  however  slow,  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  especially  in  the  large 
cities.  In  the  meantime  the  smaller  cities 
are  taking  the  lead,  and  of  these  Santa 
Rosa  has  accomplished  a  genuine  result. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  aggressive  spirit 
hi"  its  Supervising  Principal  Air.  T.  F. 
Brownscombe,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
i  nit  his  measures  and  arrived  at  a  subtan- 
tial  success. 

'I'm  bring  about  all  the  changes  proposed 
necessitates  nut  only  a 'change  in  curricu- 
lum but  proper  buildings  and  equipments, 
the  possession  or  the  lack  of  which  are  mat- 
ters that  will  greatly  aid  or  retard  the  suc- 
cess of  such  changes.  In  this  respect  the 
people  of  Santa  Rosa  and  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation have  shown  much  public  spirit,  and 
have  readily  granted  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  the  matter  to  a  successful  completion, 
recognizing  that  parsimony  in  educational 
matters  is  bad.  and  must  eventually  react 
ii]M  m  the  State  itself.  In  providing  Santa 
Rosa  with  its  new  high  school  building, 
finished  at  a  considerable  expense,  the  re- 
orginaztion  was  made  more  readily  possible. 

The  New  System 
The  division  of  grades  into  six  element-. 
ary  and  six  high  school  grades  has  been 
'li  lined  a  very  radical  change,  and  has  been 
attempted  in  but  few  places.  But  Santa 
Rosa  offers  proof  that  the  scheme  is  quite 
feasible,  yielding  unquestionable  superior 
results.  Perhaps  the  necessity  or  at  least 
the  advantage  of  the  six  year  elementary 
and  six  year  high  school  division  of  the 
curriculum  is  now  rarely  questioned  ami 
therefor  it  is  really  to  be  wondered  that  the 
changes  are  not  being  carried  out  more 
readily.  The  mission  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
Secondary  education.  To  obtain  this  knowl- 
edge that  is  to  be  the  ground  work  of  higher 
education,  if  inclination  and  means  permit, 
six  years  are  universal^  conceded  to  be 
enough,  The  next  two  years  as  pursued  un- 
der existing  methods  are  wasted,  and  worse 
than  wasted  in  that  they  have  a  fatal  re- 
action on  the  pupil  himself.  Until  he  has 
acquired  all  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  he 
is  entertained  and  interested  with  new  mat- 
,  and  his  progress  is  visible.    Hence  the 

first  six  years  are  the  successful  years.  But 
in  the  next  two  years  of  the  grammar  grades 
this  ceases,  and  the  curriculum   merely  en- 
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larges  upon  the  things  gone  over.  Interest 
begins  to  lessen,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  the  masses  together.  They  drop  out, 
ami    here    is   the    mischief.  , 

Why  Change  is  Necessary 
Intil  they  reach  the  age  of  12  and  have 
passed  through  the  sixth  year,  children  go 
to  school  quite  willingly.  But  after  this 
age,  distinguished  psychologists  tell  us  they 
reach  the  age  of  adolescence,  and  become 
restless.  To  overcome  the  evil  tendency  re- 
sulting from  this  restlessness,  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  new  and  interesting  matter  of 
study,  in  order  to  furnish  a  means  whereby 
this  restlessness  can  be  turned  into  channels 
that  will  produce  good  instead  of  evil.    Such 
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a  break  as  ending  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  entering  the  high  school,  is  at 
this  age  of  inestimable  benefit.  The  wider 
range  of  its  curriculum,  the  contact  and  in- 
fluence of  male  teachers  that  the  high  school 
affords,  and  which  to  boys  at  this  age  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit,  these  are  some 
of  the  advantages  this  change  affords.  Al- 
though these  facts  are  well  recognized, 
Santa  Rosa  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  in 
which  the  change  has  been  made,  that  such 
facts  earnestly  demand. 

Proper  Equipment  a  Great  Aid 
(  )f  course  such  upheaval  requires  an  extra 
outlay  of  money  in  equipments,  and  build- 
ings suitable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan.  Santa  Rosa's  new  high  school  build- 
ing has  been  planned  to  perfection.  Its 
equipment  and  arrangement  of  the  voca- 
tional departments  could  hardly  be  better. 
Furnished  with  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved machinery,  boys  are  here  given  an 
opportunity  to  attain  real  knowledge  in 
woodwork,  agriculture,  and  commercial  in- 
struction, as  early  as  the  seventh  year,  so 
that  when  they  leave  school  for  any  reason 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  they  have 
had  a  training  not  only  preparatory,  but  also 
instruction  useful  for  the  life  upon  which 
they  are  to  enter.  Likewise  the  girls  with 
the  seventh  year  can  begin  a  course  in  home 
economics,  and  beside  finding  in  such  in- 
struction a  stimulant  that  awakens  interest, 
they  arc  likewise  benefited  with  more  than 


mere  preparatory  knowledge,  if  at  any  time 
thereafter  their  school  days  should  for  any 
reason  end.  Here  Mr.  Brownscombe  found 
room  for  improvement,  and  has  avoided  the 
mistake  often  made  by  other  schools.  In- 
stead of  \l/i  or  2  hours  per  week  of  training 
in  such  subjects,  they  are  treated  on  a  par 
with  others,  and  the  training  in  every  sub- 
ject whether  academic,  commercial  or  man- 
ual is  carried  through  just  as  thorough. 
Physical  training  too  receives  its  proper  at- 
tention, the  large  gymnasium  affording  ex- 
cellent facilities,  and  being  equipped  with 
an  excellent  stage  it  is  used  as  an  auditorium 
as  well.  Nor  is  the  up-to-date  equipment 
of  the  school  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  musi- 
cal instruments  and  six  Victrola  machines 
were  installed — the  gift  of  Luther  Burbank. 
There  are  other  minor  improvements,  such 
as  long  tables  and  benches  instead  of  the 
conventional  desk,  readily  removed  and 
capable  of  use  in  many  and  various  ways. 
Stereopticon  views  illustrate  the  history 
lessons,  adding  interest  to  the  instruction, 
and  granting  memory  a  firmer  grasp. 

The   Social  Development 

Not  less  valuable  is  the  social  spirit 
which  Superintendent  Brownscombe's  ad- 
ministration has  produced,  and  which 
greatly  aids  the  educational  work  with  its 
moral  influence.  The  supervision  of  pupils 
by  a  teacher  engaged  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose, is  not  entirely  new,  but  to  carry  it  to 
the  point  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  school, 
and  exerts  its  influence  in  the  home,  and 
supervises  the  social  conduct  of  its  pupils 
in  their  private  social  gatherings,  adds  an- 
other degree  of  perfection.  Of  course  the 
success  of  such  work  rests  almost  entirely 
with  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  Her  per- 
sonality alone  can  carry  such  work  to  a 
success.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Adams,  to  whom  this 
task  has  been  given,  has  carried  it  through 
most  successfully,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  Harmony  and  school 
spirit  are  perhaps  minor,  but  necessary  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
school  system,  and  with  the  breaking  up  of 
cliques  and  fraternities,  that  harmony  is  pos- 
sible. The  social  development  of  a  pupil  is 
not  less  necessary  than  his  mental  training, 
and  where  such  development  is  impossible 
or  impossible  in  the  home,  the  duty  very 
naturally  devolves  upon  the  school  to  rem- 
edy the  defect.  It  is  rather  deplorable  that 
the  value  of  this  training,  and  the  refinement 
and  culture  that  result  from  it,  has  not  gen- 
erally received  the  attention  it  certainly  de- 
serves. 

In  the  Matter  of  Cost 
The  only  objection,  if  an  objection  it  be, 
to  this  differentiated  and  improved  system 
as  it  is  in  use  at  Santa  Rosa,  lies  in  the  ad- 
ditional expense ;  but  that  expense  is  more 
than  repaid  in  the  higher  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  that  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  citizenship.     Better  fitted,  better  trained, 
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such  pupils  leave  the  school  room  with  the 
ability  to  utilize  their  training,  which  is  the 
aim  of  all  education.  When  we  can  reach 
such  a  result,  we  have  about  the  highest 
perfection  education  can  furnish,  and  the 
question  of  cost  seems  out  of  place. 

The  able  assistance  rendered  to  Mr. 
Brownscombe  by  Mr.  Dewitt  Montgomery, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  H.  A.  Wein- 
land,  Principal  of  the  Fremont  School, 
Minnie  Coulter,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln 
School  and  Jessie  P.  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
Burbank  School  and  a  corps  of  able  instruc- 
tors, is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellent 
system  that  Santa  Rosa  has  produced. 

INTERESTING   EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Job  Wood,  of  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 

ftendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  prepared 

some  very  unique  and  interesting  statistics 

lof  the  school  system  of  California,  showing 

gains  and  losses  and  various  other  matters 

connected  with  our  school  system. ' 

There  are  now  3,374  elementary  school 
districts.  A  gain  of  25  over  1912.  There 
are  246  High  Schools.  A  gain  of  17  for  the 
past  year.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  is  14,514,  of  which  12,380  are 
women  and  2,134  are  men.  Of  this  number 
11,553  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
2,644  in  the  high  schools.  There  is  a  total 
of  197,861  boys  and  180,082  girls,  making  a 
grand  total  of  377,943  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  A  gain  of  20,998  over  1912. 
There  is  a  grand  total  of  58,078  enrolled  in 
the  High  Schools.  A  gain  of  10,658.  This 
shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  High 
Schools.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
elementary  schools  was  $21,395,458.14.  The 
total  received  for  High  Schools  was  $10,- 
198,565.41.  For  Kindergarten  $279,369.21, 
making  a  grand  total  from  all  sources  of 
$31,873,388.76.  The  total  valuation  of 
school  property  for  Elementary  School  $45,- 
175,200;  Pligh  Schools  $17,885,  601;  Kinder- 
garten $208,728.  Making  a  total  of  $62,- 
969,523. 

The  total  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  Elementary  School  is:  Men  $1,021.63, 
a  gain  of  $11.45  per  annum  over  1912; 
women  $732.17,  a  gain  of  $5.08  over  1912. 
In  High  School  the  men's  average  salary 
was  $f,528.82,  a  gain  of  90  cents  over  1912; 
women  $1,074.63,  a  gain  of  $25.90  over  1912. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  elementary 
school  was  $47.51;  in  High  School  $90.26; 
in  Kindergarten  School  $24.27.  In  the  whole 
State  there  were  105  certificates  granted  to 
men  on  examination  and  460  certificates  to 
women. 

A        *         * 

A  large  delegation  of  teachers  of  San 
Francisco  called  upon  Mayor  Rolph  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  Sallie  J.  Jones 
as  School  Director.  The  Mayor  re-ap- 
pointed her  for  the  one-year  term,  and  Geo. 
E.  Gallagher  for  four  years. 
*    *    * 

How  to  bind  dilapidated  text  books  so 
that  they  look  almost  as  good  as  new  is 
taught  in  manual  training  classes  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 


Funk  and  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls New  Standard  Dictionary  just  pub- 
lished and  have  studied  it  with  great  inter- 
est and  considerable  care.  The  late  Dr. 
Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.,  the  editor  in 
chief,  devoted  his  life  from  the  time  he  was 
a  student  at  college  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  un- 
til his  death  to  the  things  of  greatest  good  to 
humanity.  The  Standard  Dictionary  will  be 
his  monument.  It  stands  out  among  all  the 
dictionaries  published  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe  as  the  representative  of  progress  in 
reading  and  writing  the  English  language. 
This  work  is  not  a  copy  from  other  diction- 
aries ;  it  is  a  new  creation  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  original  Standard  Dictionary 
was  a  dictionary  approved  by  modern 
scholarship,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  have  the  old  familiar  system  of  pro- 
nunciation it  did  not  become  popular  with 
the  schools.  The  New  Standard  therefore 
has  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  text- 
book key  and  the  more  accurate  key  ap- 
proved by  modern  scholarship,  the  revised 
scientific  alphabet.  No  expense  or  care  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

The  definitions  in  the  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary are  in  character  and  in  form 
efficient.  The  meanings  of  'the  word  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  commonness. ' 
The  prevailing  sense  of  the  word  is  first 
defined,  then  its  less  common  use.  The 
illustrative  quotations,  and  the  distinctions 
of  synonyms  are  specific  and  really  illus- 
trate the  definitions. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  gives  ex- 
act information.  It  gives  in  the  aggregate 
more  history  and  biography  than  can  be 
found  in  any  similiar  work.  These  facts 
are  easily  accessible  as  they  are  in  the  main 
vocabulary  while  statistics  that  constantly 
change   are   put   in   the   appendix. 

The  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  is 
embodied  in  the  one  book.  The  scholar, 
the  theorist,  the  student  of  abstruse  things 
in  mental  and  moral  phenomena  will  find 
terms,  theories,  and  systems  illuminated  and 
explained.  Also  the  terms  sociological  and 
economic  sciences,  even  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  all  given  in  modern 
exposition. 

It  is  particularly  valuable  to  public 
schools.  The  teachers  will  find  the  7.000  or 
more  illustrations  very  useful  in  their  work. 
To  have  this  definite  knowledge  in  one  book 
is  of  absolute  value  to  the  teachers  in  the 
class  room.  The  illustrations  certainly  en- 
rich the  volume  and  makes  it  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  any  similar  work. 
THE  NEW  STANDARD"  DICTIONARY 
SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL  LI- 
BRARY IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA. It  should  be  in  every  library  where 
men  and  women  want  in  an  easy  and  ac- 
cessible form  definite  knowledge  in  refer- 
ence to  the  English  language  and  all  of  its 
latest  phases. 

In  brief,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard     Dictionary,     one     volume,     3,000 


p.^cs.  7.C0C  illustrations,  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York  and 
London. 

THE    CALIFORNIA   TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

Bay  Section 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  in  Oakland  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1913,  to  January  2,  1914.  There  was 
a  large  attendance.  The  addresses  of  Dr. 
O'Shea,  L.  R.  Alderman,  Miss  Mae  Schrei- 
ber  (who  was  highly  recommended  by  the 
American  Book  Co.  of  New  York),  and  James 
F.  Chamberlain  were  all  good.  Geo.  W.  Frick 
presided  with  alertness  and  decision.  Take 
the  meeting  all  in  all  it  was  better  than 
either  the  meeting  of  1913  or  1912. 

The  School  Women's  Federation  was  a 
live  factor  in  the  meeting,  and  drew  many 
of  the  ablest  school  women  in  the  State  to 
Oakland.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
M.-  M.  FitzGerald  this  organization  is 
destined  to  eclipse  in  usefulness  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  unless  a  radical 
change  is  made  by  the  C.  T.  A.  in  the 
methods  of  securing  membership,  govern- 
ment and  ideals. 

Minnie  Coulter  was  elected  president,  A. 
J.  Cloud  secretary.  The  big  banquet  un- 
der direction  of  the  Oakland  Teachers'  Club 
at  Hotei  Oakland  was  a  great  success. 

The  addresses  of  Dr.  O'Shea,  the  speech 
of  Thomas  H.  Reed,  the  banquet  speech  of 
Will  C.  Wood,  the  physical  culture  work  of 
Signe  Hagelthorne  were  the  notable  features 
of  the  week. 

%     %     ^ 

Deputy  Superintendent  T.  L.  Heaton  has 
arranged  to  send  five  dozen  bulbs  to  each 
school  in  San  Francisco  for  school  gardening 
purposes. 

DETECTIVE    BURNS    HELPS    DRIVE 
HIMSELF  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

Although  wholesome  recreation  decreases 
juvenile  delinquency  and  hence  criminality, 
Detective  William  J.  Burns,  who  owes  his 
fame  and  fortune  to  tracking  down  crim- 
inals, young  and  old,  today  sent  a  check  to 
the  Recreation  League,  praising  its  work. 

Detective  Burns  was  recently  told  by  an 
official  of  the  League:  "Criminals  are  in  our 
line  too.  We  catch  them  before  they  are 
hardened ;  you  catch  them  afterward.  By 
supplying  boys  and  girls  with  opportunities 
for  play  we  keep  them  away  from  evil  places 
and  companions.  If  we  succeed  in  our 
work,  we  will  drive  you  out  of  business,  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  any  more  criminals 
for  you  to  catch." 

Burns  laughed,  "That's  all  right,"  and 
wrote  to  the  League  saying,  "You  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  work,  one  to  be  encour- 
aged. Of  all  worthy  projects  yours  is  de- 
serving of  the  earnest  support  of  every 
citizen  in  San  Francisco,"  and  he  sent  along 

his  check. 

*    *    * 

There  were  five  schools  and  150  pupils  in 
the  Brooklyn  kindergartens  organized  by 
Superintendent  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  fifteen 
years  ago;  now  there  are  40,000  children  in 
the  kindergartens  of  Greater  New  York. 
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The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 

By   Frederick   Olschewski 


More  Confidence  Is  Needed 

It  is  perhaps  more  a  lack  uf  confidence 
than  a  lack  of  money  that  causes  the  exist- 
ing depression  in  business  and  which  also 
makes  itself  felt  in  many  ways  outside  of 
business.  The  President  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  prompt  passage  of  the  Cur- 
rency I '.ill  will  not  only  lessen  lliis  depres- 
sion, hut  will  set  the  wheels  of  industry 
agoing  lull  speed,  mice  credit  is  freed  from 
the  arbitrary  restraint  exercised  by  those 
in  control.  That  the  removal  of  this  arbi- 
trary restraint  will  work  much  advantage  is 
undeniable,  but  the  mere  fact  that  credit  will 
be  easier  dues  not  by  any  means  show  that 
business  in  general  will  receive  an  unusual 
impetus.  A  greater  essential  than  even 
credit  is  a  good  market.  At  present  manu- 
facturers will  not  borrow  money  even  if  it 
is  easy  to  do  so.  unless  he  can  use  it  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  goods  that  can  be 
promptly  and  profitably  sold.  The  radical 
revolution  of  our  tariff  and  complex  finan- 
cial system,  will  take  a  while  at  least  to  ad- 
just themselves,  and  until  such  adjustment 
has  taken  place,  the  lack  of  confidence  will 
not  permit  that  activity  in  business,  which 
our  administration  thinks  a  reformed  cur- 
rency situation  will  produce. 

A  New  Basis  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

In  recent  years  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
often  come  under  consideration,  and  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  much  criticised.  Un- 
like the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
Monroe  formulated  his  famous  doctrine, 
there  has  been  no  equivalent  expansion  in 
its  meaning,  and  we  insist  on  applying  it  to- 
day in  the  same  narrow  manner  as  we  did 
generations  ago.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
at  least  three  large  and  powerful  republics 
have  grown  up  on  the  southern  continent, 
to  whom  our  suzerainty,  though  friendly,  is 
highly  objectionable;  thus  Brazil,  Argentine 
and  Chile  consider  themselves  fully  capable, 
and  very  apparently  are  capable,  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  This  lordly  overseeing 
is  most  objectionable  to  our  Spanish  neigh- 
bor- on  the  south,  and  docs  not  in  any  way 
tend  to  promote  a  friendly  relation,  which 
in  fact  never  has  existed  to  any  marked 
extent,  and  now  less  than  ever.  This  hurts 
commerce,  and  commerce  in  these  days  is 
a  paramount  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  disastrous  .to  entirely  give  up  the 
doctrine,  for  it  is  a  positive  necessity  for  the 
small  Central  American  republics,  and  those 
South  American  republics  that  lie  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  continent.  Not  only 
their  size,  but  more  their  unstable  govern- 
ment absolutel)  demands  a  protectorate. 
To  readjust  the  matter,  and  suit  it  to  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  to, lay,  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  necessity.  The  doctrine  de- 
mands not  to  be  discarded,  but  to  be.  ap- 
plied on  a  new  basis.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  openly  invite  those  Strong 
South   American     republics     to     whom  our 


suzerainty  is  at  once  objectionable  and 
amusing,  to  join  the  United  States  in  an 
effective  protectorate  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  thus  strengthen  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  eliminate 
its  objectionable  features. 

Segregation  of  Washington 
Some  tendency  has  been  noted  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  administration  will  perhaps 
minimize  its  segregation  policy,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  plan  will  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. Nothing  short  of  that  will  dispel 
the  painful  impression  received,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  source  where  such  discrim- 
ination is  particularly  painful.  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  postoffice,  the  negro  clerks  that 
had  been  grouped  in  one  room  have  again 
been  redistributed  among  the  white  clerks, 
and  the  contemplated  complete  segregation 
of  the  negro  employees  in  the  pension  office 
has  also  been  evidently  abandoned,  or  at 
least  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Even  if  every 
attempt  is  made  to  dispel  the  bad  impres- 
sion created,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  negro  ele- 
ment will  ever  entirely  forget  it. 

The  Medical  Opinion  of  Our  Dances 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  raised  its  editorial  voice  in  the 
matter  of  our  modern  dances,  completing 
perhaps  the  list  of  criticisms.  It  enters  its 
protest  because  of  the  physical  and  moral 
dangers  that  our  modern  dances  offer.  The 
fact  that  our  public,  already  saturated  with 
various  mind  and  nerve-destroying  amuse- 
ments is  now  going  into  the  mazes  of  the 
various  tangos  and  waltzes  with  unprece- 
dented fervor  is  not  the  most  objectionable 
feature,  if  age  and  other  conditions  are  suit- 
able. But  the  fact  that  the  "very  young," 
and  the  "quite  old"  do  the  same,  the  jour- 
nal deplores.  For  the  former  it  conjures 
up  the  danger  to  morality  as  the  paramount 
factor ;  for  the  old  there  is  the  danger  of  too 
great  a  strain  on  a  delicate  heart  or  an 
arteriosclerotic  vessel.  Both  classes  face 
grave  danger,  yet  the  tango  and  waltzes 
continue. 

The  Unnatural  Cost  of  Eggs 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  existence  of  an  egg  trust,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  prices  that  eggs  have  commanded 
this  winter,  greater  perhaps  than  ever  be- 
fore. However,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  collected  the  prices  that  existed 
on  a  given  day  in  thirty-nine  different  cities, 
and  there  was  in  fact  little  or  no  uniformity. 
Thus  on  November  15  last,  eggs  in  New 
York  brought  75  cents,  whereas  in  Detroit, 
about  ten  hours'  ride  distant,  they  were  sell- 
ing for  thirty-eight  cents  a  dozen.  Grant- 
ing that  there  was  a  slight  difference  in 
quality,  the  difference  in  price  could  never 
equal  it.  Likewise  the  price  on  the  same 
dates  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  other  cities  of  equal  distance, 
showed  a  difference  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty   per  cent.     All  this  is  very  good  evi- 


dence against  the  existence  of  a  trust,  for 
the  American  public  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  exactitude  of  trust  domination,  and  the 
rigor  with  which  it  enforces  it.  There  may 
perhaps  be  a  trust  on  a  small  scale  in  each 
city,  and  perhaps  several  combines  in  the 
larger  cities,  whose  understanding  scarcely 
deserves  that  name  and  whose  action  is 
based  on  the  plentitude  or  scarcity  of  sup- 
ply. Individual  greed  is  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  high  prices.  Such  a  commodity  as 
eggs,  produced  everywhere  and  which  stor- 
age can  preserve  for  many  months  so  as  to 
be  used  in  time  of  need,  should  tend  to  uni- 
formity of  prices,  if  fitting  transportation  is 
available.  Organization  to  effect  this  would 
be  very  desirable,  if  we  could  get  it  without 
trust  greed. 

The  Two  Extremes 

What  a  great  difference  there  is  between 
the  conservative  and  radical,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  perhaps  led  by  the  Socialist.  The 
one  throws  up  his  hands  in  dismay,  expect- 
ing chaos,  where  the  radical  proclaims  that 
the  progress  of  the  nation  is  as  impercept- 
ible as  that  of  a  glacier.  At  last  we  have 
come  to  speak  the  term  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  above 
a  whisper,  and  if  this  were  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  ago  the  radical  would  perhaps  be 
satisfied ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  passed 
beyond  that.  Mere  government  ownership 
of  the  railroads  and  other  large  utility  cor- 
porations, says  the  real  up-to-date  Socialist, 
is  not  Socialism  at  all,  and  has  invented  the 
term  "State  Capitalism"  to  denote  these 
discarded  notions.  In  the  meantime  the 
conservatives  have  moved  forward  a  trifle 
and  now  manage  to  hear  these  ideas  spoken 
and  discussed  with  some  degree  of  calm. 
For  a  moment  they  think  they  have  caught 
up  in  the  race,  but  alas — the  radical  is  still 
shouting  in  the  distance.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  happy  medium. 

Independence  for  the  Philippines 

What  is  the  Filipinos'  capacity  for  self- 
government?  That  is  difficult  to  determine 
and  answer  in  exact  words.  A  people's  fu- 
ture is  to  be  judged  from  their  past  devel- 
opment and  present  condition,  and  from  the 
comparison  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn. 
Whether  the  comparison  be  favorable  or  not 
depends  perhaps  largely  on  personal  aspect. 
As  yet,  however,  no  tropical  people  has  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  either  the  point  of  success 
or  stability,  and  whether  the  Filipino  has 
learned  his  lesson  sufficiently  well  to  profit 
by  his  education,  is  a  matter  justly  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  of 
the  Filipinos  are  disposed  to  ridicule  Re- 
publican forms  of  government,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  leave  their  education  half  way, 
and  allow  the  government  of  the  islands  to 
virtually  relapse  into  an  oligarchical  state. 
not  alone  that  it  would  be  but  a  poor  return 
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to  the  United  States  on  the  money  and 
energy  expended  by  them,  but  a  great  deal 
of  harm  would  result  to  the  Filipinos  as 
well.  The  stability  of  their  government'  is 
doomed  as  soon  as  their  oligarchs  fail  to 
agree.  Since  the  United  States  undertook 
to  act  as  tutor,  it  should  perform  its  duty 
until  the  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  learn- 
ed, and  the  pupil  is  fit  to  graduate. 
*     *•     * 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

(Outline  of  an  address  before  the  Scholia 
Club,  February  1913,  by  T.  L.  Heaton.) 

I.  Organization. 

1.  Shorten  Text-books,  Geography,  His- 
tory and  Spelling  reduced  to  50  per  cent 
of  present  volume,  Arithmetic  reduced  25 
per  cent. 

2.  Normal  Schools  prepare  teachers  for 
modern  education  either  lengthening  the 
course  or  changing  the  character  of  their 
work.  Schools  should  be  more  departmen- 
talized, teachers  exchanging  work  in  all 
grades. 

3.  Interchange  grammar  and  high  school 
subjects. 

'    (a)   More  difficult  parts  of  grammar  rele- 
gated to  high  school. 

(b)  Begin  a  foreign  language  in  the 
grades. 

(c)  Concrete  Geometry  and  Simple  Al- 
gebra in  the  grades. 

(d)  Elementary  Science  in  the  grades. 

(e)  Critical  study  of  literature  in  the 
the  high   school   or   not   at   all. 

4.  Interediate  schools  in  cities  compris- 
ing Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  or  Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades ;  in  the  country 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades.  De- 
partmentalized work  in  these  (transporta- 
tion) schools.  In  the  country  emphasize 
Elementary  Science.  Nature  Stud)',  Agri- 
culture and  the  literature  of  rural  life. 
Iron  and  Wood  work. 

II.  Supervision. 

1.  Supervision  to  be  through  City  and 
County  Superintendents. 

2.  Annual  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents to  last  five  years. 

(a)  Distinguished  lecturers  on  the  broad 
aspects  of  education. 

(b)  Instruction  by  commissioner  and  his 
three  assistants. 

(c)  Reports  of  Committees  appointed  the 
preceding  year  on  subjects  of  investigation 
or  experiments. 

(d)  Discussion  by  commissioner  or  his 
assistants  of  topics  to  be  discussed  by  Super- 
intendents before  the  people  at  school 
houses  as  centers  of  education  and  social 
interests.  Commissioner  to  give  references 
on  these  topics.  Superintendent  should 
call  upon  Principals  to  assist  in  holding 
such  meetings. 

3.  Semi-annual  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents to  be  held  by  districts  as  Southern, 
Central,  Northern,  Bay.  No  paid  lecturers 
at  these  conventions.  Work  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  annual  convention  but  deal- 
ing more  with  local  conditions.  These  con- 
ventions to  last  three  days. 


4.  County  Institutes  to  last  five  days. 
Time  and  program  to  be  approved  by  Com- 
missioner. Commissioner  or  assistant  'to 
aid  in  each  Institute.  Subjects  for  Institute 
and  references  for  reading  should  be  sub- 
mitted several  months  in  advance.  County 
Superintendents  to  follow  up  in  their  school 
visits  the  work  which  has  been  emphasized 
at  the  Institute.  County  Superintendents 
should  be  programed  for  a  large  part  of  the 
instruction  at  their  Institute. 

5.  Conventions  and  Institutes  and  their 
proceedings  should  be  given  the  widest  pub- 
licity to  the  end  that  the  people  may  pass 
intelligent  judgment  on  the  work  and  educa- 
tional standing  of  their  Superintendent. 
The  franchise  in  educational  matters  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  people  but  they 
should  be  educated  to  make  the  wisest  use 
of  it.  This  is  real  democracy ;  strong  cen- 
tral government  working  through  and  edu- 
cating local  self-government. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  INSTITUTE 

The  Calaveras  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute recently  held  at  Angels  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive of  any  ever  held  in  that  or  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  It  marked  a  depart- 
ure from  the  traditional  type  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  that  inspirational  and  theoret- 
ical lectures  gave  place  to  practical  illus- 
trations and  personal  demonstrations  of  the 
problems  which  actually  confront  the  teach- 
er in  the  school  room. 

The  initiative  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent has  enabled  Calaveras  to  stand  as  the 
pioneer  county  in  the  development  of  a 
type  of  Institute  which  will  be  of  practical 
help  to  teachers  and  will  have  a  suggestive 
value  to  those  Superintendents  where  local 
conditions  will  permit  of  the  holding  of  a 
similar  institute. 

Superintendent  Frank  C.  Wells  planned 
to  have  an  Institute  where  instruction  to 
the  teachers  and  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  problems  of  the  school  room  should  be 
given  under  similar  conditions  in  which  the 
teachers  meet  them,  to-wit,  in  the  class 
room  and  with  the  children  themselves. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  following 
plan  was  worked  out : 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institute,  the 
grammar  school  teachers  of  the  county  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  A,  B  and  C.  The 
300  pupils  of  the  Angels  Grammar  School 
were  kept  in  attendance  during  the  session 
of  the  institute.  The  classes,  including 
pupils  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades 
were  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 
Each  of  the  instructors  was  a  specialist  in 
his  or  her  line  of  work.  They  were  Miss 
Nettie  Duncan  of  the  Drawing  Depart- 
ment, Ethel  Smith  of  the  Language  Depart- 
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ment,  Miss  Eva  A.  Levy,  Instructor  of 
Singing  and  Folk  Dancing,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Smith  of  the  Reading  Department,  Mr. 
Freedom  Hoffman  of  the  Geography  De- 
partment and  Miss  Mary  A.  Ward  of  th'e 
Arithmetic    Department. 

While  the  instructors  were  conducting 
the  classes  in  the  various  subjects,  groups 
of  teachers  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the 
rooms  as  observers.  This  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  actual  work  per- 
formed by  experts.  Each  period  of  instruc- 
tion was  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 
Usually  the  pupils  were  dismissed  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  close  of  the  period  thus 
giving  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  on  the  work  that  had  just  been 
demonstrated  to  them. 

The  program  was  so  arranged  that  every 
teacher  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  in  all  the  grades;  in  the  subjects  of 
Arithmetic,  Language,  Reading  and  Geog- 
raphy. In  Drawing  Miss  Duncan  organ- 
ized the  teachers  into  classes  and  had  them 
work  both  at  the  board  and  at  their  seats. 
By  this  plan,  she  was  enabled  to  give  them 
much  practical  help  in  the  subject. 

Miss  Levy  taught  motion  songs  and  folk 
dancing  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  teachers 
during  one  period  each  day. 

The  Institute  opened  at  9:15  a.  m.  and 
closed  at  4:15  p.  m.  each  day.  Between 
periods,  during  intermissions,  before  and 
after  closing  time,  the  teachers  took  their 
numerous  questions  and  difficulties  to  the 
instructors,  who  pleasantly  tried  in  every 
way  to  be  of  practical  help  to  them. 

The  unqualified  success  of  this  plan  of 
Institute  was  not  alone  due  to  the  expert 
knowledge  of  the  instructors,  but  also  to 
their  personality  and  enthusiasm.  Not  a 
single  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
School  Faculty  who  furnished  the  motive 
power  of  this  Institute  was  shy  in  anything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  successful  and 
efficient  instructor  under  such  a  plan. 
Veritable  human  magnets  they  were,  chuck 
full  of  enthusiasm,  working  like  Trojans  to 
creditably  fulfill  their  commission.  They 
not  only  reflected  credit  on  themselves  but 
also  on  the  institution  from  which  they  hail. 

The  teachers  unanimously  declared  that 
this  was,  to  them,  the  most  practical  and 
most  profitable  Institute  of  an}'  they  had 
ever  attended. 

JAMES  KEITH,  Principal. 

Calaveras  Hie;h. 
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General  Meeting  State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 

9:30  a.  m.,  December  30,  1913,  Hotel  Oakland 
rder  by  Mrs.  Clara  M 


-"The  School  House  as  a  So- 
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cial  Centre." 

Opened  by  .Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Turner, 
<  lakland.  Inspired  to  take  up  the  work  by 
.Mr.  Ward.  Quoted  largely  from  Ward  and 
Perry.  Declared  that  the  principal  of  the 
school  used  as  a  social  centre  must  he 
largely  responsible  for  the  work  and  its 
success. 

Things  social,  things  educational,  things 
political  may  well  be  discussed  in  our  pub- 
lic SChl  I'  'Is. 

Three   problems    will    come   up  : 

i  1  i     Kind    of   educational    activity. 

(2)  Political  parties. 

(3)  .Money. 

Second  speaker.  Miss  Annie  M.  Hagarty, 
Principal  Monroe  Grammar  School,  where 
was  established  the  first  social  centre  in  the 
public  schools  .if  San  Francisco.  She  gave 
an  account  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
bj  the  various  activities  in  connection  with 
the  centre,  viz. : 

Civic  Club,  Improvement  Club,  Singing 
Class,  Mothers'  Club,  Rug  Weaving  and 
Rug  Designing  ('lasses.  Dancing  Class  and 
Culs'  Gymnasium  Club,  Physical  Culture 
Class.  Reading  Club.  Boys'  Gymnasium,  etc. 
In  connection  with  the  inception  of  the 
S0(  ial  centre  she  spoke  of  the  San  Francisco 
Recreation  League  and  its  work.  This 
League  is  supported  by  private  means.  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Eustace  M.  Peixotto 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
I  ducation  of  San  Francisco  a  Social  Centre 
be  established  at  the  Monroe  School.  At 
first  all  activities  were  conducted  by  vol- 
untary workers  but  now  there  are  three 
workers  paid  by  the  Recreation  League: 
Now  the  expenses  of  the  centre  are  paid  by 
entertainments  organized  by  the  Mothers' 
Club.  Every  centre  should  be  self-support- 
ing. Pioneer  work  is  always  discouraging 
but    results  are   worth   while. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Wilmans  spoke  of  the  work 
in  Berkeley.  She  is  Principal  of  the  Haw- 
thorne School  in  Southwest  Berkeley,  a  fac- 
tory district.  Necessity  of  making  the 
school  a  social  centre  soon  made  itself  evi- 
dent. Wonderful  things  are  done  in  settle- 
ments. There  is  no  reason  why  all  this 
energy  should  not  be  concentrated  in  and 
about  the  school.  That  tiling  the  people 
believe  is  their  own  they  use  with  greater 
Self-respect.  Therefor  the  settlement,  dis- 
pensary-library, charity  work,  etc.,  should  be 
in  connection  with  the  school. 

The  growth  of  the  Hawthorne  School 
District  is  due  to  the  building  of  factories 
along  the  Berkelej  water  front.  The  main 
defect  is  its  absolute  lack  of  any  kind  of 
recreation.  Disastrous  to  the  young  people. 
Many  cases  have  been  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Court.  This  condition  of  affairs 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  a  night 
school  taught  b)  \ohmteer  workers  from 
the  University  of  California,  and  Afternoon 
Clubs    for    folk    dancing    and    rug    weaviner. 


Also  a  camp  fire  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  three  years  by  the  same  young  woman. 
Also  an  evening  boys'  gymnasium  club. 
'I  he  most  wonderful  feature  is  the  Sunday 
afternoon  work  from  one  o'clock  until  as 
late  as  the  people  please  to  stay.  The  chil- 
ren  play  as  many  as  fifty  different  games, 
all  simple  in  nature  as  checkers  and  the  like. 
At  half  past  four  they  have  a  half  hour  of 
good  music  furnished  by  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists from  Berkeley  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  closing  .Mrs.  Wilmans  said:  "The  pub- 
lic school  by  right  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  should  be  open  day  and  evening.  We 
commit  a  crime  if  we  refuse  it  to  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  our  land,  the  land 
of  promise  to  them." 

Miss  May  FitzGerald  gave  two  piano 
solos:  (a)  Romanze,  F  sharp  major,  Schu- 
mann; (b)  Waltz,  E  minor,  Chopin;  and  as 
an  encore  player  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F 
sharp  minor. 

The  Business  Meeting  followed.  The 
various  clubs  were  represented  by  their 
presidents  or  delegates  who  gave  reports  of 
the  work  done  during  the  past  year. 

The  Oakland  School  Woman's  Club  num- 
bering more  than  four  hundred  entered  the 
Federation  in  time  to  be  represented  at  this 
meeting.  The  Alameda  School  Women's 
Club  organized  December  2nd  as  a  direct 
result  of  inspiration  received  at  the  recent 
School  Woman's  Day  and  Luncheon  now 
numbers  ninety-six  members. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopt- 
ed as  read : 

I.  Whereas,  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
is  becoming  a  large  factor  in  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions,  therefore  be  it  re- 
solved that  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's   Clubs   heartily   indorses   the   idea 
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ol  the  school  as  a  social  centre  and  that 
Hoards  of  Education  be  encouraged  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  such,  especially  in 
vhose  locations  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

II.  Whereas,  the  existing  law  governing 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  works  a 
hardship  and  an  injustice  by  prohibiting  the 
payment  until  the  first  Monday  after  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
for  which  payment  is  due,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  Legislature  of  California  be  requested  to 
remove  said  hardship  and  injustice  by 
amending  that  section  so  that  payment  be 
made  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  for  which  payment  is  due. 

Miss  Agnes  Howe  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  received  favorable 
consideration : 

Resolved,  This  Federation  heartily  in- 
dorses the  action  taken  by  the  California 
Council  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  re- 
questing the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
interpret  the  law  regarding  eligibility  to 
benefit  from  the  Retirement  Salary  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  teacher  desiring  to  benefit  under 
the  law  must  have  taught  180  months  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years, 
90  months  of  which  must  have  been  done 
in  California  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  months  taught  per  year,  the  period  thus 
covered  to  be  fifteen  years. 

Often  teachers  work  three  or  four  months 
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of  the  school  year  and  spend  the  rest  of 
it  in  normal  school,  college,  or  travel.  We 
feel  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  trying  to  improve. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  the  presi- 
dent asked  that  this  Federation  contribute 
$10  to  the  Motherhood  Monument.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tribute $25. 

The  Nomination  Committee  made  re- 
port as  follows : 

Madam  President :  In  submitting  the  list 
of  nominations  your  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  cover  two  points,  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  section  covered  by  our 
membership,  and  the  selection  of  members 
who  are  prominent  by  reason  of  their 
capacity  as  well  as  ability  for  work.  We 
feel  the  coming  year  is  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
State  and  we  hope  that  all  our  nominees 
will  consent  to  help  by  giving  to  our  Federa- 
tion the  benefit  in  submitting  the  following 
nominations  : 

President— Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San 
Francisco. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Minirva  A.  Howell, 
Stockton. 

Secretary — Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  San 
Francisco. 

Treasurer — Miss  Zannette  Potter,  Oak- 
land. 

Executive  Board — Miss  Ruth  McCleery, 
Sacramento;  Miss  Florence  Stahl,  San  Jose; 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Partridge,  Berkeley;  Miss 
Annie  M.  Keefe,  Oakland. 

Auditors — Miss  Jessie  Williamson,  San 
Jose;  Miss  Harriet  M.  Grover,  Berkeley. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  accepted,  and  upon  motion  of  Miss 
Agnes  Howe  the  President  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot. 

The  new  president  was  duly  installed  and 
most  gracious  speeches  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Partridge  and  Mrs.  George  upon  whose  mo- 
tion Mrs.  Partridge  and  the  retiring  of- 
ficers received  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  untiring  services  during  the  past  year. 

In  accepting  the  honor  bestowed  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  promised  to  do  her  best  to  serve 
the  Federation. 

Upon  motion  a  committee  consisting  of 
Miss  Power,  Miss  Bray  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolu- 
tions in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  O'Neal, 
the  former  president  of  the  Yerba  Buena 
School  Women's  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
San  Francisco  Legislative  Committee  on 
Pension  consisting  of  Miss  Agnes  Regan, 
chairman.  Miss  Louise  Bray,  secretary,  Miss 
Margaret  Burke  and  Miss  Alice  Rose 
Power  for  their  splendid  service  on  behalf 
of  the  teachers   of  the  State. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meet- 
ing was  declared  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  M.  FITZGERALD. 

Secretary. 
*     *     * 

Three  Chinamen  are  among  those  study- 
ing forestry  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Exceptional  Children 

By  Edward  H.  Pfeiffer 


Education  has  been  extended  to  the 
crippled  children  in  many  States,  and 
special  classes  have  been  organized  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  suffer  from  horrible 
and  painful  physical  deformities.  The  pub- 
lic schools  have  not  only  felt  it  their  duty 
to  teach  the  normal  child  but  the  cripple  as 
well  as  the  blind,  deaf  and  anaemic  has  been 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  great  dem- 
ocratizer,   the   free   school. 

When  the  words  "crippled  children"  are 
pronounced  infinite  pity  enters  the  hearts 
of  most  of  us,  and  we  think  of  these  little 
sufferers  as  bent  with  pain  and  saddened 
beyond  their  years.  The  public  school  has 
arranged  special  classrooms  for  them  with 
special  teachers  who  are  trained  to  lighten 
these  youngsters  infirmities.  Special  fur- 
niture, adjustable  to  each  child's  particular 
need,  is  supplied;  every  classroom  has  a  cot 
for  these  children  to  rest  on  when  tired. 
Light  luncheon  is  served  to  them ;  they  are 
brought  to  and  from  school  in  carriages. 
What  these  provisions  have  done  for  the 
child  thus  handicapped  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  day  I  spent  with  a  class 
of  crippled  children  will  show.  I  have 
never  seen  children  more  happy. 
The  Crippled 

It  was  a  February  morning.  The  teacher 
of  this  class  of  little  cripples  gathered  them 
about  her.  The  postman  brought  a  letter. 
"What  day  is  today?"  the  teacher  asked 
them.  "Tuesday,"  a  little  girl  answered 
timidly,  whose  curly  yellow  head  was  sup- 
ported by  a  brace. 

"It's  Lincoln's  birthday,  Yetta,"  said  a 
lad  on  crutches,  correcting  her.  The  teacher 
still  shook  her  head  negatively.  Then  a 
merry  little  voice  piped,  "It's  Christmas! 
Is  Santa  Claus  coming?"  "Not  until  sum- 
mer is  over,"  came  the  response. 

Then  indeed  the  toddlers  we're  perplexed, 
and  when  they  were  told  that  it  wasn't 
Washington's  birthday  either,  they  sat 
several  moments  in  silence.  At  length  a 
soft  voice,  full  of  wonder,  whispered,  "It's 
a  rainbow !" 

"It's  something  just  as  beautiful,"  said 
their  teacher  with  a  smile,  "It's  Saint  Val- 
entine's   day."      Nobody    knew    who    Saint 
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Valentine  was,  but  they  saw  that  a  story 
was  coming  so  they  drew  up  their  little 
stools,  close  to  their  teacher,  and  waited 
eagerly  for  the  sweet,  familiar  "Once  upon 
a  time." 

Saint    Valentine 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  their  teacher  began, 
"there  was  an  old,  old  man  who  loved  chil- 
dren and  who  was  very  lonely  and  his  name 
was  Valentine.  One  day  he  heard  that  a 
little  girl  was  sick  and  so  he  went  into 
the  woods  and  picked  some  violets.  And 
when  no  one  was  looking,  he  crept  to  her 
front  door  and  put  the  bouquet  down,  and 
a  little  note  was  with  it,  and  in  the  note  was 
written :  "I  love  you."  And  he  rang  the 
bell  and  ran  away,  so  that  no  one  would 
know  who  had  brought  the  flowers.  And 
the  little  sick  girl  was  so  happy  with  the 
violets  that  she  grew  well  again.  And  not 
long  afterwards  a  little  boy  was  sick  and 
Saint  Valentine  heard  of  that  too,  and  so  he 
picked  some  daisies  in  the  field — ("Ah," 
came  from  a  dozen  pairs  of  lips,  "Daisies!" 
"Have  you  seen  daisies?"  asked  Nick,  the 
lad  on  crutches.  He  had  and  he  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  class  with  envy.  "Ah,"  he  re- 
peated, "Daisies!") 

"And  he  put  the  daisies,"  their  teacher 
continued,  "on  the  little  boy's  doorstep  with 
a  note — "  "I  love  you,"  chimed  in  the  class. 
"Yes,"  assented  their  teacher,  "that  is  what 
it  said.  And  the  little  boy  found  the  daisies 
and  grew  well.  Today  is  Saint  Valentine's 
birthday  and  they  call  this  Saint  Valentine's 
day." 

Silent  Pluck 

One  little  girl  losing  herself  through  in- 
terest in  the  story  almost  fell  from  her  lit- 
tle stool.  The  other  children  laughed  as 
she  picked  herself  back  into  the  chair.  Her 
legs  were  paralyzed  but  she  did  not  cry. 

None  of  these  little  sufferers  ever  cry  at 
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kindergarten.  Oh,  yes,  they  did  mice,  but 
that  was  long  ago.  The  first  hour  they 
came  there  a  few  of  them  cried  because 
everything  was  strange  and  new  and  be- 
cause they  had  left  their  mothers  behind 
them  when  the  big  wagon  took  them  away 
to  school.  Their  teacher  had  smiled  at 
them,  and  the  other  boys  and  girls  had 
made  friends  with  them,  and  so  they  soon 
forgot  the  dingy  houses  where  their 
mothers  sat.  and  they  laughed  and  played 
in  the  big  sunshiny  •  room.  Antonio, — 
that's  the  boy  with  the  tubercular  knee. — 
says  that  on  Monday,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
he  played  hide-and-seek  at  home.  Ask  him 
whether  he  prefers  to  be  at  the  kindergarten 
or  on  a  holiday. 

The   New   Boy 

"I  like  to  be  here,"  he  answers,  glancing 
about  the  room  with  a  beaming  face.  That 
is  the  highest  compliment  his  teacher  could 
ever  receive.  Nobody  ever  cries  at  the 
kindergarten,  but  someone  is  crying  this 
morning.  It  is  his  first  day.  He  is  stand- 
ing against  a  long,  low  table  piled  with 
sand,  and  he  is  looking  with  tear-stained 
face,  a  shovel  and  a  pail  in  his  hand,  at  the 
other  children,  happy  around  their  teacher. 

But  they  did  not  all  run  away  from  him 
and  leave  him  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
(  >ne  youngster,  named  Frank,  whose  blonde 
hair  and  blue-gray  eyes  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  newcomer's  jet  black  hair  and 
beady  black  eyes,  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 
Frank  perhaps  remembers  his  own  first  day 
and  how  lonesome  he  felt  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  he  simply  feels  that  little,  mysterious 
tug  at  his  heart  which  draws  hearts  to- 
gether all  over  the  world  today  and  has 
been  drawing  them  together  for  centuries, 
the  tug  that  nobody  understands  and  no- 
body ever  resists.  Xone  of  the  children 
know  the  new  boy's  name  but  he  tells  it  to 
Frank — Issy. 

"I  Love  You" 

Then  they  listen  to  the  last  part  of  the 
storv  of  Saint  Valentine,  and  when  the 
teacher  shows  the  children  a  letter,  brought 
by  the  postman  and  addressed  to  "The  Chil- 
dren at  the  Kindergarten,"  Frank  and  Issy 
exchange  glances  of  wonder,  and  prick  up 
their  ears  to  catch  every  word  and  lean  for- 
ward to  see  what  is  in  the  envelope. 

The  teacher  opens  it  with  great  care. 
"What  do  you  think  is  in  it?"  she  asks. 
"Daisies!"  is  the  unanimous  opinion.  "No." 
their  teacher  replies,  "it  is  a  valentine. 
What  do  you  think  it  says  on  it?"  And  all 
with  hushed  voices  breathe  softly.  "I  love 
you."  "Yes,"  their  teacher  answers,  "I 
■love  yi  in." 

Then  the  wonderful  valentine  came 
slowly  out  of  its  shell  and  the  children 
clapped  their  hands  at  the  roses  and  Cupids 
and  bright  rid  hearts.  It  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  examined  and  admired. 

Busy  Children 
Then  their  teacher  took  up  a  large,  white 
envelope,  much  larger  than  the  first,  and 
drew  from  it  to  the  delight  of  the  children 
a  heap  of  valentines.  There  were  all  im- 
aginable kinds.  Every  one  was  beautiful 
and  some  had  been  made  by  former  classes. 


Their  teacher  told  them  that  some  had  been 
made  in   the  kindergarten  the  year  before. 

"Oh,  may  we  make  some  too?"  cried  an 
eager-eyed  girl  wdio  rushed  to  her  teacher — ■ 
rushed  mentally,  phsically  she  crept,  for  she 
was  very  lame. 

"Of  course."  said  their  teacher,  "that  is 
just  what  we  are  to  do.  Get  your  chairs  and 
take  seats  at  your  benches." 

Then  every  child  took  a  chair  and  car- 
ried it  to  a  place  at  the  benches  arranged  so 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
teacher's  bench  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
fourth  side. 

The  carrying  of  those  chairs!  Every  lit- 
tle soul  bravely  tugging  along-  the  weight 
now  added  to  its  infirmity, — little  men  and 
women  bearing  their  cross,  it  seemed.  But 
the  tugging  along  of  these  chairs  is  part  of 
an  idea  to  make  the  children  forget  their 
weakness  and  ailments.  They  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  can  get  about  themselves, 
that  they  are  not  helpless  or  dependent  upon 
others. 

Making  Valentines 

Now  they  are  all  seated  at  their  benches, 
and  their  teacher  gives  one  of  the  boys  small 
squares  of  red  paper  to  distribute.  Out  of 
these  they  are  going  to  cut  hearts  for  their 
valentines.    . 

"Tink  of  some  one  you  love,"  their 
teacher  tells  them,  "we  send  valentines  to 
those  we  love." 

"Think  of  some  one  you  love,"  their 
fore  the  words  leave  her  lips,  everyone's 
mind  is  made  up.  "I'm  going  to  send  mine 
to  Kitty,"  one  little  girl  exclaims.  "Who's 
Kitty?"  she  is  asked.  "Kitty's  the  girl  that 
lives  next  to  me,"  is  the  answer.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  send  mine  to  the  baby  on  the  top 
floor,"  another  child  shouts.  A  half  dozen 
other  intentions  are  poured  forth  in  eager 
joy.  "I'm  going  to  send  mine  to  Joe  in 
the  barber  shop!" — "Mine's  for  mother!" — 
"Mine's  going  to  Antony!" — "I  won't  tell 
who's  going  to  get  mine."  And  then  in  a 
whisper,  "It's  teacher." 

The  Samaritan 

Suddenly  Nick  bends  down  for  his 
crutches,  without  a  word,  leaves  the  bench 
and  swings  himself  across  the  floor  to  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  There  Issy  stands  sil- 
ent and  alone.  He  cannot  walk  without 
help.     The   other   children    who   have   been 
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at  school  several  months  have  been  taught 
at  least  to  move  about,  groping  and  hold- 
ing on  to  various  objects  in  the  room.  Nick 
stops  at  Issy's  side. 

"Put  your  hands  on  my  shoulders,"  says 
Nick  in  a  tone  of  command,  and  he  plants 
himself  directly  in  front  of  the  new  lad,  his 
back  towards  him.  Nick  has  a  way  with 
him.  He  is  a  born  leader  of  men.  He  car- 
ries Issy  across  the  room  on  his  back,  drag- 
ging himself  along  slowly  on  his  crutches. 
He  is  made  of  the  stuff  that  makes  heroes. 
If  his  legs  are  weak,  he  has  strong  shoulders, 
and  he  uses  them  to  help  others.  His  father 
is  a  bootblack ;  Nick  has  the  head  of  Na- 
poleon, a  pair  of  eyes  that  look  right 
through  you.  Nick  has  imagination  as  well 
as  nerve. 

Playing  Lincoln 

You  should  see  him  act  the  part  of  Lin-  i 
coin  in  the  White  House.  Nick's  four  feet 
of  stature,  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  has 
the  dignity  of  Caesar.  You  wouldn't  laugh 
when  he  dictates  the  telegram,  pardoning 
the  soldier,  who  is  sentenced  to  be  shot  for 
sleeping  at  his  post.  Lincoln  may  have 
done  it  more  nobly  than  Nick — that  is 
doubtful — but  then  Lincoln  had  more  prac- 
tice in  doing  noble  things  than  Nick  had. 

Nick  takes  the  new  boy  to  a  place  be- 
tween his  seat  and  Frank's  and  gets  him  a 
chair.  Then  he  joins  the  other  children  at 
cutting  a  heart  out  of  red  paper. 

So  each  child  folds  and  clips  and  pastes 
for  a  golden  hour,  and  behold  the  valentine 
is  made !  It  is  more  beautiful  than  any  you 
could  buy  at  any  store  for  any  amount  of 
money,  because  there  is  written  on  it  in  a 
round  baby  hand,  "I  love  you!"  and  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  the  last  article  the  Maemic  Child  will 
be  discussed. — Editor. 
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Editorial 


Lest  We  Forget 

Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain  in  a  well 
written  article  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News  deplores  the  lack 
of  team  work  on  the  part  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
He  defends  his  publication  as  the  official 
organ,  and  uses  several  pages  to  exploit  the 
value  of  the  C.  T.  A.  to  the  teachers.  We 
agree  with  him  that  the  Sierra  Educational 
News  under  his  control  is  worth  75  cents 
to  each  member.  The  trouble  is  far  deeper 
than  the  value  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News.  The  organization  of  the  C.  T.  A.  is 
wrong.  It  was  "begotten  in  Sin."  Fred  T. 
Moore,  Ex-Um  Morris  Cox,  Lange  and  Arm- 
strong, who  were  in  the  midwifery  group  of 
educators  provided  for  its  commercialism  but 
not  for  that  spiritual  light,  without  which  all 
leadership  is  dead. 

The  Association  has  failed  utterly  to  be 
of  value  to  men  like  Daily,  Cox  and  Arm- 
strong. It  has  no  commercial  or  political 
power.  It  has  failed  utterly  to  attain  any 
professional  value  for  its  members  commen- 
surate with  it  cost  in  time  and  money.  Ten- 
ure of  position  was  established  before  the 
present  organization  was  completed.  The 
Retirement  Salary  Law  proposed  by  the  C. 
T.  A.  failed  in  1911.  The  present  Retire- 
ment Law  was  stubbornly  fought  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Association.  Lange,  Cox  and 
others  at  the  Palace  Hotel  meeting  labored 
hard  against  the  endorsement  of  the  flat- 
rate  Boynton-Ryan  Bill.  It  was  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin  who  nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast  and 
forced  the  C.  T.  A.  to  endorse  the  measure. 
Miss  Power  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  Edison  School  of  San 
Francisco  and  Miss  Burk  of  the  Teachers' 
Committee  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  grade 
teachers  of  the  State.  Miss  Regan,  Miss 
Mandeville  and  Miss  Power  secured  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  flat-rate  bill  in  the  North- 
ern California  Association,  Miss  Regan,  Miss 
Bray  and  Miss  Power  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Association,  and  Miss  Bray  and  Miss 
Power  at  the  Central  Association.  Even 
after  these  endorsements  were  secured 
Lange  of  the  University  and  Cox  and  others 
opposed  the  endorsement  of  the  Flat-Rate 
Bill.  The  credit  of  the  present  Retirement 
Salary  Law  belongs  not  to  the  C.  T.  A.  but 
to  the  organization  of  the  grade  teachers  of 


San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  fact 
has  also  been  established  by  experience  that 
the  Legislative  Committe  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  individuals 
like  Hyatt,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Mark  Keppel 
and  Allison  Ware  in  securing  legislation  for 
the  schools.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  claim  there- 
fore cannot  be  substantiated  that  either  the 
Sierra  Educational  News  or  the  C.  T.  A.  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  grade  teachers. 

The  C.  T.  A.  should  disincorporate  and 
adopt  an  entirely  new  constitution.  It 
should  reorganize  for  professional  and  not 
for  commercial  benefit.  There  should  be  an 
inspirational  meeting  held  once  a  year  where 
the  attendance  would  count  not  in  numbers 
but  in  enthusiasm. 

If  teachers  want  a  law  passed  for  their 
benefit  let  them  organize  like  the  grade 
teachers  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  C.  T.  A.  as  now  organized  the  con- 
trol must  necessarily  be  not  with  grade 
teachers  but  with  the  higher-ups.  If  the 
organization  remains  as  it  is  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  on  the 
part  of  each  member  should  be  voluntary. 
The  dues  for  membership  should  not  be  a 
part  of  the  subscription  to  the  official  organ. 
You  cannot  use  as  much  printery  as  there 
is  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News  and  sup- 
ply it  for  75  cents  per  year.  The  more 
membeis  the  Association  has  the  nearer  it 
is  to   bankruptcy. 

Editor  Chamberlain,  while  not  making  as 
good  a  Journal  as  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education  was  when  it  was  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
certainly  doing  remarkably  well  with  the 
handicap  that  he  has  of  having  to  satisfy 
10,000  involuntary  subscribers  and  his  prin- 
cipal advisors  and  associates  being  Uni- 
versity and  High  School  men.  Our  attitude 
is  that  of  "Watchful  Waiting"  and  our  ad- 
vice to  Brother  Chamberlain  is  to  "Ginger 
up,"  while  ginger  is  cheap. 


Activity  vs.  High  Ideals 

Leroy  Armstrong  certainly  made  a  rec- 
ord for  accomplishment  in  California  that 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  school  lines. 
He  has  shown  great  activity  and  energy. 
He  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  California  Teachers'  Association 
into  four  sections,  with  a  central  body  made 
up  a  few  delegates  from  each  section,  and 
with  unusual  powers  of  initiation.  He  also 
succeeded  in  having  the  Sierra  Educational 
News  at  that  time,  published  by  a  teachers' 
afency,  made  the  official  organ,  and  through 
it  he  got  control  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  membership  fees.  When  he  had  all 
nicely  organized  and  running  in  good  order 
he  resigned  and  became  the  agent  of  the 
American  Book  Co.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
been  active  in  other  ways  also.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School  and  attended  the  Alumni  dinner  dur- 
ing the.  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  He  enter- 
tained "the  guests  at  the  banquet  with  a  re- 
cital of  his  experiences  with  the  women  he 
met  on  his  travels  to  the  Philippines.  It 
seemed  like  a  chapter  from  one  of  Zola's 
novels,  but  since  the  American   Book   Co. 


do  not  publish  Zola's  novels,  he  cannot  be 
accuser!  of  commercializing  a  social  func- 
tion. 

Editorial  Material 

The  editor  regrets  that  he  does  not  have 
a  hundred  pages  to  fill.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  The  Russel  Sage  Foundation, 
the  civic  societies,  the  educational  leagues 
are  sending  out  so  much  excellent  material 
that  it  could  all  be  new  and  valuable  to  our 
readers.  The  uplift  literature  is  tremend- 
ous. The  civic  life  of  the  people  is  cer- 
tainly receiving  consideration.  We  are  be- 
ing serviced  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  or  not  the  in- 
dividual will  have  any  initiative  left  except 
through   civic   organizations. 

The  Decline  of  Public  Speaking 

The  cartoons  on  Bryan,  and  the  side  re- 
marks on  brilliant  public  speaking  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  proper  delivering  of  oral 
messages  to  the  public.  This  is  bad.  Men 
and  women  blunder  through  a  speech,  and 
think  it  smart  to  avoid  the  art  of  oratory. 
So  we  have  the  style  of  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  which  is  the  best  of  its  kind — just 
straight  forward  talk,  without  embellish- 
ment, with  now  and  then  a  statement  of  a 
fact  exaggerated  sufficiently  to  create  at- 
tention. We  have  the  all  kinds  of  types, 
Wheeler,  who  is  graceful  and  artistic,  but 
not  vigorous,  and  whose  art  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  artless.  In  Governor  John- 
son we  have  the  true  type  of  the  oratory  of 
denunciation,  a  lack  of  humor,  and  most  in- 
teresting when  he  denounces  men  and 
measures.  He  could  not  hold  an  audience 
if  he  were  to  devote  his  entire  speech  in  the 
analysis  of  progressive  measures  because  he 
lacks  illustration,  humor  and  as  an  orator 
is  pessimistic.  Eliminate  his  political  fol- 
lowing and  he  would  not  draw  an  audience 
like   Bryan   or   Shortridge  or   Roosevelt. 

Sam  Shortridge  is  the  only  real  orator  we 
have  in  California  since  the  death  of  Barnes 
and  the  retirement  of  Tom  Fitch.  Short- 
ridge is  an  orator,  according  to  the  definition 
in  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary :  "An  eloquent  public  speaker,  one 
possessed  with  fluency,  skill  and  power  in 
making  public  addresses."  Webster  in  a 
private  letter  said:  "He  is  an  orator  who 
makes  me  think  as  he  thinks,  and  feel  as  he 
feels." 

Non-Partisan    Election    of    Superintendents 
of  Schools 

The  editorial  in  the  December  issue  on 
the  non-partisan  re-election  of  School 
Superintendents  who  have  done  good  public 
service  has  met  with  such  approval  that  we 
feel  public,  sentiment  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  It  is  not  "Turn  the  Rascals  out." 
It  is  keep  good  men  in  office.  The  right 
doctrine  is  to  reward  faithful  service.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  intelligent  voter,  but 
to  the  man  who  wants  the  other  fellow's 
job.  Probably  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
County  Superintendents  would  be  re-elected 
year  after  year  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  some  man  with  a  personal  grievance 
and  another  man  with  a  desire  for  the  office 
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get  together  and  form  a  combination  to  de- 
feat the  man  who  is  bus}-  with  his  official 
duties.  It  is  therefore  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  voter  to  decide  between  efficiency  and 
selfish  activity,  between  who  is  doing 
good  service  and  the  man  who  promises 
good  service. 

A         *         A 

Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins 

The  meeting  of  the  School  Masters' 
Club  at  Oakland  was  made  worth  while  by 
a  little  speech  of  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins.  It 
was  a  plea  to  uphold  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Board  of  Education  and  its  Com- 
missioners. Give  them  a  chance,  hold  up 
their  hands,  withhold  criticism,  be  generous 
in  commendation.  The  new  law  should  be 
given  not  only  a  just  but  a  sympathetic 
trial. 

.  It  was  not  so  much  what  Dr.  Jenkins  said: 
It  was  the  spirit  of  sympathy  in  his  remarks 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its 
Commissioners  that  made  every  one  sit  up, 
take  notice  and  say :  "That's  right." 
*     *     * 

The  Death  of  Jas.  A.  Foshay 

Jas.  A.  Foshay,  formerly  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  but  more  recently  the  Supreme 
I  'resident  of  the  Fraternal  Brotherhood, 
is  dead,  lie  was  a  manly  fellow.  He  was 
the  highest  type  of  our  school  superintend- 
ents. He  was  sincere.  He  hated  the  of- 
ficial lie.  He  was  honest.  If  friendship  is 
a  faidt  then  he  had  many  faults,  for  he  had 
main'  friends.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
in  educational  work  his  singing  was  an  en- 
joyable feature  of  all  meetings.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  good  fellow- 
ship— his  success  as  an  educator  and  as. a 
business  man,  and  his  kindly  qualities  in 
dealing  with  the  people. 


Laura  T.  Fowler 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowder  is  a  great  woman. 
The  work  she  did  in  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School  before  it  was  made  a  State 
institution  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  She  had 
a  genius  for  inspiring  pupils  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  The  graduates  of  her 
school  were  far  above  the  average  normal 
graduates.  Their  work  will  continue  a 
tribute  to  her  vigorous  personality  as  Miss 
Fowler's  skill  as  a  teacher.     With  the  full- 
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ness  of  the  years  upon  her  loved  and  re- 
spected, she  is  living  a  quiet  life  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health.  She  worked  faith- 
fully for  years  for  a  State-wide  pension  act, 
and  we  hope  will  live  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  retirement  salary  granted  by  California. 
We  write  these  lines  so  that  our  readers 
who  know  her  may  also  respond  with  sin- 
cere thought  and  sentiment  to  the  teacher 
who  served  so  well. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  has  just  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$79,000  with  which  to  operate  during  the 
coming  year  after-school  play  centers  in 
163  of  its  school  buildings.  Each  of  these 
play  centers  will  accommodate  from  250  to 
350  school  children.  The  school  yard  and 
the  school  gymnasium  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  will  remain  open  from  3 :30 
to  5  :30  p.  m.  The  expense  consists  of  $2.50 
for  the  director  of  the  center  and  $1.00  per 
session  for  extra  janitor  service,  making  a 
total  of  $3.50  for  an  afternoon  center  ac- 
commodating approximately  300  children, 
or  about  one  and     one-sixteenth     cent  per 

child. 

*  *    * 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  un- 
til recently  an  institution  of  the  literary 
type,  shows  interestingly  the  trend  of  the 
times  in  its  efforts  to  meet  more  directly 
the  needs  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  With- 
out weakening  its  literary  departments,  the 
college  is  seeking  to  put  its  young  men  into 
touch  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  rural 
'  ommunities  from  which  they  come.  Re- 
cently a  demonstration  agent  was  secured, 
to  have  his  headquarters  at  the  college  and 
direct  agricultural  and  industrial  work  both 
tor  the  students  of  the  college  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  community. 

*  *    * 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation maintains  a  teachers'  registration 
bureau  for  teachers  desiring  positions  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  past  year,  the  first 
of  its  existence,  the  bureau  filled  89  posi- 
tions at  salaries  ranging  from  $2,700  down 
to  $10  per  week. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


Eliza  D.  Keith 


The  patriotic  declamation  for  this  month 
consists  of  three  quotations,  each  of  which 
should  be  announced  by  title  in  the  proper 
order.  The  three  form  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  group ;  which  should  thus  be  in- 
troduced— 

Teacher — What  did  Horace  Mann  say 
about  the  public  schools? 

Class — Horace  Mann  said  : 

"The  object  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem is  to  give  to  every  child  a  free,  straight, 
solid  pathway  by  which  he  can  walk  directly 
up  from  the  ignorance  of  an  infant  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  man, 
and  can  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible 
will  to  discharge  them. 

"HE  ASHAMED  TO  DIE  UNTIL  YOU 
HAVE  WON  SOME  VICTORY  FOR 
HUMANITY." 

The  Beacon  Light  the  Public  School 

The  New  England  colonists  planted  the 
church  arrcl  the  school  house  side  by  side 
to  strengthen  and  quicken  each  other;  and 
though  they  were  narrow  and  shortsighed 
enough,  God  willed  that  their  intolerance 
and  their  bigotry  should  be  in  their  left 
hand,  while  in  their  right  they  held  the 
torch  which  should  finally  light  the  way  for 
the  weakest  and  humblest  child  in  the  State 
to  find  the  truth  that  alone  can  make  him 
free,  what  beacon  light  was  the  public 
school  ?  Knowledge  and  faith  were  the 
banner  words  of  our  ancestors  in  the  then 
new  world. 

— James  H.  Canfield.* 


*  Morgan's     Patriotic    Citizenship.       American     Rook    Co. 

Our  Flag — The  Symbol  of  Sovereignty 
Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  the 
emblem  of  the  love  of  country.  Our  flag 
ought  to  float  wherever  the  spirit  of  this 
great  country  is  at  work ;  in  its  halls  at 
Washington,  in  its  city  halls,  in  its  public 
buildings — in  its  public  schools,  everywhere. 
Our  youth  ought  to  be  taught  that  we  have 
a  government  built  up  on  sacrifices  as  that 
of  no  other  nation  is.  We  take  these  other 
nations  into  our  own,  but  not  before  they 
have  renounced  all  allegiance  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  land  of  freedom,  of  equal  rights, 
and  the  guarantee  of  it  is  the  flag  which 
floats  over  our  common  city,  our  great  na- 
tion. 

— Abram  L.  Hewitt.* 


*  Morgan's     Patriotic    Citizenship.       American    Book    Co. 

This  Poem  Will  Delight  Primary  Children 

Be  sure  to  print  the  last  line  on  the  black 
board. 

CREDIT  DUE  TO  ALL 

The  letters  and  words  of  a  charming  new  book 

Fell  into  a  quarrel  one  day, 
While  praising  themselves,  their  value  and  looks, 

Tn   quite   a   ridiculous   way. 
The   Capital  Letters  declared:   "We  come  first, 

Each    sentence   by   us    is   begun"; 
The  Little  Ones  argued:  "That's  nonsense,  for  we 

Outnumber  you  eighty  to  one." 


Then  Commas  and  Colons  and  Quotation  Marks 

Cried:   "Why  do  you  make  such  a   fuss? 
You   may  not  consider  our  folks  of  account, 

But  what  .would   you   do   without  us? 
You  couldn't  ask  questions  nor  tell  what  you  hear, 

You  wouldn't  know  just  where  to  pause; 
You   do   all  the   talking — you're   famous   for   that, 

But  we  are  the  ones  who  make  laws." 

The   Spaces   had   listened   in   silent   disgust, 

But  presently  one  of  them  rose, 
"So,   even   the   Alphabet,   given   a   chance, 

Will  show  just  how  little  it  knows; 
You   feel   all-important,   you   Letters   and   Marks, 

You  think  you're  the  whole  of  the  Book. 
But  you'd  be  a  mess  if  it  were  not  for  Us, 

FORTHISISTHEWAYYOUWOULDLOOK!" 
— Progressive  Teacher. 

The  Age  of  the  Speed  Maniac 

This  is  the  age  of  the  speed  maniac. 
"Hurry  up"  is  the  slogan.  The  railroad  car, 
the  automobile,  the  electric  motor,  the  tele- 
phone— wireless  telegraphy,  the  flying  ma- 
chine all  stand  for  speed.  Human  invention 
and  ingenuity  have  improved  and  developed 
every  idea  in  mechanics  until  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  end  surely  had  been  reached,  and 
yet  we  are  only  on  the  edge  of  new  wonders. 

The  human  machine  alone  has  not  kept 
place  with  the  product  of  man's  invention. 
Today  we  find  men  less  able  than  machines 
that  men  make.  We  find  the  human  ma- 
chine counted  as  less  than  man's  invention. 
The  cost  of  any  great  feat  in  engineering 
is  counted  in  dollars  and  cents — and — in 
human  lives.  The  human  cost  seems  piti- 
fully unimportant  along  side  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  tons  of  earth ! 

The  speeding  up  process  has  rendered 
man  less  able  to  compete  with  machine 
made  energy.     The  life  of  a  machine  in  a 


DUSTLESS 


Not  the  cheapest 

But  the  best 
Samples  free, 

Upon  request. 


SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING   JOBBERS 


factory  has  been  estimated  in  the  cost — at 
about  two  years.  Two  years  under  the  speed- 
ing up  process  and  the  machine  goes  to  the 
junk  pile.  A  few  years  of  the  speeding  up 
process  and  the  man  goes  to  the  hospital,  or 
is  cast  out  a  human  wreck — a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches — a  mere  cumberer  of  the  . 
ground. 

The  employers'  liability  act  is  a  humane 
attempt  to  rescue  man  from  the  results  of 
the  hitherto  merciless  system  of  exacting- 
all  the  human  machine  could  be  made  to 
yield.  In  trying  to  prevent  casualties  let 
the  speed  be  lessened.  The  rush  is  what 
tells. 

Speeding-Up  the  School  Teacher 
And  how  about  the  school  teacher?  Has 
she  suffered  under  the  speeding-up  process? 
Ask  those  nervous  wrecks  on  leaves  of  ab- 
sence— those  who  have  broken  down  from 
overwork.  What  does  overwork  mean? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  course  of  study  is 
beyond  the  teacher's  power  to  teach — that 
she  is  struggling  to  keep  up  an  unequal  con- 
test between  her  ability  and  with  what  is 
exacted  from  a  scholastic,  pedagogic,  or  in- 
tellectual standpoint? 

Not  at  all — overwork  means  the  speed- 
ing-up    process     in     educational     matters. 


Telephone 

Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE 

REVO  CORSET  SHOP 
CORSETS 
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413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
GEARY    ST.                                  SAN   FRANCISCO 

School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  of  every  descriplion 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunnngham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 

Los  Angeles 


New  Laboratory  Manual  for 
Ritchie's  Human  Physiology 

Experimental  work  and  book  work  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  study  of  physiology;  therefore  this 
Manual,  consisting  of  a  series  of  experimental  studies 
in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  physiology,  has  been  pre- 
pared for  use  with  Ritchie's  Human  Physiology  in 
whatever   grade    it    is    employed. 

Ritchie's  Human  Physiology  is  the  most  widely  used 
school  book  on  the  subject  and  the  most  adaptable, 
for  while  it  contains  material  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  the  high  school,  this  material  is  presented  so 
clearly  and  simply  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  grades 
below. 

The  Laboratory  Manual  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher.  It  provides, 
in  99  exercises  and  122  experiments,  work  to  be  done 
by  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  by  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher  in  class  work,  and  by  the  pupil 
at    home. 

The  apparatus  and  material  required  is  inexpensive 
and  most  of  it  may  be  home  made.  Full  directions 
for  making  are  given.  The  Manual  therefore  especi- 
ally satisfies  the  needs  of  rural  schools  as  well  as  city 
schools  with  complete  equipments  and  it  satisfies  also 
the  usual  college  entrance  requirements. 
Cloth,  xvi-144  pp.  Illustrated.  List  price  60  cents; 
mailing  price  72  cents.  Sample  copies  for  teachers 
using  Ritchie's   Human    Physiology  60    cents  postpaid. 


WORLD    BOOK   COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON,    NEW   YORK 
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Large  classes,  too  many  subjects  a  day,  too 
mam-  pupils  a  (lav — too  many  changes  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  Remember  it  is  not 
the  leading  current  that  wears  out  the  elec- 
tric lamp — it  is  the  switching,  the  shuck  of 
the  on  and  off. 

The  more  intellectual  the  mentality,  the 
mi  ire  sensitive  the  temperament,  the  mure 
emotional  the  nature,  the  mure  susceptible 
tn  pyschological  influences — and  the  sooner 
the  break  down.  Happy  the  teacher  with 
the  telescopic  eye  who  can  see  the  catas- 
trophe while  it  is  yet  afar  off.  Happy  the 
teacher  who  is  nimble  enough  to  side  step 
— ami  let  the  breakdown  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  Happy  the  woman  who  has 
the  courage  of  her  own  convictions  and  re- 
gardless (if  that  juggernaut  of  sensitive  ones, 
the  dread  of  "what  people  may  say,"  can 
make  the  flank  movement — and  save  her- 
self from  the  educational  junk  pile — the 
teachers'  scrap  heap — a  broken  down  ner- 
vous wreck. 

The  Secret  of  Perpetual  Youth 
After  all  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  is 
not  to  be  found  in  a  fountain  of  living 
waters,  but  in  the  flood  of  enthusiasm  into 
which  one  may  plunge  arid  emerge  a  new 
man  or  woman.  Capacity  for  change  is  the 
elixir  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  fickleness  of 
purpose — nor  inconstancy  of  affection,  bift 
the  capacity  and  change  from  one  thing  to 
another  and  in  obedience  to  the  apostle's  in- 
junction "What  so  ever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might."  It  is  the  "all- 
thy-might"  that  counts;  the  bringing  to  a 
new  position,  to  the  new  duties,  to  the  new 
environment,  the  same  enthusiasm  over  a 
task,  the  same  delight  in  removing  diffi- 
culties, the  same  energy  in  surmounting 
obstacles  that  made  a  former  occupation  a 
success.  This  ability  to  turn  with  fresh  zeal 
to  each  day's  work,  to  feel  enthusiasm  for 
what  soever  the  hand  findeth  to  do  is  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  with  it  goes  the 
thrice-blessed  gift — that  of  cheerfulness. 
The  tonic  properties  of  a  hearty  laugh, 
the  soul-saving  quality  of  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  the  power  to  laugh  at  one's 
self — be  it  ever  mine  when  days  seem  dark 
or  skies  look  over  cast.  For  overhead  the 
sun  is  still  shining.     "God  is  in  His  world." 

Ponce  de   Leon  the  Blessed 

"  1 'in  u"  ['once  de  Leon."  do  you  sigh,  and 
pity  the  delusion  that  sent  him  on  the  quest 
of  years  for  the  fountain  of  Perpetual 
youth?  Happy  de  Leon,  say  1.  Instead  of 
moping  out  bis  last  years  in  abject  fear  of 
death,  instead  of  being  swathed  in  care,  and 
wrapped  in  anxiety,  brave  de  Leon  was 
sailing  the  ocean  blue,  buoyed  up  by  his 
own  hope — and  who  shall  say  that  even  at 
the  last  he  had  failed  to  find  the  I'd  Dorado? 
Did  he  not  renew  his  youth  in  all  the  ex- 
citement and  the  enthusiasm  of  that  ad- 
venturous quest?  Who  will  say  that  his 
last  years,  as  an  explorer,  were  .not  happier 
and  younger  years  than  they  would  have 
been  dying  at  home  inch  by  inch? 

Then  speed  Up  enthusiasm,  speed  up  the 
love  of  life,  speed  up  the  love  of  work. 


Western  School  News 

Mr.  David  Lever  has  become  the  new 
business  manager  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News,  and  under  his  management  it  will 
doubtless  experience  a  steady  growth.  Mr. 
Lever  has  just  resigned  his  position  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Inter-Mountain 
Educator,  which  during  his  management  he 
made  the  official  journal  of  Montana.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
High  School  Faculty  of  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, as  teacher  of  English  and  in  work  of 
oral  expression  and  debating.  Beside  his 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  editor,  Mr. 
Lever  has  had  considerable  business  ex- 
perience on  various  newspapers,  so  that  he 
is  well  fitted  to  assume  his  new  duties  in 
the  broad  field  now  before  him. 


When  five  hundred  girls  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  in  Chicago  factories  were 
asked:  "If  you  father  had  a  good  job,  so 
that  he  could  have  afforded  to  keep  you  in 
school,  would  you  prefer  to  stay  in  school 
or  go  to  work  in  a  factory?"  four  hundred 
and  twelve  replied  that  they  would  still  pre- 
fer to  be  in  the  factory. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  opened 
a  free  "School  of  Childhood"  for  children 
rour  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  which  it  hopes 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'   Agency 

33,000  Positions   Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating   $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
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"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their   managers   are   men    of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal    of   Education. 


to  "combine  the  best  features  of  the  kin- 
dergarten,   the    playground    and    the    Mon- 

tessori  school." 

*     *     * 

The  importance  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  in  any  system  of  schools  is  em- 
phasized by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  3400  county,  township  and  district 
superintendents  in  the  United  States. 

:|:  *  * 

Students  from  India  studying  in  this 
county  have  organized  a  "Hindustan  As- 
sociation of  the  U.  S.  A."  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  information  about  educational 
facilities  at  American  universities  and  col- 
leges to  other  young  men  in  India. 

Nearly  every  aspect  of  rural  education 
of  the  "Sixteenth  Conference  for  Education 
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SHAMPOOING 
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HAIRDRESSING 
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in  the  South,"  copies  of  which  are  avail- 
able for  free  distribution  by  the  United 
States   Bureau  of   Education. 


Pupils  in  a  German  school  were  recently 
tested  as  to  their  reading  of  newspapers. 
In  the  highest  elementary  class  of  forty-four, 
25  read  a  newspaper  every  day;  15  at  least 
once   a  week ;   and  4  less   frequently. 

Edwin  Ginn,  the  head  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  Ginn  &  Co.  who  died  re- 
cently, left  one  million  dollars  to  the  Peace 
Foundation. 

The  committees  of  the  new  State  Board 
of  Education  are  as  follows : 

Text  Books — Charles  F.  Stern,  Eureka; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr. 
George  W.  Stone,  Santa  Cruz. 

Teachers'  Pensions — Dr.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Ray,  Oakland;  F.  Stern. 

Accrediting — Mrs.  Barnum,  Lawrence  E. 
Chenoweth,  Bakersfield ;  E.  P.  Clarke,  River- 
side. 

Legislation — Mrs.  Ray,  E.  P.  Clarke,  F. 
Stern. 

Examinations — F.  P.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Bar- 
num, L.  E.  Chenoweth. 

Auditing — Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt, 
Sacramento. 

Normal  Schools — W.  H.  Langdon,  San 
Francisco;  E.  Chenoweth,  Mrs.  Barnum. 

*  *     * 

Eleven  thousand  teachers  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  qualify  under  the  re- 
tirement salary  law. 

*  *    * 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Starr  of  Fresno  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  bond 
issue  of  $450,000  for  schools.     It  means  a 

fine  equipment  for  Fresno. 

*  *    * 

Miss  Agnes  Howe  has  been  appointed 
principal   of  the   San  Jose   Normal   School 

vice  Margaret  Schallenberger  resigned. 

*  *    * 

F.  F.  Bunker,  ex-superintendent  of  Berke- 
ley, is  now  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in 
Louisiana.  He  is  backed  by  New  York 
capital. 

*  *     * 

W.  G.  Hartranft  of  Silver-Burdett  &  Co. 
lectured  for  the  Franklin  School,  Oakland, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  14.  There 
was  a  large  audience,  and  his  pictures  of  the 
"old  world"  were  greatly  enjoyed  as  well  as 
his  interesting  and  eloquent  description  of 
them. 

*  *    * 

There  will  be  an  examination  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  on  March 
11  and  12  for  a  list  of  eligible  teachers  for 
Philippine     service.     Salaries     range     from 


$1200  to  $3000.  For  information  address 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  *    * 

Joaquin  Miller  left  an  estate  of  $41,875 
and  no  debts.  The  poet  was  almost  as  care- 
ful of  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  financier 
as  he  was  of  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 

*  *    * 

Percy  E.  Rowell  of  Berkeley  has  just  is- 
sued "Outline  of  Science  for  the  Four  Up- 
per Grades."  The  book  is  ideal  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  prepared.     Price  25 

cents,  postpaid. 

*  *    * 

I.  W.  Howerth,  director  of  University 
Extension  work  of  University  of  California, 
has  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  at  San 
Francisco,  Berkeley,  San  Jose,  Alameda  and 
Oakland.  Among  the  speakers  are  Mrs. 
Brissenden,  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Forbes. 
The  subjects  are  economics,  English,  Ger- 
man, drawing,  music,  political  science,  etc. 

*  *    * 

The  bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers' 
Club  for  January  is  of  unusual  interest.  It 
contains  an  address  by  Grace  De  Graff,  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  club,  announce- 
ments of  activities,  etc. 

*  *    * 

Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  has  issued 
the  December  number  of  the  Blue  Bulletin. 
It  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  catechism  on 
the  teachers'  retirement  salary  fund.  Cop- 
ies may  be  received  by  writing  to  Sirpt. 
Hyatt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

*  *    * 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Division  of 
Education  reports  that  open  air  schools  are 
now  maintained  in  sixty  cities.  In  1908 
there  were  only  three  cities  mantaining  open 
air  schools.     Today  there  are  twenty  times 

as  many. 

*  *    * 

The  California  State  Library  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  for  the  schools.  The  latest 
is  to  open  a  library  school.  For  particulars 
write  State  Librarian,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  for 

blanks. 

*  *    * 

Stella  Pluntingdon,  who  has  charge  of  the 
school  libraries  of  Yolo  county,  is  making  a 
record  for  success.  It  would  be  well  for 
every  county  in  the  State  to  follow  the  plan 
put  in  operation   in  Yolo  county  by  Miss 

Huntingdon. 

*  *    * 

W.  H.  Masters,  principal  of  the  Roseville 
Union  High  School,  has  issued  a  very  fine 
Course  of  Study.  He  has  able  faculty  of 
fine  teachers.  "Why  Attend  High  School  ?" 
and  "A  Word  With  Parents"  contain  in 
brief  form  some  splendid  advice. 


A.  W. 

BEST 

BESTS  ART  SCHOOL 

ALICE  BEST 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS         1625  CALIFORNIA 

STREET 
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Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 

Illustrating                     Sketching                     Painting 
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FiveR 


If    You     Want     Anything    and     Don't     Know     Where     to     Get     It  —  Write    to 

N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

He  Will  Tell  You 


ive  rxeasons 

WHY 

45  Cities,  One  County,  Three 
Colleges,  Two  Normal 
Schools  in  the  west,  have 
adopted  within  a  few  months 

CLIPPINGER'S 

COMPOSITION  AND 

RHETORIC 

Simple  style 

Definite  exercises 

Practical  organization 

Interesting  subject  matter 

Modern    from    cover   to 
cover 

English  teachers  have  long 
wanted  a  textbook  embody- 
ing these  features.  Aside 
from  its  logical  arrangement 
and  its  ease  in  teaching,  this 
book  will  be  appreciated  for 
its  artistic  beauty  and  for  its 
mechanical  perfection.  Every 
English  department  should 
know  about  this  unusual  text. 


Do     you     know     that     the 

SILVER  SERIES  of 
ENGLISH  CLASSICS  are 

printed  and  bound  unusually 
well? 

Do  you  know  who  the 
Editors  of  this  Series  are  ? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of 
the  books  in  the  SILVER 
SERIES  sell  for  25  cents? 

If  you  are  interested  in 
English  Classics,  write  us. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Book  Notes 


"Vocations  for  Girls,"  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  !•'..  W.  Weaver;  published  by  the  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company,  New  York.  The  present 
movement  to  increase  the  vocational  con- 
tent "l"  the  school  curriculum  was  of  course 
intended  as  much  for  the  i^irls  as  for  the 
boys.  The  teacher  is  unquestionably  the 
one  who  can  give  much  helpful  advice  to 
her  girl  pupils  in  aiding  them  in  making 
proper  decisions  when  "iris  decide  to  play 
a  part  of  work  and  independence.  This 
book  is  helpful  to  the  teacher  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  contents  will  enable  her  to  give 
the  proper  information,  and  point  out  a 
proper  direction  whose  pursuance  will  gain 
advantage.  This  handbook  contains  a  full 
and  valuable  summary  of  the  available  in- 
formation relating  to  the  admission  and 
pursuance  of  profitable  occupation,  and  its 
distribution  would  he  a  matter  of  yreat 
benefit. 

*  *    * 

••(iiusz  ans  Deutschland,"  by  C.  R.  Holz- 

warth,  Ph.D.;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  New  York;  price  9Cc.  This  book  pre- 
sents itself  with  a  new  feature,  in  that  it  in- 
tends to  eliminate  a  fault  often  admitted 
and  never  corrected.  Investigation  led  the 
author  to  the  information  that  the  usual 
reader  requires  a  vocabulary  of  about  2500 
words  in  the  first  year,  and  from  3000  to 
5(iM  i  words  in  the  second  year,  gradually 
going  upward.  This  of  course  is  rather 
hard  on  the  weary  beginner,  and  to  swamp 
him  with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  a.  new 
language  seems  very  much  like  bad  peda- 
gogy. The  text  of  this  reader  based  on  a 
vocabulary  of  1000  words  gives  a  product 
very  simple,  but  interesting  and  instructive, 
using  the  language  of  everyday  life,  which 
is  yet  not  colloquial,  nor  stilted  when  we 
consider  that  the  book  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners. Numerous  illustrations  add  inter- 
est to  the  subject   matter,  and  grant  some 

insight  into  German  life. 

*  *    * 

"The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,"  by  J. 
I).  Eggleston  and  Robert  W.  Bruire ;  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &   Brothers,  New  York; 


THE  M0NTARA  INN 
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Only   22   Miles   from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French   Cooking 
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B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


price  $1.00.  The  book  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  and  study,  ft  includes  the 
results  of  personal  investigation  through- 
out the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
much  information  obtained  by  correspond- 
ence from  every  State  from  Maine  to  Ore- 
gon. It  is  a  book  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive, dealing  with  every  phase  of  the 
rural  school,  whose  importance  is  not  per- 
haps recognized  to  the  degree  that  it  should. 
Buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  the  central- 
ization of  schools,  transportation,  plans  of 
instruction,  agriculture,  amusements,  etc., 
are  ably  discussed  ;  so  also  is  the  school  not 
as  an  isolated  factor,  but  as  an  essential 
phase  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. This  is  the  rural  school's  latest 
mission,  and  perhaps  its  most  important. 
*    *    * 

"Lippincott's  Fourth  Reader,"  by  Homer 
P.  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Lewis ;  published  by 
T.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  In 
this  book  of  the  Lippincott  series  of  read- 
ers, the  selections  are  from  real  literature, 
with  but  slight  changes,  such  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  easier  word,  or  the  simplify- 
ing of  an  expression  by  abridging  it.  Of 
course  the  change  from  material  that  has 
been  wholly  adapted  to  their  use,  to  material 
that  retains  almost  wholly  its  original  liter- 
ary form  is  apt  to  present  some  difficulty, 
but  the  material  selected  is  such  as  will 
largely  preserve  child  interest,  and  will  pro- 
duce the  necessary  stimulus  to  overcome 
what  difficulty  may  present  itself.     The  dif- 
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MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San   Francisco. 
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BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  if  /Ceac/iers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <j  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


IF  YOU  WERE  ASKED 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SAY  IS  THE 

STATE  METHOD  OF  READING 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


Here  is  the  data  from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion: 
The  Method  now  used  by  each 

COUNTY 

Alameda   Gordon 

Alpine   No  Method 

Amador Gordon 

Butte    Gordon 

Calaveras    Ward 

Colusa    Gordon 

Contract    Costa     Gordon 

Del     Norte     Gordon 

El    Dorado    No    Method 

Fresno    Gordon 

Glenn    ; .• Ward 

Humboldt     Gordon 

Imperial      Gordon 

Inyo    No    Method 

Kern    Gordon 

Kings    Gordon 

Lake    Progressive 

Lassen Gordon  and  others 

Los  Angeles    Gordon 

Madera    Gordon 

Marin     Several 

Mariposa    Ward 

Mendocino    Gordon 

Merced    Gordon 

Modoc Gordon  or  Ward 

Mono    Gordon 

Monterey    Gordon 

Napa    Gordon 

Nevada    Gordon 

Orange    Gordon 

Placer     Gordon 

Plumas    Gordon 

Riverside    Gordon 

Sacramento    Gordon 

San    Benito    Gordon 

San   Diego    Any  Method 

San    Francisco     Ball 

San    Joaquin    Gordon 

San   Luis  Obispo No  Method 

San    Mateo : Gordon  or   Progressive 

Santa    Barbara    Progressive 

Santa    Clara    Gordon 

Santa    Cruz    Gordon 

Shasta    Gordon 

Sierra    No    Method 

Siskiyou     Gordon 

Solano    Gordon  or   Progressive 

Sonoma     Gordon 

Stanislaus     Gordon 

Sutter    Gordon 

Tehama    Gordon  or  Progressive 

Trinity    Gordon 

Tulare Gordon 

Tuolumne    No    Method 

Ventura     Any    Method 

Yolo    Ward 

Yuba    Gordon 

AND  CITY 

San  Francisco    Ball 

Los   Angeles    No   Method 

Oakland    Ball 

San   Diego    Gordon 

Berkeley No   Method    (Uses 

Gordon  Charts  and  Manual) 

Sacramento    Gordon 

Fresno     Gordon 

San   Jose    Gordon 

Pasadena    Gordon 

Long    Beach    Gordon 

Alameda    Gordon    and    as    Local    Method 

Stockton    Gordon 

Riverside.* Gordon,   Ward,   Aldine 

Bakersfield     Gordon 

Sin   Bernardino    Aldme 

Chico Gordon    and    Ball 

Pomona    Gordon 

Eureka    Gordon 

Santa    Ana    .  .Aldme 

Santa   Cruz    Gordon 

Santa    Barbara    Gordon 

Vallejo    Gordon 

Santa    Monica    ' Gordon 

Santa   Rosa    Gordon 

Richmond     Gordon 

Visalia    Gordon 

Petaluma Gordon 

San    Luis    Obispo Gordon 

San  Rafael Gordon  and  others 

Palo    Alto    Gordon 

Oroville    .- Gordon 

Salinas    Gor'lon 

Ventura     Gordon 

Marysville    Gordon 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 

G.  H    CH1LCOTE,  Manager         CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 
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ficult  words  have  been  accented  and  de- 
fined, and  a  number  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions add  value  to  the  book. 

*    *    * 
"Scherer  and  Dirk's  Deutsche  Lieder,"  by 

Peter  Scherer  and  Louis  H.  Dirks;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company; 
price  25  cents.  This  little  collection  of  Ger- 
man songs  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
popular  songs,  but  is  a  collection  of  the 
patriotic  songs  of  the  German  people.  They 
have  without  exception  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  their  knowledge  is  a  literary  and 
musical  accomplishment.  The  singing  of 
these  songs  will  stimulate  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  pupils,  give  them  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  words  and  idioms  of  the 
German  language,  and  give  them  a  greater 
insight  into  German  life.  The  singing  of 
songs  has  been  found  of  great  advantage 
to  students  of  foreign  languages  in  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  schools.  Included  in  this 
book  are  some  of  the  poems  of  Shiller, 
Goethe,  Heine,  Korner  and  Scheffel,  which 
answers  for  their  literary  value.  Most  of 
the  songs  are  provided  with  four  part  music ; 
a  few  have  three  parts;  and  a  number  are 
provided  with  the  melody  and  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

"School  and  Home  Gardens,"  by  W.  H. 
D.  Meier,  A.M. ;  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  New  York.  This  book  comes  out 
at  a  time  when  gardening  is  beginning  to 
receive  proper  recognition  as  a  legitimate 
subject  for  the  schools,  and  being  arranged 
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Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  seen 
from  the  car  window  without  extra 
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Glenwood  Springs 
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and  written  in  accordance  with  present 
wants,  it  should  receive  a  good  welcome. 
The  book  gives  definite  instructions  for  ar- 
ranging, planting  and  caring  for  plants 
common  to  the  house,  yard  and  garden.  It 
is  simply  written,  giving  definite  directions, 
and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  drawings  and 
photographs.  Although  designed  as  a  text 
book  for  grammar  grades,  the  book  will 
also  serve  as  a  handbook  for  the  home  gar- 
dener and  even  primary  and  intermediate 
grade  teachers  can  find  ample  material  to 
select  for  their  grades.  In  districts  where 
there  are  no  school  gardens,  the  instruction 
may  be  given  at  school,  and  the  lessons  be 
put  into  practice  at  home  with  the  best  of 

results. 

*    *    * 

"The  Ideal  Sound  Exemplifier,"  by  a 
Sister  of  Saint  Joseph,  Archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  The  little  book  is  in- 
tended as  an  aid  to  the  primary  teacher  in 
imparting  accurate  pronunciation  and  in 
securing  rapid  progress  in  reading.  The 
many  different  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  of 
the  double  sounds  of  the  consonant  make 
the  English  language  difficult  to  acquire  for 
the  child  in  the  first  and  second  year.  The 
mastery  of  the  various  sounds  and  groups  of 
sounds  is  necessary  for  a  proper  foundation 
of  accurate  reading  and  spelling,  and  a 
proper  drill  on  phonics  is  the  best  means  to 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  little  booklet  may 
be  used  as  a  book  for  phonics  in  any  grade, 
and  to  good  advantage.  Some  of  the  words 
are  such  as  are  perhaps  never  used  by  the 
average  boy  or  girl,  but  as  to  whether  this 
really  constitutes  a  fault  is  questionable,  for 
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A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the 
most  popular  song  for  California  schools  yet  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10 
cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 
770-~76    Mission    street.    San    Francisco. 


it  does  give  a  more  complete  and  thorough 
drill  on  the  various  sounds  of  the  alphabet. 
The  booklet  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  primer  or  reader. 

*  *    * 

A  "social  service  bulletin"  is  published 
by  the  AVashington,  D.  C,  public  library, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  social 

workers  the  latest  information  in  their  field. 

*  *    * 

The  division  of  education  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  city  of  Newton,  Mass., 
maintain  a  joint  fellowship  for  research  in 
education.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  both  at  Newton  and 
at  Harvard.  He  conducts  investigations 
and  experiments  in  the  Newton  schools 
with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Newton 
teachers  and  the  results  are  published  by 
the  university. 

*  *    * 

Native  children  in  the  Alaska  schools  un- 
der the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
become  so  enthusiastic  over  the  personal 
hygiene  campaign  that  they  frequently 
bring  their  fathers  and  brothers  to  school 
to  have  them  put  through  the  clipping  and 
cleaning  process  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

*  *    * 

A  "Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Eugen- 
ics" recently  founded  in  New  York  already 
has  200  members. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

TOV  MIIDIMF  No  Smarting— Peels 
IKI  iTlUKlllC  Fine  —  Acts  Quickly. 
■r-  «/  »-  ME  mm  ■=■  D-fc-V  Try  U  £or  Ked'  Weak, 
tit  KtrVlLUl  Watery  Eyes  and 
*"_*""»"-'1""-™'M  Granulated  Eyelids. 
Illustrated  Book  in  each  Package.  Murine  is  compounded 
by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent  Medicine" — but  used  in 
successful  Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated 
to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druegists  at  25c-50c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  aseptic  tubes,  25e-50c.    Murine  Eje  Itemed;  Co. ,  Chicago. 
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Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 
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Our   "placing   service"   is   unique   in   the   educational   field. 
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"Teacher! 

may  we  have  a 

Columbia 
Grafonola 

in  our  school?' 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  has  been  formally  adopted  and  purchased  fur  the  New 
York  Schools  by  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

You  can  now  own  this  most  complete,  modern,  disc  Grafonola  with 
an  outfit  of  12  double-disc  records  (24  pieces — 8  65-cent  schoc  ' 
records  and  4  *l  school  records)  for  ... 


Go  to  any  one  of  our  8500  Columbia  dealers  and  hear  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
"  favorite."  But  be  sure  it  is  a  Columbia.  You  can  identify  it  at  once  by  the 
tone-control  "leaves"  at  the  front,  not  doors. 

We  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  nearby  Columbia  dealer,  if  you  do  not  find  him. 

Send  for  1913-14  edition  "SCHOOL-ROOM  MUSIC"  Booklet  fully  illustrated, 
giving  helpful  suggestions  how  to  make  your  school  music  more  efficient. 

I IIDADT  K  MT  "R  Columbia  "Favorite"  Grafonola,  like  all  other 
lIVll  UK  1  AIM  1  Columbia  Grafonolas,  will  play  Victor  records.  The 
voice  of  every  artist  who  has  ever  made  disc  records, 
without  exception,  will  be  at  your  command.  Likewise  all 
Columbia  records  may  be  played  on  Victor  Talking 
Machines. 


NOTICE 


THE  GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL-GIRL 

(Copyright) 


COLUMBIA 

Graphophone  Company 


Woolworth  Building.  New  York 
Toronto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 


Creators    of    the    talking    machine     industry. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art. 

Owners  of  the  fundamental    patents.     Largest 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT      manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  world. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
BO  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associan,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sanderson, 
Merced,    President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,    President,    Oroville,    Cal.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H,  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

OFFICIAL   NOTICE 

To  be  a  qualified  elector  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees 
on  Friday,  April  3rd,  all  voters  must  be  on  the  new  register. 
Register  now.  The  election  of  School  Trustees  is  of  great 
importance.  Each  district  must  hold  an  election  according 
to    Section    1594   of   the   Political    Code. 


Retirement  Salary  Troubles 

County  Superintendents  are  complaining 
bitterly  at  the  extra  labor  put  upon  them 
by  the  Retirement  Salary  Law.  Some  say 
it  doubles  the  work  of  the  office;  all  agree 
that  it  very  seriously  interrupts  the  regular 
work,  hinders  the  visiting  of  schools,  and 
makes  impossible  the  carrying  out  of  their 
legal  duties  in  a  proper  way.  It  is  not  only 
the  extra  reports  and  accounting  for  the 
dollar  monthly  deductions  from  teachers' 
salaries ;  but  the  searching  and  certifying 
of  records  for  the  teachers  who  are  making 
proof  of  their  experience.  One  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  hard  working  superinten- 
dents of  the  State  was  here  yesterday  in 
despair,  saying  she  had  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  courthouse 
basement  looking  up  old  and  fragmentary 
records,  with  her  office  locked  up  and  a  card 
on  the  door;  and  that  even  then  she  had 
hardly  made  a  beginning. 

Beneficiaries  Are  Responsible 

It  is  really  not  right  to  expect  the  County 
Superintendent  to  perform  this  labor.  It 
is  not  a  part  of  his  duty.  It  is  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  pensioners,  and  they  should 
be  responsible  for  getting  their  own  proofs 
in  shape.  The  superintendent  would  doubt- 
less in  all  cases  be  glad  to  give  the  pen- 
sioners or  their  agents  free  access  to  the 
public  records  and  help  as  much  as  he  con- 
veniently could.  If  the  superintendent, 
however,  ventures  to  suggest  an  abstractor 
or  other  person  to  do  the  work,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  person  wanting  the  records, 
that  makes  trouble — the  superintendent  is 
denounced  as  a  grafter  who  is  trying  to  hold 


up    the    teachers    to    benefit    his    own    side- 
partner. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
whatever  the  superintendent  does  is  done 
purely  as  an  accommodation,  not  as  a  matter 
of  official  duty  at  all.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
beneficiary  to  get  his  own  proofs,  make  out 
his  own  papers,  look  up  his  own  affidavits, 
not  expecting  any  one  else  to  do  it  or  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Uniformity  Absurd 

I  wish  to  record  here,  under  mine  own 
signature,  the  fact  that  in  nowise  do  I  ad- 
vocate, suggest  or  advise  a  uniform  system 
of  clothing  for  the  children  of  the  public 
schools.  The  thing  is  absurd.  It  is  even 
contrary  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  public 
school  system,  which  makes  for  individual- 


TO  MY  SUCCESSOR 

Here  is  a  toast  I  want  to  drink  to  a  fellow 

I'll  never  know — 
To  the  fellow  who's  going  to  take  my  place 

when  it's  time  for  me  to  go. 
I've  wonder  of  what  kind  of  a  chap  he'll  be 

and  I've  wished  I  could  take  his  hand. 
Just  to  whisper,  "I  wish  you  well,  old  man," 

in  a  way  that  he'd  understand. 
I'd  like  to  give  him  the  cheering  word  that 

I've  longed   at   times  to  hear, 
I'd   like   to    give   him    the   warm   handclasp 

when  never  a  friend  seems  near. 
I've  learned  my   knowledge  by  sheer  hard 

work,  and  I  wish  I  could  pass  it  on 
To  the  fellow  who'll  come  to  take  my  place 

some  day  when  I  am  gone. 


ity  rather  than  uniformity.  We  can't  dic- 
tate to  people  in  this  country  what  they 
shall  wear.  The  barefooted  kid  in  overalls 
is  exactly  as  good  as  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
rov  in  velvet  knee  breeches.  We  should 
discourage  luxury  and  display  in  public 
schools  all  we  can,  for  that  has  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  upon  those  who  cannot  afford 
luxury  and  display.  Beyond  that,  we  have 
no  business  trying  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  personal  freedom  in  the  wearing  of 
clothes.  It  is  entirely  impractical  to  think 
of  a  uniform  of  any  kind  in  the  schools  that 
are  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  city  and 
the  country,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the 
alien  and  the  native  alike.  We  must  ac- 
cept and  gladly  teach  the  boy  with  a  velvet 
coat  and  the  boy  with  no  coat,  the  boy  with 
dad's  old  hat  and  everything  else. 

An  Explanation 

This  is  all  the  time  I  have  to  write  this 
time,  so  Mr.  L.  O.  Reese,  of  our  office  force, 
is  kind  enough  to  fill  out  the  remaining 
papers.     I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  understand 


that  I  did  it  all  myself,  because  he's  the 
better  writer,  but  somehow  it  would  make 
me  uncomfortable;  and  besides  that  you 
would  notice  the  difference  in  style  and  ex- 
pect me  to  live  up  to  the  improvement  in 
future. 

In  the  Spring  o'  the  Year 

Spring  is  knocking  at  the  door,  for  my 
radishes  are  coming  up  again — and  yester- 
day I  saw  the  first  butterfly. 

Radishes  and  butterflies.  The  radish 
comes  from  the  earth,  wears  for  a  brief 
period  a  nondescript  dress  and  you  don't 
know — and  he  doesn't  know — whether  he  is 
going  to  be  a  radish  or  a  pigweed.  But 
pretty  soon  he  receives  an  inspiration,  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  change  that  radish's 
ambition  in  life.  Strive  with  him  as  stren- 
uously as  a  hired  man  trying  to  rest  on  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  but  he'll  go  on  trying  to 
lie  a  radish.  Call  him  by  a  name  a  yard 
long  that  sounds  like  a  Latin  swear — but 
he'll  go  right  ahead  trying  to  be  a  plain 
radish. 

And  the  butterfly — there  is  a  time  when 
fur  a  short  time  you  can't  tell  whether  he 
is  going  to  be' a  butterfly  or  a  thing  for 
females  to  shriek  at.  Presently,  however, 
something  miraculous  occurs  and  a  flitting 
glory  emerges,  floats  over  the  garden  like 
an  epitomized  rainbow,  a  little  worm  angel, 
flashing  like  a  dab  from  the  brush  of  an 
inspired  Corot  and  laying  his  fool  egg  on 
our  choicest  cabbages. 

Roses  and  radishes.  You  can't  make  one 
of  the  other.  For  a  time  there  is  doubt — 
but  somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  evolv- 
ing process  occurs  something  that  will  give 
you  a  hint  of  what  they  are  going  to  be. 

Spring  o'  the  year !  It  is  a  wonderful  time 
to  be  alive. 

Butterflies  and  radishes.  I  wish  all  par- 
ents could  see  the  analogy  as  well  as  I  do. 

The  Family  Garden 

I  wish  every  parent  could  look  upon  his 
family  as  a  garden — in  which  every  young 
creature  has  his  own  individual  movings, 
inspired  by  the  mystery  of  life,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  beyond  the  outward  mani- 
festations. I  wish  every  parent  could  un- 
derstand that  merely  because  this  young  life 
appeared  in  a  radish  bed  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  a  radish.  Watch  him  a  little 
while.  If  he  shows  signs  of  being  a  geran- 
ium or  a  gladiolus  or  a  hyacinth — be  prompt 
to  help  him  to  his  ambition.  Do  not  bray 
around  that  you  are  a  radish  and  your 
father  was  a  radish  and  his  father's  father 
and  therefore  everything  that  grows  in 
your  garden  must  be  a  radish.  Remember, 
this  life  of  ours  is  a  bleached  garden,  where- 
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in  the  weed  and  the  lily  grow  side  by  side —      It  Is  Not  Natural 


and  only  God  knows  from  the  first  which  is 
going  to  be  which. 

And  if  you  happen  to  be  a  flaming  tulip 
and  your  family  has  been  tulips  ever  since 
the  first  Dutchman  stuck  his  corns  into  a 
wooden  shoe  and  went  bulb-hunting,  don't 
discourage  any  small  plant  in  your  garden 
who  early  manifests  an  indifference  to  bright 
c<  ill  irs  and  c\  inces  sti  i  mg  desire  to  be  a  plain, 
honest  radish.  The  radish  is  a  good  citizen. 
Better  your  son  be  a  good  radish  than  a 
poor  tulip  with  a  worm  in  its  heart.  Better 
be  a  cheerful  angleworm  and  live  humbly 
in  the  ground  than  a  discontented  butterfly 
to  whom  honey  dew  means  only  dyspepsia 
and  a  pain  in   the  stomach. 

I  low  often  we  have  seen  a  perfectly  good 
stonemason  twisted  and  grafted  and  ham- 
.  niered  and  bent  into  a  howl  of  a  lawyer.  Too 
often  we  find  a  young  man  looking  out  upon 
the  world  with  a  listless,  indifferent,  pre- 
faced apathy  through  the  window  of  his 
father's  million-dollar-business  office.  Years 
ago  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  Father  said 
this  scandal  should  not  be.  lie  had  been  in 
business  all  his  life;  so  had  grandfather;  so 
had  great-grandfather.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  only  meet  but  natural  that  son  should 
follow  suit. 


And  there  let  us,  O  wise  parents,  take 
issue.  It  is  NOT  natural.  There  may  be 
born  in  a  family  one  who  is  as  wholly  de- 
void of  the  likes,  traits,  ambitions  and  even 
bodily  features  that  characterize  us  as 
though  we,  the  father  and  mother,  never 
existed.  It  is  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of 
Nature  which  makes  for  originality  and  for 
a  scattering  of  human  endeavor.  And  you 
may  think  you  thwart  these  tendencies  in 
your  offspring,  but  you  never  do.  ■  You 
merely,  warp,  smother,  divert,  or  kill  them 
wholly.  But  you  never  succeed  in  your  de- 
sire to  make  them  over  like  yourself.  Your 
son  who  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  may  give  in 
and  become  a  partner  in  your  pig-iron  manu- 
facturing, but  depend  upon  it,  he  is  not  all 
with  you.  His  outward  seeming  may  be 
pig-iron,  but  the  heart  and  soul  and  all  the 
ambition  that  remains  uncrushed  is  still  all 
farmer.  You  made  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness— ■ 

But  you  killed  your  son — your-  real  son. 
You  can't  make  a  rose  from  a  radish. 

Poor  deluded  parents  who  year  after  year 
take  sons  who  were  designed  for  bartenders 
and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to 
make  great  preachers  of  them !     And  think 


of  the  reward  that  comes  to  these  deluded 
parents  who  on  commencement  day  reap  an 
apparition  with  a  bulldog  and  a  lackluster 
eye  and  a  loose  lower  lip  upon  which  dangles 
a  cigarette  which  trembles  piteously  when- 
ever the  creatures  tries  to  evolve  a  thought 
all   his   own. 

But  the  real  tragedy  occurs  when  one  of 
these  creatures  actually  reaches  the  pulpit 
and  covers  the  sepulcher  of  his  soul  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  holy  surplice !  When 
this  occurs  I  say  to  myself : 

''The  parents  were  to  blame !  Why  did 
they  not,  early  in  his  career,  discern  that 
this  was  no  Rose  of  Sharon,  but  a  plain, 
everyday  ragweed  and  let  him  live  his  life 
by  the  humble  wayside  in  the  bright  sun 
and  with  the  millions  of  others  like  him- 
self?" 

But  there  must  be  tragedies  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  devil  will  have  his  run  some- 
times. 

Butterflies  and  radishes  and  the  spring  o' 
the  year !  Nature  controls  all.  A  friendly 
hint  now  and  then,  a  touch  or  two  to  help, 
and  Nature  will  do  the  rest.  But  keep  your 
eye  on  your  garden,  parents,  and  with  the 
first  proposition  : 

I  Do  Not  Know  It  All. 


The  School  Teachers'  Page 


Eliza  D.  Keith 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  make  a  fetish 
of  diagraming: — who  delight  to  entangle 
children  in  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus  sen- 
tence the  clauses  and  modifiers  of  which 
wave  their  labyrinthian  way  all  over  the 
black  board.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
a  diagram  is  a  sentence  map  or  chart,  that 
a  diagram  is  a  pictorial  way  of  showing 
sentence  relations.  If  our  teachers  are  to 
use  diagrams,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
them  will,  would  it  not  be  well  to  decide 
what  form  should  be  used  and  to  that  form 
adhere?  In  a  multiplicity  of  difference  of 
detail,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  hopelessly 
ci  mi'used. 

Diagram  Analyzed 

The  device  of  the  inverted  V,  standing  be- 
tween the  subject  place  and  the  predicate 
place  seems  to  be  a  logical  separation  of  the 
subject  from  the  verb.  The  vertical  line  is 
a  logical  division  between  the  verb  and  its 
object,  carrying  out- the  idea  of  an  object's 
being  that  which  receives  the  verb's  action, 
or  which  is  the  product  of  the  verb's  action. 
The  line  slanting  toward  the  subject  is  ap- 
propriate as  a  separation  and  mark  for  the 
attribute  complement  since  by  its  direction 
of  slant  it  points  to  the  subject;  it  gives 
itself  and  its  meaning  to  the  subject.  In 
the  form  of  analysis  where  the  attribute 
complement  is  considered  as  the  predicate 
adjective  or  the  predicate  noun,  the  slant- 
ing line  is  still  appropriate,  for  it  seems  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  follows 
it  is  one  and  the  same,  with  the  subject. 


Case  Relations  Important 
The  case  of  a  noun  is  important.  No 
student  of  a  foreign  language  can  escape  it. 
Take  for  instance,  the  German  inflections. 
The  nominative  case  has  one  termination, — 
the  accusative,  another.  If  a  noun  is  a 
predicate  noun,  it  is  the  same  as  the  subject. 
If  it  be  in  the  accusative,  it  has  an  en- 
tirely different  termination.  For  us,  in  a 
language  so  barren  of  grammatical  changes 
in  inflection  as  is  our  English,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  importance  of  case  knowledge.  We 
may  say  :  "The  man  is  a  captain,"  or  "The 
man  hit  the  captain,"  or  "The  captain  is 
the  man,"  and  as  far  as  any  change  in  form 
is  concerned — all  the  nouns  are  the  same 
in  any  case.  The  possessive,  with  its 
"apostrophe  s"  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
case  inflection  for  nouns.  Our  pronouns 
yet  retain  inflection  for  case  and  for  gender 
and  for  number, — but  even  in  pronouns  it  is 
a  matter  of  change  of  word  form,  rather 
than  a  termination.  As  has  been  said  many 
many  times,  a  knowledge  of  technical  gram- 
mar is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student 
of  modern  languages.  Now  the  diagram  is 
a  short  cut  to  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  It  vizualizes  the 
sentence  relations. 

Let  us  have  a  uniform  system  of  diagram- 
ing. 

Definiteness  in  English  Teaching 

Our    English    teaching   needs   some   hard 

and    fast   lines   of  direction ;   less  to  be  left 

to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  teacher,  more 

to   be   required   along   definite    lines.      Give 


us  individuality  for  interpretation  of  liter- 
ature, personality  for  inspiration,  but  hard 
and  fast,  definite  and  defined  standards  for 
technical   work. 

At  present  the  world  is  running  mad  on 
the  subject  of  vocational  training,  forgetting 
that  for  a  man  to  attain  to  the  heights  in 
his  art,  or  craft,  he  must  have  the  education 
that  will  enable  him  to  read — to  understand 
what  he  reads,  to  profit  by  the  history  of  the 
mistakes  and  the  successes  of  his  predeces- 
sors. We  can  not  be  the  "heirs  of  all  the 
ages"  without  a  complete  mastery  of  our 
mother  tongue — the  mechanic  and  the  ar- 
tizan  least  of  all.  In  America  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  a 
graduate  of  the  vocational  educational  in- 
stitution to  reach  his  greatest  development. 

Kittredge   and    Farley's   Advanced 
English  Grammar 

One  of  the  best,  the  most  practical,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  compact 
of  text  books  on  grammar  that  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  examine,  is  a  recent 
publication  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Kitt- 
redge and  Farley's  Advanced  English  Gram- 
mar. While  the  grammar  is  designed  for 
students  who  have  already  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments,  it  very  properly  be- 
gins "at  the  beginning,"  which  to  my  de- 
light is  the  order  -which  I  have  always  fol- 
lowed when  given  freedom  of  action.  First 
the  sentence,  then  the  kinds  of  sentence, 
and  then  the  parts  of  speech.  I  never  could 
see    why    a    child    should    grope    along    for 
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nearly  a  year  in  independent  elements,  and 
appositives  and  phrase  and  clause  subjects, 
before  it  learned  the  parts  of  speech.  As 
one  writer  aptly  said:  "A  boy  goes  into  the 
manual  training  room — and  at  once  he  has 
to  learn  the  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  ob- 
jects, tools,  equipment,  nails,  etc. — why  is  it 
a  hardship  for  him  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  parts  of  speech?" 

Our  new  State  book  takes  up  the  parts  of 
speech  very  soon  after  the  beginning.  For 
which  let  us  be  thankful. 

A  Needed  Summary  of  Definitions 

To  return  to  the  Kittredge  and  Farley 
Grammar,  another  feature  that  will  em- 
phatically recommend  itself  to  English 
teachers  is  the  summary  of  definitions  in 
which  all  relating  to  one  subject  are  massed 
tinder  that  head — as  for  instance  the  sen- 
tence— Subject  and  Predicate — the  parts  of 
speech — substitutes  for  the  parts  of  speech 
— phrases,  clauses.  This  feature  is  a  great 
attraction — because  it  has  placed  the  knowl- 
edge in  a  succinct  and  available  form.  The 
child  can  get  at  it  in  a  moment  without 
wandering  through  pages  and  pages  of  a 
book,  hunting  for  detached  definitions,  un- 
til he  forgets  for  what  he  was  looking  and 
cannot  grasp  the  whole  of  the  subject  in 
sectional  bits.  Best  of  all — each  sentence, 
has  for  its  grammatical  subject,  the  real 
thought  subject,  as  for  instance,  "A  sen- 
tence is  a  group  of  words  which  expresses 
a  complete  thought" — instead  of  that  form 
of  suspended  animation  "a  group  of  words 
.  .  .  is  called  a  sentence."  The  latter 
form  of  definition  is  weak,  purposeless,  in 
that  it  fails  to  make  a  definite  impression  in 
the  beginning  and  so  fails  to  hold  the 
thought. 

It  would  be  a  great  help  if  Kittredge  and 
Farley's  Advanced  English  Grammar  could 
be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  English, 
better  yet,  that  it  could  be  a  "supplementary 
reader"   in  our  schools. 

How  to  Standardize  English 

Now  as  to  standardizing  English — it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  study  are  there  so  many 
variations  in  teaching  as  in  the  one  subject, 
English.  Different  schools  have  different 
standards,  different  methods.  Different 
teachers  in  the  same  school  may  be  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  and  the  principal  does 
not  know  how  or  what  they  are  teaching. 
He  must  indeed  be  an  exceptional  man  if 
he  can  follow  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  tech- 
nical grammar;  to  know  exactly  what  is 
being  taught,  how  it  is  being  taught,  what 
style  and  standards  are  being  formed,  what 
errors  are  being  corrected  and  how  the  cor- 
rections are  being  made  to  stick.  The  fact 
is  he  does  not  know,  he  cannot  know,  simply 
for  want  of  a  set  form  that  will  show  at  a 
glance— what  and  how  the  teacher  has 
taught— and  what  she  has  fixed  in  the  child's 
mind.  Such  standardization  of  English 
teaching  is  the  crying  need  of  our  schools. 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials 

The  need  has  been  met  in  Thompson's 
Minimum  Essentials.  I  wish  that  every 
teacher  interested  in  progressive  methods 
would   write   to   Ginn   and    Company,    San 


Francisco,  for  some  sample  sheets  of  the 
essentials  in  arithmetic  and  in  language. 
They  are  designed  for  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten work  and  for  all  the  grades.  The  child 
can  work  out  his  problems  alone.  In  the 
grammar  pages,  the  hint  is  given  as  to  the 
correct  use  of  the  word — as  for  instance, 
"there,  them,"  and  the  child  is  left  to  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  which  word  he  will 
use  in  filling  in  the  blank  in  the  sentence. 
There  is  the  drill  all  prepared  for  him,  no 
time  lost  in  writing  the  non-essential  words. 
His  mind  and  his  hand  are  free  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  one  word  which  he  must 
choose  to  fill  in  the  blank.  It  is  exciting; 
it  is  exhilerating.  It  is  a  "missing  word 
hunt,"  it  is  a  game !  As  for  correction — a 
glance  will  take  in  the  entire  paper,  for  it  is 
only  the  written  word  that  must  be  read — 
the  mind  is  already  conscious  of  what  the 
printed  words  are.  The  children  can  cor- 
rest  the  work  themselves,  which  is  always 
of  prime  importance  as  a  matter  of  self- 
education.  And  the  principal  or  the  super- 
visor can  also  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or 
not  the  teacher  is  following  the  course  of 
study,  if  she  is  emphasizing  the  essentials 
and  not  scattering  her  forces,  or  wasting 
her  powers.  How  I  wish  that  I  could  have 
all  the  Thompson  Minimum  Essentials  that 
I  could  use!  Sometime,  perhaps  Boards  of 
Education  will  see  their  way  to  equip  the 
schools  with  these  papers.  They  are  about 
as  large  as  a  page  of  foolscap — and  by  the 
quantity,  cost  just  about  what  the  plain, 
blank  foolscap  paper  costs. 

Let  us  standardize  our  English.  Let  us 
get  down  to  brass  tacks.  What  does  that 
expression  mean?  I  don't  know  unless  it 
means  that  the  exact  measurement  of  a  yard 
is  marked  off  on  the  counter  by  brass  tacks. 
The  yard  is  standardized  !  Let  us  standard- 
ize our  work.  Let  us  get  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

How  Battles  Are  Fought* 

Condensed  from  Southern  Soldier  Stories. 
George  C.  Eggleston.     MacMillan  &  Co. 

Squads  or  scouting  parties  meet  each 
other — fight  in  an  irregular  fashion  or  run 
away. 

A  systemmatic  battle:  One  army  selects 
place  to  make  stand  against  advance  of  en- 
emy's army. 

The  advancing  army  cannot  ignore  pres- 
ence of  other  army,  and  push  on  by  another 
route  to  its  objective  point,  (capital  city  or 
other  place  it  wishes  to  take)  ;  because  the 
army  thus  "left  aside"  would  destroy  the 
advancing  army's  "communications."  Com- 
munications destroyed ;  cuts  off  supplies, 
food,  anmunition— everything  else  necessary 
to  an  army. 

Army  on  the  defensive  :  takes  an  easily  de- 
fended point  as  where  a  river  or  a  creek  or 
line  of  hills,  etc.,  gives  it  the  advantage  in  a 
fight. 

The  advancing,  or  offensive  army,  must  at- 
tack army  that  is  on  the  defensive. 

Attacking  army  must  drive  "defensive" 
army  from  its  position,  or  the  attacking 
army     must    "flank"     out    the    "defensive" 

army. 

To  "flank"  an  army  out  of  a  position— to 


"outflank"  the  enemy  is  not  merely  to  pass 
opposing  army  by. 

To  "outflank  the  enemy"  is  to  seize  upon 
some  point,  as  a  hill  commanding  the  field  or 
some  road,  or  "strategic  point."  Possession 
of  a  "strategic  point"  will  compel  the  army 
that  is  on  the  defensive  to  retire — to  get  out 
of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

In  war. 

One  side  is  ever  trying  to  get  somewhere, 
the  other  side  is  trying  to  prevent  the  oppos- 
ing army  from  carrying  out  its  plans.  And 
all  the  time  each  army  is  trying  to  destroy 
the  other. 

One  army,  planted  in  position  of  its  choice, 
other  army  advances  to  attack  first  army. 
First  army,  standing  still,  throws  out  lines 
of  pickets  in  front  to  watch  for  enemy's 
advance  and  report  it. 

The  advancing  army  throws  out  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers  to  "feel"  the  situation ;  to  dis- 
cover and  report  traps,  ambushes,  etc.,  to 
protect  advancing  army. 

A  line  of  battle,  of  ten  miles  long,  covers 
all  available  ground  for  attack  or  defense. 

The  advancing  general  must  know  where 
the  line  of  standing  still  army  is  weakest — 
heaviest  battalions  hurled  against  weakest 
part  of  line.  Skirmishers  tell  advancing 
general  in  re  enemies'  position.  Skirmishers 
from  standing  still  army  tell  general  await- 
ing attack  what  his  enemy's  plan  of  battle 
is — at  what  points  his  own  line  needs  con- 
centration of  men. 

A  general  awaiting  information  concern- 
ing enemy  posts  his  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry  to  best  advantage,  always  planning 
for  their  rapid  movement  during  the  battle 
from  one  part  of  his  line  to  another — as  for- 
tunes of  war  may  demand. 

Each  general  holds  considerable  part  of 
his  army  in  "reserve."  "Reserves"  are  sta- 
tioned at  points  a  little  in  rear  of  line  of  bat- 
tle ;  easily  ordered  to  any  part  of  field  when 
strength  is  needed. 

In  a  great  battle,  involving  large  bodies 
of  troops,  each  corps  of  division  commander 
does  what  commander-in-chief  does  on  large 
scale.  Each  commander  has  charge  of  bat- 
tle on  a  certain  part  of  the  line:  takes  care 
of  things  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  ready 
at  moment's  notice  to  obey  orders  and  send 
troops  to  help  out  in  other  part  of  field. 

Skirmishers  of  advancing  army  meet 
skirmishers  of  resisting  army,  result,  hot 
fighting,  artillery  involved;  merely  prelim- 
inary to  actual  battle. 

Army  on  defensive :  holds  its  lines  in  posi- 
tion—every battery  effectively  placed.  Every 
infantry  man,,  lying  down,  sheltered  by  tree 
stump,  long,  or  rise  in  ground.  Men  on 
horseback  are  either  out  skirmishing,  study- 
ing out  enemy's  strength  and  intentions ;  or 
that  work  finished,  horseback  men  (cavalry) 
are  thrown  out  at  the  two  ends  of  lines— 
"flanks,"  there  to  watch  for  any  possible 
movements  of  enemy,  which  otherwise  might 
escape  notice— cavalry  easily  within  call._ 

While  skirmishing  is  going  on  men  in 
line  "stand  and  wait"  ;  great  strain  on  nerves. 

The  advancing  army  will  throw  men  for- 


•This   should    be   thoroughly    understood   before    the    Civil 
Wrar    is    attempted. 
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ward:  Skirmishers  reinforced — the  skirmish 
line  becomes  line  of  attack. 

The  resisting  army's  skirmishers,  having 
made  all  of  discover}  that  temporary  re- 
sistance can  accomplish,  will  fall  hack.  Then 
actual  conflict:  The  uproar  of  battle,  the 
dust,  the  blood,  the  advance,  the  retreat, 
shock  of  arms,  volleys  of  infantry  (foot 
soldiers),  thunderstorm  of  artillery  (can- 
n  <  'ii  i. 

Cool  headed  commanders  sitting  on  their 
horses  at  points  of  vantage  for  observation; 
directing  reinforcement  here,  withdrawal 
there,  artillery  hurried  to  one  point,  onset 
of  cavalry,  charge  with  bayonets  (not  of- 
ten). 

An  advantage  on  either  side  is  followed 
up  by  the  commander  general  of  that  side, 
l>v  throwing  troops  forward  in  heavy 
masses  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A  break  in  a  line:  Every  effort  is  made  to 
ecu  vert  the  break  into  victory.  Cavalry 
thunder  Forward  to  make  enemy's  defeat  a 
rout. 

*     *     * 

\  detective  should  be  put  on  the  trail  of 
the  editor  of  the  Martinez  Daily  Standard 
to  find  out  where  he  gets  his  inspiration  for 
the  personal  attacks  on  Superintendent 
Hyatt.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  cit- 
izens in  California  so  ignorant  as  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  "coarse"  work  as  that  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Standard.  Mr.  Hyatt's 
administration  of  the  schools  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  freedom  from  bigotry,  and 
for  its  progressive  policy. 


MAKE  THE  SUBJECT  MORE  INTERESTING 

\Y/       EBSTER'S  ANCIENT   HISTORY  follows  in  detail  the  Recom- 
W       mendations    of    the    Committee   of   Five, — the    latest    authoritative 
statement  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

A 

E 

very    paragraph    in    the    book    is   INTERESTING,    and    both    the 
language    and    content    can    be    easily    understood    by    first    year 
students. 

N 

B 

S 

iographies  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  have  been  made  a 
special  and  pleasing  feature. 

C 

tudies  of  institutions  have  been   made  less  prominent.     Constitu- 
tional details  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

I 

T 
E 

ime  and  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  life  of  the  people 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

E 

very  war  that  means  little  to  students  has  been  either  omitted  or 
much  reduced  in  treatment. 

N 

R 

•s 

egard    for   the   ability   of   the   students — children   of   fourteen — has 
been  shown  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  treatment. 

T 

pecial   care  has   been"  taken   to  present   pictures   of   practically   all 
the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity.     The  personal  side  of  his- 
tory has  been  emphasized. 

• 
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The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Educationad   Worth   of   Government  Publications 

oner  P.  P.  Claxton  of  the  United. 
Slates  Bureau  of  Education  lias  just  issued  bulle- 
tin 1913  No.  47  on  the  available  material  that 
could  "ell  be  used  as  supplemental  reading  matter 
in  the  brief  statements  of  the  text  books  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  hygiene,  nature  study,  agriculture 
an.l  other  subji  cts.  Especially  to  the  country  and 
village  schools,  which  are  without  access  to  pub- 
lic libraries,  these  publications,  which  are  fur- 
nished  at  a  very  nominal  price,  are  of  high  value. 
tin  1913  No.  35  lists  many  pub- 
lications which  would  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  libraries  of  high  schools.  Not  only  are  these 
publications  in  but  they  are  well  se- 
lected,  and  helpful  in  the  studying  and  teaching 
of  tl  hool  ubjects.'  It  has  been 
but  little  known  how  much  available  educational 
matter  is  contained  in  these  past  and  current  pub- 
lications of  the  several  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  by  proper  arrangement  can  do 
much  good  service  in  the  scl 1   binaries. 

Latin-American  Are  Our  Friends 
Robert  Bacon,  formerly  S  ol  State,  has 

ntly  returned  from  a  tour  of  foreign  countries 
as  the  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  Mr  Bacon  claims 
that  despite  misunderstandings  can  ed  largdj  bj 
ignorance  "f  true  conditions  on  the  pari  of  this 
t , i iy.  the  attitude  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics is  one  "f  the  utmo  Friendliness  to  the 
United  States.      He  beard  many  open  expressions 


By   Frederick   Olschewski 

of  admiration  for  Mr.  Root,  whose  visit  to  the 
South  American  republics  is  still  vividly  remem- 
bered, and  often  referred  to  in  speech  and  writing 
by  South  America's  representatives  of  public 
opinion. 

South  America's  resources  are  so  vast  that  they 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  Germans, 
English,  French,  Italians  and  other  nationalities 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  have  found  a  profit- 
able welcome  in  these  sparsely  settled  but  rich 
countries,  and  in  fact  immigration  to  them  is  going 
on  at  an  astonishing  rate.  In  the  exploitation 
of  these  comparatively  new  and  rich  lands,  the 
American,  commercial  as  he  is,  seems  to  be  los- 
ing ground.  Whence  the  reason?  It  might  be 
well  to  make  every  effort  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  these  South  American  neighbors,  from 
which  the  United  States  should  derive  much  bene- 
fit. 

With  a  view  cif  spreading  in  the  United  States 
a  wider  knowledge  of  South  American  life  and 
conditions,  a  personally  conducted  visit  to  South 
America  will  be  arranged  for  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation 
I..  I.  participated  in  by  representative  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Those  who  make  this 
trip  will  leave  New  Yorli  toward  the  cud  of  June 
and  will  visit  the  principal  Smith  American  re- 
publics and  their  capitals,  returning  by  way  of 
Panama  to  New  York  early  in  September.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  these  teachers  who  make 
this    trip   will   become   centers   of   information   in 


their    respective    communities    concerning 
American  life,  history  and  conditions. 


South 


Kindergartens  for  Negro   Children 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Kindergarten 
Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion that  a  demonstration  kindergarten  has  re- 
cently been  opened  for  colored  children  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  by  the  National  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation. It  is  to  be  supported  temporarily  by 
Miss  Bessie  Locke  of  New  York,  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Jane  Schouler  Locke. 

Those  who  know  the  negro  best  say  that  he 
does  respond  to  the  influence  of  right  education. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  face  the  problem  of  finding 
the  right  education  for  him,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  any  success  at  all  we  must  certainly  begin 
with  his  earliest  childhood.  The  undertaking  is 
one  that  will  result  in  perhaps  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  black  race  that  white  man  has  yet  at- 
tempted. To  take  this  waif  from  the  streets  and 
idleness  and  place  him  in  charge  of  a  woman  of 
culture  will  unquestionably  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  character  that  future  years  can  develop 
into  substantial  good.  It  is  believed  by  those 
familiar  with  Chattanooga  and  its  people  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  support  the  kindergarten 
long,  and  that  the  local  people  will  soon  become 
sufficiently  interested  fo  assume  the  care  and] 
maintenance  of  this  important  institution. 

A  second  one  will  soon  be  opened  in  another 
southern   city,   which   will   be   maintained   by   Miss 
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Elizabeth  R.  Wellington,  in  memory  of  her  moth- 
er, Mary  D.  Wellington. 

Electricity  and  Radium  in  Agriculture 

The  London  correspondent  of  "The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association"  has  made  a 
report  on  the  address  of  Mr.  T.  Thorne  Butler 
before  the  British  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
subject  of   electricity  and   radium   in   agriculture. 

He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
was  going  on  now  with  radio-active  material, 
which  gave  in  some  cases  such  remarkable  results 
that  radium  must  be  taken  into  serious  consid- 
eration from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The 
residues  resulting  from  radium  extraction,  which 
contained  only  a  milligram  or  two  of  radium  to 
the  ton,  and  were  at  present  regarded  as  of 
negligible  value,  were  sufficiently  active  to  pro- 
duce marked  effects  on  germination  and  greatly 
to  increase  the  size  of  plants  and  crops.  In  some 
cases  an  increase  of  300  and  400  per  cent  had  been 
obtained.  The  stimulating  effects  of  a  new  type 
of  combined  high-frequency  and  positive  elec- 
tricity apparatus  on  young  chickens  was  also  de- 
scribed with  the  effect  that  loss  was  greatly 
minimized,  and  that  chickens  so  hatched  grew  at 
more  than  twice  the  normal  rate.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  were  well  to  adopt  the  use  of  these  radio- 
active materials  without  delay.distribute  the 
knowledge  of  their  use,  and  give  the  agriculturist 
his  just  dues. 

Industrial  Schools  in  Germany 

\  Six  consular  reports  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  been  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  that  bureau.  The  papers  deal  with  (1)  the  Ger- 
man System  of  Industrial  Training;  (2)  German 
Schools  for  Builders;  (3)  Preparatory  Courses 
for  Master  Craftsmen;  (4)  Courses  for  Master 
Tradesmen  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main;  (S)  Brief 
Report  of  the  Trade  Institute  at  Cologne;  (6) 
Schools   for   Fruit   Growing. 

The  German  system  of  industrial  and  trade 
education  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and 
since  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  greatly 
interested  in  industrial  and  trade  education,  they 
can  draw  much  profitable  knowledge  from  this 
source. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  German 
industrial  schools  is  their  development  to  meet 
various  conditions  and  requirements  in  the  in- 
dustries for  whose  advancement  they  were  es- 
tablished. Originally  there  were  only  two  general 
grades:  the  lower  industrial  schools,  purely  prac- 
tical; and  the  higher  industrial  schools,  such  as 
the  technical  colleges  for  the  education  of  chem- 
ists, scientists,  architects,  engineers,  etc.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  however,  a  need  was 
felt  for  schools  to  prepare  for  positions  higher 
than  the  lower  industrial  schools  would  prepare 
for,  and  for  which  object  the  theoretical,  expen- 
sive colleges  were  likewise  unfit.  These  schools 
were  ultimately  established,  forming  practically 
three  distinct  classes.  Another  special  feature  of 
the  German  trade  and  industrial  schools  is  their 
complete  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticular localities,  whereby  the  instruction  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  industries  that  flourish  in  such 
place.  These  schools  are  nearly  all  state  or  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  and  all  charge  a  tuition  fee 
that  varies  according  to  the  support  received  from 
the  state. 


A  NEW  AND  INTERESTING  INVESTMENT 
IN  RELATION  TO  AUTOMOBILES 

The  perfection  of  the  automobile  has  resulted 
in  bringing  about  what  is  today,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  one  of  America's  greatest  industries, 
The  demand  or  rather  necessity  for  convenience 
and  the  saving  of  time,  was  the  cause  of  the  au- 
tomobile's birth  and  progress  in  the  past,  and  is 
its  assurance  for  the  future.  The  immense  factories 
and  their  payrolls  are  the  benefits  to  commerce, 
and  commerce  is  today  the  world's  chief  factor. 
Growing  out  of  this  activity  we  have  finance  and 
investment  for  which  the  automobile  has  found, 
and  is  now  presenting,  and  has  brought  into 
prominence  an  allied  enterprise  which  is  proving 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  autodealers 
and  owners — the  furnishing  of  capital  to  them 
at  a  conservative  rate  of  interest. 

C.  E.  Herrick,  Inc.,  one  of  the  first  firms  on 
the  Coast  to  specialize  in  automobile  securities, 
have  built  up  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States  by  acting  as  bank- 
ers for  automobile  dealers  and  owners.  This  firm  _ 
has  been  operating  in  San  Francisco  for  four 
years,  and  it  reports  that  the  demand  for  financ- 
ing is  constantly  greater  than  the  available  sup- 
ply of  money.  This  fact  shows  the  importance 
which  this  branch  of  the  automobile  industry  is 
assuming.  Recently  C.  E.  Herrick  ,Inc,  financed 
one  of  the  most  prominent  local  dealers  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $11,000.00. 

"Our  past  and  present  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  advancing  money  to  auto  owners  and 
dealers  on  a  practical  conservative  basis,  which 
enables  the  borrower  to  use  it  profitably  to  him- 
self," said  C.  E.  Herrick.  "We  have  never  sus- 
tained a  loss.  To  owners  of  automobiles  who 
desire  temporary  financial  assistance  our  proposi- 
tion extends  an  opportunity  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  from   a   bank." 

"I  might  point  to  the  tremendous  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  automobile  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  San  Francisco,  both  from  the  dealer's 
standpoint  and  the  owner's;  more  than  $500,- 
000,000.00  having  been  spent  in  California  in  the 
past  three  years.  With  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  we  shall  continue  to  conduct  our  in- 
stitution along  banking  lines  at  just  as  conserva- 
tive a  rate  on  short-time  loans  as  possible.  The 
first  object  of  our  firm  is  to  render  a  real  service 
to  the  man  who  needs  money,  and  see  that  he  is 
able  to  make  money  with  the  money  we  advance. 
We  require  only  a  conservative  rate  of  interest 
and  seek  an  earning  simply  large  enough  to  in- 
sure us  reasonable  dividend  returns.  The  past 
record  of  our  company  and  its  proven  stability  is 
one  of  our  most  important  assets." 

The  extent  to  which  this  business  can  be  car- 
ried on  is  rather  more  than  amazing.  More  than 
$100,000.00  is  now  being  turned  continually  by 
C.  E.  Herrick,  Inc.,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
as  much  as  half  a  million  dollars  can  be  contin- 
uously kept  at  work  by  this  one  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bay  Cities  alone.  It  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  this  institution  is  still  expanding  and 
offering  its  remaining  securities  to  conservative 
investors  who  are  taking  them  readily,  furnishing 
further  capital  to  increase  its  earning  power, 
which  will  enable  it  to  satisfy  in  a  great  measure 
the  demand  for  loans  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry has  created,  and  bids  fair  to  increase. 


THE  CHARACTER   BUILDER 

Dr.  John  Junius  Shaner  has  written  and 
published  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on  char- 
acter building.  The  key  to  the  theory  of 
the  book  is  found  in  the  form  of  Abba- 
Father.  The  book  is  based  on  the  author's 
interpretation  of  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  The  Mother-Father  idea  is  the 
central  idea  of  each  chapter.  There  are  42 
chapters,  445  large  pages.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  the  type  clear,  the  paper  excellent, 
and  the  binding  artistic.  The  price  is  $2.00. 
Dr.  Shaner  believes  in  service  and  will  loan 
the  book  to  mothers'  clubs,  societies,  etc., 
where  they  do  not  wish  to  buy  it.  The  book 
will  certainly  stimulate  thought  along  the 
lines  of  character  building.  For  details, 
address  Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner,  163  West  Santa 
Clara  street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  4175 

life^Classes  Day  and  Night  Illustrating  Sketching  Painting 


ALICE  BEST 


No  Vacations 


TEACHER! 


under  our  new  system  of  farming  we  sell  5  acres 
planted  to  fruit  and  farmed  8  years  as  a  Dairy  and 
Stock  Ranch,  giving  you  one-half  of  the  Net  Profits- 
meaning  that  in  8  years  you  have  a  $5,000  orchard 
and  $1000  in  cash  dividends — all  for  your  $600  that 
takes  you  8  years  to  save  at  $5  per  month — 17  cents 
per    day.      Only    a    few    left. 

BOX  312,  SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 


Shorthand  in  the 
—High  Schools— 


Carefully  collected  statistics  show 
that  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  1470  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty-four  systems  or  text- 
books are  used.  The  representation  of 
the  five  leading  systems  is  as  follows: 

System  Cities 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 720 

Benn    Pitman 275 

Graham    91 

Isaac    Pitman 88 

Munson 34 

The  remaining  29  systems  are  scattered 
among  262  cities.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  thus 
taught  in  the  high  schools  of  232  more 
cities  than  the  four  other  leading  systems 
combined. 

(Since  the  foregoing  statistics  were  compiled,  250 
cities  have  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand,  making  the 
total   970.) 

As  significantly  showing  the  recent  trend, 
where  shorthand  departments  are  being  in- 
troduced in  high  schools,  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  adopted  in  at  least  75%.  Do  you  need 
stronger   evidence   of  Gregg  leadership? 

TEACHERS'   COURSE— FREE 

The  widespread  adoption  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  creating  hundreds  of  openings  for 
technically  trained  teachers.  To  enable 
teachers  to  qualify  for  these  opportunities, 
we  are  conducting  a  free  correspondence 
course.  Any  teacher  is  eligible  to  the 
course.     Ask   for   Booklet   WJE44. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco 


Learn  Bookkeeping 


YOU'LL  never   REGRET  IT! 

SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

412-420    HEWES    BLDG.,    99S    MARKET    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 
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1        MOISTURE  DOES  IT! 

Rain  Occassionally !     Perspiration  Continually ! 

Moisture  Weakens  the  Glue  in  the  Bindings  of  School 
Books,  causing  them    to    go   to    Pieces  on   the   Inside. 

THE 

Holden  Book  Covers  are  Waterproof 

Made  of  an  Unfinished  Leatherette  Material 

[ALL    FIBRES— NO    WOOD    PULP] 

Preventing  this  damage  and  keeping  the  Books  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary  for 
transferring  to  the  next  Pupil  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  USE  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS 
WITH  THE  HOLDEN  COVERS  AS  A  PROTECTION 

THAN  IT  DOES  FREE  BOOKS  WITHOUT 

THESE  COVERS 

ADOPTED    BY    OVER    2,500    SCHOOL    BOARDS 

Samples   Free— Trial   Orders  Solicited 
Western  Depository:  THE   MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 


THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 

G.    W.    HOLDEN,    President 
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MONEY   IN   LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

Anglo  California  Development.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  branching  out  into  greater  activity  in 
anticipation  of  the  prosperity  that  is  now  gen- 
erally predicted.  The  scheme  of  co-operation  that 
they  have  evolved  and  under  which  they  have  had 
considerable  success,  is  being  carried  out  by  a 
subsidiary  company,  the  Anglo  California  Land 
Company,  and  it  presents  some  unusual  features 
that  insure  the  protection  of  the  investor.  The 
plan  provides  for  associating  together  a  number 
of  investors  who  each  put  up  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  invest  for  mutual  profit. 

The  money  of  the  Association  thus  formed  is 
invested  in  lands  suitable  for  Subdivision  pur- 
poses, this  being  done  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Wm.  Locke- Paddon,  President  of  Locke- 
Paddon  Co.  and  R.  D.  Walker,  President  Anglo- 
California  Land  Co.,  who  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  Real  Estate  and  Subdivision  business  in 
this  city  for  many  years.  The  operating  Com- 
pany (Anglo  California  Land  Co.)  attends  to  the 
selling  of  the  subdivided  property;  acts  as  agent 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Association;  pays  the  investor  6  per  cent  interest 
on  his  money  and  guarantees  him  (with  over 
$1CO,000  of  assets)  against  any  possible  loss.  For 
this  service  and  protection  it  receives  in  return 
one-half  of  the  profits  of  such  Association. 
Co-Operation 

The  plan  is  one  of  perfect  co-operation  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  makes  possible  such  security 
coupled  with  fair  profits;  satisfactory  alike  to  the 
parent  Company  transacting  the  business  for  its 
clients,  as  well  as  for  the  investors  who  form  the 
subsidiary  Association.  About  20,000  acres  have 
been  subdivided  and  sold  at  a  profit  of  $500,000 
by   these   gentlemen    within    the    last    four    years, 


The  Character  Builder 

By  Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher  and 
school  trustee  who  desire  to  comply 
with  the  law  on  Moral  Instruction. 
Read  Section  1703  of  the  Scool  Law, 
then  send  for  copy  of  this  book. 
445  pages,   bond  in  blue  cloth. 

Price  $2.00,  postage  paid. 

Address 
J.  J.   SHANER 

163  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  HAVE  A 
REGULAR  INCOME? 


Even  6%  is  better  than 
you  get  from  the  Bank; 

And  we  GUARANTEE 

you  6%;  besides  addition- 
al profits  estimated  to  be 
not  less  than  50%. 

This  is  done  by  buying  and 
subdividing  CLASS  A 
agricultural  lands, — which 
is  the  safest  business  in  the 
world  when  under  experi- 
enced management. 

We  guarantee  you  against 

any  possible  loss,  and  back 

our  guarantee  with  assets 
of  over  $  1  00,000.00. 

A  booklet  explaining  our 
proposition  will  be  mailed 
you  on  request. 


Anglo-California  Land  Co. 

254-260  H0LBR00K  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


E.  C.  Boynton  C.  C.  Boynton  D.  W.  Lindsay 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS' 


Calvin  Esterly 

AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <fl  "Ueachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <fl  We  have 
filled  wore  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 


S2S  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 


717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


YOUR  Money. 


Is     Idle     or    is     earning — 
Less  than  12°]o  Per  Annum 


Write  today  ask  for  Booklet  "D" 


describing    this   opening   for 

your  money   on   absolute 

Security — Interest  paid  every  60  days 


C.  E.  HERRICK,  Incorporated 

611-13-15-21  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ami  all  within  a  radius  of  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  of  San  Francisco.  The  Pajaro  Valley  Or- 
chard Tracts;  the  Locke- Paddon  tract  in  Sonoma 
County;  the  Locke-Paddon  Colonies  in  Solano 
County;  Point  Reyes  Colony  in  Marin  County; 
University  Park,  Santa  Clara  County;  Small 
Farms  Improvement  Tract,  Division  "A"  to  "T" 
in  San  Joaquin  County;  these  and  well  known 
other  subdivision  tracts  have  been  handled  by 
them  with  uniform  success  and  they  look  forward 
to  much  greater  activity  in  the  coming  years. 
The  co-operation  under  expert  management  pre- 
sented in  this  undertaking  is  its  chief  feature  and 
allows  the  small  investor  the  same  chance  for 
profit  as  the  large  one.  The  protection  which 
they  offer,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  guarantee  of  a 
responsible  Company  seems  to  make  this  a  very 
attractive  investment,  as  the  Company  invites  the 
closest  investigation  regarding  the  reliability  and 
financial  responsibility  back  of  their  guarantee.. 


5th,  6th  and  7th,  Grades  Should  Read 

STORY  OF  SLAVERY 

By  BOOKER  T.   WASHINGTON 

A  truly  great  Classic  for  every  School 


CLASS  SUPPLIES  E^tf-»       PER  COPY 

SENT  PREPAID      «JV*  DO   IT   NOW 

Big  Free  Catalog  of  Artistic  Xmas  Plays 

McMINN  &  GEAR,    125  Pingre.  Ave.,   Detroit 


I  am  a  DIXON 

Worthy  of  being  your  companion 
For  I  have  no  bad  points. 

I  am  a  DIXON 

Use  me  and  you  will  make 
Your  mark  in  the  world. 

SAMPLES    ON   REQUEST 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  Sao  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


TORIC  LENSES  IN- 

•^\ 

RECASE  THE  FIELD 

OF  VISION 

\;.  ,\.|L- 

Defective  eyesight   causes 

NflKn 

poor  results  in  schoolwork- 

Properly  fitted   glasses   are 

rw 

the  proper  remedy. 

jf  .(//<***> 

Attend  to  your  eyes,  and  - 

'"  .-'  --^y'- 

see 

/'/     w» 

William  Gruber 

/    7 

OPTOMETRIST 

372  Hayes  St.,      San  Francisco 

w. 
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Editorial 


Edwin  Ginn 

Edwin  Ginn,  publisher,  philanthropist  and 
peace  advocate,  died  January  21,  1914,  at 
the  age  of  76.  1 1  is  career  from  farmer  lad, 
district  school  teacher  to  publisher  and 
philanthropist  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  The  name  of  Ginn  is  known  to 
every  school  district  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  facts  about  the  human  side 
of  his  career  that  are  not  known  to  our 
readers,  hirst,  Edwin  Ginn  was  a  great 
citizen,  lie  erected  tenement  houses  in 
Boston  for  poor  people  with  light,  air  and 
sanitary  conveniences,  giving  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  sanitary  conditions  as  in  the 
most  expensive  flats.  Second,  he  gave  a 
million  dollars  to  the  Edwin  Ginn  Peace 
Foundation.  Uur  own  Dr.  David. Starr 
Jordan  is  one  of  the  principal  administrators 
of  the  great  fund.  Third,  his  business  was 
conducted  along  unique  lines — it  was  not  a 
corporation  but  an  association.  The  men 
and  money  employed  by  him  were  regarded 
as  one  great  family,  rather  than  hirelings. 
The  business  of  Ginn  &  Co.  is  an  associa- 
tion. The  output  of  the  firm  has  back  of  it 
the  dominating  spirit  of  a  great  personality. 
Ik-  trained  men  in  each  department  of  his 
business  to  make  the  dominating  principle 
of  the  firm,  public  service — service  to  the 
people — service  to  the  schools.  While  com- 
petition in  text  book  promotion  has  always 
been  fierce,  yet  his  firm  has  always  held  to 
high  ideals,  and  the  personality  of  Edwin 
Ginn  will  continue  ti  >  be  a  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  (linn  had  a  very  human  side  and  the 
letters  he  wrote  during  a  reecnt  trip  to 
Rome,  Egypt  ami  European  points  to  his 
family  and  employees  reveal  a  keen  insight, 
a  delightful  freshness. of  mind  and  spirit,  a 
wholesome  consideration  for  all. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is 
voiced  by  sentiments  expressed  by  the  press 
of  all  classes.  The  educational  journals 
have  devoted  pages  to  his  career.  The  New 
York  Independent,  the  religious  papers,  the 
daily  papers,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope all  contain  tributes  to  his  remarkable 
career.  Edwin  I).  Mead,  who-  knew  him 
u  ell,  pays  this  tribute: 

In  the  death  of  Edwin  Ginn  there  passed 
not  only  an  eminent  and  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Boston  and  a  marked  figure  in  our 


American  educational  life,  but  a  true  citizen 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ginn  was  devoted  to  pure  politics,  to 
public  health,  to  public  beauty,  he  had  a 
passion  for  good  music  and  the  refinement 
of  home  life,  and  he  had  profoundly  at  heart 
the  matter  of  better  homes  for  the  people. 
J lut  his  pre-eminent  claim  to  the  world's 
interest  and  honor  was  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  international  justice  and  peace, 
which  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  be- 
come his  ever  more  and  more  commanding 
concern.  When  he  established  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  four  years  ago,  no  other 
so    generous    and    comprehensive    provision 

for  peace  education  had  ever  been  made. 

*  *    * 

Orlando  M.  Baker 

Orlando  M.  Baker,  president  of  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  pub- 
lishers of  Websters'  dictionaries,  died  on 
Monday,  February  2.  lie  was  81  years  of 
age,  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  men. 
He  was  an  ideal  character.  In  early  life 
he  taught  school  in  Wisconsin.  Much  of 
the  popularity  of  the  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam Company  was  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
our  business  dealings  with  the  firm  of  G.  & 
C.  Merriam  since  1880,  we  have  always 
found  the  firm  unusual  in  its  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, kindliness,  and  consideration.  Much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Baker. 

*  *    * 

An  Apology 

The  editor  acknowledges  with  some  de- 
gree of  repentance  that  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  taken  a  delight  in  criticizing  the 
public  schools.  Perhaps  prejudice  against 
some  of  the  leaders  may  have  blinded  him. 
Perhaps  a  personal  acquaintance  with  men 
like  Lange,  Daily,  Flardy,  Cox,  Armstrong 
and  Mackinon  may  have  forced  the  con- 
clusion that  educators  are  not  themselves 
examples  of  clear  thinking,  splendid  self- 
.control,  honest  motives  and  efficient  citizen- 
ship. Whatever  the  cause,  the  editor  has 
been  more  alive  to  the  failure  of  the  school 
system  than  to  its  success.  The  criticism 
has  been  of  the  results.  The  blame  has  been 
placed  upon  the  leaders,  not  upon  the 
grade  teachers,  upon  the  university  and  upon 
the  closely  organized  city  school  system,  and 
not  upon  the  rural  schools.  The  writer  had 
prepared  a  broadside  editorial,  vicious  in  its 
bitterness,  truthful  in  its  conclusions  and 
barbaric  in  its  verbal  cruelty  asking  the  State 
to  abolish  its  university,  turn  the  faculty 
over  to  Dean  Hunt  and  to  make  prac- 
tical farmers  out  of  all  the  students  and 
professors.  To  .  use  the  normal  school 
buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  at  Chico  and  at  San  Francisco 
asylums  or  homes  for  those  who  have  been 
rendered  incompetent  to  make  a  living  by 
due  process  of  education  in  the  grade 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  university, 
and  normal  schools.  The  cost  of  education, 
the  poor  results,  the  wasted  time,  all  ap- 
pealed to  my  high-brow  pessimism.  Then 
came  the  voice  of  one  saying,  "Everybody 
is  good,  or  trying  to  be  good."  And  again 
the    voice   singing,   "At   the   root   of   every 


rose  bush  there  is  a  worm,  but  why  dig  up 
the  worm,"  and  so  I  came  out  in  the  sun- 
light, and  said,  "The  editor  will  not  de- 
stroy the  school  system  with  a  might}' 
stroke  of  his  pen."  He  will  overlook  the 
failures  and  will  commend  the  good.  Praise 
will  be  for  the  splendid  effort,  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  education. 
Then 

*         *         * 

LOCK   STEP   SCHOOLING  AND  A 
REMEDY 
The  Fundamental  Evils  and  Handicaps  of 
Instruction 
By  Frederic  Burk 
was  placed  upon  the  desk  and  the  sentence, 
"Unquestionably   something   must   be   fun- 
damentally and  radically  wrong,"  attracted 
our  attention.    The  twenty-five  pages  were 
read  with  interest.     The  preface,  the  intro- 
duction,   the    millstone    that    hangs    about 
the  neck  of  the  school  system  and  the  sub- 
stitute  for   the   class   lock   step   were   read 
and  reread. 

The  Critical  Appeal 

The  criticism  of  Dr.  Burk  upon  our 
school  system  is  so  finely  drawn  the  words 
chosen  to  express  the  thought  are  so  defin- 
ite, the  meaning  so  clear  and  the  facts  so 
appalling  that  editorial  publicity  is  the 
most  efficient  service  this  journal  can  ren- 
der to  its  readers. 

*  *    * 

Our  Schools  Are  Inefficient 

This  is  the  keynote  of  monograph  A. 
Here  is  the  cause : 

The  Cause 

As  to  cause,  there  is  palpably  much  wool- 
gathering. Some  say  poverty.  Others  as- 
cribe the  premature  development  of  the 
American  lust  for  money-making.  Still 
others,  very  critical  people,  assert  that  the 
cause  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
succeed  in  teaching  very  much  of  anything", 
aside  from  reading  and  writing,  which  has 
effective  bearing  upon  breadwinning,  civic 
or  social  life.  This  indictment  has  become 
very  generally  admitted.  Some  apprehen- 
sive schoolmasters  who,  knowing  in  a  per- 
sonal and  practical  way  very  little  about 
breadwinning,  citizenship  or  social  condi- 
tions, are  nervously  scurrying  about,  offer- 
ing to  make  the  schools  teach  any  and  all 
new  nostrums  from  schoolmarm-taught  ag- 
riculture to  folk  dancing,  and  from  raffia 
weaving  to  ancient  pottery  making  and  first- 
aid  to  the  injured.  The  schools  are  now 
harvesting  the  fall  crop  from  these  good 
intentions,  but  it  requires  a  plumber  in  ped- 
agogy to  connect,  in  appropriate  termin- . 
ology,  the  breadwinning,  civic  or  social  pur- 
pose of  these  nostrums  with  the  harvested 
products,  and  it  requires  an  exceedingly 
feeble  and  attenuated  intellect  to  perceive 
this  connection.  World  efficiency  seems  to 
be  seedless — at  least  so  far  as  professional 
pedagogues  have  discerned  to  the  contrary. 

*  *    * 

The  Remedy 

Dr.  Burk  has  been  charged  at  intervals  so 
frequent     as  to  be  almost     continuous,  of 
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never  offering'  a  remedy;  that  he  is  ever 
ready  to  tear  down,  but  not  build  up.  In 
the  latest  effort  he  has  carefully  worked 
out  a  practical  remedy.  He  has  established 
the  individual  school  room  on  a  new  basis. 
He  has  reconstructed  the  text  books  to  suit 
the  individual,  instead  of  the  class.  Pro- 
motions of  the  individual  student  is  an  es- 
tablished fact.  The  number  of  pupils  that 
one  teacher  can  handle  is  at  least  as  many 
as  a  teacher  can  handle  under  the  class 
system.  Short-lesson  periods  and  intensity 
of   application    are      provided     for.      Home 

study  is  eliminated. 

*  *    * 

In  Conclusion 

Dr.  Burk  in  closing  is  adroit.  He  fairly 
sizzles  in  a  successful  attempt  to  forestall 
criticism.     He  says: 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  substitute 
we  have  outlined  is  sound  or  not.  If  it  is 
not,  another  substitute  must  be  found.  But 
no  amount  of  attack  upon  our  substitute  in 
any  way  bolsters  up  the  lock-step  system. 
Its  impossibilities  remain  in  as  black  type  as 
ever.  We  are  not  essentially  concerned  in 
making-  converts  to  our  particular  substi- 
tute. We  are  concerned  in  arousing  the 
energy  to  establish  some  efficient  substitute 
to  replace  the  existing  inefficiency  of  the 
lock-step.  We  will  support  any  movement 
that  accomplishes  this  end,  whether  this 
movement  uses  our  plan  or  any  other  as 
good.  We  have  placed  emphasis  upon  our 
solution  because  it  is  a  habit  of  human  na- 
ture, or  superficial  forms  of  it,  to  shriek 
down  as  "destructive  criticism"  any  attack 
upon  an  established  custom  or  institution, 
however  iniquitous,  and  to  demand  a  con- 
structive remedy.  We,  therefore,  have 
forestalled  this  form  of  defense,  but  wish 
it  clearly  remembered  that  the  issue  is  the 
existing  evil  and  not  the  proposed  remedy. 

Western  School  News 

J.  R.  Hanlon,  principal  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
High  School,  has  written  a  splendid  article 
on  "Lincoln."     Mr.  Hanlon  has  the  ability 

of  writing  an  eloquent  sentence. 

*  *    * 

Deputy  Superintendent  Heaton  of  San 
Francisco  is  doing  splendid  work  in  teach- 
ing the  children  to     beautify     vacant  lots. 


The  Spring  Valley  School,  the  John  Sweet, 
the  Adams,  the  Redding  and  the  Hamilton 
Swtet  schools  are  interested. 

*  *    * 

Tom  Brown,  the  Sacramento  correspon- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is 
making  a  splendid  record.  He  has  recently 
featured  the  "Lock-Step  in  Education"  bul- 
letin of  Dr.  Burk,  the  educational  work  of 
Margaret  Schallenberger  and  the  splendid 
work  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Edward  Hyatt.  Mr.  Brown  comes  nat- 
urally by  his  sympathetic  work  on  educa- 
tional problems.  He  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  the  school  room  as  a  teacher  and 
served  as  a  deputy  in  Hyatt's  office  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  father  was  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  Ohio,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  and  had 

a  long  and  honorable  career  as  an  educator. 

*  *    * 

The  Dawn  is  an  attractive  publication  is- 
sued at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  by  Prince  C. 
Hopkins.  The  Dawn  is  well  edited,  well 
printed  and  has  personality.  It  is  $1.00  per 
year,  and  while  it  has  not  the  quantity  of 
the  big  magazines  it  has  that  elusive  quality 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

"RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 
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No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Byelids.  Illustrated  Bookin  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists — 
not  a  "Patent  Modi  cine"— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Nov/  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at26c 
_  and  50c  Per  Buttle.  Murine  Bye  Salve  in  Aseptic 
ruuts.  &jc  and  50c.     Al  urine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago 
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POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1    $  .10 

Part    2    10 

1     Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


YOUR    SCHOOL   LIBRARY 

will  not  be  complete,  nor  will  your  pupils  get 
the  most  value  from  it  without  a  good  En- 
cyclopedia. The  only  work  especially  designed 
for  school  use  in  the  common  grades  is  the 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  language  is  plain  and  simple;  technical 
and  scientific  terms  are  avoided;  it  is  concise, 
complete  and  convenient.  Subjects  are  ar- 
ranged in  harmony  with  modern  text  books 
and  with   modern   methods   of  teaching. 

The  School  Library  Encyclopedia  consists 
of  four  large  volumes  bound  in  Half  Morocco; 
contains  over  3,000  pages,  2,000  illustrations 
and  many  half  tone  and  colored  plates. 
Adopted  in  many  California  counties.  A  set 
will  be  sent  ON  APPROVAL  to  any  School 
Principal  or  School  District  Officer.  Special 
price  per  set  delivered  at  your  nearest  Freight 
or  Express  Office  $18.00. 

C.   F.   WEBER   &   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Five  R 


lve  rveasons 

WHY 

45  Cities,  One  County,  Three 
Colleges,  Two  Normal 
Schools  in  the  west,  have 
adopted  within  a  few  months 

CLIPPINGER'S 

COMPOSITION  AND 

RHETORIC 

Simple  style 

Definite  exercises 

Practical  organization 

Interesting  subject  matter 

Modern    from    cover    to 
cover 

English  teachers  have  long 
wanted  a  textbook  embody- 
ing these  features.  Aside 
from  its  logical  arrangement 
and  its  ease  m  teaching,  this 
book  will  be  appreciated  for 
its  artistic  beauty  and  for  its 
mechanical  perfection.  Every 
English  department  should 
know  about  this  unusual  text. 


Do  you  know  that  the 
SILVER  SERIES  of 
ENGLISH  CLASSICS  are 
printed  and  bound  unusually 
well? 

Do  you  know  who  the 
Editors  of  this  Series  are  ? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of 
the  books  in  the  SILVER 
SERIES  sell  for  25  cents? 

If  you  are  interested  in 
English  Classics,  write  us. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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called  personality.  The  editor  undoubted- 
ly finds  pleasure  in  editing  the  journal  and 
consequently  the  reader  gets  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  character  of  the  magazine,  which 
is  its  chief  charm. 

*  *    * 

The  Latin 'lie  Alumni  students  and  friends 
of  the  San  Jose  Normal  have  completed  a 
beautiful  hall  near  the  grounds  for  Catholic 

students  of  the  Normal.     It  is  to  he  called 

Newman   1  [all. 

*  *    * 

Superintendent  J.  II.  Francis  of  Los  An- 
geles is  maintaining  an  aggressive  stand  in 
favor  el"  the  intermediate  high  schools.  The 
public  and  the  newspapers  are  critizing  the 
effort  tu  maintain  the  same. 

*  *    * 

P.  \Y.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Placer 
county,  has  issued  a  fine  circular  on  Arbor 
Day.  The  schools  of  I'lacer  county  will 
celebrate  -March  6th.  Tree  planting,  gar- 
dening and  special  exercises  will  make  the 
day  a  notable  one. 

*  *    * 

Superintendent  L.  W.  Babcock  of  Men- 
docino county  published  a  scorching,  red- 
hot  article  against  the  Scarritt-Morrisville 
College  of  Mo.,  and  its  president,  Louis  C. 
Perry,  for  offering  him  cash  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  teachers.     Supt.  Babcock  gave  the 


letter  and   his  answer   full   publicity   in   the 

Ckiah  papers. 

*  *    * 

G.  II.  Chilcote  of  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  has 
issued  a  very  valuable  directory  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  It  is  carefully  com- 
piled, giving  the  name  of  each  high  school 
teacher,  the  degrees  held,  the  address,  the 
school,  etc.     It  is  well  printed.     Price  $5.00. 

I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

*  *    * 

Lowell  Otis  Reese,  who  is  a  deputy  in 
Superintendent  Hyatt's  office,  is  the  same 
Lowell  Otis  Reese  whose  writings  were 
featured  in  the  Bulletin  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  literary  ability 
and  is  making  a  splendid  record  in  the  State 
office. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Telephon 

Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                         Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

In    all    the    World    no    Waters    like    these 

Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA   COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA 

Hot    Mud    Baths    Naturally    Heated    and    Medicated 
Hot     and     Cold     Sulphur     Baths 

Cure   Rheumatism,    Malaria,    Stomach,'  Liver   and 
Kidney    Troubles 

Open    All    Year 

Address 
J.    W.    CUTHBERT 
Wilbur      Springs,      Cal.,      via     Williams 


■j 
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THLBR  EWER  SEGAgHNEcsy 

H 

1  3  0  2     A  U  D  I  TORI  U  n'.s'll  I  L'D  I  N G,     C  H  I  C  AG  6 

CHICAGO 

In  63-2  Hours 

" Overland    Limited" 

TRAIN  DE  LUXE—EXTRA  FARE  $10 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)       4:00  p.  m. 

Lv.  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)     4:29  p.  m. 

Ar.  Chicago  (North  Western  Station)  9:30  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Trains  Arriving  New  York  4th  Morning 

A  train  providing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Home,  Hotel 
and  office. 

Observation  Car,  Ladies'  Parlor,  Library,  BufTet-Clubroom,  Din- 
ing Car,  Drawing  Rooms,   Compartments  with  3-room  Suites. 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

UNION  PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 


A 

Placing 
Agency 

for 
Teachers 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 


Our  "placing  service"   is   unique  in   the   educational  field. 
We  do  not  send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you 


to  "go  after     vacancies  or  rumored  vacancies.     We  write    .•'£'6S4& 


/ 


up  and  send  the  employer  a  special  bound  report  upon    .-^ 
your  qualifications,  showing  preparation,  personality,    .-£&£ 
credentials  and  experience.     This  costs  us  money,    .-'«,  «j>*'g^     .•' 
but    it    places    you    in    the    position    you    desire.   .-■;-S\%0<k-t?  «^    ^ 


STUDY  LITERATURE 
AT  HOME 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  literature  adds  to 
both  mental  and  social  advancement,  pro- 
motes greater  self  esteem  and  adds  to  your 
prestige  among  acquaintances.  We  offer  a 
special  course  at  a  very  nominal  price  which 
includes  the  masterpieces  of  fifty  of  the 
most  famous  writers.  All  textbooks  and 
supplies   are   included   with  the   scholarship. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

In  order  to  introduce  this  general  course  we 
will  make  to  each  of  the  first  75  teachers 
enrolling  with  us,  a  special  discount  of  $10 
from  the  regular  tuition.  Course  may  be 
finished  in  a  year,  but  you  may  have  two 
years  in  which  to  complete  it  if  necessary. 

Authors  include  such  poets  as  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Milton  and  Byron ;  Romancers,  Johnson, 
Scott,  Balzac.  Dumas,  Hawthorn  and  Collins.  Also 
Macaulay,  Spencer,  Crevantes,  Voltaire,  Thackery, 
Boccaccio,  Irving,  Dickens,  Wallace,  Hugo,  and 
many    others. 

Write   for   full   particulars 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.   W 

525    Market   St.,   San   Francisco 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  California  in  1903 

60    other    courses    of  study 


CLASS  PINS 


for  school,  college  or  society.  The  right  kind  are 
always  a  source  of  pleasure.  Why  not  get  the  right 
kind?     We   make  them.     Catalog   free. 

GEORGE  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'   Bldg.,   San   Farncisco,   Cal. 


Music 

Dramatic    Art 

Languages 

Dancing 

Oldest   and   Largest   School   of   Music   and 
the  Allied  Arts  in  San  Francisco 

LEO  COOPER  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL,  Affiliated 

Diplomas  and  Certificates  Awarded 

Catalogues  and  Full  Information 

Sent    on    Request 

CALIFORNIA  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

1509  Gough  St„  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco 
Phone   West   4935 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE  LARGEST  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161    Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,    Col.,   508   Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore.,     316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western  Journal   of   Education. 
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Alaska:  The  Last  Outpost  Of  Opportunity 


Alaska,  the  world's  last  great  outpost  of  op- 
portunity, is  coming  into  her  own.  After  nearly 
fifty  years  of  national  neglect  unparalleled  in 
American  history,  Congress  is  now  considering 
measures  which  will  bring  the  relief  for  which 
the  Territory  has  been  so  long  praying,  and 
which  her  wonderful  mineral  and  other  natural 
resources   demand  and   deserve. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  Cham- 
berlain bill,  providing  for  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
in  Alaska  and  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  work.  This  bill  is  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  action  by  that  body, 
and  either  it,  or  the  Wickersham  bill,  recently 
introduced  by  the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  will 
probably  become  a  law  during  the  present  month. 
In  any  event,  it  is  now  assured  that  a  law  of 
adequate  scope  will  soon  be  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  to  become  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1914. 

The  proposed  lines  will  connect  with  tidewater 
the  great  virgin  gold  fields,  the  vast  coal  and 
petroleum  fields,  the  agricultural  lands,  and  the 
wonderful  forest  reserves  which  make  Alaska  pre- 
eminently the  richest  unexploited  region  on  the 
American  continent. 

■  Purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
in  1867  for  $7,200,000,  Alaska  has  produced  more 
than  $500,000,000  in  wealth,  of  which  about  $230,- 
000,000  is  in  gold — the  only  indestructible  product 
of  nature  resulting  from  the  labor  of  man.  Min- 
ing in  the  broad  sense,  embracing  in  addition  to 
the  precious  and  other  metals  all  mineral  products 
such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  cement,  etc.,  is  the  basic 
industry.  Without  these  products  there  could 
be  no  industry  of  any  kind,  and  the  world  would 
quickly  lapse  back  into  savagery.  Mining,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  real  wealth  producer.  While  a 
large  crop  of  corn  in  the  Middle  West  or  a  large 
crop  of  grain  and  fruit  in  the  Pacific  States  puts 
money  into  circulation,  yet  these  products  do  not 
create  wealth;  they  disappear  as  fast  as  they  are 
distributed.  Mining  and  forestry  are  the  only 
two  industries  that  really  produce  wealth,  but 
lumber  is  perishable;  so  the  only  permanent  and 
lasting  product  of  labor  is  metal. 

Alaska,  therefore,  has  every  reason  for  self- 
congratulation,  for  she  has  within  her  borders  the 
only  practically  virgin  field  of  precious  metal  min- 
ing left  in  this  country,  while  she  possesses  21,- 
000,000  acres  of  proved  coal  lands,  the  greatest 
deposits  of  high-grade  copper  ore  and  probably 
the  most  promising  unexplored  oil  fields  in  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  her  vast  stores  of  non- 
metallic  minerals  which  will  eventually  become 
profitably  available. 

Alaska  contains  590,844  square  miles,  an  area 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  United  States,  and  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Texas,  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  population  at  the  last  census,  taken  in  1910, 
was  64,356,  about  equally  divided  between  whites 
and  natives. 

She  has  21,000,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Tin,  iron,  gyp- 
sum, and  oil  are  found  in  commercial  quantities, 
and  its  marble  quarries  rival  those  of  Vermont. 

Alaska's  arable  lands  exceed  in  acreage  those 
of  the  entire  State  of  Oregon.  Government  au- 
thorities estimate  the  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  in  Alaska  at  100,000  square  miles,  or  about 
sixty-five  million  acres.  Aside  from  the  agricul- 
tural lands  suited  to  farming  or  grazing  of  dom- 
estic animals,  the  higher  moss-covered  ridges  will 


support  from  ten  to  twenty  million  reindeer.  The 
reindeer  industry,  established  by  the  Government 
in  1902  with  about  a  thousand  head,  has  already 
expanded  to  more  than  forty  herds  numbering 
about   40,000   animals. 

Farming  is  of  course  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
near  Fairbanks  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  three  tons  of  barley, 
sixty-seven  bushels  of  wheat,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  bushels  of  oats,  and  as  high  as  nine  and  a 
half  tons  of  potatoes  have  been  grown  to  the 
acre.  During  the  last  two  years  the  Government 
has  surveyed  and  sectionized  some  200,000  acres 
in  the  Susitna,  Tanana  and  Copper  River  Valleys, 
all  this  area  being  open  to  homestead  settlement 
in  tracts  of  320  acres,  with  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence, the  time  to  run,  not  from  the  time  of  loca- 
tion, but  from  the  date  of  actual  occupation  by 
residence. 

Alaska's  undeveloped  water  power  exceeds  that 
of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Her  fishing  grounds  exceed  those  of  all  the 
States  combined,  and  are  excelled  nowhere  in  the 
world. 

Her  mineral  output  in  1913  was  about  $19,- 
000,000. 

She  has  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  North 
America,  five  thousand  miles  of  which  are  nav- 
igable   for   good-sized    steamboats. 

Now  that  our  great  northern  possession  is 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  investor  and  the 
homeseeker,  it  is  opportune  to  correct  some  of 
the  popular  misconceptions  regarding  the  climate 
of  Alaska.  The  facts  here  stated  are  derived  from 
official  reports  of  the  Government  or  other  re- 
liable  authorities: 

All  that  portion  of  Alaska  lying  north  of  the 
mountains  skirting  the  southern  coast  has  severe 
and  very  long  winters,  but  winter  temperatures 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  recorded  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas.  On  rare  occasions  the 
thermometer  registers  as  low  as  70  degrees  below 
zero,  but  from  zero  to  30  below  is  normal  for 
mid-winter.  Very  little  wind  prevails  during  the 
Yukon  winter,  and  the  snowfall  rarely  exceeds 
four  feet  on  the  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
summers    are    delightful.     During    the    first    half 


of  the  open  season,  daylight  lasts  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  the  sun  shines  warmly  and 
vegetation    grows    with    incredible   rapidity. 

Along  the  Yukon  are  vast  forests  of  spruce, 
birch  and  willow.  The  timber  varies  consider- 
ably in  quality  and  size  in  different  sections.  The 
mills  at  Dawson,  for  instance,  furnish  from  na- 
tive sources  a  large  percentage  of  the  timber  used 
for  mining  operations  on  the  Klondike.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  where  the 
timber  is  of  such  excellent  quality  as  to  provide 
for  practically  all  local  needs.  Some  stretches 
of  the  country,  however,  especially  along  the 
lower  Yukon,  furnish  timber  of  little  value  ex- 
cept for  fuel. 

Southeastern  Alaska  has  the  most  equable  clim- 
ate of  any  country  in  the  world.  There  is  less 
than  twenty  degrees  difference  between  its  mean 
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temperature  in  summer  and  in  winter.  In  the 
winter  the  climate  compares  Favorably  with  that 
of  ilic  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Stale  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Japan 
current,  which,  coming  from  the  equator,  skirts 
the  whole  Southeastern  Alaskan  coast  anel  sends 
it-  warm  Maters  in  between  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  At  Sitka,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Southeastern  Alaska,  the  thermometer  lias  reg- 
istered as  low  as  zero  only  four  times  in  the  last 
thirtj   five    years. 

In  Southeastern  Alaska  the  islands  as  well  as 
the  mainland  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar  of  great  commercial 
value. 

Alaska  is  no  farther  north  than  the  Scandin- 
avian countries  that  support  a  population  of  more 
than  ten  millions,  and  she  has  a  milder  climate, 
better  soil,  and  is  far  richer  in  natural  resources. 
But  with  all  her  marvelous  and  varied  re- 
sources,  Alaska  is  pre-eminently  a  mining  coun- 
try. .Inst  now  the  center  of  mining  activity  is 
Juneau,  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  This  is  the 
home  of  the  famous  Treadwell,  one  of  the  great- 
est gedd  mines  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
lirst  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  profitably 
working  ores  carrying  less  than  $2  a  ton  in  gold. 
Emulating  the  example  of  the  Treadwell,  three 
..liter  companies  are  now  developing  great  low- 
grade  ore  bodies,  with  every  indication  of  suc- 
onspicuous  as  that  of  their  famous  neigh- 
bor. There  are  the  Alaska  'Gold  Mines  Com- 
pany, the  Alaska-Juneau  Mining  Company,  and 
the  Alaska-Ebner  Mining  Company,  all  operating 
properties  adjoining  one  another.  The  Alaska 
Gold  Mines  Company,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  engineers,  has  fully  75,000,000  tons  of  ore 
blocked  out,  from  which  it  is  asserted  by  the  ex- 
perts in  charge' that  a  profit  of  $1  a  ton  can  be 
saved,  while  it  is  reported  that  the  Alaska-Juneau 
has  even  a  larger  tonnage  proved  up.  The  Alaska 
Gold  is  erecting  a  milling  plant  with  an  initial 
capacity  of  6,000  tons  a  day,  which  will  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  possible  to  20,000  tons  a 
day.  The  Alaska-Juneau  is  erecting  a  mill  which 
eventually  will  handle  12,000  tons  a  day.  The 
Ebner  mill,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will 
reduce  8,000  tons  a  day.  These  three  mines,  there- 
fore, will  handle  a  total  of  about  40,000  tons  a 
day,  or  nearly  15,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  es- 
timated recovery  of  $1.50  a  ton  from  this  ore 
will  increase  the  gold  production  of  Alaska  by 
$22,000,000  per  annum,  more  than  the  annual  out- 
put of  California,  the  principal  gold-producing 
State,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  an- 
nual  production   of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  the  mining  operations  now 
in   progress   at  Juneau    can   be   appreciated   when 
it   is   considered   that   when   the   three   great  prop- 
erties  referred   to   get   into   full   swing  the  Juneau 
district  will  have  the  largest  pay-roll  of  any  min- 
ing district  in   the   country,   with   the  possible  ex- 
ceptiort    of    Butte,    whose    mines    disburse    about 
1,000  a  month  in  salaries  and  wages. 
already    intimated,    it    is    certain    that    the 
Chamberlain    bill    will    he    passed    by    the    House 
practically   as   it    was    sent  over    from    the    Senate, 
or  that  the  Wickersham  hill  will  he  passed  as  a 
ititute.     The  two  hills  are  essentially  the  same, 
differing   only   in   some   minor   details   relating   to 
the  administering  of  the  km,  etc.;  so  that,  in  any 
event.    Alaska    is    assured    in    the    near    future    of 
the  relief  for  which  she  vainly  prayed   for  so  many 
years.     With  the  hoard  and  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  full  operation  under  the  liberal  and  bene- 
ficent   policy   advised   by    President    Wilson    in    his 
message.     Alaska's     vast     storehouse    will    be    un- 
ci  and  her  practically  inexhaustible   treasures 
become  at  once  accessible  to  legitimate  enterprise 
ol   every  kind,  subject  only  to  such   wise  restric- 
ts  shall   ensure  equal   opportunity   to  all. 


OAKLAND    AND    ITS   RESIDENCE 
DISTRICTS 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  California 
today,  basing  facts  upon  statistical  figures,  is 
Oakland.  It  is  branching  out  in  all  directions 
building  up  its  suburbs,  and  increasing  the  value 
of  its  waterfront  by  the  dredging  of  its  harbor, 
and  the  building  of  expensive  docks.  But  Oak- 
land expects  it's  profit  from  such  expenditure, 
commercially  and  in  point  of  population.  It  is 
after  all  a  very  proper,  preliminary  preparation 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  Oakland  must  come  in 
for  its  share  of  commerce  and  population.  There 
are  the  immense  coal  field  of  Alaska,  a  large 
share  of  whose  wealth  must  find  its  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  be  delivered  to  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
Government  sees  fit  to  remove  the  ban. 

Its  factories  are  already  its  chief  asset.  Their 
number  today  is  1400,  with  an  aggregate  pay- 
roll of  $30,000,000.00.  This  in  itself  is  very  clear 
reason  why  Oakland  has  developed,  and  is  de- 
veloping even  more  of  railroad  trackage,  al- 
though it  has  them  already  in  excess  of  any  city 
in  California.  Oakland's  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years; "her  bank 
clearings  doubled  within  the  last  four  years;  her 
building  permits  were  four  million  in  excess  of 
those  in  1909;  her  manufactures  have  increased 
$23,000,000.00  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  now 
Oakland  looks  forward  to  1915  and  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

With  this  commercial  activity  in  prospect. 
Oakland's  next  problem  becomes  the  proper 
housing  and  locating  of  its  population,  already 
large  and  bound  to  grow.  Her  suburbs  have 
been  utilized,  but  some  of  her  choicest  spots  re- 
mained practically  unexplored  until  the  Wickham 
Havens  corporation  placed  Havenscourt  on  the 
map.  Right  on  the  famous  foothill  boulevard 
lies  the  pretty  level  spot  where  homeseekers 
can  find  the  rest  and  seclusion  of  a  truly  home 
atmosphere.  With  eighty-one  electric  trains 
daily  traversing  the  property,  a  rapid  and  con- 
venient transportation  is  a  fact.  This  convenience 
is  a  matter  of  positive  necessity  in  our  age  of 
time  saving  and  efficiency,  and  if  overlooked  finds 
the  investor  in  a  position  where  he  realizes  neither 
His  expected  profit,  nor  the  convenience  that  was 
to  add  to  his  comfort.  But  Havenscourt  answers 
this  problem.  Nor  is  this  vitally  important 
question  the  only  one  that  has  been  satisfactorly 
answered.  It  is  improved  in  many  other  re- 
spects. 

Held  as  an  estate  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
171  acres  remained  idle  while  Oakland  and  her 
suburbs  grew  up  around  it.  Fully  improved  with 
macadamized  streets,  concrete  sewers  and  walks, 
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water  mains  and  shade  trees  on  all  the  principal 
avenues,  the  preliminary  work  is  all  completed, 
and  the  homeseeker  who  will  sit  down  in  such  a 
place  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  spending 
money  (which  he  probably  has  not)  to  make  his 
home  and  surroundings  agreeable. 

Here  has  been  the  failure  of  much   real  estate 
speculation.     A  mere  survey  of  a  number  of  lots 
— then   let  the   purchaser   do   the   rest.     The   pro- 
gress  of   such   property  is   discouraging   and   oft- 
'  times  disastrous.     The  beginning  itself  of  a  new 
home    site    must   be    thorough    and    reliable,-   and 
should    consist    of    those    improvements    that    go 
at   once  to  create   artistic  beauty  and   an   artistic 
home   atmosphere.     Havenscourt  laid   out  a  park 
at  its  very  creation,  seventeen  acres  of  playground 
to  take  proper   care   of  its   children   and  afford  a 
quiet   recreation   to    the    older   people.     Its   orna- 
mental   trellis,    seats    and    walks    lend    it    artistic 
beauty;  take  off  the  uncouth  edges  of  a  new  work, 
and  start   such  a  site   on   a  progress  from  which 
it   cannot   turn   back.     It   has   its   school,    two   of 
them    in    fact,    and    creditable    quarters    to    take 
proper    care   of   the    children   of   this    community 
for   a   number   of   years   to   come.     Good   ground 
work    here    for    rapid    development,  "and    in    fact 
well  evidenced  by  the  fifty  homes  that  have  been 
built    within    the    last   seven   months.     These    are 
homes,  artistic  homes  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Proper  building  restrictions  are  an  advantage  and 
security     to     every     purchaser,     and     lessen     the 
■  chances   of  ugly  spots,   a  few   of  which   can   mar 
the    whole.     The    management    of    this    company 
requests  all  plans  to  be  submitted  to  their  super- 
vising  architect,    and   the   restriction   is    the   pur- 
chaser's security  and  advantage. 

A  delightful  place  in  which  children  can  spend 
a  delightful  childhood  away  from  the  noise, 
traffic  and  contaminating  evils  of  a  crowded  busi- 
ness section;  children  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  breath  the  fresh  air  and  live  a  childhood  under 
nature's  own  influences.  In  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity of  beautiful  little  homes,  the  opportunity 
is  presented  to  grow  a  beautiful  spirit,  strong  and 
healthy.  The  Lockwood  and  the  Frick  schools 
afford  them  excellent  opportunities  for  education; 
it  seems  difficult  to  find  more  to  request  for  them. 
Their  parents  are  likewise  under  the  influence  of 
such  surroundings,  for  after  all  such  delights  arise 
from  nature  herself.  Here  is  a  balm  for  both 
young  and  old. 

But  to  the  investor  yet  another  point  presents 


itself  for  equally  serious  consideration.  The  ma- 
terial side  of  investment  is  perhaps  paramount 
to  most  others,  or  at  least  often  so.  Situated  in 
the  very  line  of  Oakland's  growth,  in  fact  the 
only  line  left  open  to  her,  the  natural  growth  of 
the  city  will  increase  the  value  of  these  sites,  as 
less  fortunate  people  in  time  to  come  must  seek 
their  homes  further  beyond,  and  the  present  fif- 
teen minute  ride  must  grow  into  one  of  an  hour 
or  more.  The  influx  that  will  succeed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  will  perhaps  be  greater 
even  than  is  at  present  expected,  for  California 
climate  and  lands  are  world-famed  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  this  fame  will  at- 
tract many  people.  It  is  this  influx  of  new  peo- 
ple that  brings  money  to  the  investor  fortunate 
enough,  or  farseeing  enough,  to  get  in  ahead  of 
the  others.  Real  estate  is  the  foundation  of  all 
wealth,  and  in  it  America's  greatest,  and  more 
than  that,  it's  most  stable  fortunes  have  been 
made.  This  is  unquestionably  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  in  mind  when  he  said:  "Every  per- 
son who  invests  in  well  selected  real  estate  in  a 
growing  section  of  a  prosperous  community, 
adopts  the  surest  and  safest  method  of  becoming 
independent,  for  real  estate  is  the  basis  of  all 
wealth." 

This  is  not  difficult  either  where  the  chances 
are  to  secure  it  on  our  modern  reasonable  terms. 
That  is  the  chance  of  the  men  with  reasonable 
means;  to  secure  what  his  means  allow,  and  hold 
it  gaining  his.  profit  with  the  course  of  time. 
This  is  the  investment  of  the  keen  mind,  that 
places  his  money  in  such  security,  allowing  it 
to  grow  independent  of  his  own  efforts,  and  reap- 
ing meanwhile  a  double  harvest.  Such  undertak- 
ings as  Havenscourt,  give  at  once  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  home  and  speculation,  and  the  third 
advantage  of  being  easily  acquired.  Small 
monthly  payments,  that  are  as  easily  squandered, 
acquire  in  the  course  of  time  a  valuable  holding 
by  the  simple  fact  of  addition,  and  the  much 
greater  addition  of  a  healthy  growth  creating  de- 
mand. Situated  right  in  Oakland,  high  and  level, 
and  close  to  the  inner  harbor,  Havenscourt  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  prize  to  the  lover  of  artistic 
homes  and  artistic  surroundings,  to  the  shrewd 
investor  as  a  safe  and  profitable  speculation,  and 
to  the  man  of  small  means  as  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion that  his  small  means  will  yet  allow  him  to 
easily  acquire. 
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The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realtv  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing.  San    Francisco. 
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Book  Notes 


"A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,"  by 
Edward  Charming;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.40.  This  volume  is  a 
revised  edition  of  the  author's  previous  work.  All 
that  matter  since  the  civil  war  has  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged,  and  the  texl  brought  clown  to  the 
present    time. 

*  *     * 

"Plane  Geometry,'1  by  Walter  Burton  Ford  and 
Charles  Ammerman;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;  price  80  cents.  The  authors  of 
tlii>  work  recognized  the  fact  that  the  typical 
lengthy  text  of  a  generation  ago  is  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable. Although  the  traditional  manner  of 
presentation  in  a  logical  system  is  preserved,  such 
logical  development  was  not  made  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  Problems  relative  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  have  been  used  in  considerable 
number,  showing  the  rather  intimate  connection 
of  geometry  with  many  human  activities.  The 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  their 
report     have     here     been     followed     in     a    general 

manner. 

*  *     * 

"The  Dramatic  Festival,"  by  Anne  A.  T.  Craig; 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
The  book  presents  a  consideration  of  the  lyrical 
method  as  a  factor  in  preparatory  education.  Al- 
though  our   present  aim   in   education  is  to  adapt 
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it  to  economic  aims  and  industrial  requirements, 
we  cannot  afford  to  slight  the  cultural  and 
aesthetic  reciuirements.  Most  young  teachers  can 
lind  much  in  this  volume  that  would  prove  of  great 
value  to  them  and  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 

*  *     * 

"Educational  Aims  and  Civic  Needs,"  by  James 
H.  Baker,  M.A.,  L.L.D.;  published  by  Longman, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  title  represents  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book.  The  themes  are  our 
present  problems,  and  particularly  the  relation 
between  school  and  society  is  treated  with  em- 
phasis. 

*  *     * 

"Hydrostatics,"  Vol.  I,  by  George  M.  Mindin, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.;  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford.  This  edition  of  the  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts  and  has  been  revised  and  in  great  part 
rewritten.  This  first  volume  contains  the  more 
elementary  part  of  the  subject. 

*  *     * 

Clarence  S.  Pixley,  who  has  clone  such  ef- 
ficient work  in  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Hyatt,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Railroad  "Commis- 
sion. 


"The  Pupils  Arithmetic,"  Book  Five,  by  James 
C.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  Ph.M.,  Julia  Richman  and  John 
S.  Roberts,  A.M.,  Ph.M.;  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York;  price  40  cents.  This  book 
contains  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  topics 
usually  taught  in  the  seventh  year.  Percentage, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  its  practical  applica- 
tions, bank  discount,  bills  and  notes  and  various 
business  forms  are  extensively  treated.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  book  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  preceding  volumes. 


"Materials  and  Methods  in  High  School  Agri- 
culture," by  William  Granville  Hummel,  M.S., 
and  Bertha  Royce  Hummel,  B.G.S.;  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25.  The 
necessity  of  more  agricultural  instruction  es- 
pecially in  the  high  schools,  is  being  conceded, 
but  the  work,  in  those  schools  especially,  is  only 
passing  through  its  novitiate  and  is  consequently 
more  or  less  chaotic.  This  volume  is  designed  to 
outline  the  course  for  secondary  schools,  especially 
in  districts  where  agriculture  plays  an   important 


STOP  THIS  FEARFUL  WASTE 


There  are  more  than  600,000  deaths  a 
year  from  preventable  diseases 


The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  educate  the 
young  in  personal  and  public  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

The  most  effective  method  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New-World  Health  Series  every- 
where. 

PRIMER  OF  HYGIENE  teaches  the  lower  grade 
pupil  how  to  keep  his  body  in  health — personal 
hygiene.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price  for 
class  use  40  cents;   single  copies  mailed   for  48  cents. 

PRIMER  OF  SANITATION  teaches  grammar  grade 
pupils  how  to  escape  germ  diseases  and  to  work  for 
public  hygiene.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price 
50  cents  ;   mailing  price   60  cents. 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  teaches  higher  grade 
pupils  physiological  principles  on  which  good  health 
is  based.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price  60 
cents;  mailing  price  72  cents. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  teaches  upper  grammar 
grade  pupils  the  principles  of  physiology,  personal 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth. 
List  price  80  cents;  mailing  price  96  cents. 
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The  suggestions  in  this  book  of  "Silhouettes  to  Cut  in  School"  are 
for  cuttings  made  as  simply  as  possible,  to  represent  stories,  so  that 
children  between  six  and  ten  years  old  may  illustrate  some  of  the  best 
stories  that  they  read  and  tell  in  school. 

Size  83A  x  93/4--BeautifulIy  bound  in  Brown  and  Black— 30  pages— 
Profusely  Illustrated— Price  78c  postpaid. 
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"Stop  Guessing,  Use  the  Authority;" — 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL— The  Merriam  Webster 


You  seek  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  term ;  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word ;  the  location  of  Nigeria  or  Formosa 
of  tractor,  snow  banner,  squeeze  play: 

Whatever  your  question  this  New  Creation  contains  the  final  answer. 

WHY  the  final  authority,  do  you  ask? 


;  the 


meaning 


Because  the  New  International  is  the  latest 
and  best  of  a  long  family  of  unabridged 
Meriam  Webster's,  each  the  recognized  au- 
thority   in    its    time. 

Because  this  new  creation  represents  the  high- 
est scholarship  and  painstaking  research.  It 
is  more  up  to  date,  reliable,  practical,  than 
any  other  dictionary. 

Because  it  is  the  only  dictionary  containing 
hundreds  of  new  words  such  as  thermion, 
plumcot,  pentathlon,  etc. 

Because  it  is  the  only  unabridged  dictionary 
with  an  up-to-date  Gazetteer,  containing  the 


latest  official  figures,  not  given  in  any  other 
dictionary,  for  many  European  and  Asiatic 
countries. 

Because  the  schoolbooks  use  the  Merriam- 
Webster  system  of  diacritical  marks. 

Because  the  type  matter  is  equivalent  to  a  15- 
volume  encyclopedia.  (How  great  the  re- 
turns on  the  investment.) 

Because  scores  of  college  presidents,  hundreds 
of  Supreme  Court  Judges,  leaders  in  thought, 
action,  and  culture,  commend  the  new  work 
as  their  authority.  It  is  used  as  the  Stand- 
ard by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  1  han  any  other  English  Dictionary. 
We  invite  critical  comparison  with  all  other  dictionaries. 


More  than  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.     12,000  Biographical  Entries.     New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects. 
Thousands  of  other  References.     2700  Pages.     Over  6000  Illustrations.     Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the   new  divided  page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius." 
REGULAR    AND    INDIA-PAPER    EDITIONS 

FREE,  specimen  paces  of  both  Editions.     If  you  are  a  teacher  we  send  gratis  a  copy  of  "Jack"  hooklet.  copyright,  Chas.  A.  Coulomb.  Ph.  D. 


G.    &   C.    MERRIAM    CO.,    Springfield,    Mass. 

For  70  years  publishers  of  the  Genuine  Webster  Dictionaries 


part;  it  can  give  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the 
selection  of  proper  material,  and  point  out  proper 
equipment  and  teaching  methods. 

*  *     * 

"Der  Zwerg  Nase,"  Von  Wilhelm  Hauff;  by 
Otto  R.  Patzwald  and  Charles  W.  Robson;  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York;  price 
30  cents. 

*  *     * 

"Aus  der  Jugendzeit,"  by  Frederick  Betz,  A.M.; 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  New  York; 
price   40   cents. 

"The  Power  of  Ideals  in  American  History," 
by  Ephraim  Douglass  Adams,  Ph.D.;  published 
by  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
price  $1.15  net.  These  lectures  are  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  "economic  man"  is  a  fiction,  and 
the  shape  and  destiny  of  a  nation's  mold  and 
progress  is  after  all  not  purely  influenced  by  in- 
dustries and  geography.  Of  American  history 
especially  has  it  been  said  that  commerce  and 
economic   conditions  were   the   pivot  upon   which 


it  revolved.  Yet  there  is  unquestionably  "a  whole 
side  of  society  and  human  life  which  does  not 
trade,"  and  which  "wields,  in  fact,  a  mightier 
power  over  the  public  prosperity  itself  just  be- 
cause it  reaches  higher  and  connects  with  nobler 
ends."  The  power  of  ideals  has  its  force  and  they 
are  shown. 


"Rural  Arithmetic,"  by  John  E.  Calfee;  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company,  New  York.  The 
problems  in  this  little  book  are  the  real  and  prac- 
tical problems  that  present  themselves  in  the 
work  or  management  of  a  farm.  To  the  country 
school  this  should  prove  at  once  interesting  and 
profitable,  developing  a  broader  view  of  the 
farm's  opportunities  and  a  corresponding  ability 
to  aid  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Its  prac- 
ticability is  the  book's  greatest  asset. 
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POWERS 
GRADED  SPELLER 

3y  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of   All   Methods— Old   and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Going  East? 

Panama  Pacific  Express 

THE  EXPOSITION  TRAIN 

Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  seen 
from  the  car  window  without  extra 
expense  for  side  trips : 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 

Pilot  Mountain 

Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake  City 

Castle  Gate 

Glenwood  Springs 

Pikes  Peak 

Royal  Gorge 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Tennessee  Pass 

Eagle  River  Canyon 

Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
nENVBRfePIO  ftRAKDE; 

The    Transcontinental     Scenicway 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665     Market    Street 

Palace  Hotel 
Union    Ferry    Depot 
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Why  have  school  authorities  in  the  city  of  New  York — 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Cambiidge,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Elgin,  Hartford,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk,  Portland,  Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Providence,  Rochester,  Roxbury,  Syracuse,  Waterbury, 
Williamsport,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  purchased  Columbia  School  Grafonolas? 


Tone 

but  that  is  not  the  only  reason. 


The  Columbia  tone  is  a  result — and  the  Columbia  Grafonola  embodies  the  causes  in  its  mechanical  and  structural 
superiority;  in  the  form  and  construction  of  its  tone-chamber  and  its  reproducer  and  tone-arm;  in  its  silent  and  powerful  motor; 
in  its  tone  control  "leaves"  which  have  supplanted  the  old  idea  of  "doors,"  and  in  tie  expert  and  workmanlike  assemblirg  cf  all 
its  parts  and  down  to  every  last  detail  of  its  cabinet  work. 


Columbia    Special 
School  Outfit 

Write  for  booklet  and  quotations 


1  Teacher ! 

may  we  have  a 

Columbia 
Grafonola 

in  our  school?" 


Send  for  1913-14  edition  "SCHOOL  ROOM 
MUSIC"  Booklet,  fully  illustrated,  giving  helpful 
suggestions  how  to  make    your    school   music  more 


efficient. 


The  GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL  GIRL 

(Copyrighted) 


COLUMBIA 


Graphoph 


one 


Company 


Box  B510,  Woolworlh  Bldg.,  New  York 
Toronto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 


Creators    of    the     talking  machine     industry. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  in  tlie  talking  machine  art. 

i  twners  of  the  fundamental    patents.     Largest 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT      manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  world 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
80  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associan,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Margaret  Sheehy, 
Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,    President,    Oroville,    Cal.     Meeting,   Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  IS,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

OFFICIAL   NOTICE 

To  be  a  qualified  elector  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees 
on  Friday,  April  3rd,  all  voters  must  be  on  the  new  register. 
Register  now.  The  election  of  School  Trustees  is  of  great 
importance.  Each  district  must  hold  an  election  according 
to    Section    1594' of   the   Political    Code. 


The  Regents'  Meetings 

One  of  my  official  duties  is  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  twenty-three  of  them 
altogether,  ex-officio — the  governor,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  president  of  the 
university,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the 
president  of  the  state  agricultural  society, 
the  president  of  Mechanics  Institute  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
other  sixteen  are  citizens  of  wealth  and 
renown,  for  the  most  part  living  about  the 
bay.  They  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  terms  of  sixteen  years. 


The  Other  Sixteen 

Among  the  others  are  such  men  as  the 
following:  John  A.  Britton,  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  magnate ;  A.  W.  Foster,  one  of 
the  big  men  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad; 
G.  C.  Earl,  an  eminent  San  Francisco  attor- 
ney and  brother  to  the  owner  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Express;  R.  J.  Taussig,  a  wholesale 
liquor  man;  Garret  W.  McEnerney,  a  pow- 
erful attorney  who  has  participated  in  many 
great  legal  battles,  including  the  Pius  fund 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  author  of  the 
McEnerney  act,  restoring  titles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  1906  fire;  F.  W.  Dohrmann, 
a  great  merchant-philanthropist  of  San 
Francisco;  W.  H.  Crocker  of  the  Crocker 
National  Bank  ;  Father  Ramm,  secretary  to 
the  archbishop ;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  the  famous 
lawyer;  L  W.  McKinley,  chief  counsel  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Los  Angeles ;  F.  S. 
Moffitt.  a  large  paper  dealer  and  banker; 
James  Mills,  of  Maxwell,  the  most  widely 
informed  orange  grower  in  the  state;  E.  A. 


Dickson,  a  brilliant  political  correspondent 
of  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  university  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  young  womanhood  of  the 
state. 


An  Impressive  Aggregation 

You  may  guess  that  I  enter  such  an  im- 
pressive aggregation  as  this  with  fear  and 
trembling.  They  meet  in  the  Hopkins  Insti- 


Note — The  following  poem  is  published 
as  a  compliment  to  the  fine  graduating  class 
of  the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School, 
Richard  D.  Faulkner,  principal.  The  editor 
in  a  talk  to  those  preparing  to  graduate 
quoted  the  lines  of  Joaquin  Miller,  and  the 
class  showed  such  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  that  it  is  published  here  in  full 
with  the  hope  that  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  memorize  it. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  FAIL 

"All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the  prize," 
The  world  has  cried  for  a  thousand  years; 
But  to  him  who  tries,  and  who  fails  and  dies, 
I  give  great  honor  and  glory  and  tears. 

Give  glory  and  honor  and  pitiful  tears 
To  all  who  fail  in  their  deeds  sublime; 
Their  ghosts  are  many  in  the  van  of  years. 
They  were  born  with  Time,  in  advance  of 
their  Time. 

Oh,  great  is  the  hero  who  wins  a  name, 
But  greater  many  and  many  a  time 
Some  pale-faced  fellow  who  dies  in  shame, 
And  lets  God  finish  the  thought  sublime. 

And  great  is  the  man  with  a  sword  un- 
drawn, 

And  good  is  the  man  who  refrains  from 
wine; 

But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  still  fights  on, 

Lo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


tute  of  Art,  just  across  the  street  from  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  We  go  in  through  long 
corridors  graced  by  hanging  pictures  and 
marble  statuary.  The  meeting  place  has  a 
gorgeous  painting  of  a  giant  peacock,  all 
purple  and  gold,  on  the  wall;  and  the  heroic 
figure  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  per- 
fectly developed  and  economically  clad,  pre- 
sides over  the  deliberations  from  a  pedestal 
near  the  window.  And  dignity !  and  weight ! 
and  sobriety !  I  swan  to  man,  the  place 
just  oozes  and  reeks  with  brains  and  money, 
in  equal  proportions !  When  I  go  in,  the 
members  loom  up  like  colossi  and  I  peep 
about  among  their  mighty  legs  to  find  my- 
self a  dishonorable  grave. 


The  President 

President  Wheeler  is  a  great  man.  In 
the  decade  that  he  has  spent  in  the  state 
he    has    greatly    widened    out,    greatly    im- 


proved, as  is  natural.  He  has  aged,  too — 
silver  hairs  have  come  to  his  temples  and 
mustache — his  job  has  not  been  a  picnic. 
His  manner  and  the  intonation  and  style 
of  his  speech  have  greatly  changed,  by  tak- 
ing on  a  certain  democratic,  western  qual- 
ity and  leaving  off  a  precise,  Boston  tone. 
To  my  mind  his  genius  shines  brightest  at 
composing  the  differences  of  jangling  minds 
and  getting  them  together  on  some  common 
ground,  mutually  satisfied.  At  such  times 
he  is  considerateness  and  diplomacy  and 
appreciation  personified — his  mouth  drops 
justice  and  honey.  Why,  I  have  seen  him 
many  a  time  and  oft  get  between  President 
Burk  and  President  Dailey  when  blood  was 
on  the  moon,  when  each  was  prepared  to 
murder  and  swallow  the  other — and  after 
a  few  minutes  of  suave  and  kindly  conver- 
sation, each  gladiator  would  hide  his  gory 
clubs,  pistols  and  bowie  knives  behind  his 
back  and  actually  vote  for  the  same  thing 
on  the  same  day !  That's  what  I  call  genius. 
No  wonder  he  can  run  a  college  with  one 
hand  tied. 


Not  Uppish 

Not  that  they  are  uppish  or  unapproach- 
able— not  at  all.  They  are  all  mighty  nice, 
cordial  people  when  the  ice  is  broken  and 
you  are  close  to  them.  A  millionaire  is  just 
like  anyone  else  when  you  get  close  to  him 
— has  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same 
interests  and  anxieties  that  are  common  to 
humanit}^.  I  was  very  much  affected  by  one 
of  these  very  men  we  are  talking  about, 
venerable  and  sad,  when  he  told  me  about 
his  wife,  who  was  ill.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether more  than  forty  years.  Nothing  else 
mattered,  all  other  things  weighed  nothing 
in  the  scale.  Money  or  power  could  not  pro- 
tect against  the  dart. 


Not  all  the  regents  are  present  at  the 
usual  meetings — only, about  a  dozen.  Pres- 
ident Wheeler  is  always  there,  and  his 
written  reports  settle  everything  of  a  pro- 
fessional or  educational  nature.  The  salaries, 
the  appointments,  the  professors,  the  as- 
sistants, none  of  the  details  of  these  things 
are  ever  really  discussed  or  considered  by 
the  regents  at  all — the  president's  report  is 
always  adopted  as  a  whole  and  that  disposes 
of  details. 

The  financial  policies  of  the  university  are 
dominated  by  Mr.  Britton,  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Earl,  of  the  finance  committee.  They 
are  nearly  always  present  at  all  the  metings, 
as  are  also  Mrs.  Hearst,  Mr.  Taussig,  Mr. 
Dohrmann  and  Mr.  Crocker.  These  are  the 
ones  who  have  really  governed  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  great  enterprise  in  the  years 
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that  1  have  known  it.     Remarkable  that  men 
OSe   time   is   worth   so   much   should   thus 
willingl)   give  their  energy  and  brain  with- 
oui   mi >ney  and  without  price. 


*     * 

* 


A  Great  Enterprise 

It  is  indeed  a  great  enterprise,  with  its 
roots   'hep    in   the   social   and   political   life 
ii      tate.      \ hire  than  7,000  enrolled  last 
r.  if  we  count  the  summer  school  and  the 
olleges.      Its    great    stone   struc- 
ture-; are  gradually  building  and  increasing- 
all  the  time  in  size  and  splendor.    Its  grand 
npanile  has  lifted  a  needle  point  to  the 
sky.     A    vast    aggregation    of    youth  and 
strength  comes  and  goes  through  its  gates. 
We  cannot   measure  its  influence  upon  the 
i  i   the  state.     We  have  great  reason  to 
•  be  proud  of  the  university. 


Substitute  Teachers 

The  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 
Board  has  just  made  a  ruling  affecting  the 
retirement  salary  business  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  back  up  from  a  view 
Formerly  expressed  in  a  Blue  Bulletin  and 
elsewhere.  I  am  trying  to  back  up  grace- 
ful Iv  by  giving  the  final  and  authoritative 
as  follows: 

"Substitute  teachers  should  have  $1   de- 


ducted from  each  full  month's  salary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  months  they 
teach  in  the  year.  Nothing  should  be  de- 
ducted when  their  salary  order  is  for  less 
than  a  lull  month  (20  days)." 

I    think    this    ruling    is    all    right   and    in 
acci  n'd  with  the  law. 


Another  Ruling 

The  board  also  made  a  ruling  to  the  effect 
'.hat  a  teacher  who  has  once  filed  a  notice  of 
intention  to  come  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Retirement  Salary  Act  cannot  afterward  re- 
call the  notice  or  be  released  from  its  ob- 
ligations. This  is  in  accord  with  a  formal 
legal  opinion  rendered  by  the  city  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  stating  that  the  filing  of 
the  notice  constituted  a  legal  contract 
which  could  not  be  abrogated  by  either 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  failed 
to  sign  the  notice  till  after  January  1st 
cannot  now  do  so.  You  would  be  astonished 
to  know  how  many  tardy  folks  came  in  after 
it  was  too  late,  seeking  to  sign  up. 


Obey  the  Law 

Quite  a  number  of  individuals  who  come 
automatically  under  the  burdens  of  the  act 
are  writing  to  the  board  objecting  to  the 
deductions  of  $1   and  protesting  against   it 


#     * 

* 


Over  the  River 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Home  Gardening  Directed  by  the  School 

In   the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Educaiton  for  the 
support    of    the    bureau    in    the    next   fiscal 
year  an  item  of  $5,700  is  included  to  enable 
the  bureau  to  begin  the  introduction  of  a 
plan   that   is  to  provide  for  the  better  eco- 
nomic    and    educative    use    of    the    time    of 
children  in  cities,  towns  and  manufacturing 
villages.      The   plan    is   to   introduce   home 
gardening  under  the  supervision  of  a  teach- 
er, such  gardening  to  be  done  at  the  home 
of  the  pupil  or  upon  adjacent  vacant  lots. 
Ii  has  been  estimated  that  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  school  children  are  away 
home    during    the     summer    vacation 
months;  between  five  and  ten  per  cent  are 
I    during  this  period,   and   the  bal- 
lin    idle,   often    with   little   oppor- 
tunity for  play,  and  as  often  with  much  op- 
iiiy  for  vice.    In  this  situation  is  in- 
volved an  important  problem  of  education 
and   econom  Aside   from   the   educative 

value  of  such  instruction,  for  which  a  special 
r  is  in  be  engaged,  qualified  to  handle 
such    instruction    theoretically   and  practic- 
ally, and  is  t,>  he  retained  during  the  entire 
year.      It    has   been    estimated   that   a   third 
of  the  children  in  the  city  schools  by  utiliz- 
pace    in    bark-yards    and    adjacent 
uld  easily  produce  the  almost 
incredible  sum   of  $200,000,000  a  year.     If 
these  estimates  would  prove  anywhere  near 
correct,  the  scheme  might  succeed  in  accom- 
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plishing  more  than  all  the  child-labor  laws 
ever  enacted,  and  in  that  event  would  also 
doubtless  be  the  means  of  keeping  many 
a  child  at  school  from  one  to  four  years 
longer.  The  plan  would  do  much  to  help 
the  idle  negro  children  of  the  south,  who 
living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  and 
towns  would  find  ample  land  upon  which  to 
work.  To  improve  their  miserable  sur- 
roundings by  utilizing  them,  would  not  be 
the  least  advantage,  and  the  profits  so  earn- 
ed might  be  greater. 

Prizes  for  Agricultural  Clubs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  in  place  of  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton the  young  prize-winners  of  the  Corn, 
Canning  and  Poultry,  and  other  agricultural 
clubs  be  given  a  year's  course  in  practical 
training  at  some  agricultural  college.  In 
case  the  young  champion's  academic  train- 
ing would  not  enable  him  to  enter  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  his  State,  a  more  elemen- 
tary course  in  a.  school  where  agriculture 
is  taught  or  a  course  in  an  agricultural  high 
school,   are   recommended. 

The  department  considers  that  such 
courses  have  considerably  more  lasting 
value  for  prize-winners  and  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  their  sections  than  flying  trips  to  the 
capital.  The  State  and  local  organizations 
which  have  been  paying  for  these  trips  have 
been    sincerely   interested   in    developing   a 


as  an  injustice,  a  high-handed  outrage,  an 
infraction  of  the  rights  of  man  (and  woman), 
an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  a  dirty 
shame,  a  vile  insult,  a  cruel  injustice,  and 
other  little  things  like  that.  The  board  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  some  length  and  about 
all  that  grew  out  of  the  discussion  was  set- 
tling the  conviction  that  the  thing  is  in  our 
law,  the  law  of  California,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  while  living  in  California  is  to 
obey  the  laws.  We  may  hope  for  changes 
in  the  law,  obeying  it  in  the  meantime,  or 
we  may  teach  in  some  other  state  that  does 
not  have  pension  laws. 


It  is  a  striking  fact  that  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Retirement  Salary  Board  only 
a  little  time  ago,  three  old  and  respected 
teachers  of  the  state,  all  of  them  eligible  to 
the  retirement  salary  and  all  of  them  look- 
ing toward  it,  have  died.  They  were  C.  F. 
Miers  of  Siskiyou  county,  Mark  Sickal  of 
Contra  Costa  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Weeks  of 
Sacramento.  I  personally  knew  each  of 
them — each  was  a  faithful,  eager,  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  and  in  the  death  of  each  the 
state  sustains  a  loss.  It  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  these  retirement  salaries  are  going  to 
a  disappearing  army. 


true  appreciation  of  farming  as  a  business 
among  the  boy  and  girl  farmers.  Some  of 
these  have  already  considered  this  question 
and  have  decided  on  the  agricultural  course 
as  the  more  desirable  prize.  The  large  cash 
prizes  that  have  been  offered  have  been 
discouraged,  and  good  implements  and  farm 
machinery  or  registered  animals  will  be  of- 
fered instead.  This  will  allow  more  prizes 
to  be  distributed  among  contestants,  which 
will  act  as  a  greater  encouragement. 


Juggling  for  the  Trusts 

Just  why  the  figures  of  the  Navy  Year 
Book  for  1913  made  the  United  States  navy 
appear  inferior  to  Germany's  and  compare 
none  too  favorably  with  Japan's  is  not  and 
will  not  be  definitely  known.  Suffice  it  that 
considerable  juggling  had  been  done  with 
figures  reducing  our  own  navy  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  more  ships. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  the  dis- 
covery by  Secretary  Daniels  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  "trust  understanding"  becomes  rath- 
er significant.  He  is  convinced  that  there 
is  a  world-wide  armor  plate  trust.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  has  told  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  Navy  Department,  in 
its  efforts  to  balk  the  exorbitant  exactions 
of  home  battleship  plate  producers,  has  been 
unable  to  get  a  bid  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

"Though    you    cannot    establish    it,"   the 
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Secretary  told  the  committee,  "there  is  no 
doubt  of  an  armor  plate  trust  all  over  the 
world.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  abroad 
who  make  armor  plate  will  not  come  here 
and  submit  bids  because  they  know  if  they 
do  our  manufacturers  will  go  there  and 
submit  bids.  They  have  divided  the  world 
like  all  Gaul  into  three  parts." 

Education  in  the  Philippines 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  not  con- 
fined itself  alone  to  the  education  of  the 
Filipinos,  but  has  undertaken  their  physical 
development  as  well  and  with  most  gratify- 
ing results.  The  Athletic  Handbook  for 
the  Philippine  public  schools  has  just  been 
issued  as  Bulletin  No.  40,  1913,  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Education,  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  general  school  games  suitable  for 
adoption,  with  sections  devoted  to  play- 
ground equipment  and  calisthenics.  The 
subject  is  receiving  much  deserved  atten- 
tion, and  is  largely  adopted  in  the  schools. 

Industrial  education  in  the  islands  is 
making  a  marked  progress,  particularly 
along  the  lines  of  lace  making  and  weaving. 
The  natives  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  work,  and  especially  in  the  making 
of  lace  some  extraordinarily  good  work  has 
been  accomplished. 

A   New  Proposal 
•    Sir  Henrv   Primrose  has  put  forward   a 
proposal    which,     English     papers     say,     is 
everywhere  growing  in  popularity,  namely, 


that  armaments  should  be  singled  out  as 
the  one  form  of  expenditure  to  be  paid  from 
the  income  tax  of  Great  Britain.  The  great 
argument  in  favor  of  Sir  Henry's  proposal 
is  the  apparently  simple  one  that  it  would 
drag  armament  expenditure  into  the  light. 
Were  the  income  tax  earmarked  for  the 
army  and  navy  their  size  and  growth  would 
be  forcibly  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public.  When  the  business  man  grumbled 
at  paying  the  income  tax  and  became  in- 
censed at  the  announcement  of  its  increase, 
he  would  be  instantly  aware  that  there  was 
one  cause,  and  one  only — the  expenditure 
on  armaments — and  would  want  to  know 
the  reason  why. 

The  average  business  man  regards  arma- 
ments as  someone  else's  affair.  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  spending  on  them.  If  ar- 
mament expenditure  came  out  of  the  income 
tax,  he  would  want  to  know  many  things — 
why  armament  rivalry  is  necessary,  wheth- 
er it  is  necessary,  what  effect  it  has  upon 
industry  and  whether  it  contributes  to  the 
difficulties  of  dear  money,  labor,  unrest  and 
fluctuating  securities. 

The  income  tax  in  America  is  still  a  very 
young  institution,  but  bids  fair  to  grow 
rapidly  and  grow  to  a  great  size.  The  plan 
as  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  England  whose  naval  ac- 
tivity is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  armament 
rivalry  existing  today.  If  the  scheme  could 
check-  England  it  would  doubtless  work  as  . 


well  elsewhere  and  much  of  the  armament 
expense  of  today  would  be  turned  into 
better  and  more  useful  channels. 

The  Attitude  of  Japan's  Students 
At  a  dinner  given  recently  by  the  Aldine 
Club  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  spoke  of 
Japan's  attitude  toward  this  country.  His 
speech  was  a  contrast  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  conclusions  made  at  the  time 
by  some  leading  newspapers. 

Viscount  Chinda  spoke  first  of  the  con- 
spicuous services  rendered  by  Dr.  Mabie  in 
the  interest  of  good  mutual  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  lecture  tour  in  that  coun- 
try. That  is  the  great  object  of  the  ex- 
change of  professors,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  international  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. Dr.  Mabie's  eighty  lectures  delivered 
to  the  student  classes  of  Japan,  went  to 
the  very  classes  whose  influence  is  the 
greatest,  and  in  whom  rests  the  great- 
est power,  moral  and  political.  That  these 
lectures  are  not  without  effect,  the  ambas- 
sador seemed  certain  of,  for  he  claimed  that 
the  Japanese  student  has  a  traditional  vener- 
ation for  teachers  and  educators  of  ad- 
mitted learning  and  commanding  person- 
ality, and  that  such  educators  could  exert 
a  greater  moral  influence  over  the  student 
classes  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  country. 
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The  Union 

For  myself,  in  our  federal  relations,  I 
know  but  one  section,  on  union,  one  flag, 
one  government.  That  section  embraces 
every  state ;  that  union  is  the  Union  sealed 
with  the  blood  and  consecrated  by  the  tears 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle ;  that  flag  is 
the  flag  known  and  honored  in  every  sea 
under  heaven,  which  has  borne  off  glorious 
victory  from  many  a  bloody  battlefield,  and 
yet  stirred  with  warmer  and  quicker  pulsa- 
tions the  hearts'  blood  of  every  true  Amer- 
ican, when  he  looks  upon  its  stars  and 
stripes.  I  will  sustain  that  flag  wherever  it 
waves,  over  the  sea  or  over  the  land. 

And  when  it  shall  be  despoiled  and  dis- 
figured, I  will  rally  around  it  still,  as  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  my  fathers  and  my 
country ;  and,  so  long  as  a  single  stripe  can 
be  discovered,  or  a  single  star  shall  glimmer 
from  the  surrounding  darkness,  I  will  cheer 
it  as  the  emblem  of  a  nation's  glory  and  a 
nation's  hope. — David  S.  Dickenson. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  May, 
1906,  occurs  the  following: 

Pays  Tribute  to  California 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  Reads  Verse  He  Has 
Added  to  National  Hymn  "America." 
Des  Moines,  May  25,  1906— The  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  was  thrilled  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
the  author  of  the  new  Presbyterian  prayer 


book,  the  new  and  hitherto  unpublished  ad- 
dition to  the  national  hymn,  "America."  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  had  been  asked  by  the  California 
Relief  Committee  to  make  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  earthquake  sufferers  of  the  far 
western  church.  He  concluded  a  fervid  ad- 
dress as  follows : 

"When  I  look  at  California  and  think  of 
the  lines  of  our  national  hymn — 
'I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy   woods   and    templed   hills,' 
I    am    constrained   to   think   'America'    was 
written  from   New  England  for  California. 
You  must  write  another  verse." 

Then  follows  the  verse  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
had  first  written  the  stanza.  The  Grand 
Parlor  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Gold- 
en West  in  1906  adopted  the  Van  Dyke 
verses  as  one  of  the  official  odes  of  the  order. 
The  verses  as  originally  written  by  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  appear  in  the  N.  D.  G.  W.  ode 
books,  edition  of  1907.  Since  then  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  has  revised  the  poem  and  allowed  it 
to  be  set  to  music  composed  for  it  by  a 
local  composer.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  in  the  revision  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  de- 
stroyed the  broad,  general  Californian  char- 
acter of  his  verse,  confining  its  sentiment  to 
a  mere  locality,  to  a  certain  geographical 
section,  instead  of,  as  at  first,  embracing 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

In  the  revision  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  made  it 
appear  that  the  "sunny  southland  fair,"  or 


"the  flowery  southland  fair,"  as  it  appears 
in  some  editions,  has  a  monopoly  of  Cali- 
fornia sunshine;  or  of  California  flowers ; 
while  the  earlier,  the  original  version  read : 
"Thy  sunlight  everywhere." 

All  loyal  Californians  who  love  their 
state,  acting  as  Californians,  and  not  as 
a  visiting  Easterner  who  knows  but  a 
part  of  our  great  state,  or  not  as  a  land 
agent  booming  real  estate  in  any  section  of 
California,  will  prefer  the  original  Van  Dyke, 
verse,  and  regret  that  any  change  was  ever 
made  to  mar  its  perfection.  It  is  still  more 
to  be  regretted  that  the  revised  edition  has 
been  widely  taught  to  the  school  children 
of  California,  particularly  to  the  children 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Grand  Parlor  N.  D. 
G.  W.  of  1909  adopted  a  protest  against  the 
revised  version  and  called  for  a  return  to 
the  original  lines. 

Following  are  the  two  versions.  They 
have  appeared  in  turn  in  the  Poems  foi 
Memorizing,  compiled  by  Alice  Rose  Power, 
and  doubtless  are  familiar  in  either  form  to 
our  teachers.  Read  each  version  carefully, 
compare  the  two  from  the  broad  and  com- 
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prehensive  viewpoint  of  a  true  Californiari 
who  knows  no  section  to  the  exclusion  or 
detriment  oi  any  other,  who  loves  his  state. 
Then  decide  which  version  is  the  more  truly 
and  comprehensively  Californian. 

Original  Version 
1  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  capes  and  giant  trees, 

Thy  rolling  plain.-; 
Thy  canyons  wild  and  deep, 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  rocky  mountains  steep. 

Tin    fertile  mains: 
Tin    domes,  thy  silvery  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Affront  the  west; 
Th\    sweet  and  crystal  air, 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere, 
()   land   beyond   compare, 

I  love  thee  best. 

Revised   Version 
"California" 
I  love  thine  inland  seas, 
Thy  groves  of  giant  trees, 

Thy  rolling  plains, 
Thy  rivers'  mighty  sweep, 
Thy  mystic  canyons  deep, 
Thy  mountains  wild  and  steep, 

All  thy  domains. 
Thy  silvery  southern  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Fronting  the  west, 
Thy  flowery  southland  fair, 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air, 
O  land  beyond  compare  ! 

Thee  I  love  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Notice  the  second  stanza;  two  introduc- 
tions of  the  idea  of  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia— "southern  strands,"  flowery  south- 
land— or  as  it  appears  in  some  copies,  "sun- 
ny southland."  Why  these  changes?  Is 
not  California  everywhere  the  land  of  sun- 
shine, fruit  and  flowers?  Why  cut  out  the 
word  "domes?"  That  was  a  suggestion  of 
Yosemite.  Why  strike  out  "thy  fertile 
mains?  What  did  Dr.  Van  Dyke  mean  by 
that  line;  was  it  a  veiled  reference  to  the 
i fie  Ocean  at  our  doors,  teeming  with 
fish  for  food?  Or  was  it  aii  abbreviated  way 
of  mentioning  extent  of  territory — domains? 

The  original  version  might  have  been 
open  to  criticism  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"prairies,"  since  that  word  has  become  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  Middle  West. 
But  the  word  could  have  been  changed  to 
make  the  line  read :  "Thy  great  plains' 
boundless  sweep."  and  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  correct.  Somehow  the  revised 
version  always  irritates  me,  and  I  hope  that 
if  California  songs  be  made  a  feature  of  the 
1915  fair,  we  shall  have  sense  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  original  version,  the  one  truly 
ci  imprehensively  Californian. 

Dislodge  Disloyal  School  Teachers 
Speaking  of  things  Californian,  is  it  not 
about   time    to     dislodge     disloyal     and    un- 
patriotic  school   teachers  from   positions   in 
our  public  schools? 

When  those  holding  places  of  prominence 
rebuke  their  subordinates  for  teaching  Cali- 


fornia history,  direct  them  to  cut  it  out, 
to  dwell  upon  it  as  little  as  possible;  when 
they  flout  and  scout  the  idea  of  Admission 
Day,  and  slur  state  pride  and  attack  the 
motives  and  the  very  organizations  of  the 
twin  orders  of  our  state,  the  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  belittle 
their  work,  question  their  patriotism  and 
publicly  proclaim  that  their  influence  is  bad 
and  hurtful ;  openly  express  their  own  want 
of  sympathy  or  decided  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  extending  the  use  of  California-made 
goods,  it  is  not  time  that  their  carpet  bag 
should  be  placed  within  their  hand  and  they 
should  be  gently  but  firmly  headed  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came — be  it  to  the 
Grub  street  garret  of  the  literary  hack  or  a 
cow  college  of  the  Middle  West? 

What  is  state  pride?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  state  pride  leads  to  the  extreme  of  the 
state  rights  doctrine;  that  the  Native  Sons 
and  Native  Daughters  exert  an  unpatriotic 
influence,  that  Admission  Day  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  that  when  we  have  received 
more  immigration  from  the  East  the  new- 
comers will  teach  us  wisdom,  help  us  to 
outgrow  our  childhood  and  become  simply 
an  American  state.  We  do  not  want  such 
aid  or  assistance.  The  best  we  can  do  for 
all  who  corrie  to  reside  among  us  is  to  make 
them  over  into  good  Californians  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  history  of  our  own  United  States 
shows  the  loyalty  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Californian.  The  American  flag  stands  in 
the  lodge  rooms  of  our  organizations  as  well 
as  in  our  school  rooms  and  the  response 
of  California  to  the  nation's  call  has  ever 
been  prompt  and  patriotic  whether  it  be  for 
the  red  god  of  war  or  for  the  red  cross  of 
peace.  As  Californians  we  exult  in  our 
state  pride,  we  exult  in  our  state  and  in  our 
glorious  history.  We  honor  the  pioneers; 
first,  those  early  Spanish  padres,  then  those 
who  came  after  them.  Those  who  don't  like 
it  had  better  go  home. 

Violating  a  Child's  Property  Rights 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  sometimes  we 
are  unjust  to  children  even  to  the  extent  of 
trampling  upon  their  rights  to  a  free  opinion 
on  various  subjects,  striving  to  inflict  upon 
them  our  personal  likes  and  dislikes  and 
educational  prejudices,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  attack  their  rights  of  ownership  and 
possession?  Now  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  I  believe  that  with 
the  multiplication  tables  and  the  dictionary 
one  can  acquire  a  liberal  education.  I  believe 
in  the  dictionary  habit,  early  acquired,  faith- 
fully pursued  and  never  dropped.  I  believe 
that  any  dictionary  is  better  than  none,  al- 
though I  am  forced  to  avow  my  preference 
for  the  Webster  dictionary  over  all  others, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  con- 
sider the  Webster's  secondary  school  dic- 
tionary, just  issued  by  the  American  Book- 
Co.,  to  be  a  book  that  should  be  owned  and 
used  by  every  pupil  in  our  public  schools. 

But  I  cannot  feel  that  devotion  to  the 
dictionary  or  to  any  special  edition  would 
justify  me  or  any  other  teacher  to  go  from 
class  room  to  class  room  with  a  gift  copy 
of  a  special  edition  under  my  arm  taking  up 


the  time  of  the  class,  not  so  much  in  extoll- 
ing the  virtues  of  my  new  possession  as  in 
"knocking"  the  cherished  possessions  of  the 
children,  in  condemning  the  dictionaries 
placed  within  public  reach  by  great  news- 
papers and  in  calling  them  "fake"  diction- 
aries, and  in  ordering  the  children  to  take 
them  home  and  not  to  use  them  any  more. 
Nor  does  it  seem  exactly  right,  although 
highly  spectacular,  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  take  by  seizing  a  copy  of  some 
old  three-columned  dictionary  of  an  early 
period  and  dramatically  tearing  it  in  half 
before  the  class,  throwing  the  fragments 
into  the  waste  basket,  and  saying  in  re- 
sponse to  the  boy's  protest  that  the  book 
was  his  father's:  "You  tell  your  father  to 
come  to  me;  I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  about 
such  a  back  number !" 

The  dictionary  habit  is  a  good  thing  and 
I  believe  in  it,  but  there  is  a  limit.  AVhy  be 
a  pirate  upon  the  high  seas  of  education? 

Committee  may  be  found  in  this  state- 
ment : 

"What  the  secondary  school  needs  is  not 
primarily  a  curriculum,  least  of  all  a  college- 
made  and  college-guarded  curriculum  (the 
black-face  type  is  mine  own),  but  good 
teaching.  Most  high  schools  suffer  from 
the  rigid  mechanical  curriculum,  wrongly 
conceived  and  wrongly  used  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  higher  institutions." 

The  Universal  Fault  of  Our  Public  Schools 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1914,  contains  a  summary  of  a  re- 
port of  the  commission  appointed  in  Ver- 
mont to  investigate  the  educational  respon- 
sibilities of  the  state,  and  recommend  some 
plan  for  reorganizing  its  entire  educational 
machine.  The  investigators,  men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  educational  world, 
lay  great  stress  on  the  prevalence  in  Ver- 
mont of  "the  great  American  pedagogical 
vice — slavish  dependence  upon  a  text  book." 

The  most  significant  of  all  the  finds  of  the 
committee :  "There  is  an  occasional  teach- 
er, who,  in  spite  of  the  curriculum,  makes 
the  most  of  the  English  teacher's  rare  op- 
portunity and  manages  to  flood  the  course 
with  interest  from  all  sources.  Less  Eng- 
lish grammar  as  medicine,  and  more  good 
English  as  a  medium,  much  less  correction 
by  the  way  and  much  more  appeal,  convic- 
tion and  sense  of  significance,  would  lead 
to  a  very  much  higher  degree  of  correct- 
ness at  the  end.  .  .  .  "Treat  the  curri- 
culum as  a  servant  instead  of  a  master." 

Yes,  and  what  of  it  ?  Let  a  teacher  so 
vitalize  the  teaching  of  English,  so  inspire 
boys  with  a  desire  to  master  the  stirring 
words  of  the  great  orators,  let  her  put  heart 
and  soul  into  her  teaching — what  is  the  re- 
sult?   Ask  yourself.    You  have  seen  it  done. 

"What  have  you  accomplished  in  all  your 
years  of  teaching?"  asked  one  teacher  of 
another.  "I  don't  see  that  it  has  made  you  a 
principal." 

"That  may  be,"  was  the  reply,  "but  per- 
haps it  is  some  tribute  to  one's  teaching 
ability  where  the  principal  is  so  jealous  that 
he  can't  conceal  it." 

Perhaps. 
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There  are  many  problems  connected  with 
the  elementary  school  but  there  is  one  cen- 
tral problem  which  persists  and  is  difficult 
to  "down."  If  we  could  solve  this  problem, 
many  others  would  be  resolved.  This 
problem  stated  in  simple  terms  is,  How  to 
make  the  Instruction  of  the  Elementary 
School  the  best  Instrument  for  Securing  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Development  of  the 
Child  and  the  best  Instrument  for  Solving 
His  Life's  Problems.  So  far  no  doubt  we 
are  all  agreed.  But  when  we  ask  how  can 
this  be  done  we  are  confronted  with  a 
number  of  aims,  traditions,  institutional  in- 
heritances, and  current  conditions  which 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  securing 
an  effective  working  formula.  The  teacher 
is  given  the  traditional  schemes  of  grading, 
recitation,  and  course  of  study. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Psychologist 
The  genetic  psychologist  has  passed  down 
to  her  the  results  of  his  researches  em- 
pahisizing  the  extreme  necessity  for  sense 
development  and  observational  activities  in 
one  period  of  the  child's  life,  memory  ac- 
tivities in  another,  and  reasoning  activities 
in  another ;  how  the  imagination  varies  in 
the  different  periods  of  development  and 
something  of  its  appropriate  content.  The 
emotional  life  of  the  child  has  been  analyzed 
and  classified  into  periods.  Again  the 
teacher  is  told  how  to  detect  the  various 
instincts  as  they  begin  to  emerge  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  how  and  when  to  develop 
some  of  them  and  inhibit  others.  She  has 
been  asked  to  study  and  to  turn  to  some 
practical  account  the  long  discussions  to  be 
found  in  the  text  books  on  the  principles  of 
education  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  formal  discipline.  Finally  she  is 
asked  to  make  her  instruction  yield  moral 
and  practical  results. 

Ye  gods !  Such  a  medley  of  good  things 
to  do  would  have  baffled  Jove  and  rendered 
him  still  more  helpless  in  his  frequent  ex- 
tremities to  instruct  and  govern  his  family 
from  the  heights  of  Olympus. 

Enrichment  and  Elimination  of  Course 
of  Study 

We  have  passed  in  succession  from  the 
period  of  the  three  R's  and  meagre  con- 
tent into  a  period  of  enrichment,  and  now 
there  are  signs  of  an  approaching  period  of 
elimination.  Structural  correlation  was  of- 
fered as  a  remedy  for  the  congestion  of  the 
enriched  program.  It  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  hold  everything  in  the  en- 
riched program  and  to  gather  more.  This 
movement  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful except  in  the  primary  grades  where 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  is  not  sharply 
differentiated  into  distinct  branches.  Very 
early  in  the  grades,  however,  history  re- 
fuses to  be  swallowed  up  by  geography,  or 
all   subjects   by   nature   study.     Each   sub- 


ject persists  and  develops  according  to  its 
own  nature.  It  may  occasionally  furnish 
valuable  by-products  for  the  consumption 
of  its  nearest  neighbors  but  it  grows  from 
within  developing  a  more  intricate  mechan- 
ism, and  from  without  by  accretion. 
Occasionally  it  divides  by  fission  into  vari- 
eties which  in  time  become  distinct  species, 
as  English  into  reading,  spelling  and  gram- 
mar; and  grammar  in  turn  into  language 
and  grammar.  Of  late  years  in  its  adult 
stage  the  growth  has  consisted  rather  more 
in  taking  on  flesh  than  in  developing  vital 
internal  structure.  In  fact  there  have  been 
a  few  successful  operations  in  removing  cer- 
tain organs  which  at  one  time  may  have  had 
a  function.  The  problem  now  seems  to  be 
how  to  train  down  and  rejuvenate  so  that 
something  more  than  sustaining  its  own 
weight  may  be  accomplished.  This  met- 
aphor of  course  must  not  be  taken  too  lit- 
erally, but  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  elementary  school 
studies. 

Plainly,  therefore,  the  problem  of  elimina- 
tion is  pressing  for  answer.  Much  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  but  what  shall  be  eliminated? 


J 


Criterion  for  Elimination 


What  shall  be  our  criterion  for  elimina- 
tion? Eliminate  that  which  has  little  or  no 
instrumental  value ;  but  that  which  is  not 
instrumental  now  may  have  an  instrumental 
value  later  on  in  the  high  school ;  if  not  in 
the  high  school,  then  in  the  university ;  and 
if  not  in  the  universit3r,  then  when  the  boy 
becomes  a  man  and  the  girl  becomes  a 
woman.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  question. 
Can  an  instrument  be  acquired  now  and 
laid  away  to  be  taken  up  for  use  at  any 
definite  or  indefinite  time  far  ahead  in  the 
future?  All  of  our  knowledge  of  the  learn- 
ing processes  seems  to  converge  on  this 
point,  namely,  that  the  child  learns  best  that 
in  which  he  is  able  to  find  the  most  mean- 
ing— meaning  in  the  rational  sense  or  mean- 
ing in  the  emotional  sense ;  whatever  the  ex- 
perience may  be  it  must  give  satisfaction 
and  the  feeling  of  reality.  The  test  of  mean- 
ing in  the  rational  sense  consists  in  the 
child's  desire  and  ability  to  use  his  ideas  in 
solving  problems.  Our  criterion  therefore 
for  eliminating  as  well  as  expanding  much 
of  the  work  of  the  school  will  consist  in 
applying'  courageously  the  instrumental 
value  test  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
and  to  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Our  pupils  and  our  students  fail  to  think 
life  in  terms  of  their  school  work.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  this  is  true.  School  subjects  are  not 
fit  instruments  for  solving  life  problems. 

We  have  made  much  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  elementary  school.  The  ele- 
mentary school  should  be  general  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  should  be  broad  and  not 


special.  It  should  not  be  general  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  abstract.  The  elementary 
school  curriculum  paradoxically  is  loaded 
with  the  concrete  and  yet  it  is  abstract. 
Abstraction  is  essential  of  course,  but  it 
must  be  abstraction  in  which  the  pupils 
have  taken  a  part.  The  abstraction  of  the 
elementary  school  is  a  forced  abstraction — 
an  adult  abstraction. 

Tests  Applied  to  Elementary  Schools 
Let  us  try  to  apply  our  test  to  some  of  the 
elementary  school  branches.  It  is  forcing 
the  pupil  into  abstraction  to  require  him  to 
go  out  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  an- 
other, and  again  in  another  in  search 
of  separate  problems  involving  the  same 
mathematical  principles  but  a  heterogeneous 
variation  in  applied  problems.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  so-called  applied  problems  in 
grammar  grade  arithmetic  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  thinking  life  in  terms 
of  mathematics  but  for  the  sake  of  illustrat- 
ing and  developing  mathematical  principles. 
It  is  after  all  a  question  of  arithmetic  for 
the  sake  of  more  mathematics.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  many  mathematicians  who  write 
arithmetics  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  the  case,  but  that  may  be  because  they 
are  mathematicians  rather  than  educators. 
Let  us  see  what  would  happen  if  we  were 
really  to  use  the  mathematics  of  arithmetic 
as  an  instrument  in  solving  life  problems. 

Life  Problems  Applied  to  Mathematics 

If  the  mathematics  of  arithmetic  were  so 
used  in  a  farming  community,  Johnnie 
Jones'  father's  farm,  Mary  Smith's  father's 
farm,  and  Ole  Olson's  father's  farm  would 
be     taken     for    arithmetical    interpretation. 


STOP  THIS  FEARFUL  WASTE 


There  are  more  than  600,000  deaths  a 
year  from  preventable  diseases 


The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  educate  the 
young  in  personal  and  public  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

The  most  effective  method  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New-World  Health  Series  every- 
where. 

PRIMER    OF    HYGIENE    teaches    the    lower   grade 

pupil  how  to  keep  his  body  in  health — personal 
hygiene.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price  for 
class  use  40  cents;   single  copies  mailed  for  48  cents. 

PRIMER  OF  SANITATION  teaches  grammar  grade 
pupils  how  to  escape  germ  diseases  and  to  work  for 
public  hygiene.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price 
50  cents  ;  mailing  price  60  cents. 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  teaches  higher  grade 
pupils  physiological  principles  on  which  good  health 
is  based.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  List  price  60 
cents;  mailing  price  72  cents. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  teaches  upper  grammar 
grade  pupils  the  principles  of  physiology,  personal 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth. 
List  price  SO  cents;  mailing  price  96  cents. 
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The  actual  data  of  the  farming  business  on 
these  farms  would  be  gathered  and  inter- 
preted,  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  con- 
sidered, the  cost  involved  in  preparing  the 
land  for  the  various  crops,  the  cost  of  seed- 
ing, cultivating,  and  irrigating.  Next  in  or- 
der would  be  a  consideration  of  the  capital 
invested  in  tools  and  machinery,  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  the  same  owing  to  their 
wear  and  tear:  the  cost  of  harvesting  crops, 
the  market  for  the  crops,  the  cost  of  the  haul 
to  the  market  or  shipping  point,  freight 
rates,  would  he  important  items  in  the  big" 
problem.  Next  would  be  considered  the 
gross  and  net  incomes  from  the  sale  of 
products.  Then  would  follow  a  considera- 
tion of  the  most  profitable  crop,  the  cost  of 
keeping  land  up  l"  lts  maximum  produc- 
tivity standard  lor  each  kind  of  crop.  The 
pupils  then  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  percentage 
"i  net  income  on  the  capital  invested. 
They  could  compute  the  wages  for  the  man 
owning  ami  at  the  same  time  working'  on 
the  farm,  cost  of  the  living  of  the  family 
on  the  farm.  Alter  all  tacts  were  in  they 
could  determine  whether  or  not  the  owner 
of  the  farm  realized  a  .fair  wage  for  his 
labor,  interest  on  capital  invested,  and 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  profit  over 
and  above  wages  and  interest.  From  this 
kind  of  work  the  class  could  proceed  to  a 
Study  of  the  market  reports  ot  prices,  sup- 
ply and  demand,  with  a  view  to  better  plan- 
ning in  the  future.  They  could  consider 
such  questions  as  the  following:  Because 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  a  particular  product 
this  year  ami  because  a  high  price  is  offered 
for  the  same,  will  it  be  good  judgment  to 
raise  a  large  amount  of  that  particular  crop 
next  year?  What  products  show  largest 
variation?     What  least  variation?  etc. 

1 1  arithmetic  is  to  retain  its  old  time 
emphasis,  and  J  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  should,  it  must  be  a  more  powerful  and 
irate  instrument  for  the  pupil  to  use  in 
controlling  his  world.  No  teacher  wdio  is 
able  t"  grasp  the  idea  of  making'  the 
mathematics  of  arithmetic  primarily  an  in- 
strument in  solving  the  child's  home  and 
communit)  problems  can  fail  to  succeed  in 
the  course  1  have  suggested.  There  would 
be  no  lack  of  problems.  Idle  question  would 
In',  what  community  problems  to  choose 
among  the  many. 

The  Cost  of  Education 
In  addition  to  the  mathematical  applica- 
tion to  farm  problems  there  are  the  school 
garden  problems.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  problems  in  the  elements  of 
citizenship  requiring  arithmetical  interpre- 
tation. Children  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th 
grades  could  well  undertake  such  investiga- 
tions as  the  cost  of  their  schooling  to  their 
parents  and  their  consequent  obligation  to 
their  families.  Let  the  problem  develop  in 
some  such  way  as  the  following:  What  does 
it  cost  my  father  to  keep  me  in  school? 
What  will  it  cost  him  until  I  shall  be  able 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  or  of  the  high  school?  Data  could 
be  gathered  for  the  different  grades  and 
estimates  made.  Of  course  the  cost  would 


MAKE  THE  SUBJECT  MORE  INTERESTING 

w 

KI'.STKR'S  AXCIRNT    HISTORY  follows  in  detail  the  Recom- 
mendations   of   the    Committee    of    Five, — the    latest    authoritative 
statement  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

A 

E 

very    paragraph    in    the   book   is   INTERESTING,   and    both    the 
language    and    content    can    be    easily    understood    by    first    year 
students. 
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iographies  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  have  been   made  a 
special  and  pleasing  feature. 

C 
I 

tudies  of  institutions  have  been   made  less  prominent.     Constitu- 
tional details  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

T 

ime  and  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  life  of  the  people 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

E 

E 

very  war  that  means  little  to  students  has  been  either  omitted  or 
much  reduced  in  treatment. 

N 

m 

'S 

egard   for   the   ability   of   the   students — children   of   fourteen — has 
been  shown  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  treatment. 

T 

pecial   care  has   been   taken   to  present  pictures   of   practically   all 
the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity.     The  personal  side  of  his- 
tory has  been  emphasized. 

• 
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vary  with  each  family.  The  cost  would  also 
increase  as  the  child  grows  older.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  would  enter  into 
this  problem :  What  does  it  cost  my  father 
for  my  clothes,  food,  house  room,  books  and 
school  materials,  luxuries  and  entertain- 
ments? There  are  three  other  children  in 
the  family  that  must  be  educated,  each  will 
cost  at  least  as  much  as  I.  My  father's  in- 
come or  salary  or  wage  is  so  much.  He  has 
other  expenses  besides  that  needed  to  care 
for  and  educate  his  children.  He  must  keep 
himself  and  mother.  What  per  cent  of  his 
income  is  going  to  my  support  and  school- 
ing? What  can  I  do  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penditures for  me?  Father  should  be  lay- 
ing aside  something  in  investments  or  in  in- 
surance for  old  age.  What  can  I  earn  while 
I  go  to  school  and  how  should  I  spend  my 
earnings?  By  the  time  I  have  finished  the 
high  school  I  shall  have  cost  my  father  so 
much.  How  much  must  I  earn  to  make  the 
investment  a  good  one?  And  still  the  prob- 
lem grows.  How  much  have  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  contributed  to  my 
education?  There  may  be  no  definite  way 
of  rendering  this  back  to  the  community  and 
State  but  I  must  watch  every  opportunity 
to  serve  as  a  citizen. 

The  children  could  investigate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cost  of  living,  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  buy  or  rent  a  house,  cost  of  lighting, 
water,  fuel,  telephone,  street  car  or  other 
transportation,  garbage  disposal,  etc. 

\  \rv\  profitable  study  might  be  made  of 
the  school  budget  to  ascertain  the  percent- 
age-- of  cost  the  various  branches  and  de- 


partments of  the  school  are  of  the  whole. 
The  arithmetic  of  local  improvement  dis- 
tricts including  methods  of  assessment,  etc., 
could  be  used.  All  of  these  matters  are 
very  close  to  the  interests  of  the  grammar 
grade  boys.  The  domestic  science  work 
would  afford  an  excellent  field  for  the  girls' 
arithmetical   work. 

If,  then,  we  could  make  problems  of  the 
sort  that  I  have  indicated  the  basis  of  ap- 
plied arithmetic  and  the  problems  in  the 
books  of  secondary  importance,  to  be  used 
only  incidentally  and  for  drill  purposes,  the 
prescribed  course  in  arithmetic,  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  prescribed  course 
would  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  four  fundamental  operations  upon 
whole  numbers,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. 

2.  The  simple  equation  involving  whole 
numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions, 
and   one   unknown   quantity. 

3.  (a)  A  few  simple  and  common  applica- 
tions of  the  foregoing  number  combinations, 
such  as  buying,  selling,  discount  for  cash, 
interest  after  30  or  90  days,  simple  promis- 
sory note  with  and  without  partial  pay- 
ments, simple  bank  accounts,  measuring 
various  articles  of  consumption  and  home 
constructs  in. 

(b)  A  few  simple  applications  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  mathematics,  such  as  the 
square,  the  parallelogram,  triangle,  cube, 
prism,  pyramid,  etc. 

Wre  shall  solve  the  problems  involved  in 
our  attempts  to  expand  the  school  if  we 
hold     persistently     to     our     conception     of 
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knowledge  as  instrumental,  and  then  we 
must  remember  that  knowledge  as  instru- 
ment cannot  be  prepared  and  laid  away  a 
very  long  time  before  it  is  used.  The  high 
school  cannot  be  justified  in  demanding 
that  the  elementary  school  shall  develop  in- 
strumental knowledge  beyond  the  child's 
present  needs  and  ability  to  use  such  knowl- 
edge either  in  the  school  or  the  community. 
Such  an  over  emphasis  of  preparatory  in- 
strumental knowledge  results  in  acquiring" 
a  lot  of  dead  mechanism  and  inert  junk  by 
the  memoriter  process.  The  high  school  is 
not  absolved  from  developing  its  own  in- 
struments. As  a  matter  of  fact  instrumental 
knowledge  which  is  kept  bright  and  func- 
tional in  the  grades  by  use  and  apprecia- 
tion is  the  best  preparation  for  successful 
work  later  in  the  high  school. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
number  of  branches  taught  as  it  is  to  the 
prescribed  packing  of  many  things  into  each 
branch.  This  packing  follows  the  vague 
and  very  uncertain  criterion  of  "What  a 
child  ought  to  know  in  general."  And  as  a 
consequence  each  branch  expands  by  a  pro- 
cess of  addition.  Now  we  must  eliminate 
much  that  has  been  added  in  this  way  by 
applying  the  functional  test.  What  you  and 
I  remember  of  the  mathematical  side  of 
arithmetic  are  those  portions  we  have  used. 
What  we  remember  and  what  the  children 
remember  should  have  far  more  significance 
in  instruction  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  We 
remember  what  we  have  assimilated,  not 
what  we  have  merely  memorized,  and  we  as- 
similate what  proves  to  be  instrumental  in 
our   individual   and   social   adjustments. 

Time  forbids  the  discussion  at  length  of 
other  branches  of  the  elementary  school. 
Each  branch  is  a  separate  problem  in  itself. 
Its  present  prescriptive  massiveness  may 
be  much  reduced  and  its  value  greatly  in- 
creased by  applying  the  instrumental  test. 
In  such  subjects  as  history  and  English 
much  can  be  done  in  eliminating  the  rub- 
bish handed  down  in  text  books  and  yet 
save  those  portions  of  history  that  are 
eloquent  with  heroism  and  ideals  and  those 
portions  of  literature  that  are  beautiful  and 
inspiring.  If  this  were  done  history  and 
literature  would  become  far  better  instru- 
ments in  meeting  the  individual  and  social 
needs  of  the  child.  We  must  persistently 
seek  what  is  at  the  same  time  best  for  the 
child  today  and  best  for  him  tomorrow. 

Problem  Instruction 
But  the  readjustment  of  the  course  of 
study  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  will 
only  partially  solve  the  problem.  Merely 
furnishing  the  appropriate  pabulum  for  the 
child's  individual  and  social  development 
will  not  suffice.  Our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion must  throw  the  child  into  the  adjust- 
ment situation.  If  our  present  day  psychol- 
ogy can  mean  anything  for  instruction  it 
must  mean  that  the  child  should  be  placed 
in  the  adjustment  or  problem  situation.  At 
present  he  is  stimulated  in  many  ways  but 
his  responses  are  relatively  too  meagre  and 
unsustained  to  cause  him  to  make  funda- 
mental adjustments.  The  one  really  im- 
portant contribution  of  Montessori  consists 


in  her  ability  to  secure  sufficiently  sustained 
and  progressive  self  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  result  in  problem  solving. 

The  Teacher  and  Study  Activities 

It  is  an  old  and  well  founded  tradition 
with     us     that    the    child     should    be    put 
seriously  to  his  books  as  early  as  the  third 
grade.     It   is   held   that  he  should  learn  to 
study  effectively  in  order  that  he  may  re- 
cite well.    Much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  recitation  but  little,  and  only 
of  late  years,  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  study.     In  our  cities  where  any  kind 
of   grading   system    is   possible   usually   the 
worst    possible    arrangement    is    made    for 
effective  study.     Each  room  contains  either 
A  and  B  divisions,  one-half  year  apart,  or 
A  and  B  divisions  of  the  same  attainment. 
The  A  division  recites  while  the  B' division 
is  supposed  to  study  and  vice  versa.     The 
more  interesting  the  A  division's  recitation 
becomes,    the    less    effectively    can    the    B 
division    study.     In    answer   to   this    state- 
ment it  is  asserted  that  one  division  learns 
much  by  hearing  the  other  recite.    Granted. 
But  what  is  one  division  trying  to  do  while 
the   other  recites?     What  of  the  habits  of 
study  they  are  forming?    What  of  the  habits 
of  attention  and  of  sustained  activity  ?    The 
recitation    under    such    conditions    becomes 
too  much  a  teacher's  performance,  too  much 
a  process  of  pumping  for  what  is  not.     In 
desperation  the  teacher  requires  the  pupils 
to  carry  their  books  home  to  study,  but  in 
the  average  home  the  conditions  for  effec- 
tive study  are  still  worse.    We  must  settle 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
study  and  recitation.     Is  the  study  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  the  recitation,  or  is  it  partly 
for   its   own   sake?     Is   the   recitation   also 
partly  for  the  sake  of  effective  study?     If 
the  study  period  is  important  then  to  that 
extent    why    should    it    not    receive    a    cor- 
responding attention  from  the  teacher  in  ar- 
ranging   the    best    possible    conditions    for 
effective    study?      Study    is    an    activity    in 
which  the  teacher  must  not  lead,  but  if  she 
is  not  compelled  to  hear  recitations  all  day 
she  can  do  much  to  make  it  more  effective. 
She  should  not  do  the  work  for  the  children 
but   see   that   they    do   it.     She    should    see 
that  they  have  facilities  with  which  to  work, 
that  she  herself  and  pupils  "do  not  disturb 
other  pupils  in  study.     If  she  could  be  with 
her  pupils  in  study,  much  of  the  mere  test- 
ing process  of  the  recitation  could  be  dis- 
pensed  with,    for   she   would   know   before 
hand  something  of  the  status  of  each  child's 
acquisitions.     If  the  teacher  could  be  more 
with   the   children   in   their  study  activities 
she    would   learn    more   of   their   individual 
characteristics   and   thereby   be   better   able 
to    minister    to    their    needs.      The    study 
periods     should    be    the    teacher's    busiest 
periods  of  the  day.     It  is  therefore  funda- 
mental that  all  the  pupils  under  one  teacher 
and  in  one  room  should  as  far  as  possible 
study  at  the  same  time  and  recite  at  the 
same  time.     Perhaps  such  an  arrangement 
would   necessitate  reducing  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  but  that  step  would  be 
in   the   interest  of  education  under  present 
conditions. 


If  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  for 
realizing  the  instrumental  values  in  ele- 
mentary education  are  correct,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  our  system  of  grading  and  instruc- 
tion must  be  changed  to  meet  the  demands. 
A  less  formal  course  of  study  requires  less 
formal  instruction.  To  do  such  work  in 
arithmetic  as  I  have  indicated  requires  the 
child  not  only  to  solve  problems  assigned  to 
him  by  the  teacher  but  to  be  active  in  search 
for  problems  himself,  and  he  must  see  how 
one  problem  suggests  the  next.  All  this 
requires  an  added  emphasis  upon  the  work- 
ing activities  rather  than  upon  the  passive 
absorption  activities  of  the  school.  If  we 
persistently  ask  the  question  what  are  the 
instrumental  values  required  in  the  child's 
individual  and  social  adjustments  we  shall 
have  a  tangible  working  formula  by  which 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  our  instruction  as 
well  as  the  course  of  study. 


MADERA   COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

Aladera  county,  whose  annual  teachers'  insti- 
tute has  just  been  held,  illustrates  the  general 
growth  in  wealth  and  population  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  valley.  Very 
rapidly  the  large  estates  are  being  subdivided 
and  new  towns  and  schools  are  starting  up  on 
every*  side. 

One  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  stand- 
ards of  rural  education  that  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Craig  Cunningham,  has  es- 
tablished. His  rural  schools  are  getting  the  very 
best  of  his  attention,  and  he  is  rinding  for  them 
a  high  grade  of  teachers.  Practically  without  ex- 
ception, his  teachers  are  alert,  energetic,  well 
trained  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  every  op- 
portunity for  progress. 

The  rural  trustees  of  Madera  county  are  voting 
from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  one-teacher  school  houses.  These 
buildings  are  models  of  their  kind.  They  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  country  and  con- 
tribute to  the  general  air  of  prosperity. 

The  little  town  of  Madera  has  a  new  $S0,000 
grammar  school,  strictly  modern  in  every  respect, 
and  a  thriving  high  school  as  well. 

Superintendent  Cunningham's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture involve  two  things  of  interest  to  the  whole 
State.  First,  he  proposes  to  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  extension  work  by  the  Madera  high 
school.  This  work,  which  will  be  something  like 
that  done  by  the  Chico  Normal  School,  will  have 
as  its  principal  feature  the  making  of  every 
nearby  rural  school  into  a  social  center  for  its 
neighborhood.  The  high  school  will  send  out, 
through  its  faculty  and  student  body,  programs 
for   the   local   organizations. 

Superintendent  Cunningham  is  also  planning 
the  establishment  of  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic art  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  under 
supervision.  He  proposes  to  demonstrate  that 
by  the  co-operation  of  neighboring  districts  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  these  subjects  at  a 
very  low  cost  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  of  his 
county.  This  is  one  step  more  in  the  march  of 
progress  and  one  that  will  be  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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Editorial 


The  State  Education  Commissioners 

Will   C.   Wood,   Miss  Shallenberger  and 

Mr.  Snyder  arc,  as  the  printers  used  to  say, 
"Down  to  cases."  They  are  working  the 
lower  levels  of  t lie  educational  mines.  The 
result  of  their  work  will  soon  begin  to  show 
.hi  the  surface.  The  initiation  of  any  new 
phase  of  educational  work  must  be  neces- 
sarily slow.  We  hope  that  every  progres- 
sive step  the  commissioners  make  will  be 
met  with  honest  discussion — opposition  it 
ii y.  There  are  no  points  of  progress 
lost  in  friction  of  the  honest,  intelligent 
sort.  County  hoards  of  education,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  citizens  generally 
should  not  take  the  bulletin  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  the  final  word — as  the  gospel 
truth.  Even  the  higher  criticism  has  im- 
proved on  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  so 
the  higher  criticism  may  result  in  better 
educational  creeds.  We  do  not  mean  the 
criticism  that  will  hamper  the  commission- 
ers in  their  work.  We  mean  constructive 
criticism.  We  are  sure  the  commissioners 
will    welcome    such    criticism    even    though 

it  be  severe. 

*  *    * 

Sharpening  the  Edge  of  Honesty 

The  edge  of  honesty  needs  to  be  sharp- 
ened. There  is  a  new  valuation  put  upon 
all  forms  of  honesty.  The  man  with  the 
right  mental  attitude  will  place  a  comparat- 
ively small  value  on  "Thou  shalt  not  steal 
thy  neighbor's  purse,"  but  a  large  value  on 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal  anything."  An  up- 
te  man  must  be  honest  in  his  work. 
A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  a  build- 
er, a  stenographer,  a  teacher,  can't  afford  to 
be  dishonest  in  anything.  The  man  who 
advocates  a  dishonest  .belief  whether  in  re- 
ligion, politics  or  education,  should  be 
silenced.  For  instance,  a  teacher  who  rec- 
ommends  a  hook  for  adoption  that  he  knows 
to  he  bad,  is  worse  than  the  man  who 
actuall)  Steals  a  1 k.  There  is  a  new- 
angle  on  honest)  to, lay.  The  final  word 
is.   "Thou    shall    not    possess   that    for   which 

thou  has  not  given  an  equivalent." 

*  »    * 

Parental  Legislation  Needed 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  in  the 
Charter  Day  address  at  the  University  of 
California  gave  a  new  twist  to  progressive 


legislation.  It  must  have  pleased  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Llurk  to  note  the  absence  of  scholas- 
ticism and  the  presence  of  the  up-to-date 
parental  education  that  he  is  upholding  in 

ins  various  bulletins. 

*  *    * 

The  N.  E.  A. 

Every  teacher  in  California  should  loyal- 
ly support  the  movement  tor  the  meeting 
oi  the  i\.  E.  A.  in  Oakland  in  1915.  Super- 
intendent Barker  has  taken  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter with  great  energy  and  will  work  not 
only  hard  but  with  intelligence  to  make 
the  meeting  the  most  notable  one  ever  held 
in  the  West. 

*         £        * 

New!  New!  New! 

the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  un- 
der direction  of  Richard  Faulkner,  in  San 
Francisco  has  girls  and  boys  of  the  grades 
working  out  the  problems  of  vocational 
education— sewing,  cooking,  carpentry  work, 
typewriting — in  tact,  it  is  almost  a  poly- 
technic school.  It  is  but  a  type.  There  are 
thousands  of  schools  breaking  away  from 
the  old  courses  of  study.  The  Horace  Mann 
also  has  the  intermediate  high  and  depart- 
mental work.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
step  more  to  take ;  that,  is  to  break  up  the 
class  system,  and  the  old  text  book  idea, 
and  the  the  Horace  Mann  will  be  a  typical 
school  representing  in  its  actual  work  the 
modern  theories  of  education.  Will  it  work? 
Is  it  the  best  for  the  children?  The  preju- 
diced man  will  answer  yes  or  no  according 
to  his  prejudice.  The  wise  man  will  wait 
for  definite  results  before  he  decides  defin- 
itely and  finally. 

*  *    * 

Hyatt  vs.  Ware 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Ed- 
ward Hyatt  has  announced  that  he  will  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  Allison  Ware, 
president  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School, 
has  announced  that  he  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office.  Under  the  law  all  candidates 
for  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  be  placed 
on  the  tickets  without  party  designation. 
The  State  is  to  be  congratulated  indeed  if 
in  the  contest  for  an  elective  office,  men  of 
such  fine  educational  types  as  Superinten- 
dent Hyatt  and  Allison  Ware  place  their 
respective  claims   for  the  office  before  the 

people  on  a  non-partisan  basis. 

*  *    * 

Dr.  Winship 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  the  "good  scout"  of  the 
educational  press,  issued  March  12  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Journal  of  Education  devoted 
to  the  great  meeting  at  Richmond  of  the 
I  lepartment  of  Superintendence.  Dr.  Win- 
ship is  making  a  lecture  tour  of  the  coast, 
lie  spoke  before  the  Fresno  meeting  of  the 
C.  T.  A.  and  before  the  teachers  of  the  San 
Francisco  school  department  under  direc- 
tion of  Roncovieri.  Dr.  Winship  always 
has  a  message  for  teachers  and  he  delivers 
it    in   an   effective   manner. 

*  *    * 

Advocating  a  New  Speller 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  clear- 
ed the  way  for  the  consideration  of  text 
hooks.  It  i.s  reported  that  a  new  speller 
will  he  considered.     This  is  fortunate.     Any 


change  from  the  present  speller  would  be 
an  improvement.  What  the  teachers  need 
is  a  book  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  teach- 
ing spelling — word  lists — a  well-graded 
book  like  the  one  compiled  by  Miss  Alice 
Rose  Power  of  the  Edison  School,  San 
Francisco.  This  is  a  book  that  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  out  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia but  in  other  States.  Thousands  of 
copies  have  been  used  in  Penna  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
merit  is  equal  that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  do  as  it  did  in  the  Jones  and 
McClymonds  arithmetic — give  preference 
to  the  local  author.  The  various  represen- 
tatives of  the  book  companies  should,  in 
a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  boost  the  good 
qualities  of  Miss  Power's  speller.  She  has 
secured  from  the  publishers  all  the  rights 
of  California,  and  so  it  becomes  entirely  a 
home  industry  product.  Sometimes  it  pays 
better  to  help  than  to  fight — the  path  ol 
least  resistance  has  often  brought  people 
quickest  to  the  goal.  The  selection  of  the 
Power's  Graded  Speller  would  not  only  be 
of  great  service  to  the  teachers  and  the 
children  of  the  State,  but  it  would  be  a 
splendid  recognition  of  one  of  California's 
teachers,  who  has  unselfishly  worked  for  the 

betterment  of  educational  affairs. 

*  *    * 

Teachers  Complain  of  Text  Books 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  at  Stockton  have  taken 
up  the  matter  of  improving  the  public 
school  system.  During  the  last  conference 
held  by  them,  the  principals  declared  that 
one  handicap  upon  all  teachers  was  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  text  books  in  use.  The  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  used  in  California 
schools,  came  in  for  severe  criticism.  And 
it  deserved  it.  For  it  is  not  a  history  at  all, 
but  a  contemptible  compilation  that  a  hack- 
writer should  be  ashamed  to  own  as  his 
handiwork.  And  there  are  other  text  books 
almost  as  bad. 

Now  that  the  State  is  printing  all  text 
books  for  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  choice 
to  be  made  by  boards  of  education  or  super- 
intendents of  schools,  it  is  highly  essential 
that  better  books  by  better  authors  replace 
the  ones  now  distributed.  .  The  State  Board 
of  Education  itself  is  thoroughly  alive  to 
this  necessity  and  is  ready  to  examine  new 
text  books  submitted  to  it,  and  adopt  them 
for  school  use  if  they  are  better  than  those 
the  schools  now  have. 

We  think  there  must  be  men  and  women 
in  California  who  are  thoroughly  capable 
of  preparing  high-class  text  books  for  use 
in  the  study  of  history,  English,  mathe- 
matics and  the  elements  of  physical  science. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  in  the 
market  ready  to  buy  that  kind  of  goods. — 
Editorial  from  S.  F.  Examiner. 

*  *    * 

To  Teachers: 

Hugh  Baldwin  writes:  "Have  teachers 
who  have  changed  names,  by  due  process 
of  matrimony,  give  maiden  name  when  they 
want  their  teaching  histories  searched  out." 
As  usual  Hugh  Baldwin  is  right,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  avoid  causing  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  making  up  records. 
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Prizes  For  Plans  And 
Essays 


Realizing  the  difficulties,  inconveniences  and 
expense  that  have  attended  the  wrong  planning 
and  laying  out  of  cities  and  various  sites,  H.  C. 
Cutting  and  W.  H.  Wernse  evidently  intend  to 
profit  by  these  former  mistakes,  and  gather  prop- 
er suggestions  and  schemes,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  from  the  public  at  large  for  the  division 
of  their  Richmond  Canal  property.  As  a  recom- 
pense for  the  plans  and  essays  Mr.  Cutting  asks 
for,  he  is  offering  prizes  totalling  $12,000,  to  go 
to  those  who  send  in  the  best  plans  and  the  most 
logical  essays  therefor.  These  prizes  are  liberal, 
and  certainly  a  good  inducement. 


Proper   Planning   Insures   Future   Success 

The  work  is  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  City  Planning  Exhibit  which  opened  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Oakland  on  the  13th  of 
at  the  City  Hall  in  Oakland  on  the  13th  of 
March.  Likewise  San  Francisco  expects  to  profit 
from  a  display  of  materials  that  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  method  and  means  of  planning  and 
laying  out  cities,  and  accordingly  all  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  exhibit  of  "Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  City  Planning"  which  the  civic 
organizations  have  joined  together  to  bring  from 
New  York,  and  which  will  open  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Federal  Hotel  on  March  27th. 

The  material  which  is  being  brought  out  here 
from  the  East  comprises  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  medals,  diagrams  and  pla- 
cards showing  what  the  foremost  cities  of  the 
world,  large  and  small,  have  done  to  solve  their 
city  planning  problems.  This  material  was  col- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York.  Whtrever  there 
was  something  to  be  learned,  the  New  York  City 
officials,  who  organized  the  exhibits,  sent  for  in- 
formation and  particularly  for  visual  representa- 
tion. 

A  Good  Solution 

By  inviting  the  mind  of  the  public  to  aid  them 
in  the  solution  of  how  to  lay  out  their  Rich- 
mond Canal  Subdivision,  Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr. 
Wernse  are  going  to  get  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. That  is  certain.  That  the  remarkably 
strategic  location  of  the  property  deserves  it,  is 
also  certain.  Sittiated  at  the  head  of  the  new 
government  channel  of  the  harbor  of  Richmond, 
its  location  makes  it  so  valuable  and  important 
to  the  future  traffic  and  business  problems  of 
Richmond,  that  some  of  the  engineers  of  the 
City  Planning  Exhibit,  experts  of  national  repu- 
tation, have  declared  the  site  must  in  time  be- 
come almost  priceless.  The  planning  contest 
promises  to  be  an  interesting  one,  furnishing 
very  instructive  amusement,  and  valuable  prize 
rewards   that  will   induce  many  to   enter  it. 


have  you  entered 
the  Planning  Contest? 

$12,000.00  in  prizes 

$5000.00— first  prize 
$7000.00-«other  prizes 

The  planning  contest  to  subdivide  the  logical  business  center  and  the 
best  part  of  Richmond's  waterfront  is  attracting  universal  attention. 
We  received  requests  for  charts  and  maps  from  hundreds  of  people — 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  business  men,  physicians,  dentists  and  many 
business  women  and  school  teachers. 

$5000.00 
for  the  best  suggestion 

how  to  subdivide  our  property,  which  is  similar  to  San  Francisco's 
embarcadero  and  the  business  part  of  Market,  Mission  and  California 
streets. 

This  is  not  an  advertising  scheme  to  sell  property  for  there  isn't  a  lot  for  sale 

in  this  tract. 

Our  main  object  is  to  secure  the  best  idea  possible  for  the  subdivision  of  this 

tract. 

As  it  wont  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter  this  contest  we  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  to 

submit  us  some  of  your  suggestions.     We  are  willing  to  pay  for  every  good 

suggestion  submitted. 

We  Furnish  Maps,  Charts  and  Full 
Instructions  Free 

This  May  Help  You  in  Your   Planning 

Visit  the  City  Planning  Exhibit  at  the  Oakland  City  Hall  from  March 
13  to  March  22.  It  has  just  arrived  from  New  York,  where  it  at- 
tracted nation-wide  attention.  It  embodies  the  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  world.  By  attending  this  exhibit 
you  have  all  this  knowledge  at  your  hand,  and  your  task  will  become 
very  easy  indeed.     Admission  free. 

We  appeal  to  young  men  and  women  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
business  men,  professional  men,  societies,  clubs  and  all  level-headed 
people  who  observe  and  do  not  go  through  life  with  their  eyes  shut. 

These  Are   the   Prizes 

$5,000  for  the  best  plan  suggested. 

5  prizes  of  $1,000  for  the  next  best  suggestions. 

$500  to  the  person  who  will  write  the  best  and  most  logical  essay  on 

the  development  of  Richmond  within  the  next  ten  years. 

5  prizes  of  $100  each  for  the  next  five  best. 

$500  to  the  person  who  will  write  the  best  essay  on  this  property 

being  the  logical  business  center  of  Richmond. 

5  prizes  of  $100  for  the  five  next  best. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  use  any  or  all  of  the  plans,  or  a  portion  of 

any  or  all  of  them,  because  we  think  even  the  best  plans  might  be 

improved  by  a  composite  plan  made  up  of  ideas  drawn  from  the  many 

which  will  be  submitted.     The  prize  money  will  be  paid  in  Richmond 

real  estate,  which  is  even  better  than  gold  dollars. 

The  judges  will  be  announced  in  this  paper  later. 

We  furnish  charts,  maps  and  full  instructions,  free. 

Send  for  them  today — now. 

Watch  this  paper  for  hints  and  suggestions. 

Contest  closes  May  20,  1914. 

H.  C.  CUTTING 

777,  779,  781,  783  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Member  Richmond  Industrial  Commission. 


COUPON: 

Send    me    charts,     maps     and     full     instructions     about    your 
Planning  Contest. 

Name   

Address 

W.  J.  E. 
3.25 
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Wild  Flowers  For  The 
Exposition 

The  wild  flowers  of  California  are  fam- 
ous the  wide  world  over  and  justly  so.  Then 
what  could  be  mure  appropriate,  more  truly 
Californian,  than  to  have  a  wild  flower  ex- 
lubit  for  every  month  of  the  exposition? 
Every  month  of  the  year  in  California  has 
its  measure  of  bloom.  Jn  certain  months, 
the  measure  is  heaped  up  and  running  over. 
\ini  such  beauty  and  such  myriads  of  form 
and  riots  of  color!  We  want  an  exhibit  of 
fresh  wild  flowers  from  February  to  De- 
cember, and  I  know  we  shall  get  it. 

\\  e  shall  make  this  a  most  entertaining 
object  lesson  in  botany  and  not  neglect  to 
pros  ln>me  a  lesson  in  conservation.  The 
wild  flowers  of  California  should  be  pro- 
tected,  not  ruthlessly  gathered  and  thrown 
carelessly  aside.  The  bloom  must  be  left 
that  flowers  may  reseed.  If  we  can  get  this 
fundamental  fact  to  the  schools  of  the  state, 
we  shall  have  taken  one  good,  long  stride 
t>  awards   o  inservation. 

1  first  heard  of  this  proposed  exhibit  at 
the  Nature  Study  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  (  lakland.  -Mrs.  De  Veer  of  the  Oak- 
land Museum  presented  the  plan.  She  said 
that  .Mrs.  C.  E.  Cunningham  of  Antioch  had 
started  the  work.  1  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham in  regard  to  the  matter  and  received  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  the  work. 

1   have  decided  to  give  the  parts  of  her 


letter  that  deal  with  the  general  outlines 
of  the  subject.  As  1  see  it  now*,  the  work 
must  be  financed  and  then  it  must  be  handled 
through  the  schools  of  the  state.  Miss  East- 
w  i  iod  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  gives  the 
plan  her  cordial  support  and  will  give  all 
the  time  and  energy  to  it  that  she  can  spare. 
The  financial  side  of  it  will  not  be  very 
great.  1  will  now  let  Mrs.  Cunningham  give 
the  story  in  her  own  words: 

"I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  tell 
you  what  my  plan  is  regarding  this  exhibit. 
The  idea  is  not  wholly  my  own,  though  a 
suggestion  may  have  been  dropped  in  one 
of  my  lectures  that  led  to  it.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Botanical  Society  at  one 
of  their  regular  meetings,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  look  into  the  prospect 
of  having  fresh  wild  flowers  at  the  exposi- 
tion throughout  the  entire  season  of  the  ex- 
position. At  the  next  meeting  it  was  learn- 
ed that  space  could  be  secured  free,  but  no 
appropriation  of  any  kind  made  out  of  the 
general  fund.  In  order  to  make  a  scientific 
exhibit,  the  Botanical  Society  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  having  an  experienced  botanist 
in  charge  who  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
varieties  named  and  labeled.  As  that  was 
not  possible'  for  the  society,  it  was  decided 
to  give  me  full  authority  to  secure  aid  from 
whatever  source  I  could,  and  carry  out  my 
scheme  in  my  own  manner,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  an}-  scientific  aid  the  society  could 
give.  At  my  suggestion  a  circular  was  sent 
to  every  county  superintendent  in  the  state 
announcing  our  purpose  and  asking  aid  in 


making  a  pupils'  collection  of  pressed  and 
painted  specimens." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  goes  on  to  tell  of  her 
work  with  women's  clubs,  with  county  sup- 
erintendents and  with  various  educational 
bodies.     She  is   trying  to  get  the  idea  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  state,  especially  the 
women's;    clubs    and    educational    organiza- 
tions.   I  have  brought  out  this  article  in  an 
educational  journal  because  I  feel  that  this 
proposed    exhibit    is   primarily    educational 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  educational  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  take  it  up  and  use  it  well 
and  wisely  for  the  children  of  the  state. 
LOUISA  McDERMOTT, 
1223  O'Farrell  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and   Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2     10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 


763    MISSION    ST. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


The  Holden  Book  Covers 


Unfinished  Leatherette  Material 


Waterproof 


Germproof 


Guaranteed  for  a  Full  School  Year 


Removes  the  objections  of  Parents  in  having  Soiled  and  Filthy  Books  transferred 

Removes  the  Complaints  of  Taxpayers  by  Reducing  the  Large 
Annual  Outlay  for  Free  Text-Books 

Removes  the  Danger  of  Disease  Transmission,  which  protection 
Every  pupil  is  fairly  entitled  to 

ADOPTED  BY  OVER  2500  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

San  Francisco  Agents:  The  Milton  Bradley  Company 

Samples  Free 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  this  journal,  the  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  in  Alaska  finally  passed  Congress, 
and  on  March  12  received  the  signature  of  the 
President  and  became  a  law  of  the  land.  The 
act,  which  carries  an  appropriation  of  $35,000,000, 
passed  both  houses  of  Congress  by  substantial 
majorities,  meeting  with  no  opposition  except  in 
some  minor  particulars. 

Secretary  Lane,  a  group  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stood  around  the  President  as  he 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  act.  President  Wilson 
was  in  a  happy  mood  as  he  signed,  and,  laying 
one  sourvenir  pen  aside  to  use  another,  smilingly 
remarked;     "I'll  change  engines." 

The  President  then  made  a  brief  speech,  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  the  expedition  with 
which  the  measure  had  been  perfected,  and  de- 
claring that  it  was  with  the  greatest  personal 
pleasure  that  he  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
"extend  the  hand  of  real  helpfulness  and  brother- 
hood to  Alaska." 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  bill,  Secre- 
tary Lane  had  a  long  talk  with  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  engineers  for  the 
gigantic  task.  It  was  announced  to  the  newspaper 
men  present  that  although  Colonel  Goethals  had 
been  mentioned  for  the  work,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  will  be  through  with  the  Panama  canal  in  time 
for  the  Alaska  undertaking,  which  Secretary  Lane 
intends  to  set  in  motion  at  once. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  railroad  bill  will 
be  followed  immediately  by  the  passage  of  the 
Alaska  leasing  bill,  which  will  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Administration- 
program  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Alaska  in  the  shortest  time  compatible  with  ef- 
fective and  permanent  work.  He  added  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  assemble  the  working  force  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  that  a  map  showing  the 
proposed  routes  and  conditions  existing  along 
each  route,  is  already. being  studied  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Our  aim,"  said  Secretary  Lane,  "will  be  not 
merely  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior,  but  to  build  it  along  a  route  that 
will    develop    the    agricultural    and    mineral    re- 


sources of  the  country  so  that  we  may  have  a 
railroad  that  will  tap  large  coal  fields  and  also 
have   other   freight   to   carry." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  north  that  the  effect  of  the 
activities  under  the  new  law  will  be  to  cause  a 
movement  of  population  to  Alaska  during  the 
next  two  years  that  will  far  exceed  in  numbers 
the  great  rush  to  the  Klondike  and  to  Nome 
during  the  "boom"  period  from  1897  to  1900,  when 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fortune-seekers  de- 
parted for  the  north.  That  movement,  because  of 
the  adverse  conditions — particularly  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities — was  unquestionably  pre- 
mature, and  naturally  resulted  in  disaster  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  participants.  The  impending 
movement,  however,  because  of  the  adequate  pro- 
vision of  all  essential  public  utilities  under  the 
beneficent  legislation  of  Congress,  will  be  based 
on  as  substantial  a  foundation  as  would  be  a 
similar  movement  to  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
States,  with  the  added  advantage  of  commanding 
the  practically  unlimited  opportunities  presented 
by  the  greatest  virgin  field  of  natural  resources 
now  available  to  the  homeseeker  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  certain  that  under  the  impetus  of  the 
governmental  activities  now  being  inaugurated, 
Alaska  will  be  as  much  in  the  public  view  during 
the  next  two  years  as  Panama  has  been  during 
the  past  few  years. 

While  the  friends  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  all 
pioneer  Alaskans,  concede  to  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Lane  full  credit  for  the  splendid 
outcome  of  this  far-reaching  legislation,  yet  they 
all  feel  that  they  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada  for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  their  behalf.  By  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  Alaskan  affairs,  due  to  his  former 
residence  in  that  territory,  Senator  Pittman,  soon 
after  his  election  to  the  Senate  last  year,  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  it  was  largely  through  his  tremendous 
exertions  that  the  Alaska  bill  reached  the  White 
House  within  so  brief  a  time  after  its  introduction 
by  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Pitt- 
man has  well  earned  the  complimentary  title 
which  has  been  given  him  by  the   common  con- 


A  KEY  TO  ALASKA'S  STOREHOUSE 

THE  WESTERN  MINING  AND  DEVELOPING  COMPANY,  a  holding  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  California,  is  now  developing  a  number  of  exceedingly  at- 
tractive mining  and  industrial  enterprises  in  Alaska,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  RICH- 
EST  UNEXPLOITED   REGION   ON   THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  the  waiting  public  to  participate  in 
the  profits  accruing  from  scientifically  directed  efforts  in  the  world's  basic  industry — 
MINING. 

Since  the  last  announcement,  the  company  has  taken  an  option  on  a  quartz  mine  in 
Alaska  that  contains  $75,000  worth  of  ore  blocked  out,  and  is  just  closing  negotiations 
for  one  mile  of  valuable  placer  ground  in  one  of  the  best  districts  in  that  Territory.  These 
two  enterprises  alone  should  give  to  the  stock  of  the  company  an  actual  value  of  60  cents 
a  share. 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  corps  of 
trained  experts  and  engineers,  and  the  interests  of  Stockholders  are  safeguarded  in  every 
possible  way. 

A  limited  allotment  of  shares  is  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  50  cents  a 
share.     The    price    will    soon    be    advanced    to  55  cents. 

No  subscription  received  for  less  than  50  shares.  Discount  of  5%  for  cash.  Shares 
will  also  be  sold  on  installment — 20%  cash — and  balance  in  four  monthly  payments  of  20% 
each. 

THE  WESTERN  MINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

JOHN    M.    FAIRFIELD,    Secretary 

SUITE  310   MACD0N0UGH   BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  California 


sent  of  all  .rriends  of  our  long-neglected  northern 
possession — "the  Senator  from  Alaska."  And 
this  designation  implies  no  neglect  on  his  part 
of  his  duty  to  his  own  State  of  Nevada,  in  whose 
behalf  he  is  doing  yeoman's  service  which  has 
already  given  him  high  standing  as  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
*     #     ^ 

DIXON 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  has  a 
reputation  unequalled  by  any  other  firm  for  the 
quality  of  its  goods.  Thousands  of  teachers  and 
millions  of  students  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
Dixon  pencil  is  very  satisfactory.  The  Pacific 
Coast  branch  is  at  155  Second  street.  The  local 
representative,  with  special  reference  to  the 
schools,  is  Chas.  E.  Wehn  who  is  very  popular 
and  energetic.  Trustees  and  teachers  will  not 
regret   asking  for  a   "Dixon." 


Figure  Your  Pencil  Bill 

by  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  term,  not  by 
the  cost  per  gross. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 

are  cheaper  because  they  last  longer. 
In  proof  of  this,  will  send  you  samples 
on  request. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In    all   the   World    no    Waters   like    these 

Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA  COUNTY,   CALIFORNIA 

Hot    Mud    Baths    Naturally    Heated    and    Medicated 
Hot    and     Cold     Sulphur     Baths 

Cure    Rheumatism,    Malaria.    Stomach,    Liver   and 
Kidney    Troubles 

Open   All    Year 

Address 
J.    W.    CUTHBERT 
Wilbur     Springs,     Cal.,     via     Williams 


SHORT  HA  NED 

'TEACHERS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  METHODS 

Barnes  offers,  not  a  new  system,  but  a  new 
Method  of  Teaching  the  two  standards — Benn-Pit- 
man  and  Graham— the  product  of  twenty-five  years 
as    teachers,    reporters,    and    authors. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Business  H.  S.,  and  hundreds 
of    others     use     Barnes. 

Plan    now    for    next    year. 

FREE  paper-bound  copy  of  Brief  Course  to 
teachers   and   school    officials. 

ASK  for  catalog  of  Barnes'  Typewriting,  Instruct- 
ors,   Dictation    Books,    Dictionary,    and    note    books. 


THE       PAPWrQPUB-  CO- 
ARTHUR  J.  DfllVllEj     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


511   HOWARD   BUILDING 
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Western  School  News 

C.  S.  Smith  of.  Siskiyou  has  complied 
with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  retirement 
salary   act  and   is   now   drawing  pay  under 

its  provisions.     He  was  the  first  to  qualify. 

*  *    * 

Dr.  Anna   Nicholson  has  been  appointed 

assistant  to  the  State   Hoard  of  Education, 

instead  of  executive  secretary.    The  change 

-    made    in    order   that   her   duties   would 

not  conflict  with  Superintendent  Hyatt,  who 

is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board. 

*  v    * 

F.  G.  Sanderson,  principal  of  the  Merced 
high  school,  died  at  Monrovia  recently. 
Prof.  Sanderson  has  held  many  important 
positions  in  the  educational  field  and  his 
death    removes   one     of  our     best   qualified 

educators. 

*  *    * 

The  bond  issue  for  a  new  school  building 
for  Berkeley  was  defeated  by  the  Berkeley 
voters.     The   bonds   for   money   for   Santa 

Rosa  schools  were  also  defeated. 

*  *    * 

Santa  Rosa  has  invited  the  Bay  Section 
of  the  C.  T.  A.  to  hold  its  next  annual  meet- 
in;;'   at    Santa   Rosa,   Cal. 


1  larr  Wagner  gave  a  talk  on  Joaquin 
Miller  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Horace 
Mann   school   of   which   R.    D,    Faulkner   is 

principal,  on  Thursday,  March  12,  1914. 

*  *    * 

Now  comes  Samuel  T.  Black  claiming 
fi  irty  and  one-half  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  C.  W.  Childs  forty-one  and  one- 
half  years.  Neither  one,  however,  holds  the 
record,  for  Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke  entered  the 
San  Francisco  school  department  in  1857 
and  taught  until  December  31,  1913,  mak- 
ing a  record  of  fifty  years  of  actual  service. 
When  she  took  a  leave  of  absence  in  De- 
cember she  was  still  young  and  efficient. 

*  *    * 

J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff  is  writing  a 
series  of  very  excellent  articles  for  the  local 

press  on  California  history. 

*  *    * 

Miss  Signe  Hagelthorne  will  leave  short- 
ly for  Sweden  to  take  part"  in  a  great  sum- 
mer school  in  physical  training.  Miss 
Hagelthorne  has  [or  the  past  three  years 
had  charge  of  the  work  of  physical  training 
at   the   summer   session   of   the   University 

of  California. 

*  *    * 

The  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  has  a  splendid  article  on 
Department  of  Superintendence  meeting  at 

Richmond,  Va. 

*  *    * 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  who  has  built  up  the 
business  of  Milton    Bradley  &  Co.  on  the 


School  Library  Books 

We    can    supply  your  library 
with  books  o(  every  description 

H.'S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565Market  Street 
San  Franciftco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 
Lob  AtiRales 


Pacific  Coast,  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
ested visitors  to  the  big  Richmond  meeting 
of  Superintendence. 

*         #         * 

David  S.  Snedden  struck  a  high  keynote 

in  a  debate  on  vocational  education  at  the 

Richmond  meeting. 

*    *    * 

C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  principal  of  the  San 
Jose  High  School,  made  a  record  for  pat- 
riotic services  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  that 
should  be  highly  commended.  He  made 
an  eloquent  address  before  the  student  body 
delegates   of   the    Grand   Army    on   the   life 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  GARE 

■RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 


Tl 
s 
n 


No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Kyelids.  Illustrated  Book  in  each  Pack- 
age, Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists — 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine"— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians' Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  35c 
_  and  60c  Per  Bottle.  Murine  Bye  Salvein  Aseptic 
■Tubes.  25c  and  60c.     Murine  IS  ye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago 
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Write  Stories  for  Moving 
Picture  Plays 

New,    Spare-time    Profession    for    Men    and 

Women— One   Man   Makes   $3500 

in  Six  Months 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  which  are  being 
opened  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
offered  to  the  men  and  women  of -to-day, 
a  new  profession,  namely,  that  of  writing 
moving  picture  plays.  Producers  are  pay- 
ing from  $25  to  $150  for  each  scenario  ac- 
cepted, upon  which  they  can  build  a  photo 
play. 

$3500  in  Six  Months 

As  it  only  requires  a  few  hours'  time  to 
construct  a  complete  play,  you  can  readily 
see  the  immense  possibilities  in  this  work. 
One  man,  who  gave  the  idea  a  iryout,  writes 
that  he  earned  $3500  in  six  months.  It  is 
possiole  for  an  intelligent  person  to  meet 
wiih  equal  success. 

One  feature  of  the  business  which  should 
appeal  to  everyone,  is  that  the  work  may  be 
done  at  home  in  spare  time.  No  literary 
ability  is  required  and  women  have  as  great 
an  opportunity  as  men.  Ideas  for  plots  are 
constantly  turning  up,  and  may  be  put  in 
scenario  form  and  sold  for  a  good  price. 
Particulars    Sent    FREE 

Complete  particulars  of  this  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  profession  may  be  had 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  sending  a  post 
card   to 

Photo-Play  Association 

Box  158,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


The  Character  Builder 

By  Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher  and 
school  trustee  who  desire  to  comply 
with  the  law  on  Moral  Instruction. 
Read  Section  1703  of  the  Scool  Law, 
then  send  for  copy  of  this  book. 
445  pages,  bond  in  blue  cloth. 

Price  $2.00,  postage  paid. 

Address 
J.  J.   SHANER 

163  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

n 

T"HE  Washington  Teacher's 
Agency  will  deliver  the 
goods  and  stand  the  test  of  time, 
hundreds  of  teachers  wanted  for 
positions  in  the  West. 

ADDRESS 

Carey,  Idaho 

or 
Portland,  Oregon 


A. 

W. 

BEST 

BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

ALICE  BEST 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS         1625  CALIFORNIA 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  4175 

STREET 

Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 

Illustrating                     Sketching                     Fainting 

No  Vacations 

YOUR    SCHOOL    LIBRARY 

will  not  be  complete,  nor  will  your  pupils  get 
the  most  value  from  it  without  a  good  En- 
cyclopedia. The  only  work  especially  designed 
for  school  use  in  the  common  grades  is  the 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  language  is  plain  and  simple;  technical 
and  scientific  terms  are  avoided;  it  is  concise, 
complete  and  convenient.  Subjects  are  ar- 
ranged in  harmony  with  modern  text  books 
and   with   modern   methods   of   teaching. 

The  School  Library  Encyclopedia  consists 
of  four  large  volumes  bound  in  Half  Morocco; 
contains  over  3,000  pages,  2,000  illustrations 
and  many  half  tone  and  colored  plates. 
Adopted  in  many  California  counties.  A  set 
will  be  sent  ON  APPROVAL  to  any  School 
Principal  or  School  District  Officer.  Special 
price  per  set  delivered  at  your  nearest  Freight 
or  Express  Office  $18.00. 

C.    F.    WEBER   &   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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and  devotion  of  Lincoln  to  high  ideals.  Mr. 
Osenbaugh  then  asked  the  students  on  pur- 
ely ethical  grounds  to  give  up  the  secret 
organizations.     He  said : 

"Members  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
are  directly  opposed  to  Americanism,"  said 
Principal  Osenbaugh.  -"We  all  want  our 
school  to  be  a  true  American  school.  We 
want  our  school  to  be  cleansed  of  any  class 
or  party  distinctions. 

''These  secret  organizations  have  brought 
class  distinctions.  Will  you  cleanse  this 
school  of  any  mark  against  it? 

"All  of  those  students  who  belong  to  fra- 
ternities or  sororities  and  who  are  willing 
to  drop  their  membership  please  rise." 

A  large  number  of  the  students  rose,  and 
admitted  they  had  violated  the  State  law, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  from  member- 
ship of  the  secret  societies. 

*  *    * 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hoag,  the  writer  and  lecturer  on 
school  hygiene,  has  opened  a  clinical  laboratory, 
705  Fay  building  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  defective 
and  exceptional  children. 

Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  will  issue 
from  the  State  office  a  serviceable  Arbor 
Day  manual  this  month.  The  outdoor  work 
of  our  schools  is  of  first  importance.  This 
document  will  contribute  to  the  art,  poetry 
and  practical   side  of  school  garden   work. 

*  *    * 

Attorney-General  Webb  has  ruled  that  the 
children  in  the  normal  training  schools  are 
not  entitled  to  draw  public  school  money. 
This  will  affect  the  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Jose,  Fresno  and  Chico  normal 
schools.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
never  drawn  money  for  the  children  in  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

*  *    * 

The  Wilbur  Flot  Springs,  Colusa  county, 
is  the  best  place  in  California  to  spend  a 
few  weeks.  The  waters  are  naturally  heated 
and  medicated.     J.   W.  Cuthbert,  the  pro- 

J.  C.  Muerman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  is  making  a  special  study  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba  and 
Glenn  counties.  Prof.  Muerman  has  had 
wide  experience  as  an  educator  in  Idaho,  the 
Philippines  and  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education. 


SPECIAL  TO  TEACHERS 

Do  you  want  to  increase  your  salary?  Do  you 
have  a  talent  for  drawing?  Then  why  not  take 
a  special  course  in  drawing  from  Best's  Art 
School,  1625  California  street?  Get  a  special 
certificate  and  become  a  supervisor  in  drawing. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Best  have  a  well  equipped  school. 
The  course  includes  drawing  from  casts,  still 
life  and  life,  charcoal  with  pen  and  ink,  pastel 
and  water  color,  light  and  shade,  anatomy,  per- 
spective. The  Best  Art  School  has  excellent 
standing  with  boards  of  education  especially  with 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 
*     *     * 

State  Superintendent  Hyatt  apportioned  on 
March  3,  $2,165,616.68  to  elementary  schools,  and 
$347,724.84  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Shorthand  in  the 
—High  Schools— 


Carefully  collected  statistics  show  that 
shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
1470  cities  in  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
four  systems  or  textbooks  are  used.  The 
representation  of  the  five  leading  systems 
is   as   follows: 

System  Cities 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 720 

Benn    Pitman 275 

Graham    91 

Isaac    Pitman 88 

Munson    34 

The  remaining  29  systems  are  scattered 
among  262  cities.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  thus 
taught  in  the  high  schools  of  232  more 
cities  than  the  four  other  leading  systems 
combined. 

(Since  the  foregoing  statistics  were  compiled,  250 
cities  have  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand,  making  the 
total   970.) 

As  significantly  showing  the  recent  trend, 
where  shorthand  departments  are  being  in- 
troduced in  high  schools,  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  adopted  in  at  least  75%.  Do  you  need 
stronger   evidence   of   Gregg   leadership? 

TEACHERS'   COURSE— FREE  fg 

The  widespread  adoption  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  creating  hundreds  of  openings  for 
technically  trained  teachers.  To  enable 
teachers  to  qualify  for  these  opportunities, 
we  are  conducting  a  free  correspondence 
course.  Any  teacher  is  eligible  to  the 
course.     Ask   for   Booklet   WJE44. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York         Chicago        San  Francisco  j 


NEW   PRIMARY   BOOKS: 

Twilight  Town.     For  second  year.     40  Cents. 

by  Mary  Frances  Blaitdell,  author  of   "Boy  Blue,"    "Polly  and   Dolly,"  "  Cherry  Tree  Children," 
The  Child  Life  Readers,  etc.         (Illustrated  in  color) . 

Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends.     School  Edition.     45  Cents. 
By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.     For  third  year. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  History.     Illustrated.     50  Cents. 

By  A.  F.  Blaisdell  and  F.  K.  Ball.     For  third  or  fourth  year. 

Indian  Child  Life.     By  a  real  Indian.     Illustrated.     50  Cents. 
By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa) .     For  third  or  fourth  year. 

LITTLE,  BROWN    &    CO.,  34    Beacon  Street,  Boston 


LOCK-STEP 

IN 

EDUCATION? 

You'll    have    none 
of  this  if  you  use 

THOMPSON'S  MINIMUM 
ESSENTIALS 

Furnishing 

individual   instructions  and    tests 

in  the  essential  facts 

of 


ARITHMETIC 
LANGUAGE 
GRAMMAR 

and 

GEOGRAPHY 

(JUST  PUBLISHED) 

Sample  Sheets  sent  free  of  charge 
to  Teachers  and  School  Officials 


T  H  E. 


BREWER 


1  3  0  2     A:  U  D  I  T  O  R  I  U  M 


TEACHERS' 
A  G  E  N  C  Y 

CHICAGO 


Another  means  of  breaking  up  the 
Lock-Step  is  the  use  of  The  Musical 
Art  Series  and  Codas  which  we  will 
advertise  next  month.  In  the  mean- 
time if  you  need  some  music  for 
commencement  please  write  us. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 


717  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 
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prietor,  is  making  a  great  success  of  the 
place.  Everybody  says  of  the  springs,  "In 
all  the  world  no  waters  like  these."  AVrite 
to  J.  W.  Cuthbert,  Wilbur  Springs,  Colusa 
county,  Cal.,  for  circular. 

He       *       * 

Prof.  M.  T.  Sickal  of  San  Pablo  dropped 
dead  in  the  school  room  recently.  He  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  schools, 
and  li  .nked  forward  to  retiring  on  the  pen- 
sion  within  a  few  years.  He  was  a  good 
her.  and  belonged  to  the  type  of  school 
nun  who  taught  for  direct  results,  and  he 
w  as  able  to  get  them. 

*  *    * 

.Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lorentzen  Hughes  of  Oro- 
ville,  Cal..  has  been  appointed  lecturer  for 
the  Xew  State  Library  School  on  Art.  Mr. 
Gillis  has  done  a  service  for  the  State  in  ap- 
pi  liming  s.  i  capable  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hughes 
to  the  position  of  Art  lecturer. 

*  *     * 

Job  Wood  Jr.  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent's office  has  issued  school  statistics  on 
the  eight  southern  counties  of  the  State 
which  are  of  unusual  interest.  He  makes 
a  comparison  of  the  1904  statistics  with 
the  statistics  of  1913.  In  1913  there  were 
4,290  teachers,  a  gain  of  2,413  over  1904. 
Pupils,  143.804.  a  gain  of  69,013.  In  Los 
Angeles  county  the  gain  since  1904  has  been 
wonderful.  The  gain  in  teachers  is  467  per 
cent:  in  pupils,  481  per  cent;  in  graduates, 
409  per  cent;  in  expenses,  839  per  cent;  in 
valuation,  1,067  per  cent. 

*  *    * 

THE    GALLAGHER-MARSH    SHORTHAND 

Robt.   Gallagher,   who   conducts   the   Gallagher- 
Marsh    Business    College    in    San    Francisco    and 
who    has    succeeded    in    establishing    the    world's 
cord   for  himself  and  students  in  shorthand,  ap- 
peared  before   the   State   Board   of   Education   re- 
ly and   in  an  eloquent  address  presented  rea- 
-mis    why    his    system    of    shorthand    should    be 
adopted   for  exclusive  use  in  the  high  schools  of 
ifornia.      He    made   a   splendid   plea    for    Cali- 
1 Its.     In   closing,  he  said: 

"Don'l  say  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  Califor- 
nia that  California  is  a  great  agricultural  and 
mineral  Statr  hut  her  citizens  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  or  have  not  the  brains  to  compile  text 
books  on  the  shorthand  or  any  other  subject  for 
our  boys  and  girls,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in    the    stenographic    field    they    have    established 
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world  records  which  have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere.  Say  that  California  proposes  to 
encourage  the  compilation  of  text  books  of 
all  kinds  within  its  borders  for  its  public 
schools  according  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
the  latest  school  law,  and  that  you  propose  to 
establish  a  precedent  now  by  adopting  for  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of 
California,  Gallagher-Marsh  shorthand  system: 
first  because  of  merit;  second,  because  it  is  a 
home  industry,  its  price  being  $1.25;  third,  be- 
cause it  has  paid  fair  wages  to  the  industrial 
classes  employed  in  its  publication;  fourth,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  shorthand  stud- 
ents as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  professional 
and  business  communities  of  the  State  that  there 
should  be  but  one  first-class,  uniform  shorthand 
system;  and  fifth,  because  it  is  the  law,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  that  quality  and  price  being 
right,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  preference  to  home- 
made books.  Permit  me  to  repeat  this  last 
point.  Merit,  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  conceded; 
the  fact  that  these  books  are  compiled,  printed 
and  bound  in  California  is  undisputed  and  a  fact; 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  follow  the  law  on  the  text 
book  subject  by  excluding  from  their"  considera- 
tion any  book  on  the  subject  compiled,  printed 
and  bound  outside  of  California.  That  is  the 
law,  ladies  and  gentleman,  and  I  most  respect- 
fully request  you  to  enforce  it." 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818   Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Going  East? 

Panama  Pacific  Express 

THE  EXPOSITION  TRAIN 

Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  seen 
from  the  car  window  without  extra 
expense  for  side  trips : 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 

Pilot  Mountain 

Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake  City 

Castle  Gate 

Glenwood  Springs 

Pikes  Peak 

Royal  Gorge 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Tennessee  Pass 

Eagle  River  Canyon 

Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  ErVlOMMim 

The    Transcontinental     Scenicway 
TICKET  OFFICES: 

665    Market    Street 

Palace    Hotel 
Union    Ferry    Depot 


Progressive  Road 

Has  become  a  "buy  word"  among 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading  is  the 
series  that  makes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  teachers — because  it  appeals  strong- 
est to  the  pupils.  The  gripping,  inter- 
esting narratives  in  the  Progressive 
Road  books  make  reading  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  lesson  in  the 
day's  work. 

Progressive  Method 

Is,  as  its  name  implies,  progressive 
in  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  ancient,  out- 
worn theory  that  dreary  drilling  on 
sounds  uttered  by  animals  is  the  way  to 
teach  young  humans  to  read.  Mechan- 
ical drilling  has  taught  many,  in  the 
years  since  barnyard  animals  were  first 
worked  into  a  book,  but  at  what  fearful 
cost  to  interest,  inspiration,  intelligence 
and  pleasure!  It  is  sad  that  any  old, 
traditional  thing  ever  has  to  be  re- 
moved, but  there  is  no  dodging  this 
truth  :  Sooner  or  later  the  mechnaical 
methods  of  teaching  reading  will  be 
swept  out,  to  be  replaced  by  sound, 
logical  methods  based  on  the  premise 
that  our  school  children  possess  brains 
to  use — not  wax  plates  to  receive  mean- 
ingless sounds  to  be  repeated,  parrot- 
like, while  looking  at  a  picture  of  some 
innocent  animal  supposed  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  voicing  a  similar  sound. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S 
FEDERATION 

The  California  School  Women's  Federa- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitzg'erald,  the  president,  and  Alice  Rose 
Power,  secretary,  and  a  live  board  of  direct- 
ors, is  forging  ahead  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  organizations  for  the  betterment 
bf  school  conditions  in  the  State.  Begin- 
ning with  the  April  issue,  we  will  have 
several  pages  each  month  devoted  to  the 
school  women  of  the  State.  The  following 
are  the  officials : 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
Officers  for  1914 
President — Mrs.  Mary  M.   FitzGerald,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Vice-President — Miss  Minerva  U.  Howell,  Stock- 
ton. 
Secretary — Miss    Alice    Rose    Power,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Treasurer — Miss   Zannette   W.   Potter,    Oakland. 

Auditors 
Miss  Jessie   Williamson,   San  Jose. 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Grover,  Berkeley. 

Executive  Board 
14 — Miss   Ella  G.  McCleery,  Sacramento. 
14 — Miss  Florence  Stahl,  San  Jose. 
IS — Miss    Minnie    Barkley,    Sacramento. 
15 — Miss  Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose. 
16 — Miss  Anna  Keefe,  Oakland. 
16 — Mrs.  Clara  M.  Partridge,  Berkeley. 

The  Oakland  School  Women's  Club 
President — Miss   F.   Murray. 
Secretary — Miss  Zannette  W.  Potter. 

Held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Dutch 
Treat  Cafeteria  Saturday,  March  14,  1914,  Miss 
Murray  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of  the  day  was 
"Mothers'  Clubs."  The  speakers  were:  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Rowell,  president  State  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers; "The  Work  of  the  State  Congress."  Mrs. 
M.  M.  FitzGerald,  president  of  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  and  president  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  John  Swett 
Grammar  School,  San  Francisco;  "Need  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Association." 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Grasser,  president  of  the  Oakland 
Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs;  "Necessity  of 
Mutual  Understanding  of  Teachers  and  Parents." 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Spencer,  past  president  of  the  Oak- 
land Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs;  "How  Moth- 
ers' Clubs  Help."  Mesdames  Rutter,  Slater,  Wil- 
son and  Leher,  presidents  of  various  Mothers' 
Clubs  in  Oakland  and  its  environs,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  their  districts  and  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  the  results  of  co-operation  of  home  and 
school  through  the  agency  of  the  Mothers'  Club. 
Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  secretary  State  Federa- 
tion of  School  Women's  Clubs,  "Co-operation  of 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Counties." 
Miss  F.  Murray,  president  Oakland  School 
Women's  Club,  "The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Fre- 
mont High  School,  the  Latest  Organization  of 
the  Kind." 

The  luncheon  was  served  by  young  girls  from 
the  Fremont  High  School  and  was  a  delightful 
affair.  The  Oakland  School  Women's  Club  is. 
the  largest  in  the  State  Federation  and  numbers 
close  to  five  hundred  in  its  memberships.  It  is 
unusually  well  organized  and  is  doing  fine  work 
along  most  up-to-date  lines.     Its  most  recent  suc- 
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cess  was  a  monster  Young  People's  Concert  or- 
ganized by  a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Z.  W. 
Potter,  Miss  E.  M.  Sherman  and  Miss  Blanche 
Kummer  who  make  it  their  business  to  put  be- 
fore school  children  at  a  nominal  price  really 
first  class  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  On  this 
occasion  the  principal  artist  on  the  program,  was 
the  violinist  Ysaye. 

The  president  of  the  State  School  Women's 
Federation,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  and  executive  board  at 
the  John  Swett  School,  San  Francisco,  Febru- 
ary 28.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  meeting: 

That  we  have  our  regular  School  Women's 
Day  and  luncheon  in  the  fall  at  a  date  to  be 
called   by  the   president. 

That  we  accept  the  offer  of  a  page  for  the 
Federation  by  the  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

That  Dr.  Anna  Nicholson  be  asked  to  represent 
the  State  School  Women's  Federation  and  serve 
as  a  member  of  executive  committee  on  Travel- 
ers' Aid. 


CLASS  PINS 
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kind?      We    make   them.      Catalog    free. 
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GREATEST  MAP  VALUE 

EVER  OFFERED 

Splendid  Up-to-date  Large  Map  of  California 
— cloth  mounted  on  rollers  for  only  $2.00 

Our  line  of  Maps  covers  every  make — 

Johnston's 

Phillip's 

Bacon's,  etc. 


Write    for    Special    Price    List.     Maps 
sent  on  approval 
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Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'   Agency 

33,000   Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 
Aggregating  $22,000,000 
THE    LARGEST    TEACHERS    AGENCY 
IN  THE  WORLD 
CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 
BERKELEY,   2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343   Douglas  Bldg. 
Boston.    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,    Col.,   508   Colorado   Building 
Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men    of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western  Journal   of    Education. 


Music 

Dramatic    Art 

Languages 

Dancing 

Oldest   and    Largest   School    of   Music   and 
the  Allied  Arts  in  San  Francisco 

LEO  COOPER  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL,  Affiliated 

Diplomas  and  Certificates  Awarded 

Catalogues  and  Full  Information 
Sent   on    Request 

CALIFORNIA  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

1509  Gough  St„  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco 
Phone   West  4935 
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DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Telephon 

Rooms  308, 309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Kearny  1630                           Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Neuhaus  &  Co. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Now  at  133  KEARNY  ST. 

Between  POST  and  SUTTER— 2nd  FLOOR 

tJ^To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  new 
location  we  will  make  you  one  of  our  $35.00 
Suits  or  Overcoats  to  order  for  {20.00. 
Fit  Guaranteed  or  No  Sale. 

NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  133  Kearny  St. 

Phone  Kearny  5938         (Formerly  506  Market  St.) 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D,  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

'  School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <I  ^Teachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  •!  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SELECT    YOUR    TEACHERS 


WE  FURNISH  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  WITH  RELIABLE  REPORTS,  GIVING 
DEFINITE  INFORMATION  OF  THE  PERSONALITY,  PREPARATION  AND  EX- 
PERIENCE OF  TEACHERS  WE  RECOMMEND.  A  CONSTANTLY  GROWING  BUSI- 
NESS AND  A  LOYAL  CLIENTELLE  ARE  RESULTS  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  WESTERN  SCHOOLS.  REPORT  YOUR  VACANCIES  AND  TRY  OUR  SERV- 
ICE.    IT   IS  FREE  TO   SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
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have  school  authorities  in  the  city  of  New  York — 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Cambridge,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Elgin,  Hartford,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk,  Portland,  Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Providence,  Rochester,  Roxbury,  Syracuse,  Wateibury, 
Williamsport,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  purchased  Columbia  School  Grafonolas? 


Tone 

but  that  is  not  the  only  reason. 


The  Columbia  tone  is  a  result — and  the  Columbia  Grafonola  embodies  the  causes  in  its  mechanical  and  structural 
superiority ;  in  the  form  and  construction  of  its  tone-chamber  and  its  reproducer  and  tone-arm ;  in  its  silent  and  powerful  motor ; 
in  its  tone  control  "leaves"  which  have  supplanted  the  old  idea  of  "doors,"  and  in  tie  expert  and  workmanlike  assembling  of  all 
its  parts  and  down  to  every  last  detail  of  its  cabinet  work. 


Columbia'  Special 
School  Outfit 

Write  for  booklet  and  quotations 


1  Teacher ! 

may  we  have  a 

Columbia 
Grafonola 

in  our  school?" 


Send  for  1913-14  edition  "SCHOOL  ROOM 
MUSIC"  Booklet,  fully  illustrated,  giving  helpful 
suggestions  how  to  make  your  school  music  more 
efficient. 


The  GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL  GIRL 

(Copyrighted) 


COLUMBIA 

Graphophone  Company 


Box  B510,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 
Toronto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 


Creators    of    the    talking    machine     industry. 
Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art. 
Owners  of  the  fundamental    patents.     Largest 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT      manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  world 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  lot.  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  G.  Sander- 
son,   President ;    Margaret    Sheehy,    Merced,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 


Madera  Looking  Up 

Madera,  the  county  seat  of  Madera  county, 
was  on  my  route  of  travel  a  few  days  ago. 
The  life  and  energy  and  steam  and  go  of 
the  whole  region  astounded  me.  New  towns, 
new  colonies,  new  schools  everywhere. 
Strange  names  fall  on  my  ear — Fairmead. 
Califa,  Dairylands,  Chowchilla.  The  new 
State  highway  runs  through  it  all,  a  white 
and  shining  thread  of  communication  link- 
ing the  different  communities  together  and 
leading  away  to  distant  Los  Angeles  on  the 
south  and  to  misty  San  Francisco  on  the 
north. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  subdivision  and  the 
settling  of  the  great  old  California  ranches. 
Chowchilla  is  108,000  acres.  These  vast  and 
illimitable  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin,  rank 
with  lush  verdure  mile  on  mile,  flaming  with 
great  fields  of  wonderful  wild  flowers  of 
California,  given  over  to  the  lonesome  cow- 
boy and  his  wandering  herd,  are  in  process 
of  passing  away.  Like  the  uncountable 
hosts  of  the  American  bison  and  the  innum- 
erable multitudes  of  the  messenger  pigeon, 
they  are  passing  out  of  the  world. 
*     * 

Splendid  Schools 

The  people  of  this  new  and  developing 
region  certainly  appreciate  the  value  of  lib- 
eral expenditure  in  their  educational  equip- 
ment. Chowchilla,  that  normally  would 
a  little  drygoods  box  of  a  school  house 
with  three  windows  on  each  side,  has  put 
up  a  $7000  structure  that  a  populous  citv 
might  well  be  proud  of,  sanitary,  well 
lighted,  well  arranged.  It  has  two  class- 
rooms and  a  fine  public  auditorium,  with 
all  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

Madera  itself  certainlv  has  the  most 
beautiful,  most  commodious  and  most  re- 
markable grammar  school  plant  in  its 
Lincoln  building. 

This    is    a    one-story    structure    of    white 


brick,  decorated  by  conventional  designs 
in  red  bricks,  giving  a  most  striking  effect. 
Its  long  corridors,  many  arcades  and  suc- 
cessive cloisters  give  an  astonishing  impres- 
sion of  size.     You  seem  to  look  down  mile1- 


The  human  pathos  of  the  problem  of 
education  is  what  appeals  to  me — the  pitiful 
figure  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  faltering  on 
the  edge  of  the  strenuous  struggle  for  life, 
needing  to  earn,  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
earn,  and  forced  to  enter  the  battle  with- 
out the  slightest  training  for  the  contest. 
Let  me  suggest  that  while  we  must  not  for- 
get the  great  debt  we  owe  to  the  private 
vocational  schools,  yet  the  future  of  in- 
dustrial education  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  school.  I  do  not  venture  to  let  my 
thoughts  run  freely  into  the  social  results 
of  removing  our  industrial  misfits.  I  can 
hardly  picture,  as  a  manufacturer,  what  it 
would  mean  in  a  great  factory  to  have 
every  employee  trained  for  his  work  and 
fitted  for  it.  This  is  a  little  too  much  of  an 
industrial  heaven  for  me  to  grasp  at  once. 
Yet  I  wonder  if  it  may  not  be  true  of  the 
work  we  have  undertaken  that  it  has  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
the  great  things  which  are  prepared  for  our 
people  when  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  shall  each  have  wrought 
their  perfect  work. — United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Redfield. 


of  passageways  and  on  acres  of  floor  space. 
It  looks  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  vast  level  reaches 
of  the  fertile  plains  round  about.  The  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place  is  M.  M.  Whiting, 
the  principal,  a  quiet  man  of  solemn  aspect 
who  yet  manages  to  mingle  in  the  activities 
of  his  young  people  as  if  he  were  a  boy 
himself.  He  has  twelve  acres  of  land  round 
his  lovely  school  house.  There  are  eight 
baseball  diamonds  for  the  600  pupils.  There 
is  a  big,  flourishing  garden,  where  the  beets, 
peas,  lettuce  and  cabbages  were  ready  for 
sale,  and  which  was  run  by  the  boys  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  A  group  of 
these  boys  had  organized  of  their  own  ac- 
cord an  astronomical  society,  for  looking  at 
and  identifying  some  of  the  most  notice- 
able stars  and  constellations. 
*     * 

Cunningham  Was  Delighted 

Craig  Cunningham,  the  active  and  en- 
thusiastic young  superintendent  of  the 
county,  is  very  much  interested  in  vocation- 
al work.  Last  summer  he  called  a  meeting 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  matter  as 
a  novelty  that  sometime  in  the  future  might 
possibly  be  introduced.  He  called  to  his 
aid  several  sneakers,  among  them  Miss 
Ednah  Rich  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Normal 
School. 


Cunningham  showed  with  much  pride  the 
results,  after  the  lapse  of  only  nine  months. 
The  abandoned  high  school  building  had 
been  fitted  up  with  tools  for  carpentry  and 
wood  work,  with  an  outfit  for  cooking  and 
vith  the  necessities  for  sewing.  A  fine, 
active  young  man  was  in  charge  of  the 
boys,  making  furniture,  and  a  beautiful 
young  woman  from  Mills  College  was 
showing  the  girls  how  to  concoct  a  layer 
cake.  The  old  school  house  was  a  hive  of 
industry  from  morning  till  night.  The 
young  people  were  engaging  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  workaday  world,  were  happily 
living  real  life  in  the  school  room — and 
Cunningham   v*I.l        1;ghted. 

*  * 

On  the  Ground  Floor 

I  took  part  in  the  organization  of  a  prom- 
ising Parent-Teachers'- Association  a  few 
days  ago  at  Ceres,  in  Stanislaus  county. 
These  associations  are  a  very  powerful  and 
very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  educational  life 
of  a  community,  when  they  are  conducted 
in  the  right  way  and  actuated  by  the  right 
spirit.  Ergo,  the  teachers  and  educational 
officers  of  the  community  should  make  it 
a  point  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  help 
organize  them,  have  a  hand  in  their  man- 
agement and  see  to  it  that  they  are  con- 
ducted in  right  ways,  actuated  by  right 
spirit. 

The  Ceres  meeting  was  remarkable  for 
its  numbers  and  its  enthusiasm.  There 
was  a  houseful  of  people  for  an  afternoon 
meeting,  among  them  Miss  Florence  Boggs, 
the  countv  superintendent,  Prof.  J.  P.  Rat- 
zell,  the  high  school  principal,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Wagener,  the  grammar  school  principal, 
and  numerous  other  teachers  of  the  Ceres 
schools.  An  admirable  address  was  made 
bv  Mrs.  Camobell  of  Manteca.  pointing  out 
the  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Mrs.  Baker  was  chosen  as  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  cool,  self-possessed  and  scholar- 
ly one  she    was.     Mrs.    Wagener    was  the 

secretary,  smiling  and  capable  as  you  please. 

*  '  * 

Peace  Day  Again 

Mav  18th,  Monday,  is  Peace  Day  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  the  secretary,  of 
the  secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  sends  out  a  request  for  all  schools 
to  use  an  hour  or  two  on  that  day  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  the  great  laws 
of  brotherhood  and  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences among  nations  without  resort  to 
war. 

The  league  will  send  free  to  every  teach- 
er, unon  request,  a  package  of  literature 
dealine  with  the  subject.  This  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  secretary,  405 
Marlborough  street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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New  Immigration  Legislation 
The  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  Japan  lias  been 
visiting  leading  cities  in  America  to  represent 
the  missionaries  of  Japan  concerning  American 
relationships  with  the  Eastern  races.  He  has  re- 
cently proposed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Im- 
migration, the  Secretary  of  State  and  President 
Wilson,  a  new  immigration  policy,  the  special 
object  of  which  is  to  face  the  problem  of  Asiatic 
immigration  without  passing  laws  discriminating 
against  races  or  countries.  He  proposes  first  of 
all  that  American  citizenship  shall  be  granted  to 
every  qualified  individual  regardless  of  race.  Any 
special  legislation  against  Japan  is  humiliating  to 
that  country,  detrimental  to  our  friendship  with 
it,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  all 
American  treaties  with  Japan. 

Of  course  Dr.  Gulick  admits  that  some  restric- 
tion is  necessary  in  view  of  the  problems  of  labor, 
education  and  social  conditions  that  arise  when 
any  particular  section  of  a  country  is  swamped 
with  aliens  that  the  most  placable  and  generous 
mind  could  not  pronounce  exactly  desirable.  He 
proposes  that  immigration  be  restricted  upon  a 
percentage  basis,  founded  upon  those  of  that  land 
already  in  the  country  and  their  American-born 
children.  Also  to  allow  entry  to  those  who  have 
had  an  education  equivalent  to  the  American 
high  school  and  a  three-years'  study  of  some 
foreign  language.  Further  Dr.  Gulick  suggests 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Alien  Registra- 
nt n  and  Education,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
problems  of  biological  and  sociological  assimila- 
tion. Last  but  by  no  means  least  he  desires  direct 
federal  responsibility  and  oversight  in  all  legis- 
lative matters  in  which  aliens  are  involved.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  unlimited  granting  of 
American  citizenship  to  aliens  regardless  of  race 
is  something  that  public  sentiment  is  not  as  yet 
quite  ready  to  receive,  not  even  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  Japan's  displeasure.  Legal  improb- 
abilities do  not  seem  to  trouble  Dr.  Gulick;  they 
should  evidently  be  easily  put  out  of  the  way. 
As  for  sociological  assimilation — public  senti- 
ment and  natural  feeling  regulate  its  study  and 
pronounce  decisive  judgment.  When  we  do  away 
with  selfish  motives  and  unnatural  desires  on  all 
sides,  we  may  arrive  at  the  universal  good  will 
which  is  the  motive  that  is  supposed  to  actuate 
Dr.   Gulick   in   his  perhaps  well-meant   efforts. 

A  History  for  the  Blind 
President  Wilson's  work  "A  History  of  the 
American  People"  is  soon  to  be  printed  in 
braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  will  be  re 
called  that  braille,  invented  in  1829,  is  one — and 
probably  the  most  used — of  the  three  methods 
of  characters  for  sightless  readers.  The  cost  of 
producing  these  books,  is  at  present  very  great, 
as  it  takes  an  operator  nearly  an  hour  to  punch 
out  a  plate  containing  four  hundred  words.  One 
small  volume  of  Ivanhoe,  for  instance,  which  is 
sold  in  England  for  sixpence,  when  reproduced 
in  braille  fills  nearly  six  large  volumes  which 
cost  nearly  five  dollars  to  manufacture.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  how  many  pages  the  five 
volumes  of  "A  History  of  the  American  People" 
will  cover,  one  of  the  longest  works  ever  put  into 
print  for  the  blind. 

Schools   Test   Farmers'   Seeds 
The  benefit  resulting  from  a  direct  contact  be- 
tween   the    school    and    the    community    has    re- 


ceived a  strikingly  real  example.  The  mission  of 
education  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  real  life  of 
the  community;  in  Oklahoma  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission.  If  Oklahoma  has  bumper  crops  this 
year  it  will  be  due,  according  to  State  Superin- 
tendent Wilson,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  direct 
aid  rendered  the  farmers  by  the  schools.  Through- 
out that  State  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  been 
systematically  testing  seeds  for  planters  in  their 
respective  communities.  The  tests  were  record- 
ed on  scoring  sheets  and  forwarded  to  Superin- 
tendent Wilson.  As  the  seed  from  last  year's 
crop  was  exceedingly  unreliable,  it  is  figured  out 
that  a  great  saving  has  been  affected;  not  a  theo- 
retical gain,  but  a  concrete  benefit — that  of  mak- 
ing breadwinning  easier. 

A  New  School  Code  for  Ohio 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  special  ses- 
sion has  just  finished  a  complete  revision  of  the 
State  school  code.  Sweeping  changes  are  made 
in  the  public  school  system.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  ever  been  more  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive school  legislation  enacted  by  a  single 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  any  other  State 
within  the  last  half  century.  This  legislation  was 
preceded  by  the  Ohio  State  School  Survey,  and 
was  in  fact  enacted  upon  the  recommendations  it 
contained.  The  survey  was  as  complete  as  the 
legislation  that  followed  it,  and  included  in  its 
scope  primary,  elementary,  normal  and  agricul- 
tural schools.  It  was  a  State-wide  revival  in 
school  matters  as  well  as  a  State-wide  scientific 
survey  of  school  conditions.  The  evils  that  were 
laid  bare  have  been  attempted  to  be  corrected, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  errors  will  prove  to  be 
few  and  far  between.  The  more  important  pro- 
visions are  the  laws  on  rural  school  supervision; 
the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  school  ex- 
aminers; on  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  and 
village  schools;  on  the  distribution  of  State 
school  funds  based  on  the  number  of  teachers 
and  average  daily  attendance;  on  minimum  sal- 
aries for  teachers;  on  State  aid  to  weak  school 
districts,  and  the  creation  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
carry  it  out;  on  the  inspection  of  high  schools; 
a  provision  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  all  the 
common  schools  of  village  and  rural  districts; 
and  on  the  standardization  of  village  and  rural 
schools.  So  much  constructive  work  has  seldom 
been  done  at  one  time;  for  once  there  has  been 
a  completed  job. 

Government  Railways  for  Alaska 
The  paternalistic  policy  of  our  present  Federal 
administration  has  transferred  itself  to  Alaska,  and 
that  great  northern  territory  is  to  experience  an 
almost  unprecedented  change  from  its  former 
utter  neglect  to  considerable  development  by 
means  of  government  railroads.  Some  now  ask 
the  question  whether  the  scheme  is  practical,  and 
whether  the  law  was  not  hastily  and  unwisely 
enacted.  It  is  pointed  out  that  forty  million 
dollars  is  a  mere  starter,  a  small  first  payment 
upon  the  thousand  miles  of  railroad  that  the  gov- 
ernment expects  to  build.  The  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  a  line  of  less  than  two 
hundred  miles,  has  cost  the  Alaska  syndicate 
more  than  twenty  million  dollars,  and  its  upkeep 
expense  is  said  to  be  enormous,  thanks  to  storms, 
snow-slides  and  flooded  glacial  streams.  There 
are  only  about  sixty  thousand  people  in  the  ter- 
litory  and  of  these  but  thirty  thousand  /fare 
white.  That  makes  the  benefit  to  each  individual 
rather  substantial. 


But  then  again  the  benefit  goes  to  American 
citizens  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  we  of  the  more 
populated  districts.  No  definite  benefit  is  ever 
received  that  did  not  require  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  to  precede  it.  Government  own- 
ership of  the  railroads  is  a  thing  that  the  future 
will  make  a  certainty  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  handle  those  railroads  efficiently  we 
need  experience.  Why  not  experiment  in  Alaska 
as  well  as  elsewhere?  Alaska  must  have  rail- 
roads some  day.  Why  not  now?  The  experi- 
ence gained  will  prevent  blunders  when  the  gov- 
ernment gets  ready  to  take  similar  action  in  the 
States,  and  our  benefit  will  then  be  the  greater. 

Development  of  Seaside  Resorts 
For  many  years  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  have  given  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  seaside  resorts.  Americans  rarely  stop 
to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  possibilities 
of  these  numerous  localities  along  an  extended 
and  varied  coast  line  have  been  recognized  and 
developed  abroad  with  a  combination  of  business 
tact  and  hygienic  insight.  In  this  country  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seashore  has  been  largely  left  to 
chance.  The  number  of  seaside  resorts  in  Prussia 
has  grown  from  31  in  1880  to  156  at  the  present 
time;  in  Germany  as  a  whole,  with  its  comparat- 
ively small  coast  line,  there  are  today  184  local- 
ities in  which  the  possibilities  of  the  seaside  are 
publicly  developed  in  some  degree. 

The  good  that  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
promoting  health,  enjoyment  and  recovery  from 
disease  by  the  modern  development  of  the  sea- 
side as  a  climatic  and  institutional  agency  is  un- 
doubted. One  wonders,  says  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  whether  there 
is  not  a  far  greater  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  our  natural  coast  resources  for 
the  public  welfare  than  has  been  assumed  here- 
tofore. 

The  Pacific  Coast  line  south  of  San  Francisco 
especially  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  offers 
the  greatest  possibilities  in  both  the  matter  of 
business  tact  and  hygienic  insight.  The  aim  should 
always  be  to  reach  every  group  of  any  popula- 
tion so  that  the  less  favorably  situated  as  well 
as  the  more  opulent  might  reap  at  low  cost 
every  advantage  of  a  favorable  climatic  location. 
Even  were  the  seashore  hobby  worshipped  like 
a  fetish,  it  could  do  nothing  but  good;  for  what- 
ever encourages  the  outdoor  life  of  our  people 
amid  a  hygienic  environment  is  certain  to  be 
wholesome. 
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The  Class  Teacher  Recognized 

At  last  the  class  teacher  is  coming  into 
her  own.  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
present  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  is  "considered  re- 
markable for  the  class  room  teacher,  ap- 
preciation of  what  she  has  accomplished  and 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  her  needs 
with  plans  to  aid  her  in  self-development." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Boston  superinten- 
dent seeks  to  bring  about  a  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  the  administrative  and  teach- 
ing forces  of  the  schools,  and  to  give  the 
teachers  an  actual  influence  in  determining 
the  school  room  activities. 

The  Development  of  the  Three  R's 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
fads  and  fancies  to  see  so  much  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  importance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  three  R's  which  are  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance  for  future  suc- 
cess. 

Having  myself  been  a  somewhat  insistent 
advocate  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
dictionary  as  the  best,  in  fact,  the  only  foun- 
dation for  a  liberal  education,  it  somewhat 
rejoices  me  to  find  so  good  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  within  me.  And  when  you 
consider  that  a  movement  is  current 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  bet- 
terment of  English  speech,  as  it  is  being 
used  today,  and  a  concentration  upon  the 
essentials  of  English  which  should  be  uni- 
versally taught,  it  is  encouraging  to  any 
one  who  loves  the  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  and  its  living  waters.  But  alas  for 
many  of  our  teachers,  they  have  "nothing 
to  draw  with  and  the  well  is  deep."  What's 
the  real  meaning  of  capacity,  anyway? 

The  Welfare  of  the  Class  Teacher 

But  to  return  to  the  Boston  report :  Con- 
siderable attention  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  teachers.  The  report  says :  "There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  constitute  the 
most  important  factor  in  training  children. 
All  the  conditions  should  be  made  as  fav- 
orable as  possible  for  them  to  do  effective 
work." 

What  does  that  mean  to  you  in  your  own 
work?  Does  it  not  mean  smaller  classes, 
well  ventilated  rooms,  a  less  crowded  course 
of  study,  plenty  of  maps  and  charts,  a  "big 
dictionary,"  supplementary  readers,  refer- 
ence books,  a  daylight  moving  picture  out- 
fit, with  reels  of  films  illustrative  of  the 
tonics  taught,  ■  talking  machines  for  music 
and   for   declamation,   and    oh,    most   of   all 

A   Device  for  Regulating  the   Light 
in   the   room   so   that  it  will  not  smite   the 
teacher  blind  as  the  "great  light  that  shined 
about  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus." 

For,  under  the  rule  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  the  children  prop- 
erly are  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
light  while  the  teacher,  to  face  her  class, 
must  meet  the  strongest  glare  of  skylight — 
continually — there   is    no    escape    and   that 


way  madness  lies.  True,  the  curtains  are 
translucent  but  what  teacher  does  not  know, 
that  for  proper  ventilation  the  shades  must 
not  be  drawn  above  the  line  of  the  window 
frame,  the  top  of  the  sash  as  it  has  been  low- 
ered to  admit  the  air?  That  leaves  several 
bands  of  skylight  to  meet  the  teacher's  eye 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  As  I  look  up  at 
these  features  of  the  optical  torture  chamber 
I  recall  the  favorite  practice  of  the  Carta- 
genians  in  dealing  with  prisoners  of  war — 
burying  their  captives  up  to  the  neck  in  the 
hot  sand,  cutting  off  their  eyelids  and  leav- 
ing them  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  Afric  sun.  I  forbear 
to  press  the  comparison.  You  know  what 
I  mean ! 

Admit  Air  but  Obstruct  the  Glare 

But  I  have  wondered  so  often,  if  in  the 
days  to  come  when  the  comfort  of  the  class 
teacher  might  receive  some  little  consider- 
ation, if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  invent 
an  inner  awning,  or  attached  permanent 
hood,  similar  to  those  overhanging  the 
kitchen  stove,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows  to  the  lower  line  of  which  the 
translucent  green  curtains  could  be  drawn, 
excluding-  the  light  while  admitting  the  air. 
Speed  the  day ! 

To  Return  to  the  Boston  Report 

From  the  plan  to  aid  teachers  let  me  quote 
entire: 

1.  For  a  year  have  grade  conferences. 

2.  Follow  this  up  by  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  grades,  who  shall  collect  and 
arrange  a  pamphlet  of  recommendations, 
plans  and  illustrative  material,  emanating 
from  our  own  most  competent  teachers. 
Let  this  be  issued  as  a  grade  syllabus  and 
be  given  to  each  teacher  of  the  grade.  These 
committees  might  eventually  become  the 
nucleus  for  a  school  faculty  to  consult  on 
problems  pertaining  to  courses  of  study  and 
educational  policies. 

The  Practical  Part  of  School  Teaching 

That  man  Dyer  is  a  genius.  He  knows 
where  to  find  the  practical  part  of  school 
teaching  and  he's  perfectlv  willing  to  learn 
from  subordinates.  All  honor  to  a  Ceasar 
that  not  only  "remembers  the  names  of  his 
generals"  but  in  the  words  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish  will  say : 

"Here  is  a  fellow  who  could  both  write 
and  fight  and  in  both  was  equally  skillful." 

Do  Not  Neglect  the  Essentials 

Dr.  Dyer  further  says:  "It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of 
educational  activities  in  our  schools  we  do 
not    neglect    the    essential    elements    of    an 

education To  get  at  the  root  of 

the  difficulty  in  teaching  written  and  oral 
English  expression,  a  committee  of  twelve 
of  our  teachers  most  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject has  been  appointed.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  on  English  to  stand- 


ardize English,  to  discover  a  method  of 
measurement  that  will  apply  to  English  and 
to  set  up  standards  of  accomplishment 
which  teachers  should  have  in  view  in  dif- 
ferent grades  and  conditions." 

Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  it?  Something 
very  like  it  has  been  appearing  in  the  School 
Teachers'  Page  every  little  while.     Strange! 

Cut  Down  the  Size  of  the  Classes 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  defect  in  our 
schools.  It  is  said  that  in  "mass  instruc- 
tion" very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  individual  child,  and  demand  is  made 
to  train  the  entire  teaching  staff  to  a  new 
viewpoint.  Cut  down  the  size  of  the  classes, 
even  if  the  principal's  salary  is  cut  with  the 
loss  in  enrollment.  Weed  out  the  incor- 
rigibles,  those  undesirable  citizens,  those 
robber  barons  of  the  school  room,  who  toil 
not,  neither  will  they  let  others  spin.  They 
won't  study  nor  learn,  and  neither  shall 
anyone  else.  They  love  to  roughhouse  a 
class.  Turn  them  out ;  place  them  where 
they  may  be  disciplined  and  developed  with- 
out their  contaminating  other  children. 
There  is  nothing  so  spectacular  in  childhood 
as  the  bad  boy  of  the  class.  He  plays  to  the 
gallery  and  lives  on  the  applause.  Do  you 
recall  that  favorite  story  in  the  school 
readers  of  our  childhood?  The  plate  of 
good  apples  and  the  one  bad  one? 

A  Corrupting  Influence 

Upon  the  mental  and  the  spiritual  life  of 
childhood  are  the  colored  supplements  of 
our  Sunday  press.  Many  of  them,  low  and 
vulgar  in  conception  and  execution,  a  smear 
of  color,  a  riot  and  orgy  of  misdrawn  human- 
ity in  debasing  caricature,  horseplay  of 
clown  and  hoodlum.  These  appeal  only  to 
the  immature  or  to  the  lowest  order  of  in- 
tellect and  have  a  most  pernicious  effect 
upon  children  who  seek  to  imitate  these 
picture  antics.  They  belong  to  the  period 
of  "Comic  Valentines."  Even  Outcault,  of 
late,  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  his 
Buster  Brown  scenes.  The  words  with 
which  each  installment  ends  may  contain 
ennobling  sentiments  but  the  child  that 
draws  his  inspiration  for  misbehavior  from 
the  pictures  will  neither  seek  nor  assimilate 
the   antidote   therein   supposed   to   be   con- 
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tained,  for  the  wrong  thought  inspired  by 
the  dash  of  the  delineations. 

Not  All  Comic  Pictures  Are  Bad 

There  is  delightful  satire  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Newlyweds  and  their  only 
child.  Winsor  McCay's  exquisite  drawings 
and  wonderful  imagination  make  his  adven- 
tures of  Little  Nemo  in  Slumberland  a  crea- 
tion all  his  own,  a  sort  of  modern  and 
glorified  companion  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
But  as  for  some  of  the  others,  they  should 
be  classed  with  objectionable  and  immoral 
advertisements  and  bodily  removed!  Pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  do  it  in 
the  words  of  Henry  Ward  Ueecher  when  he 
proclaimed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  em- 
blem of  liberty:  "Liberty  through  law,  and 
laws  for  liberty,  not  lawlessness,  not  license, 
but  organized,  institutional  liberty." 

Wilson's  Revision  of  Dr.  Eliot's  English 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Eliot,  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard,  was  engaged  by  the  archi- 
tects to  prepare  suitable  inscriptions.  He 
did  so.  Recently  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son revised  the  lines,  so  it  is  stated  .without 
the   knowledge   of   Dr.    Eliot. 

President  Eliot's  inscription  for  East 
Pavilion  : 

"Carrier  of  news  and  knowdedge.  Instru- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce.  Promoter  of 
mutual  acquaintance  among  men  and  na- 
tions and  hence  of  peace  and  good  will." 

As  revised  by  President  Wilson : 

"Carrier  of  news  and  knowdedge.  Instru- 
ment of  trade  and  industry.  Promoter  of 
mutual  acquaintance.  Of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men  and  nations." 

Wilson's  "trade  and  industry"  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Eliot's  "trade  and  com- 
merce ;"  so  far,  so  good. 

The  revision  of  President  Wilson  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  rhetorical  weakness.  An 
inscription  upon  a  public  building  must 
stand  the  test  of  being  read  aloud.  As- 
Dr.  Eliot  wrote  the  original,  "peace  and 
good  will,"  forms  a  better  climax,  both  as  to 
sense  and  sound,  than  Wilson's  "men  and 
nations,"  while  Eliot's  "hence"  savors  too 
much  of  an  argument  or  1-ike  the  closing  of 
a  demonstration  in  geometry  or  algebra. 
Will  we  pedagogues  never  shake  off  the 
professional  cant  or  argot  of  the  school 
room  ? 

Will  Take  a  Turn  at  Revision 

Why  not  all  of  us  try  our  hand  at  mak- 
ing over  these  lines?  Substitute  "bearer" 
for  "carrier"  in  the  opening  line,  and  read 
"promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance  among 
men  and  nations,  the  carrier  dove  of  peace 
and  good  will." 

President  Eliot's  inscription  for  West  Pa- 
vilion : 

"Carrier  of  love  and  sympathy.  Messen- 
ger of  friendship.  Consoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family.  Enlarger  of 
the  public  life." 

As  revised  by  President  Wilson  :     . 

"Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love.  Ser- 
vant   of    parted    friends.      Consoler   of   the 


lonely.  Bond  of  the  scattered  family.  En- 
larger  of  the  common  life." 

Restore  Dr.  Eliot's  word  "carrier."  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  word  "carrier"  should 
appear  in  the  inscription  on  each  pavilion. 
Since  the  word  "carrier"  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  postoffice  service  and  most  adequately 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
service. 

Note  President  Wilson's  abandonment  of 
the  poetic  idea  of  the  "messenger"  for  that 
of  the  altogether  undemocratic  and  plebeian 
idea  of  "servant,"  less  pleasing,  less  pic- 
turesque, less  poetic,  betraying  the  aristo- 
cratic mind  of  Wilson,  the  leading  Demo- 
crat. Is  it  well?  By  all  means,  cut  out  the 
word  "servant"  and  restore  Eliot's  "messen- 
ger." Otherwise  Wilson's  revision  is  an 
improvement.  The  postal  service  means 
more  to  "parted  friends"  than  to  the  more 
abstract  idea  of  friendship.  Wilson's  "En- 
larger  of  the  common  life"  is  far  more  ex- 
plicit and  comprehensive  than  Eliot's  ex- 
pression "Enlarger  of  the  public  life."  Eliot's 
"love  and  sympathy"  is  more  euphonious, 
more  logical  than  Wilson's  "sympathy  and 
love."     Restore  the  original. 

It  may  seem  presumptious  in  a  layman  to 
offer  suggestions,  even  to  breathe  a  criti- 
cism, but  Wilson  began  it,  and  after  all, 
"The  cat  may  look  at  the  king." 

Now  read  as  amended,  first  by  Wilson  and 
later  by  a  San  Francisco  school  teacher: 

For  the  East  Pavilion 
"Bearer  of  news  and  knowledge.  Pro- 
moter of  mutual  acquaintance.  Instrument 
of  trade  and  industry.  Promoter  of  mutual 
acquaintance  among  men  and  nations ;  the 
carrier  dove  of  peace  and  good  will." 

For  the  East  Pavilion 
L'Envoi 

"Carrier  of  love  and  sympathy.  Messen- 
ger of  parted  friends.  Consoler  of  the  lone- 
ly. Bond  of  the  scattered  family.  Enlarger 
of  the  common  life." 

First  among  the  evidences  of  an  educa- 
tion, I  name  correctness  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  the  mother-tongue. — Butler. 

Why  Do  We  Study  History? 

As  an  answer  to  this  query,  let  me  quote 
from  that  wonderful,  "American  Literature," 
by  William  J.  Long,  and  published  by  Ginn 
and  Company.  The  book  is  a  study  of  the 
men  and  the  books  that  in  the  earlier  and 
later  times  reflect  the  American  spirit.  The 
book  deals  with  literature  but  it  is  a  history 
of  America  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  a  history  drawn 
from  the  literature  of  each  period,  in  the 
writings  of  the  men  who  made  the  historv 
of  the  times,  and  of  those  who  recorded  it. 

"Only  yesterday  a  traveler  in  Rome  rest- 
ed a  moment  beneath  a  crumbling  arch- 
way, amid  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum.  At 
his  feet  lay  a  brick,  one  of  unnumbered 
thousands,  hidden  in  the  dust  of  centuries. 
A  mark,  a  mere  scratch,  called  attention  to 
it,   and    then   a   story   was   revealed   which 


touched  the  heart  with  something  of  the  old 
sorrow  and  yearning  of  humanity.  While 
the  brick  was  yet  soft,  a  sparrow  had  lit: 
upon  it  and  left  the  faint  outlines  of  his 
feet,  which  soon  hardened  into  imperish- 
able records.  Another,  a  man,  seeing  the 
record,  had  taken  a  flint  and  graved  in  rude 
letters  beneath  the  sparrow's  tracks: 
'Regulus  the  slave  wrote  this.'  The  spar- 
row was  a  passing  accident,  but  the  slave 
with  his  bit  of  stone,  toiling  obscurely  amid 
a  multitude  of  his  fellows,  was  one  of  those 
very  human  beings,  like  ourselves,  who  de- 
sired to  be  known  and  remembered.  A 
primitive  belief  which  takes  us  far  back  in] 
the  history  of  the  race  is  that  a  man  is  im- 
mortal so  long  as  his  name  is  remembered. 
Hence  the  first  monuments ;  hence  the  per- 
petuating a  father's  name  in  that  of  the  son ; 
hence  also  the  terrible  curse:  'May  his 
name  perish.'  " 

A  Memorial  to  Ellis  H.  Holmes 

A  deep  conviction  prevails  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  long  since  departed 
this  life  and  once  principal  of  the  San  Fran-  | 
cisco  Girls'  High  School,  should  be"  honored 
in  some  lasting  and  appropriate  manner. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  was  the  pioneer  principal  in 
the  high  school  system  of  California,  a 
drinking  fountain  in  the  court  yard  of  the 
new  Girls'  High  School,  the  fund  to  be 
raised  by  contributions  from  his  former 
pupils.  Details  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  success  of  the  project  is  assured. 

%        $c        $c 

One  Idaho  county  has  more  than  350  boys 
and  girls  organized  in  sewing,  cooking, 
potato  and  corn  club  work. 
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Social  Center  Work 

The  American  people  always  follow  the 
ideal — this  is  the  reason  we  are  a  progres- 
sive nation.  At  present,  one  of  the  most 
alluring  ideals  in  our  modern  education  is 
the  Social  Center  movement  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is  much  opposition  from 
the  conservative  people  who  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that  a  school  should  be  open  at 
night,  as  the  time-honored  custom  has  been 
to  keep  such  institutions  of  learning  shut 
away  from  the  general  public.  A  recent 
French  writer,  a  very  remarkable  woman 
who  won  recognition  as  a  great  novelist, 
says:  "It  seems  to  me  that  every  day  some 
scales  fall  from  my  eyes.  I  am  like  a  blind 
person  slowly  recovering  sight,  and  my  eye- 
lids still  close  when  the  ray  of  light  is  too 
strong."  Is  it  not  so  with  the  mind  when 
something  entirely  new  is  presented? — 
there  is  a  certain  shrinkage  from  accepting 
the  whole  ray  of  light. 

This  idea  of  social  work  in  the  school 
house  is  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  our  cities.  The  school  has  always  been 
a  factor  in  the  community  pleasure  in  rural 
districts.  A  city  is  really  a  joining  of  a 
number  of  different  districts,  each  with  its 
own  problems  and  difficulties  to  solve.  Why 
not,  as  in  the  country  places,  have  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground — the  school. 

One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  human 
nature  is  the  desire  for  society,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  happy  social  life  after  the  hard  work 
of  the  day  is  done. 

The  home  is  the  most  sacred  social  cen- 
ter and  no  system  of  education  is  of  any 
value  unless  it  instills  the  strong  feeling 
for  home  into  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  ideal  home  condi- 
tions where  the  father  and  mother  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  child  and  train  his  grow- 
ing intelligence  with  loving  care,  do  not 
always  exist,  especially  among  the  poor  of 
our  great  cities.  Sometimes  the  home  is 
very  small ;  the  father,  tired  by  hard  labor, 
has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  interest  himself  in  his  children's 
education.  The  mother,  worn  from  over- 
work and  the  care  of  many  little  ones,  is 
also  unable  to  give  to  growing  young  peo- 
ple all  the  training  they  require.  There  is 
no  quiet  place  to  read  or  study :  perhaps 
one  lamp  is  on  the  table,  and  the  father 
monopolizes  that  to  read  the  paper.  Rest- 
less boys  and  girls  seek  amusement,  then, 
outside  the  home. 

This  is  where  the  social  center  in  the 
school  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  There 
should  be  in  the  school  a  reading  room  in 
charge  of  someone  to  direct  the  children's 
taste  in  literature.  There  should  be  gym- 
nasium clubs  for  physical  culture  and  dra- 
matic clubs  to  train  in  an  appreciation  of 
good  plays. 

Large  amounts  of  money  are  invested  by 
municipalities  in  school  buildings — there 
should  be  a  large  return  for  this  investment. 
The  school  house  should  be  used  by  im- 
provement clubs,  mothers'  associations, 
young  people's  dancing  clubs ;  it  is  better 
to  allow  dancing  in  properly  supervised 
schools  than  in  cheap  dance  halls.     Voting 


could  also  be  conducted  in  schools,  thus 
saving  the  city  the  expense  of  polling  places. 
The  idea  of  social  work  in  schools  is  an 
old  story  in  the  Monroe  school.  We  are  in 
a  part  of  San  Francisco  remote  from  the 
crowded  city,  and  with  a  population  largely 
foreign.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  knew 
every  family  in  the  district,  and  our  closing 
exercises  and  Christmas  entertainments 
were  like  family  reunions.  The  mothers 
frequently  gave  social  affairs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  and  we  all  at  different  times 
assisted  families  who  had  met  with  misfor- 
tune of  any  kind.  This  was  very  like  rural 
communities.  Now  we  have  a  large  school 
with  more  than  one  thousand  children,  and 
with  numbers  there  is  necessarily  added  re- 
sponsibilities for  principal  and  teachers. 
Still,  the  atmosphere  created  in  the  past 
envelopes  the  larger  community  and  socia- 
bility is  a  factor  in  the  neighborhood  with 
the  school  as  the  natural  meeting  place. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Eustace  Peixotto  told 
me  of  the  Recreation  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  ideas  of  social  work  in  the 
schools.  He  said  that  they  intended,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  open  centers  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
He  suggested  trying  the  experiment  in  the 
Monroe  school,  knowing  that  the  people 
were  prepared  and  would  not  look  upon  the 
work  as  something  alarmingly  new.  Mr. 
Peixotto  had  very  kindly  assisted  in  pre- 
paring for  some  of  our  entertainments  and  ' 
he  understood  the  tone  of  the  locality. 

About  eight  months  ago  the  Monroe 
center  was  started.  So  far  we  have  been 
very  successful,  although  there  is  still  much 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Boys'  Gymnas- 
ium Club  meets  on  Monday  evening,  the 
Girls'  Dramatic  Club  and  Girls'  Gymnasium 
Club  both  meet  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
a  civic  club  for  men  and  women  holds  ses- 
sions on  Friday  evening.  A  new  Girls' 
Dramatic  Club  to  study  elocution  and  liter- 
ature has  just  been  established.'  It  is  con- 
ducted by  a  very  competent  young  lady  and 
we  feel  certain  of  excellent  results.  This 
club  meets  on  Monday  evenings. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  so  interested  in 
their  clubs  that  they  arrive  long  before  the 
time  set  for  meeting — half  past  seven.  The 
boys  are  instructed  by  a  specially  trained 
teacher  in  work  on  parallel  bars,  gymnastic 
exercises  of  all  kinds  and  games. 

The  Girls'  Gymnasium  Club  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  is  conducted  by  one  of  the 
young  teachers  of  the  Monroe  school.  There 
are  forty  girls,  and  they  certainly  enjoy  the 
folk  dancing,  games  and  exercises.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  girls'  classes  I 
have  ever  seen. 

There  is  also  an  efficient  Mothers'  Club. 
These  ladies  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  for 
the  school.  Under  their  direction  we  have 
given  entertainments  at  a  local  theatre, 
making  at  four  different  times  amounts 
ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
forty-five  dollars.  We  would  much  prefer 
to  hold  these  affairs  in  the  school  but  as 
we  are  not  allowed  to  collect  money  there, 
are  obliged  to  go  outside  for  financial  aid. 
All  this  has  not  been  a  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple as  the  admission  is  only  ten  or  fifteen 


cents  and  the  only  person  feeling  a  loss  is 
the  owner  of  the  moving  picture  theatre. 
As  this  gentleman  has  given  us  the  use  of 
his  place  free  for  three  entertainments,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  also  is  interested  in 
the  social  center  work. 

We  hope  in  the  future  to  have  reading 
rooms,  classes  in  domestic  science,  em- 
broidery, rug  weaving,  designing  and  man- 
ual training.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
school  centers  should  be  self-supporting 
and  that  no  expense  will  be  added  to  the 
large  amount  required  for  the  management 
of  the  school  department.  That  is  to  be 
the  aim  of  our  clubs  in  the  Monroe  during 
the  next  year,  and  inheriting  the  Keltic 
hopefulness,  I  am  always  certain  before- 
hand that  everything  is  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

Any  pioneer  work  is  at  times  extremely 
discouraging.  Blazing  trails  in  the  terri- 
tory is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  as  riding  in 
an  automobile  over  these  same  roads  after 
labor  has  made  them  smooth  and  hard. 

The  success  of  pioneer  work  in  education, 
as  in  the  opening  of  new  country,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  really 
work  for  the  "joy  of  the  working;"  and  this 
brings  compensation  immeasurably  above 
money  or  personal  fame. 

—A.  M.  HAGARTY. 
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Editorial 


Your  Memorial 

Supt.  Hugh  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  has 
issued  a  circular  to  trustees  entitled  "Half 
a  Dozen  .More  Reminders."  Closing  he 
makes  this  fine  suggestion  : 

Your  Memorial 
Every  good  teacher  leaves  in  her  district 
some  memorial.  It  may  be  a  flower-bed,  a 
tree,  a  playground  improvement,  or  only  the 
memory  of  some  gracious  act.  If  you  are 
leaving  your  school  for  good,  see  that  you 
leave  some  monument  of  this  sort  behind. 

An  Appreciation 

.Mrs.  Dow  of  Sonoma  county  has  taught 
forty-two  years.  She  recently  was  granted, 
for  long  and  honorable  service  as  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  a  retirement  salary 
under  the  law.  She  sends  a  subscription  to 
The  Journal  and  writes  as  follows : 

Yes,  1  am  interested  in  educational  mat- 
ters and  the  Western  Journal  of  Education 
in  particular.  1  wish  I  could  "throw"  you 
a  bunch  of  our  exquisite  roses  for  your 
"twenty  years'  interest"  in  the  pension  for 
teachers. 

Yes,  1  am  so  glad  that  I  will  not  have 
to  "chase"  around,  up  mountains,  down 
gulches,  across  swollen  rivers,  over  corduroy 
Stage  roads,  night  rides  on  stages  up  the 
Sierra  grades,  and — well,  no  matter,  I  had 
joy.  sunshine,  lots  of  peace  and  many  per- 
fect days  in  my  forty-two  years  of  teaching, 
from  the  Sieras  to  the  sea. 

(  )ur  Legislature  did  nobly   for  California  s 

veteran  teachers.     (  ) !  volumes  arise  for  ut 

terance  when   1  contemplate  the  experiences 

in    the    school    room    and    recall    the    sweet 

■  sweet    eyes    of    hundreds    of    children    that 

have  looked   into  mine. 

Eliza   V.    Dow. 
*     *     * 

The  State  Speller 

It  is  rumored  that  the  State  Hoard  of 
Kducatiou  is  inclined  to  follow  the  specifica- 
tions for  a  text  book  on  spelling  adopted  by 
the  Hoard  of  Education  that  was  discred- 
ited by  the  vote  of  the  people.  While. our 
Normal  School  presidents  are,  as  a  rule, 
honorable  and  capable  people,  the  fact  that 
the  American  Book  Company  was  given 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  the 


best  publishing  houses,  like  Ginn  &  Co., 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  and  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  were  discriminated  against  caused  un- 
favorable comment.  The  vote  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  significant,  and  to  go  back  to  the 
old  methods  of  adoption,  or  to  have  books 
compiled  under  direction  of  the  board  will 
bring  out  protests.  There  is  only  one  sat- 
isfactory way  to  get  text  books,  and  that 
is,  with  an  open  mind,  select  the  best  books 
on  the  market,  books  that  have  been  tried 
out,  and  proven,  teachable  books.  The 
Normal  Schools  with  their  experiments  in 
spelling  should  not  experiment  with  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  stand  for  it.  Spelling,  like  the 
multiplication  table,  has  certain  fixed  stand- 
ards. You  cannot  get  away  from  them 
without  interfering  with  the  child's  power 
to  spell  the  English  language  correctly.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt 
new  books  as  soon  as  the  existing  contracts 

expire. 

*     *     * 

An  Educational  Meeting 

The  California  Council  of  Education  met 
in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  April  11. 
E.  Morris  Cox  presided  and  A.  H.  Chamber- 
lain acted  as  secretary.  There  were  pres- 
ent from  Southern  California:  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dorsey,  Cora  E.  Lamb, 
Edith  Hodgkins,  C.  H.  Covell,  J.  A.  Cran- 
ston, L.  E.  Cooley,  J.  E.  Reynolds,  H.  H. 
McCutchan,  J.  M.  Rhoades,  J.  O.  Cross, 
W.  W.  Tritt ;  from  Northern  California : 
Mrs.  M.  Abrams,  Allison  Ware,  Mrs.  Minnie 
O'Neil;  from  bay  section:  Miss  Minnie 
Coulter,  A.  J.  Cloud,  John  Anderson,  Agnes 
Howe,  Anna  Keefe,  F.  K.  Barthel,  J.  W. 
Linscott;  central  section:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bern- 
stein, J.  E.  Tener,  M.  M.  Whiting.  A.  H. 
Chamberlain  read  his  report.  It  was  an  in- 
.  teresting  document  and  showed  that  the  as- 
sociation is  making  a  hard  fight  to  sustain 
its  financial  standing.  Dr.  McCutchan  of 
Long  Beach  gave  a  report  on  health  laws. 
Will  C.  Wood  on  proposed  legislation  in 
reference  to  certification.  The  council  was 
taken  to  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  and  in 
the  afternoon  considered  reports  and  elect- 
ed officers.  E.  Morris  Cox  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Sierra 
Educational  News  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  council,  and  full  reports  will  appear  in 
the  May  issue,  price  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

*  #     * 

Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  High 
Schools,  has  issued  a  list  of  Expert  Readers 
of  High  School. Text  Books  and  also  a  cir- 
cular in  reference  to  the  official  list  of  High 
School  Text  Hooks  for  1914-1915. 

*  *         5): 

Moving  Pictures 

Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  has  issued  a  brief 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  moving  picture 
apparatus  in  California  schools.  The  plan 
has  met  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 
*     *     * 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Action 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  was  held   in   the  rooms  of  the   San 


Francisco  State  Normal  School  on  April 
9'  and  10  and  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  April 
11.  W.  H.  Langdon,  E.  L.  Clark,  Dr.  Stone, 
L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Agnes  Ray,  Mrs.  O. 
Shepard  Barnum  and  Edward  Hyatt,  secre- 
tary, were  present.  The  board  listened  to 
a  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Hicks 
for  the  care  of  the  subnormal  child,  to  Mrs. 
Raymond,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of 
the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand,  and  various 
others.  On  Friday  the  State  Board  met 
with  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees  and  Saturday  the  board  took  up 
the  consideration  of  text  books,  especially 
speller,  music,  histories,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public,  not 
even  the  newspaper  public,  show  any  inter- 
est in  the  deliberations  of.  the  new  State 
Board.  Why  ?  ■  The  discussions  are  inter- 
esting, and  the  problems  discussed  vitally 

concern  the  whole  State. 
*     *     * 

Mediocrity 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  State  in- 
stitutions will  refuse  to  admit  on  credential 
or  examination  pupils  who  are  of  mediocre 
ability?  Why  should  the  State  pay  for 
instruction,  buildings  and  equipments  for 
training  students  who  never  can  make  good? 
They  meet  all  the  requirements,  except  the 
one  of  success.  They  are  just  enough 
points  below  standard  to  make  them  inef- 
ficient, yet  near  enough  standard  to  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  bright,  hustling  and 
intelligent  working  pupil.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  conducted  by  Frederic  Burk 
has  rules  and  regulations  in  admitting 
pupils  that  are  as  bad  if  not  worse  than 
was  the  accrediting  system  of  the  University 
of  California  in  its  initial  period.  The 
State  pays  a  principal  of  a  Normal  School 
to  use  his  judgment,  not  his  rules,  and  no 
student  in  a  Normal  School  should  be 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
unless  after  a  thorough  trial  in  a  training 
school  they  show  adaptability  as  teachers. 
Down  with  the  standards  of  mediocrity  and 
up  with  the  standards  that  will  give  the  in- 
dividual with  the  zip,  vim,  ginger  and  glow 
of  personality  a  chance  to  succeed. 

P.  S. — The  above  editorial  reads  like  we 
were  gloating  over  a  grouch.  We  are  not. 
Everybody  is  good  or  trying  to  be  good — 
perhaps. 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of    Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note.— The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 
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A  Good  Omen 

By  Herbert  Fletcher  Clark, 

Principal  Olive   Special  School, 

Los  Angeles 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeies  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
educational  procedure.  There  has  been  a 
growing  feeling  in  the  schools  throughout 
tne  country,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
that  in  tne  transfers  and  assignments  oi 
teachers  there  has  been  too  much  personal 
favoritism  displayed,  too  much  manipula- 
tion of  schoof  machinery  to  reward  per- 
sonal and  fraternal  friends  by  the  school 
men  themselves,  ft  has  happened  in  some 
cities  that  secret  societies  have  been  formed 
and  a  bond  of  unity  established  between 
certain  groups  of  men  to  so  adjust  educa- 
tional activities  that  their  own  ambitions 
may  be  realized.  It  sometimes  happens  too 
that  parents  find  the  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  Board  of  Education's  room  pretty  well 
blocked  by  certain  established  customs  in 
educational  affairs.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  condition  in  Los  Angeles.  That  isn't 
for  me  to  say.  At  any  rate,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  opened  the  door  of  immedi- 
ate approach  to  their  council  and  are  to  be 
commended  for  it.  According  to  a  circular 
sent  to  the  teachers  on  February  12  the 
following  statement  appeared  :  "The  Board 
of  Education  at  its  meeting  held  February 
5th  adopted  the  following  recommendation : 
'That  teachers  and  employees  of  the  board, 
in  order  to  present  matters  relating  to  their 
pay,  election,  work,  transfers,  promotions, 
assignments,  etc.,  be  invited  to  come  be- 
fore the  Teachers'  Committee  at  the  regular 
committee  meeting  to  be  held  at  8  p.  m., 
following  the  board  meeting,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month.'  " 

This  action  on  'their  part  emphasizes  some 
such  need  as  this :  that  at  some  time  prev- 
ious to  the  middle  and  end  of  the  year,  or 
at  special  times,  the  teachers  of  the  city  be 
notified  of  the  vacancies  about  to  occur  in 
the  various  positions  of  the  system,  and 
those  who  feel  qualified  for  such  positions 
be  requested  to  file  applications  for  them, 
and  be  ready  at  some  stated  time  to  meet 
with  the  Teachers'  Committee  and  present 
their  claims  for  recognition.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  superintendent  or  a  member 
of  his  staff  to  be  present  at  these  committee 
meetings,  not  with  the  idea  of  domineering 
the  situation  but  for  the  presentation  of  the 
case  as  he  sees  it.  I  can't  see  why  the 
vacancies  in  a  school  system  shouldn't  be 
thrown  open  to  the  teaching  force  as  a 
whole.  I  maintain  that  there  is  too  much 
differentiation  in  salaries  so  that  the  real 
financial  needs  are  too  apparent  in  the 
struggle,  but  even  as  the  condition  is,  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  system  should  be 
given  a  square  deal  in  the  matter.  At  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  every  year  there 
is  a  vague  feeling  permeating  the  teaching 
force  that  there  are  several  changes  to  be 
made,  several  vacancies  to  occur,  and  that 
some  teachers  are  to  receive  "juicy  plums." 
They  all  feel  that  under  the  surface  some- 
where there  are  movements  being  made  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge,  and  which 


MAKE  THE  SUBJECT  MORE  INTERESTING 

W 

EBSTER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  follows  in  detail  the  Recom- 
mendations  of   the   Committee   of    Five, — the   latest   authoritative 
statement  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

A 

E 

very   paragraph   in   the   book   is   INTERESTING,   and   both   the 
language    and    content    can    be    easily    understood    by    first    year 
students. 

N 

B 

iographies  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  have  been  made  a 
special  and  pleasing  feature. 

C 

s 

T 

tudies  of  institutions  have  been  made  less  prominent.     Constitu- 
tional details  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

I 

ime  and  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  life  of  the  people 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

E 

BE. 

very  war  that  means  little  to  students  has  been  either  omitted  or 
much  reduced  in  treatment. 

N 

R 

egard  for  the  ability  of  the  students — children  of  fourteen — has 
been  shown  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  treatment. 

T 

'S 

pecial  care  has  been  taken  to  present  pictures  of  practically  all 
the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity.     The  personal  side  of  his- 
tory has  been  emphasized. 

• 

HISTORY 

D.     C.    HEATH     &    COMPANY 

Boston                                                        New  York                                                         Chicago 

565   MARKET   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

C.  H.  CHILCOTE,  Manager                                                                                CHARLES  F.  SCOTT 

will  place  some  of  their  more  "favored"  fel- 
low workers  in  the  positions.  The  time 
goes  by,  and  it  is  only  when  the  deals  have 
all  been  closed,  and  the  assignments  made 
that  publicity  is  given  and  the  fortunate 
few  revealed.  All  this  secrecy  of  operation 
is  a  bad  thing  in  educational  affairs  and  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  above  al- 
luded to  spells  its  doom  in  this  city.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  acuity  of 
vision  and  for  their  courage  to  begin  a 
policy  that  spells  large  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation as  a  whole. 

*    *    * 

FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  under  present  conditions  is  of 
great  importance  in  service  to  the  people. 
We  have  a  State  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  It  adopts  text 
books,  appoints  commissioners  and  is  sup- 
posed to  take  the  initiative  in  proposed  leg- 
islation affecting  the  schools.  The  super- 
intendent is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the 
board.  It  is  important  that  the  secretary  be 
a  man  in  close  touch  with  the  people — a 
man  who  is  educationally  sound  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  humblest  citizen  and  who 
is  non-partisan,  non-political — and  whose 
personal  and  educational  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity is  such  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  people, 
including  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  commissioners.  The  following  infor- 
mation about  the  five  candidates  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  at  this  time : 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson  is  a  resident  of  Kings 


county,  California.  She  is  in  the  prime  of 
lite,  and  has  served  as  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  twelve  years.  She  is  an 
efficient  administrator,  and  has  been  active 
in  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  both 
as  a  member  and  as  an  official. 

Edward  Hyatt,  the  incumbent,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  be- 
gan teaching  at  San  Jacinto,  Cal. ;  was  a 
member  of  San  Diego  county  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
Riverside  county  three  times,  the  last  time 
by  a  non-partisan  vote  and  support.  He 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1906.  As  a  writer  and  speaker 
he  has  attained  a  national  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  soudness  of  views,  plain,  simple 
style  of  expression  and  keen  insight  into 
everyday  problems.  As  a  writer  of  bulle- 
tins on  Arbor  Day,  Architecture,  Temper- 
ance, Patriotism,  Literature,  Conservation 
he  is  unexcelled.  His  strong  point  is 
his  devotion  to  the  rural  schools.  His 
personal  integrity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  his  freedom  from  political,  finan- 
cial and  institutional  pull  is  admitted  by 
all. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  is  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Diego  county.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  record  as  a  teacher,  principal 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  all  the  important 
school  legislation  of  the  past  thirty  years. 
Supt.  Baldwin  has  always  been  an  effective 
advocate  of  kindergarten  training,  humane 
education,  industrial  and  vocational  train- 
ing,   flat    rate    retirement    salary    bill,    free 
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text  books  and  professional  training  and 
high  standards  for  teachers,  lie  has  kept 
right  ahead  of  educational  progress.  lie 
has  hosts  of  friends  and   no  enemies. 

Allison  Ware  is  President  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School,  lie  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California  and  a  splendid 
orator.  He  published  his  platform  in  the 
April  issue  of  Sierra  Educational  News, 
giving  his  views  on  common  schools,  high 
schools,  school  architecture,  vocational  edu- 
cation, school  legislation,  State  Board  of 
Education  and  his  attitude  towards  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  aspires.  Mr.  Ware  is  well 
equipped  for  the  job  and  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  educational  legislation  and  in 
constructive  work  during  the  past  ten  years. 

A.  J.  Cloud,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  San 
Francisco  Schools,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  formerly 
a  high  school  teacher.  He  also  published 
his  platform  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  News,  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  non-partisan  primary  law  appeals 
to  him.  lie  pledges  himself  to  carry  out 
the  school  laws  of  the  State,  to  give  a  busi- 
ness administration,  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Hoard  of  Education,  to  carry  out  the 
free  text  book  law,  etc.  • 
*     *     * 

RECEPTION     AND     LUNCHEON     TO 
ALVIN    E.    POPE,  DIRECTOR  OF 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Mrs.     Phoebe    Hearst     invited   the   State 
Hoard  of  Education  and  about  seventy-five 
prominent  school  men  and  women  to  lunch- 
eon   at    Hacienda    del    Pozo    de    Verona    to 


meet  Alvin  E.  Pope.  A  special  train  was 
provided,  which  left  San  Francisco  at  10:30 
a.  m.  April  12  and  arrived  at  Hacienda  at 
12  o'clock.  A  number  of  autos  and  carriages 
conveyed  the  visitors  up  the  winding  road- 
way, lined  with  beautiful  flowers,  tulips  pre- 
dominating. The  guests  alighted  in  front 
of  Del  Poza  de  Verona,  and  were  received 
in  the  library  by  Mrs.  Hearst's  two  charm- 
ing and  delightful  grandchildren  and  in  the 
music  room  by  Mrs.  Hearst.  Luncheon 
was  served  at  1 :30  p.  m.  in  the  large  dining 
hall.  The  decorations  were  typical  of  the 
beautiful  Easter  day.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn 
proposed  a  toast  to  Mrs.  Hearst,  the  grac- 
ious hostess,  the  charming  woman  and  the 
citizen  who  was  doing  such  splendid  ser- 
vice for  education  and  the  people.  The 
company  then  adjourned,  after  a  brief  siesta 
in  the  smoking  room  and  the  patio,  to  the 
music  room  where  Mrs.  Sanborn  introduced 
President  Wheeler,  Director  Pope,  Edward 
Hyatt,  Dr.  Burke,  Margaret  Shallenberger 
and  James  A.  Barr.  Mrs.  Sanborn  took  the 
initiative  in  arranging  the  affair,"  and  her 
introduction  and  comments  showed  her  to 
be  a  woman  of  rare  judgment  and  of  great 
executive  efficiency.  Supt.  Hyatt  made  a 
very  practical  speech,  outlining  in  a  few 
sentences  a  definite  plan  for  a  great  and  ef- 
fective rural  school  exhibit  for  1915. 

The  Hacienda  del  Poza  de  Verona  repre- 
sents the  most  beautiful  Spanish  architec- 
ture. Mrs.  Hearst  made  several  trios  to 
Spain  in  order  to  be  able  to  suggest  perfect 
Spanish  designs  for  her  wonderful  castle  on 
the   hills   overlooking   the   beautiful    valley. 


Among  those  who  enjoyed  Mrs.  Hearst's 
hospitality  were:  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  W.  H.  Langdon  and  wife,  Edward 
Hyatt,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Ednah  Rich,  Dr. 
Frederic  Burk,  Alfred  Roncovieri,  Anna 
Nicholson,  Margaret  Schallenberger,  Will 
C.  Wood,  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Mary  W. 
George,  Edward  P.  Cubberley,  Dr.  Boone, 
Agnes  Howe,  Mr.  Bonheim,  E.  P.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Clark,  Alvin  E.  Pope,  Joseph 
O'Connor,  F.  K.  Barthel,  Dr.  A.  W.  Scott, 
L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Mrs.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Clark 
of  Stanford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  James  A. 
Barr,  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  E.  Morris  Cox, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum, 
A.  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Kincaid,  Dr.  A.  A. 
D'Ancona,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  and  Harr 
Waerner. 


TEACHERS  WANTED  to  handle  John  L.  Stod- 
dard's Lectures  and  Stoddard's  Library  during  vaca- 
tion or  permanently,  working  alone  or  in  groups. 
Thorough  coaching  and  training  given.  Expenses 
guaranteed  and  good  commission.  Write  Dept.  D, 
Geo.  L.  Shuman  &  Co.,  929  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


EVERY  School  Library  should  have 


PARSONS— Wild  Flowers  of 

California, 
JEPSON — Trees  of  California, 


$2.00 
2.50 


H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 

565  Market  Street  252  So.  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


The  Holden  Book  Covers 


Unfinished  Leatherette  Material 
Waterproof  Germproof  Guaranteed  for  a  Full  School  Year 

Removes  the  objections  of  Parents  in  having  Soiled  and  Filthy  Books  transferred 

Removes  the  Complaints  of  Taxpayers  by  Reducing  the  Large 
Annual  Outlay  for  Free  Text-Books 

Removes  the  Danger  of  Disease  Transmission,  which  protection 
Every  pupil  is  fairly  entitled  to 

ADOPTED  BY  OVER  2500  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

San  Francisco  Agents:  The  Milton  Bradley  Company 

Samples  Free 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Alaska,  The  Last  Outpost  Of  Opportunity 


At  the  reception,  tendered  to  Governor  Strong 
of  Alaska  by  the  citizens  of  Seattle  during  his 
recent  visit  to  that  city,  the  Governor  spoke  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  future  of  his  Territory.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  when  he  first  went  into  the 
Yukon  country,  during  the  Klondike  excitement 
of  seventeen  years  ago,  he  carried  with  him  the 
popular  misconception  in  regard  to  general  con- 
ditions in  that  northern  region;  but  that  he  quick- 
ly realized  that  the  country  possessed  great  pos- 
sibilities in  stock  raising  and  agriculture,  and  even 
horticulture,  and  now,  after  a  continuous  resi- 
dence of  nearly  seventeen  years  in  Alaska,  he 
asserts  that  the  Territory  is  in  every  way  a  more 
desirable  place  of  residence  than  any  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing in  comfort  a  population  of  ten  millions. 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  in  Alaska  has  put  new  life  into 
all  industries  in  the  Territory,  and  he  predicted 
that  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  there 
will  be  a  movement  of  prospectors,  miners  and 
home-seekers  to  Alaska  that  will  exceed  in  vol- 
ume the  great  stampedes  to  the  Klondike  in  1897 
and  to  Nome  in  1900,  and  that  this  time  "they  will 
stay  there." 

News  from  Seattle  indicates  that  the  prediction 
of  Governor  Strong  is  quite  likely  to  be  verified 
much  sooner  than  the  time  set  by  him.  Already 
the  city  is  filling  up  with  prospectors,  investors 
and  others  who  propose  to  apply  for  leases  on 
coal  lands  or  to  take  up  homesteads  and  remain 
permanently  in  the  country.  All  the  steamship 
companies  announce  that  the  bookings  for  the 
first  voyages  are  practically  completed,  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  all  Alaska  excursions  have 
been  declared  off  for  the  season,  it  having  been 
found  necessary  to  impress  the  regular  excursion 
steamers  into  service  to  handle  the  augmented 
freight  and  one-way  passenger  traffic. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  point  will 
be  selected  as  the  seaboard  terminal  of  the  main 
railroad  route  to  the  interior.  The  best  opinion 
of  those  familiar  with  conditions  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  over,  either  by  lease  or  out- 
right   purchase,    the    Alaska    Northern    Railroad, 


which  has  been  completed  from  Seward,  on  Res- 
urrection Bay,  to  Girdwood,  on  Turnagain  Arm, 
a  distance  of  75  miles.  This  road  will  open  up 
the  Hatanuska  coal  fields,  and  thence  extending 
up  the  Susitna  Valley,  will  be  the  most  logical 
route  to  Kuskokwin  Valley  and  the  Inoka  coun- 
try. This  would  give  a  winter  outlet  to  Nome 
and  other  points  on  Seward  Peninsula.  The 
Susitna  and  Yenta  River  mining  districts,  which 
will  be  made  easily  accessible  by  this  road,  em- 
brace the  new  quartz  and  placer  fields  lying 
south  of  Mt.  McKinley.  Gold  was  first  discov- 
ered there  in  paying  quantities  in  1905.  Since  then 
many  properties  have  been  developed,  and  these 
districts  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
gold-producing  sections  in  Alaska.  There  are 
also  millions  of  acres  of  good  agricultural  land 
tributary  to  this  route,  and  the  Susitna  Valley  is 
the  objective  point  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people   now   gathering  at   Seattle. 

A  townsite  has  been  located  at  Portage  Bay, 
on  the  west  side  of  Prince  William  Sound.  This 
is  the  point  where  Alfred  H.  Brooks  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  his  report 
for  1913,  suggests  that  by  the  running  of  a  tunnel 
about  two  miles  in  length  a  connection  can  be 
made  with  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  at  about 
mile  63,  thus  avoiding  the  glaciers  and  securing 
low  grades  for  both  in  and  out  bound  traffic.  The 
distance  from  tidewater  on  Prince  William  Sound 
to  tidewater  on  Turnagain  Arm  is  about  twelve 
miles.  By  this  proposed  new  route  the  distance 
from  tidewater  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  is 
reduced  to  about  136  miles,  with  but  one  adverse 
grade,  and  that  a  low  one. 

Some  very  astute  forecasters  of  Governmental 
action  express  the  belief  that  the  Government  will 
also  take  over  part  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad 
(the  Guggenhiem  road)  and  extend  the  line  from 
Chitina  to   Fairbanks. 

Alaska  seems  to  be  fated,  whenever  she  suc- 
ceeds in  making  an  appointment  with  the  Powers 
at  Washington,  to  be  forced  to  cool  her  feet  in 
the  ante-room  while  the  Powers  try  to  quell  a  dis- 
turbance to  the  southward — in  some  "sun-killed 
country  where  the  natives  loaf  and  shirk."  It 
was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1898,  when  Alaska,  after 


waiting  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  just  got 
into  the  limelight  good  and  strong,  that  our 
Government  declared  war  on  poor  old  Spain  and 
began  to  participate  in  a  little  diversion  that  kept 
her  so  busy  that  she  forgot  all  about  Alaska  for 
a  long,  long  time.  And  now  again,  sixteen  years 
later  and  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  month, 
when  Alaska  was  congratulating  herself  on  being 
right  square  in  the  spot-light  once  more,  the 
Government  at  Washington  began  to  participate 
in  another  little  diversion  to  the  southward  which 
has  switched  the  calcium  and  left  her  once  more 
in  utter  darkness— so  far  as  public  interest  is 
concerned.  But  she  can  congratulate  herself  on 
the  great  big  fact  that  she  got  her  railroad  legis- 
lation all  nicely  fixed  up  before  the  vaudeville 
stunt  down  at  Vera  Cruz  was  put  on  the  boards, 
and  she  can  also  console  herself  with  the  reason- 
able hope  that  the  law,  like  some  of  our  best 
guns,  will  act  automatically  and  give  her  the  relief 
she  has  been  praying  for  so  long. 


A  KEY  TO  ALASKA'S  STOREHOUSE 

THE  WESTERN  MINING  AND  DEVELOPING  COMPANY,  a  holding  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  California,  is  now  developing  a  number  of  exceedingly  at- 
tractive mining  and  industrial  enterprises  in  Alaska,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  RICH- 
EST  UNEXPLOITED    REGION   ON   THE  AMERICAN   CONTINENT. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  the  waiting  public  to  participate  in 
the  profits  accruing  from  scientifically  directed  efforts  in  the  world's  basic  industry — 
MINING. 

Since  the  last  announcement,  the  company  has  taken  an  option  on  a  quartz  mine  in 
Alaska  that  contains  $75,000  worth  of  ore  blocked  out,  and  is  just  closing  negotiations 
for  one  mile  of  valuable  placer  ground  in  one  of  the  best  districts  in  that  Territory.  These 
two  enterprises  alone  should  give  to  the  stock  of  the  company  an  actual  value  of  60  cents 
a  share. 

.  The  operations  of  the  company  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  corps  of 
trained  experts  and  engineers,  and  the  interests  of  Stockholders  are  safeguarded  in  every 
possible  way. 

A  limited  allotment  of  shares  is  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  50  cents  a 
share.     The    price    will    soon    be    advanced    to  55  cents. 

No  subscription  received  for  less  than  50  shares.  Discount  of  5%  for  cash.  Shares 
will  also  be  sold  on  installment— 20%  cash — and  balance  in  four  monthly  payments  of  20% 
each. 

THE  WESTERN  MINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

JOHN    M.    FAIRFIELD,    Secretary 

SUITE   310   MACDONOUGH   BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  California 


Notice  of  Examination  for  Teachers'  Positions  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department 


itice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Teachers'  competit 
nnation      for     positions     in      the     San      Franp.i' 


Noti 
examination     for     positions 
elementary  schools 


the     San     Francisco 


-. — .,....„,.,„„  ,„,  [juaiiiuiia  iii  me  oan  rranciscc 
elementary  schools  will  be  held  beginning  Friday 
June  12,  1914.  For  further  information  apply  tc 
M.  R.  NORRIS,  Secretary  Hoard  of  Education 
City    Halt. 


STATE  LAND 


The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  letters 
we  receive  from  our  satisfied  clients,  whom 
we  trusted  for  our  pay  until  they  got  the 
land  on  the  official  records  in  their  names: 

"Mr.  Clark:  Yesterday  I  received  a  deed 
to  twenty  (20)  acres.  I  enclose  herewith 
my  check  for  ten  ($10)  dollars  to  pay  you 
for  your  trouble  in  having  brought  the  land 
to  my  attention.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  me  another  list,  and  if  I  make  any 
purchase  through  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  ten  dollars." — Signed. 

One  client  will  relinquish  or  assign  160 
acres  of  desert  land  within  2  miles  of  Doyle 
on  two  railroads  for  $1,600  cash. 

I  have  160  acres  of  deeded  school  land 
adjoining  dairy  and  alfalfa  land,  selling  for 
$100  an  acre.  For  the  reason  my  land  is 
unimproved  it  is  difficult  to  get  banks  to 
make  a  loan.  I  want  to  get  a  loan.  One- 
half  will  be  used  to  pay  off  notes  that  banks 
loaned  me  without  security  that  I  borrowed 
to  buy  land,  one-half  of  loan  will  be  used 
to  improve  this  160  acres.  I  will  accept  a 
loan  of  $1,000  per  40  acres  or  $4,000  for  160 
acres  and  pay  you  8  per  cent  a  year  for 
3  to  5  years.  Will  pay  interest  monthly  if 
desired. 

We  furnish  plats  showing  vacant  United 
States  land  in  any  township  of  the  State  or 
any  other  State  for  one  dollar  ($1)  each; 
six  for  five  dollars  ($5) ;  good  county  sec- 
tional maps,  showing  wagon  roads,  streams, 
section  lines,  etc.,  at  $1.50  each.  You  need 
these  maps,  lists  and  plats  to  help  you  see, 
select  and  buy  your  choice  either  of  United 
States  land  or  get  better  bargains  in  State 
land,  overlooked,  of  all  sizes.  Some  well 
located  State  land  in  all  counties  or  parts 
of  the  State. 

It  has  paid  others  to  send  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  which  gives  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  satisfied  customers.  This  book- 
let tells  how  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
result  of  our  years  of  searching  State  and 
United  States  records  for  very  small 
charges.  Write  for  the  BOOKLET  TO- 
DAY. Joseph  Clark,  Searcher  of  State  and 
U.  S.  Records  and  Manager  of  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA STATE  LAND  INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU,  No.  1511  K  Street, 
Sacramento,   California. 
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Western  School  News 

The  California  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  Mold  a  special  examination  for  entrance  to 
State  Library  School.  Men  and  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  eligible.  Date  of  ex- 
amination May  14,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  For  application  forms,  etc.,  apply 
to    State    Civil    Service    Commission,    Sacramento, 

i  lalifornia. 

*  *     . 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  arranged  for 
a  survey  under  the  Carnegie  provision.  The 
educational  survey  is  now  the  proper  thing.  It 
will  stop  these  individual  diagnosticians  like  Dr. 
liurk    lancing    the     pimples     of    our     educational 

system — perhaps. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Rus>ell  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York, 
was  given  a  dinner  by  the  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege during  his  recent  visit  to  the  coast. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Francis  is  one  of  the  five 
prominent  schoolmasters  mentioned  for  the 
superintendency  of  Minneapolis. 

*  *     * 

The  University  of  California,  with  7071  stud- 
ents enrolled,  ranks  second  in  attendance  in  the 
United  States.  Columbia  is  first  with  9929  and 
Chicago   is   third   with  6834. 

*  *      * 

*  *     * 

Haviland  Stevenson,  who  is  well  known  to 
leading  schoolmasters  not  only  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  but  throughout  the  United  States,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
This  well  known  text  book  publishing  house  has 
been  making  rapid  strides  in  the  publication  of 
books  of  merit.  The  election  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
to  the  presidency  means  a  step  forward.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  integrity.  At  one  time  he-  was  a 
member  of  President  Cleveland's  official  family, 
being  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  his  delightful  personality 
and    fine    business   judgment. 

*  *     * 

Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  the  Penna  school- 
master, will  be  the  Progressive  and  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Penna.  It  is  reported 
that  his  election  is  sure.  The  schoolmaster  is 
certatinly  in  the  "midst  of  affairs"  in   1914. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  music  supervisor  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  attend  some  of  the  notable  musical  con- 

ventions   in   the   East. 

*  *     * 

The  women  of  the  California  Council  of 
Education  had  a  delightful  banquet  at  Hotel 
Stewart  on  Saturday,  April  11.  Among  the 
notable  people  who  were  there  were  Mrs.  Shep- 
erd  Barnutn.  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Miss  Louise  F.  Bray,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dorsey, 
Cora    E.    Lamb,    Edith    Hodgkins,    Mrs.    Minnie 


Abrams,  Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Clark, 
Agnes  Howe,  Mrs.  Clara  Partridge,  Miss  Keefe. 
Miss  Hodgkins  acted  as  toastmistress.  There 
were  various  talks  on  various  subjects.  It  was  an 
evening  of  good  fellowship  and  it  showed  a  fine 
spirit   between    the    women   of   the    north   and   of 

the   south. 

*  *     * 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  has  appointed  Mar- 
shall De  Motte  of  Corning  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  vice  C.  F.  Stern  resigned. 
Mr.  De  Motte  is  an  orchardist,  and  has  had  ex- 
perience as  an  educator.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  late  Bull  Moose  Chicago  convention  and  has 
been  active  in   Progressive  politics. 

*  *     * 

Joseph  L.  Pickard  died  at  his  home  in  Pasa- 
dena on  March  27,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
for  13  years  city  superintendent  of  Chicago  and 
has  held  other  prominent  educational  positions. 

*  *     * 

The  April  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  is  of  very  great  in- 
terest. It  contains  letters  on  State  text  books, 
Federal  child  labor  bill,  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  reports,  etc. 

*  *     * 

The  Forerunner,  the  brilliant  paper  edited  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  contains  a  splendid 
tribute  to  Superintendent  Hyatt's  Bulletin  on 
School  Architecture  and  his  Health  Conservation 

pamphlets. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Roncovieri  has  called  the  San 
Francisco  institute  for  May  19-24.  It  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Junior  Exposition. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Oregon  is  emphasizing  his  record  as  a  teacher. 
It  has  become  a  slogan  that  the  teachers  vote  is 

an   efficient  determinate   factor  in  all   elections. 

*  *     * 

The  California  School  Masters  held  the  regular 
quarterly  banquet  at  Bergez's  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  11.    There  was  a  large  number  of  mem- 
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hers  present  and  twenty-five  new  members 
elected.  Prof.  Wright  of  Centerville  proved  to 
be  a  modest  and  efficient  chairman.  W.  H. 
Langdon,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was  the  first  speaker.  He  made  some 
cheerful  remarks  about  being  a  farmer-lawyer 
and  told  of  some  of  the  things  the  State  Board 
of  Education  was  endeavoring  to  accomplish.  His 
reference  to  making  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  appointive  was  received  in 
silence.  The  four  candidates  present  seemingly 
preferring  to  look  to  the  people  as  the  source 
of  official  power,  rather  than  an  appointive  Board 
of  Education.  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Training,  gave  a  very  excellent 
address  on  vocational  training.  It  was  full  of 
thought  and  his  method  of  presentation  was 
simple  and  effective.  Will  C.  Wood,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Secondary  Education,  spoke  elo- 
quently on  the  high  schools.  The  keynote  of  his 
address  was:  "Make  the  high  schools  more 
democratic." 

*     *     * 

"A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS  ON  HEALTH" 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
just  issued  a  little  leaflet  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  calling  attention  to  the  latest  conclusions 
of  science  in  carrying  on  the  world-wide  fight 
against  consumption.  It  is  chiefly  written  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Howard,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Tuberculosis  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  It  particularly  assures  that  the  unreas- 
oning fear  of  associating  with  diseased  persons 
is  a  foolish  and  useless  thing.  Worse  still,  it  is 
cruel  and  harmful  to  the  cause.  A  consumptive 
who  takes  care  of  himself  is  not  a  source  of 
danger  to  his  associates.  The  bacilli  are  so  wide- 
ly distributed  in  civilized  life  that  everyone  has 
continued  opportunities  for  infection,  whether  he 
sees  consumptives  or  not.  To  ostracize  patients 
or  to  frantically  avoid  them  serves  no  good  pur- 
pose whatever.  The  leaflet  is  called  "A  Word  to 
Teachers  on  Health"  and  it  may  be  had  of  the 
superintendents  at  the  county  seats  or  of  Super- 
intendent  Hyatt   at   Sacramento. 
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will  not  be  complete,  nor  will  your  pupils  get 
the  most  value  from  it  without  a  good  En- 
cyclopedia. The  only  work  especially  designed 
for  school  use  in  the  common  grades  is  the 
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or  Express  Office  $18.00. 
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STATE   FEDERATION   OF 
SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

A  CALL  TO  SERVICE 

An  extraordinary  opportunity  is  before  the 
teachers  of  California,  an  opportunity  which 
comes  to  most  of  us  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  That 
splendid  opportunity  will  be  realized  if  the  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  to  bring  to  California 
the  combination  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  International  Congress 
of  Education  are  successful. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  self-interest, 
can  any  of  us  afford  to  miss  the  chance  of  com- 
ing into  touch  with  the  personality  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  educational  world?  Can  we  afford 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  at  first  hand 
their  large  grasp  of  the  problems  of  which  ours 
are  but  parts?  Surely  an  alert,  ambitious  teacher 
will  want  to  listen  to  the  leaders  who  are  shap- 
ing the  policies  and  directing  the  tendencies  of 
the  educational  world,  who  are  discussing  from 
their  point  of  vantage  the  principles  underlying 
our  problems. 

As  Californians  we  must  not  sit  idly  by  and 
see  these  two  great  associations  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  some  more  alert  city.  California  has 
a  right  to  expect  as  a  part  of  our  professional 
duty,  our  best  effort  to  secure  these  conventions 
and  the  lasting  benefits  which  will  follow  the  visit 
of  so  many  people   of  wide  influence. 

What  can  teachers  do  to  bring  about  this  de- 
sired result?  First,  teachers  should  make  earnest 
use  of  the  literature  descriptive  of  the  excursion 
to  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Such 
literature  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  superintend-; 
ents  and  should  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Second,  we  must  work  to  secure  a  large 
delegation  for  the  St.  Paul  excursion.  It  is  im- 
perative that  California  shall  be  well  represented 
and  that  a  strong  appeal  be  made  to  the  con- 
vention in  behalf  of  '  California  as  a  meeting 
place.  And  not  only  is  it  necessary  for  as  many 
to  go  as  possible  but  every  delegate  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  association.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  wisest  educators  in 
the  State,  a  large  membership  from  California 
will  be  the  strongest  factor  in  the  decision  to  be 
reached  as  to  the  meeting  place.,  A  favorable 
decision  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  and  the 
greatest  service  teachers  can  render  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  enlist  in  the  campaign  for  member- 
ship in  the  N.  E.  A.  for  1915. 

FRANCES  MURRAY, 
President  School  Women's  Club,  Oakland. 
*     *     * 

Sacramento  has  a  School  Women's  Club  that 
is  doing  fine  work  in  our  capital  city.  It  is  most 
democratic  in  composition,  numbering  in  its 
membership  of  nearly  one  hundred,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Education,  the 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
the  County  Superintendent  and  strong,  represen- 
tation from  both  high  and  elementary  depart- 
ment. 

Saturday,  March  28th,  the  club  held  its  regular 
bi-monthly  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon 
at  the  Capital  Grill,  there  being  present:  Miss» 
Maud  Green,  president;  Miss  Ella  G.  McCleery, 
secretary,  and  seventy  other  members.  The 
guests  of  honor  were:  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Club;  Miss  Agnes  G.  Howe,  organizer 
and  past  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G. 
Sanborn,  president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to 
the   Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganizing our  women  teachers,  the  demand  for  our 
services  in  1915,  and  now  since  we  have  the 
annuity  and  retirement  law  in  effect  of  the  need 
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of  civil   service   appointment  of   teachers   and   its 
consequent   life   tenure. 

Miss  Howe  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "The 
Average  Child,"  excerpts  of  which  she  promised 
for  future  publication. 

.Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  member  of  the  Verba  Buena  School  Women's 
Club  and  a  former  teacher  of  the  San  Francisco 
school  department,  made  a  masterly  plea  for  our 
co-operation  in  1915,  especially  urging  us  to  join 
I  lie-  Women's  Auxiliary  and  thus  help  to  finance 
the  women's  work  in  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Green  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
enthusiastic  membership  of  the  club  over  which 
she  presides  and  the  success  with  which  she  car- 
ried out  the  details  of  this  most  delightful  meet- 
ing. 

*     *     * 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  1915  SURVEY 
COMMITTEE 

The  Worth  While  Lectures  Committee  was 
created  in  October,  1913,  by  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Par- 
tridge, then  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs.  This  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  work  for  1915  along  lines 
suggested  at  the  School  Women's  Club  Day  and 
Luncheon,   Portola  week. 

As  the  work  has  developed  the  name  has 
changed  to  "1915  Survey  Committee."  On  Sat- 
urday, February  21st,  a  morning  conference  with 
Mr.  .las.  A.  Barr.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  Conventions  and  Congresses,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  this  committee  at  the 
Palace   Hotel,   San    I-"rancisco. 

A  report  from  the  committee  was  offered  the 
executive  board  of  the  State  Federation  on  Sat- 
urday, February  28th,  at  its  regular  annual  meet- 
ing. Recommendation  that  consideration  be 
given  the  matter  of  affiliation  with  Southern 
California  organizations  of  School  Women  sup- 
plemented activity  already  begun  by  the  federa- 
tion. The  committee  further  recommended  pos- 
sible  national  affiliation  and  the  calling  of  not 
only  a  national  but  an  international  congress  of 
school  women,  either  during  or  immediately  after 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  July  of 
1915;  also  the  arrangement  of  a  program  with 
betterment    of    school    women    its    object. 

The  committee  will  be  prepared  as  the  work 
progresses  to  make  a  survey  of  congresses  and 
conventions  and  possibly  of  exhibits  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  result  id  such  effort  a 
specific  aid  to  educators  who  will  visit  the  in- 
ternational Exposition.  The  most  immediate 
work  of  the  committee  will  probably  be  prepara- 
tion of  an  outline  that  may  be  of  use  to  teachers 
and   students. 

In  accepting  the  report,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald, 
president,  made  provision  for  appointment  of 
necessary  sub-committees  and  for  any  necessary 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  executive  board  which 
would   foster   the  work   of  the   committee. 

The    members    of    the    committee    are    Misses 

1..    F.   P.ray   and   T-.   F.   Adams   of  San   Francisco, 

Misses   A.   Gay  and   E.    Finley  of  Berkeley,   Miss 

■  Anna  Keefe  of  Oakland.  Miss  E.  M.  Bonney  and 

Mrs.  Reta  Baldwin  of  Stockton 

ETHELIND   M.   BONNEY. 
t  li.iirman    1915   Survey   Committee 
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THE  GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

The  growing  emphasis  being  placed  upon  com- 
mercial education  in  public  and  private  schools 
is  developing  a  more  and  more  pronounced  de- 
mand for  teachers  technically  trained  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects  of  that  course.  Gregg  School 
has  felt  this  demand  perhaps  more  keenly  than 
any  other  school,  because  of  its  peculiar  relation 
to  the  movement.  In  response  to  the  demand 
from  schools  and  teachers,  the  Summer  Normal 
session  was  established  to  give  instruction  in 
technique  and  methods — which  embraces  both 
primary  and  advanced  work  in  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Rational  Type- 
writing, Office  Training,  Business  English  and 
Correspondence. 

The  handling  of  large  classes,  correlation  of 
subjects,  correcting  papers,  assignment  of  les- 
sons, division  of  work  among  assistant  teachers, 
problems  of  discipline,  records  of  progress,  etc., 
are  fully  treated  in  the  course  for  teachers.  Spec- 
ial attention  is  given  to  that  new  and  important 
phase  of  commercial  school  work — the  finishing 
course  for  stenographers.  For  this  work  "Of- 
fice Training  for  Stenographers,"  by  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle,  is  used,  a  text  used  by  a  large  number 
■  if  public  and  private  commercial  schools,  among 
them  being  the  University  of  California  and  Co- 
lumbia   University,    New    York. 

Those  familiar  with  the  rigid  requirements  of 
many  public  schools  know  the  value  of  a  teach- 
er's certificate. in  a  specialized  subject  like  short- 
hand. A  feature  of  the  Summer  Normal  Course 
will  be  the  Gregg  Teacher's  Certificate,  granted 
under  Mr.  Gregg's  signature  to  all  who  success- 
fully pass  the   examination. 

The  Normal  session  will  be  held  in  the  new 
home  of  Gregg  School  on  the  entire  tenth 
floor  of  the  magnificent  Tower  building,  Madison 
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GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal  Session 

June  29  -  August  7 

The  necessity  for  professional  training  in  the  most 
advanced  methods  and  the  technique  of  teaching 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Training,  Business 
English  and  Correspondence,  is  felt  more  and  more 
every  year  by  both  teachers  and  schools.  More  than 
that,  the  demand  for  Gregg  teachers  increases  every 
year.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  nearly  a  thousand  cities ;  last  year  it  was 
adopted  by  more  than    four  hundred   schools. 

Gregg  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  has  de- 
veloped methods  in  practical  pedagogy  that  have 
become  famous  tht-oughout  the  country.  Every  year 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — last  year  the 
enrollment  represented  twenty-eight  states — assemble 
in  Gregg  School  to  study  these  methods.  The  course 
embraces    both    primary    and    advanced    work. 

Correspondence  Course---Free 

Hy  beginning  the  correspondence  course  now,  teach- 
ers may  cover  the  theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  be 
in  position  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  a  re- 
vH  u  of  the  principles,  and  a  study  of  teaching 
methods,  under  expert  guidance,  in  the  Summer 
Normal  School,  which  begins  June  29,  and  continues 
six   weeks.     Ask  for  Booklet  WJE3. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,    Illinois 


street  and  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  The  new 
quarters,  including  remodeling  and  refurnishing, 
represent   an  investment   of  $120,000. 

The    Normal    session    will    open    June    29    and 

continue  six  weeks. 

*     *     * 

THE   HONOR   ROLL 

List  of  applications  granted  retirement  salaries 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  March,   1914: 

Ashley,  Ella  E.,  1736B  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley; 
Ayer,  Hattie  G.,  Thirteenth  and  Jackson  Sts., 
Oakland;  Ayes,  Amos  M.,  R.  D.  No.  5,  box  50A, 
Hanford;  Ayes,  Mary  J.  (Mrs.),  2342  Waverly 
St.,  Oakland;  Betancue,  Lizzie  Chase,  449  Twenty- 
sixth  St.,  Oakland;  Boyle,  Mary,  R.  D.  15,  Los 
Gatos;  Brooks,  James  M.,  Visalia,  Tulare  Co.; 
Brown,  James  B.,  625  K  St.,  Eureka;  Chandler, 
Joseph  F.,  1109  Oak  St.,  Oakland;  Clark,  Jacob 
S.,  Forest  Hill;  Colby,  Phoebe  S.,  5454  Boyd  Ave., 
Oakland;  Crawford,  T.  O.,  510  Twenty-eighth 
St.,  Oakland;  Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  Woodson,  124 
W  Thirty-sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Dow,  Mrs. 
Eliza  B.,  R.  D.  5,  Santa  Rosa;  Driscoll,  Kate, 
Benicia;  Driver,  Susie  M.  McClure,  ,1633  Harmon 
St.,  S.  Berkeley;  Freeman,  Frances  O'Brien,  care 
Peter  Stock,  San  Jose;  Fuller,  Miss  Eugenie,  care 
Hotel  Reynolds,  Riverside;  Garlick,  J.  P.,  225 
Fifth  Ave.,  San  Erancisco;  Gibbs,  Ellen,  3001 
Dwight  Way,  Berkeley;  Gregg,  Alice  C,  Lockford, 
San  Joaquin  Co.;  Haskett,  Miranda,  Ukiah;  Has- 
well,  Nellie  C,  576  Greenwich  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Herbert,  Thomas  Luther,  Penryn;  Hunt- - 
ley,  Antoinette  Marie,  7  Liberty  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Hurley,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Susanville;  Ingram, 
Stella  J.,  5316  Marmion  Way,  Los  Angeles;  Keran, 
Azariah  P.,  Santa  Barbara;  Lemmon,  Albert  P., 
Hemet;  Lillibridge,  Clara,  427  S.  Olive  St.,  Los 
Angeles;  Lindberg,  Miss  Emily  W.,  1685  Oak 
St.,  San  F'rancisco;  Loucks,  Annie,  Pacheco;  Mc- 
Allen,  Margaret  E.,  San  Andreas;  McKenna,  Ed- 
ward, Shingle;  McLeod,  Edith,  1904  First  St., 
San  Diego;  McPhail,  Mrs.  Ella,  500  Kentucky 
St..  Petaluma;  MacDonald,  Flora  M.,  398  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco;  MacDonald,  Alex- 
ander H.,  398  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco; 
Mahoney,  Margaret  J.,  1543  Pacific  Ave.,  San 
Francisco;  Marsh,  Addie,  Penryn;  Meredith, 
Charles  T.,  2027  Reservoir  St.,  Los  Angeles; 
Mullen,  Harriette  M.,  Hotel  Athens,  Oakland; 
Newberry,  Carrie  J.,  2105  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda; Norman,  Nellie  M.,  1176  Jones  Ave..  Oak- 
land; O'Hara,  Kate  F.,  San  Jose;  Oliver,  Lena 
Plumb,  Shasta;  Osborn,  Charles  V„  Elk  Grove; 
Phelps,  Josephine  Hart,  1804  Leavenworth  St., 
San  Francisco;  Phillips,  Anna  M.,  Bella  Vista; 
Raymond,  Helen  A.,  Healdsburg;  Reardon,  Wil- 
liam H.,  College  City;  Reynolds,  Elise  D.,  696 
Mariposa  Ave.,  Oakland;  Richards,  Cornelia, 
Cambria;  Simon,  Malvina,  2727  Pacific  Ave.,  San 
Francisco;  Simpson,  Henrietta  C,  1229  Castro 
St.,  Oakland;  Smith,  Clarence  Stewart,  Montague; 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Laton;  Stinson,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet N.,  Button  Willow;  Stout,  George  H.,  1430 
Oxford  St.,  Berkeley;  Sutphen,  Albert  W.,  115 
N.  Washington  St.,  Whittier;  Tilson,  James  R., 
Vacaville;  Turner,  Henry  F.,  care  P.  M.  &  O., 
Coalinga;  Walker,  Lucy  Anna,  1636  Arch  St., 
Berkeley;  Walsh,  Adele,  117  N.  Fifth  St.,  San 
Jose;  Walsh,  Margaret,  117  No.  Fifth  St.,  San 
Jose;  Wheeler,  Mary  L..  421  Laurel  Ave.,  Pa- 
cific Grove;  Williamson,  Ethel  L.,  418  Elizabeth 
St.,  San  Francisco;  Young,  Sarah  R.,  Eureka; 
Zimmerman,  William,  1414  Broderick  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

■RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 


I 

_■    a 

iuut3.  '4 


No  Smarting:  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  i  t  for  Red,  Weak,  Waterv  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated  tiyelids.  Illustrated  Book  in  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists— 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine"— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians' Practice  for  ni;iny  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at35c 
and  50c  Per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salvein  Aseptic 
uuts.  :-.".:  and  60c.    Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Cincaeo 
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Book  Notes 


Since  Laird  &  Lee  first  published  their  "Vest- 
Pocket  Pronouncing  Dictionary"  in  1892,  their 
selling  record  of  the  little  book  has  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  3,500,000.  Since  then  other 
editions  have  followed,  and  have  been  received 
with  equal  popularity.  The  firm  now  issues  edi- 
tions suitable  for  all  schools  from  primary  to 
college,  as  well  as  for  office,  library  and  general 
use.  Their  dictionaries  of  foreign  languages  giv- 
ing both  the  foreign-English  and  the  English- 
foreign   indexes   are   excellent. 

*  *     * 

"Francois  Le  Champi,"  by  George  Sand;  edited 
with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Col- 
bert Searles,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic 
Languages,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University; 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  35  West 
32nd  Street,  New  York;  price,  60  cents.  The  book 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  near 
the  beginning  of  their  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  it  has  been  edited  with  that  point  in 
view.  The  vocabulary  prepared  with  special  care 
is  complete,  and  the  English  equivalents  of  each 
word  have  been  given  with. references  to  the  con 
texts  in  which  they  occur.  A  review  of  each 
chapter  is  given  in  English  in  the  notes. 

#  #     * 

"Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking  Spanish,"  by 
Margaret  Caroline  Dowling,  B.  L.,  teacher  of 
Spanish  in  the  Mission  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  The  text  lays  the  foundation  for  an 
adequate  course;  in  dealing  only  with  essential 
principles  and  broad  distinctions,  it  becomes  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner. 
The  beginner's  difficulty  resulting  from  his  con- 
fusion with  the  familiar  form  of  address  in  verbs, 
has  been  lessened  by  their  omission.  The  aim  of 
the  author  to  arrive  at  connected  speech  early 
in  the  course  makes  the  subject  at  once  more 
interesting  and  hence  more  easily  mastered. 

"Play  and  Recreation,"  by  Henry  S.  Curtis; 
published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  This 
book  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  help  solve  the  social 
problems  now  confronting  the  child  element  of 
the  open  country  and  rural  districts.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  country  districts  by  its  closer  set- 
tlement have  robbed  it  of  its  romantic  atmos- 
phere, danger  and  prospective  heroism,  leaving 
it  comparatively  stale  and  unattractive.  Hence 
the  rush  to  the  cities  where  the  young  people  seek 
the  play  and  excitement  the  country  deprives 
them  of.  The  farmers'  children  have  been  ne- 
glected. "He  cares  for  his  crops,"  but  his  child- 
ren just  "growed  up."  Upon  play  the  farmer 
of  the  past  has  looked  more  or  less  as  idleness 
that  should  be  turned  into  useful  work,  but  play 
and  childhood  are  inseparable.  The  suggestions 
and  plans  outlined  in  the  book  for  proper  recre- 
ation are  excellent,  and  if  carried  out  should  do 
much  to  relieve  many  a  community  from  the 
sordid  quiet  and  inaction  that  are  its  detriment. 
The  school  especially  is  the  place  for  the  com- 
munity's gathering  and  recreation,  and  can  ac- 
complish much  good  if  properly  undertaken. 

"Selections  from  Classical  German  Literature," 
by  Klara  Hichtenberg  Collitz,  Ph.  D.;  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  35  West 
Thirty-second  street;  price  $1.50.  The  volume  is 
designed  to  assist  in  the  study  of  modern  Ger- 
man literature  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  Old 
German  forms  and  constructions  are  largely  re- 
tained in  poetry,  because  of  the  necessity  to  re- 
tain meter  and  rhyme,  and  in  prose  to  prevent 
too  great  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  orig- 
inals     by      indiscriminate      note      modernization. 


Photographic  plates  of  the  authors,  and  short 
English  sketches  of  their  lives  and  literary  works 
are  both  useful  and  interesting, 
emies  and,  in  general,  of  any  four-part  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  Yet  each  song  is  arranged  that 
either  the  three-part  or  the  four-part  arrange- 
ment can  be  sung  and  without  sacrifice  of  har- 
monic content.  The  Musical  Art  Series  offers 
authoritative  versions  of  standard  appealing  music 
of  every  class  in  a  form  at  once  simple,  con- 
venient, practical  and  artistic. 

*  *     * 

"Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural 
Communities,"  edited  by  Joseph  K.  Hart,  assist- 
ant professor  of  education  University  of  Wash- 
ington; published  by  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.00.  The  volume  is  a  further  at- 
tempt to  improve  social  and  community  existence 
by  pointing  out.  like  many  preceding  and  con- 
temporaneous volumes,  the  means  of  improving 
the  social  status  of  the  community  by  a  more 
fundamental  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their 
own  native  resources,  physical  and  moral.  The 
author  believes  that  this  will  lead  to  a  more  com- 
plete social  democracy,  and  will  mark  the  end  of 
social   superstition. 

*  *     * 

"Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,"  by  Walter  Burton 
Ford  and  Charles  Ammerman ;  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  price  $1.25.  The  book 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  work 
on  Plane  Geometry  by  the  same  authors,  em- 
bodying the  requirements  and  methods  of  present 
educational  ideals.  The  authors  have  diligently 
attempted  to  construct  the  work  upon  the  line 
that  lies  between  the  typical  lengthy  text  now 
condemned,  and  a  too  radical  departure  from  this 
method  that  such  a  subject  as  geometry  would 
not  well  bear.  The  relation  that  geometry  bears 
to  human  activities  has  been  brought  out. 

*  *     * 

"Nature's  Wonder.  Lore,"  by  Mary  Earle 
Hardy;  published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
New  York.  The  little  book  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent supplementary  reader;  one  as  interesting 
as  it  would  be  instructive.  It  is  in  fact  a  series 
of  nature  lessons,  but  the  monotony  and  effort  of 
lessons  gives  place  to  interesting  entertainment, 
by  making  the  brooks,  the  trees,  the  waves  sen- 
tient things.  Numerous  photographic  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  and  natural  objects  add  interest  to 
the  text.  The  book  closes  with  notes  and  sug- 
gestions   for   the    teacher. 

*  *     * 

"Readings  from  the  Old  Testament,"  arranged 
and  edited  by  Louise  Emery  Tucker,  M.  A.;  pub- 
lished by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York; 
price  $1.25  net.  The  book  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent to  children  in  the  home  and  in  the  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  an  insight  into  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Bible.  From  the  great  and  con- 
fusing mass  such  poems,  stories,  nature  descrip- 
tions and  character  studies,  have  been  selected  as 
appeal  .to  the  childish  mind,  and  these  selections 
are  presented  in  a  complete  and  connected  form. 
The  selections  are  from  the  Old  Testament  ex- 
clusively and  are  therefore  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  children  may  unite. 

*  *     * 

"Standard  Popular  Songs,"  by  Ralph  L.  Bald- 
win and  E.  W.  Newton;  published  by  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.  This  is  one  of  the  booklets 
of  the  Musical  Art  Series,  and  is  a  collection  of 
those  popular  songs  whose  merit  has  been  proven 
by  the  test  of  time.  All  the  books  of  this  series 
are  uniform  in  size,  binding  and  price,  and  are 
intended   for   the   use   of  high   schools   and   acad- 

"Peter  and  Polly  in  Winter,"  by  Rose  Lucia; 
published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York; 
price  35  cents.     An  attractive  reader  for  the  sec- 


ond and  third  school  years.     The  book  has  many 
illustrations,   some   of  them  in  color. 
*     *     * 

SURE,   WE   WILL  ALL   CO-OPERATE 

Mr.   Harr  Wagner, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association,  by  resolution,  has  authorized  Sup- 
erintnedent  A.  C.  Barker  of  the  Oakland  schools 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  receive  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  California  in  1915.  Mr. 
Barker's  request  that  I  co-operate  with  him  I 
gladly  meet,  and  it  will  be  more  than  nominal 
co-operation. 

California  must  take  the  position  in  the  N. 
E.  A.  that  is  here  by  right.  The  question  that 
most  concerns  us  now,  "Where  does  she  stand?" 
demands  immediate  answer.  Delaware,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada  and  Wyoming  have  set  a  lesson 
for  us.  Every  school  superintendent  in  each  of 
those  States  is  an  active  member  of  the  as- 
sociation. California  must  not  only  rank  with 
those  four  States  but  must  excel  them.  Every 
school  superintendent,  city  or  county,  every  prin- 
cipal of  high  school  or  grammar  school,  nay, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  army,  ought  to 
participate  in  the  activities  and  welfare  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  They  have  done  the  things  that  have 
made  California  famosu — Bro.  Frederic  Burk  to 
tlie  contrary  notwithstanding! — and  they  should 
have  a  strong  hand  in  molding  the  destiny  of 
the  great  national  body. 

The  appeal  for  more  members  of  N.  E.  A.  from 
California  can  be  made  from  two  standpoints; 
first,  our  State  pride  and  honor;  second,  the 
reflex  action  of  our  national  participation  upon 
our  own  educational  growth  and  upon  our  Cali- 
fornia   esprit    de    corps. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  each  convention, 
which  accompanies  each  membership  in  the  N. 
E.  A.,  is  alone  worth  ten  times  the  expense  of 
that  membership.  My  own  copies  of  these  an- 
nual productions  are  ranged  upon  shelves  clos- 
est to  my  work  desk  and  I  have  at  instanct  com- 
mand the  opinions  of  the  foremost  educators  of 
our  day  upon  problems  that  touch  my  daily  en- 
deavors. 

California's  attitude  toward  the  N.  E.  A.  will 
notably  affect  the  educational  thought  of  the 
day  in  America.  It  will  give  an  impetus  that  will 
be  felt  in  Europe  as  well.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
emphasize  the  educational  departments  of  each 
of  the  two  great  expositions  to  be  held  in  1915 
— the  one  in  San  Francisco,  the  other  in  San 
Diego.  I  shall  propose  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  to  which  Mr.  Barker  has  ap- 
pointed me,  a  unification  of  forces  with  the  intent 
of  giving  the  educators  who  come  to  our  west- 
ern shore  next  year  the  best  possible  investment 
for  their  time  and  money.  Let  them  get  all  they 
can  at  Oakland,  then  at  San  Francisco,  then  send 
them  southward  and  fill  them  to  repletion.  San 
Diego  county  will  put,  as  it  were,  the  ice  cream 
and   ladyfingers   before   them. 

And  San  Diego  county  will  give  the  other 
counties  of  California  the  run  of  their  lives  in  this 
matter  of  memberships.  I  am  confident  there 
is  not  a  principal  or  school  superintendent  but 
will  be  found  on  roll  by  the  time  the  gavel  falls 
in  Oakland. 

Sincerely. 

HUGH  J.   BALDWIN. 


Telephone 

Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

Le 

REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.                                  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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FUNNY  MOMENTS 

HOW  HE  KNEW 

"No,"  complained  the  Scotch  professor  to  his 
students,  "ye  din'na  use  your  faculties  of  obser- 
vation.    Ye  dinna  use  them.     For  instance — " 

Picking  up  a  jar  of  chemicals  of  vile  odor  he 
stuck  one   linger  into  it  and  then  into  his  mouth. 

"Taste  it,  gentlemen!"  he  commanded,  as  he 
passed   the   vessel   from   student   to   student. 

After  each  one  had  licked  his  finger,  and  had 
felt  rebellion  through  his  whole  soul,  the  old 
professor  exclaimed  triumphantly: 

"I  tol'  ye  so.  Ye  dinna  use  your  faculties.  For 
if  ye  had  obsarved  ye  would  ha'  seen  that  the 
finger  I  stuck  into  the  jar  was  na  the  finger  I 
stuck    into    my    mouth." 

*  *     * 

HIS  IDEA  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Father  (meaningly) — Who  is  the  laziest  boy  in 
your  class,  Tommy? 

Tommy — I   don't  know,  pa. 

Father — I  should  think  you  should  know.  When 
all  the  others  are  industriously  studying  or  writ- 
ing their  lessons,  who  is  it  sits  idly  in  his  seat 
and  watches  the  rest,  instead  of  working  himself? 

Tommy — The  teacher. 

*  *     * 

"Why   aren't   you   going   to   the   ball?" 
"I  have  a  slight  cold." 
"You  can   wrap  up  well." 

"I  know.  But  I  don't  think  my  ball  gown 
would  stand  a  sneeze." 

*  *    * 

"Indeed,"  the  lecturer  went  on,  "I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  asserting  that  nine  women  out  of  ten 
practically  propose  to  the  men  they  become  en- 
gaged to.  As  a  test,  I  would  ask  all  married  men 
in  the  audience  whose  wives  virtually  popped 
the  question   to  them  to  rise." 

There  was  a  subdued  rustle  in  the  auditorium, 
and  in  the  dense  silence  that  ensued  could  be 
heard  sibilant  feminine  whispers  in  concert, 
".hist  you  dare  stand  up!" 

*  *     * 

The  quest  of  noblemen  for  wealth   in   America 


Write  Stories  for  Moving 
Picture  Plays 

New,    Spare-time    Profession   for    Men    and 

Women — One   Man   Makes  $3500 

in  Six  Months 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  which  are  being 
Opened  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
offered  to  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
a  new  profession,  namely,  that  of  writing 
moving  picture  plays.  Producers  are  pay- 
ing from  $25  to  $150  for  each  scenario  ac- 
cepted,  upon  which  they  can  build  a  photo 
play. 

$3500  in  Six  Months 

As  it  only  requires  a  few  hours'  time  to 
construct  a  complete  play,  you  can  readily 
see  the  immense  possibilities  in  this  work. 
<  )ne  man.  who  gave  the  idea  a  iryout,  writes 
that  he  earned  $3500  in  six  months.  It  is 
li  For  an  intelligent  person  to  meet 
wi'h  eaual  success. 

1  'in  feature  of  the  business  which  should 
appeal  to  everyone,  is  that  the  work  may  be 
di  ni  it  home  in  spare  time.  No  literary 
ability  is  required  and  women  have  as  great 
an  opportunity  as  men.  Ideas  for  plots  are 
constantly  turning  up,  and  may  be  put  in 
scenario  form  and  sold  for  a  good  price. 
Particulars    Sent    FREE 

Complete  particulars  of  this  most  inter- 
esting  and  profitable  profession  may  be  had 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  sending  a  post 
card    to 

Photo-Play  Association 

Box  158,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


has  been  talked  about  for  decades,  but  few,  if 
any,  can  rival  Baron  Assezcash  in  being  witty  in 
a  practical  way. 

Miss  de  Millyuns,  his  prospective  wife,  was 
entertaining  the  baron  one  evening  and  apropos 
of  lovers'  nothings  she  asked:  "Did  you,  baron, 
ever  go  to  a  fortune  teller?" 

"Yes,  mees,  many  times.  But  the  last  time 
was  the  best. 

"Where  did  you  go?" 

"I   went  to  the  probate  court  to  find  out  about 
your    grandfather's    will. — New    York    Tribune. 
*     *     * 

RUNNING   THE    RAILROADS 

"Where's  the  president  of  this  railroad?"  asked 
the  man  who  called  at  the  general  offices. 

"He's  down  in  Washington,  attendin'  th'  ses- 
sion o'  some  kind  uv  an  investigatin'  committee," 
replied  the  office  boy. 

"Where   is   the   general   manager?" 

"He's  appearin'  before  th'  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission." 

"Well,  where's  the  general  superintendent?" 

"He's  at  th'  meetin'  of  th'  Legislature,  fightin' 
some  bum  new  law." 

"Where  is  the   head  of  the  legal  department?" 

"He's  in  court,  tryin'  a  suit." 

"Then  where  is  the  general  passenger  agent?" 

"He's  explainin'  t'  th'  commercial  travelers  why 
we  can't  reduce  th'  fare." 

"Where  is  the  general  freight  agent?" 

"He's  gone  out  in  th'  country  t'  attend  a  meet- 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should     Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239   POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San    Francisco,    Cal,         (Two    Doors    North) 


Figure  Your  Pencil  Bill 

by  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  term,  not  by 
the  cost  per  gross. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 

are  cheaper  because  they  last  longer. 
In  proof  of  this,  will  send  you  samples 
on  request. 

Joseph  Dixon   Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ing   o'    th'   grange    an'    tell   th'    farmers    why    we 

ain't  got  no  freight  cars." 

"Who's   running  the   blame  railroad,   anyway?" 

"Th'  newspapers  an'   th'   Legislature." 
*     *     * 

Educational  Notes 

A  model  house,  with  balcony,  parlor,  din- 
ing room,  bedroom,  kitchen,  bath  and  toilet 
room  was  erected  by  the  ninth-grade  pupils 
of  the  Juncos,  Porto  Rico,  schools,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Third  Insular  Fair  of  Porto 
Rico.  A  complete  set  of  furniture  was  also 
made  by  the  children.  Carpentry  is  one  of 
the  practical  courses  introduced  in  the 
Juncos  schools,  under  the  supervision  of 
Celestino  Benitez,  the  superintendent. 

*  *     * 

"Rural  illiteracy  in  the  South  is  largely 
the  result  of  an  economic  condition  and  will 
not  disappear  until  this  economic  condition 
changes,"  declares  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Athens.  Ga.  "They 
say  in  the  South  that  it  takes  13  months  of 
the  year  to  raise,  pick,  and  market  a  crop 
of  cotton.  Children  are  useful  and  in  de- 
mand throughout  the  year.  The  children 
of  the  tenant  farmer  do  not  have  time  to  go 
to  school — or  so  the  tenant  commonly  be- 
lieves." 

*  *     * 

When  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  raging  in 
the  Philippines,  the  authorities  do  not  close 
the  schools  to  avoid  contagion.  They  keep 
them  open  as-  centers  of  hygienic  informa- 
tion for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  recent  Illinois  legislature  supported 
education  handsomely.  In  addition  to  ap- 
propriating $4,700,000  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  legislature  made  the  following- 
notable  enactments :  A  million-dollar  addi- 
tion to  the  State  distributive  fund ;  a  cer- 
tificating bill  that  put  Illinois  in  the  front 
rank,  according  to  State  Superintendent 
Blair;  a  free  high-school  tuition  act,  long 
clamored  for;  a  law  permitting  local  school 
boards  to  levy  2  per  cent  instead  of  \l/>  per 
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I  cent  for  operating  expenses,   when   author- 
|   ized  by  vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  creation 
jl   of  the  position  of  State  high-school  inspec- 
tor at  $4,000  a  year. 

*  *    * 

Kauai,  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  27  open-air 
|j  school  rooms  in  regular  use. 

*  *    * 

Fresno,  Cal.,  has  a  model  open-air  school 
building  costing  less  than  $500. 

*  *    * 

Joliet,  111.,  aims  to  get  rid  of  delinquents 
in  its  schools  by  putting  the  boys  too  big 
for  their  classes  into  a  special  class  in  charge 

of  a  man  teacher  of  forceful  personality. 

*  *    * 

"In  Edinburgh,"  says  Sir  James  Grant, 
"the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that 
physical  culture  comes  before  the  human- 
ities, and  hygiene  is     reckoned     of  greater 

importance  than  higher  mathematics." 

*  *    * 

Students  at  the  Georgia  State  Normal 
School  at  Athens,  Ga.,  study  rural  sociology 
as  applied  to  their  own  districts,  so  that 
when  they  go  out  to  teach  they  know  the 
opportunities  and  needs  of  the  locality  better 
than  those  who  have  lived  in  it  all  their 
lives.  How  this  work  makes  for  community 
betterment  is  told  by  E.  C.  Branson  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Twelve  American  universities  have  en- 
dowment funds  of  over  $5,000,000. 

Senior  students  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Troy,  Alabama,  are  speciall 
trained  for  rural  school  teaching.  Instead 
of  depending  on  regular  text  books,  the 
students  use  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Education  in  the  South,  which  con- 
tain discussions  of  actual  rural  school  prob- 
lems by  those  engaged  in  handling  them. 
Each  student  is  expected  not  merely  to  be 
familiar  with  rural  school  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, but  with  those  of  one  rural  school  in 
particular.  Professor  Edgar  M.  Wright, 
who  is  directing  the  work,  hopes  in  this  way 
to  produce  teachers  who  will  be  enthusiastic 

leaders  in  life  in  the  open  country. 

*  *    * 

"The  greatest  need  of  rural  schools  is  bet- 
ter supervision,  removed  entirely  from 
politics,  and  a  longer  tenure  of  office,"  says 
J.     B.     Arp,     County     Superintendent     of 
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Schools,  Jackson  County,  Minn.  "Every 
county  or  rural  supervisor  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  merit  of  service  and  education, 
and  not  be  restricted  to  any  county  or  any 
State." 


*    *    * 


THE  N.  E.  A. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  St.  Paul  July  4  to  11  will  at- 
tract many  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  programs  at  the  meeting 
but  because  opportunity  will  be  offered  for 
many  one-time  Easterners  to  visit  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  and  for  many  native 
born  Westerners  to  see  that  country  for 
the  first  time.  Plans  are  being  laid  for 
special  trains  and  excursions  to  St.  Paul  and 
reduced  rates  will  be  in  force. 

That  the  country  church  can  and  ought 
to  lead  in  the  campaign  for  better  element- 
ary public  schools,  for  larger  school  rev- 
enues, for  more  enlightened  ideals  of  school 
efficiencv,  for  larger  enrollment,  better  at- 
tendance, and  less  illiteracy  in  the  rural 
regions,  is  declared  in  resolutions  recently 
adopted  bv  a  conference  on  the  country 
church. 

*  =fc     3= 

One-tenth  of  all  the  public  school  teach- 
ers in  New  Jersey  are  engaged  in  profes- 
sional study  at  summer  schools  this  year. 
There  are  over  300  at  Rutgers  College  alone, 
attending  the  first  summer  session  ever 
held  bv  the  State  College.  Three  other 
summer  schools  for  teachers  have  recently 
been  established  by  State  appropriations. 
Besides  indicating;  a  resolve  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching:,  the  movement  marks 
the  beginning  of  closer  relations  between 
Ruteers  College  and  the  general  educational 

needs  of  the  State. 

*  *     * 

Agricultural  engineering  is  becoming  a 
hiphlv  important  subject  in  the  agricultural 
colleges,  according;  to  fieures  compiled  bv 
F.  B.  Tenks  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
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Education.  Twenty  of  the  State  colleges 
now  give  specific  instruction  in  this  subject 
for  prospective  farmers.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah  has  a  4-year  course 
in  agricultural  engineering,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  gives  a  course  in  indus- 
trial engineering,  which  includes  farm  en- 
gineering. 

*  *    * 

ADDITIONAL  BOOK  NOTES 

"The  Continents  and  Their  People — South 
America,"  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain,  E.  D. 
B.,  S.  B.,  and  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  B.  S., 
A.  M.;  published  by  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York; 
price  55  cents.  A  supplementary  geography  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  the  progress,  products  and  im- 
portance from  the  commercial  point  of  view  of 
the  South  American  republics.  The  information 
it  contains  is  valuable  because  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance  of  this  continent,  and  the 
closer  relationship  that  must  eventually  become 
established  between  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  simply  written,  and  wonderfully  interesting. 

*  *     * 

"A  History  of  Education,"  by  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York;  price  $1.10.  The  present  work  is  a 
continuation  of  "A  History  of  Education  Before 
the  Middle  Ages"  and  "A  History  of  Education 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Transition  of 
Modern  Times,"  by  the  same  author.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  and  method  of  approach  in  this 
volume  is  to  present  closely  the  general  educa- 
tional movements,  and  individual  reformers  are 
given  less  attention.  A  certain  amount  of  political 
history  has  been  interwoven  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  setting  in  which  to  unfold  the  his- 
tory in  connected,  narrative  form.  A  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  educational  institutions  and 
practices,  rather  than  upon  theoretical  develop- 
ment; and  in  the  larger  place  given  to  American 
education. 
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down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Ilarr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  IS 

CITY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  By  Edward  C. 
l  Uiotl  Cloth.  "Nvi  258  pp.  List  price  $1.25;  mail- 
ing   price    $1.50. 

This  book  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  agencies 
that  have  immediate  responsibilities  for  ami  direct 
oversight  of  the  organization  mid  standards  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  teaching  staff;  and  that  deter- 
mine the  Character  of  the  curricula  and  hence  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  instruction  to  the  capacities 
and  need-  of  the  children,  presenting  constructive 
schemes  [or  the  betterment  of  the  organization  and 
lion   of   the   supervisory   staff. 

The   Volumes   Already    Published    Are: 
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on    tbe    educational    aspects    of   the    school    inquiry    in 

New    York   City. 

El  EMENTARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS,  IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE  OF  STUDY:  SUPER- 
VISION. By  Frank  M.  McMurray.  Cloth,  xii  218 
List    price  $1.25;    mailing  price  $1.50. 

A  discussion  of  the  controlling  ideas  for  the  judg- 
ment of  classroom  instruction,  curriculum  and  super- 
vision  extensively  illustrated  and  applicable  in  any 
53  stem    of    education. 

ll(i\\  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SI  .S:  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDY.  By  Er- 
nest Carroll  Moore.  Cloth,  xii  322  pages.  List  price 
$1.25:   mailing  price  $1.50. 

A  hook  for  all  who  are  interested  in  school  ad- 
ministration, whether  as  laymen  who  wish  to  study 
their  functions  as  members  of  boards  of  education,  or 
as  professional  workers  who  are  called  upon  to  lead 
in    the    definition    of    educational    policies. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in  profes- 
sional education  of  the  century. — C.  I-I.  Johnson,  Dean 
of  the   University  of   Illinois. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
[t  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  T.  E.  Burkman, 
President;    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein,    Ilanford.    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorscy,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco.  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324    Phelan     Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  lion.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  IT.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  ().  Sheoard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E.  P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 

An  Intermediate  School 

The  intermediate  school  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  splash  in  the  educational  pool. 
All  over  the  State — and  that  is  stating  it 
very  mildly.  So  I  resolved  to  go  look  at  it 
first  hand  for  myself. 

In  the  southern  metropolis  with  a  few 
hours  to  spare,  I  climbed  on  a  street  car 
alone  and  asked  the  conductor  to  tell  me 
when  we  came  to  the  Berendo  Street  In- 
termediate School.  He  kindly  deigned  to 
do  so,  after  glancing  at  me  sternly  when  we 
got  there.  I  ascended  the  front  steps  and 
inquired  for  the  principal,  unheralded,  un- 
accompanied and  unattended  by  any  super- 
intendents or  specialist  to  steer  me  and  show 
me  what  to  look  at. 

It  is  a  big  school,  with  25  teachers  and 
700  children.  The  absence  of  stiff  and  for- 
mal discipline  was  at  once  noticeable.  No 
drums,  no  marching  to  music,  no  monitors 
or  anxious  teachers  around  to  preserve  or- 
der. The  children  moved  around  as  in- 
formally, as  freely,  as  kindly,  as  familiarly 
as  in  a  good  home  or  at  a  well-behaved  so- 
cial  function. 

The  principal  is  Miss  Rose  Hardenberg. 
I  fancy  she's  the  best  they  have  in  the  south, 
else  she  wouldn't  have  been  there.  She 
wasn't  nervous  or  worried  or  flurried.  Not 
so  you  could  notice  it,  at  all  events.  She 
was  calm  as  a  summer  sea,  and  cool  and 
collected  and  bright-eyed  and  strong.  She 
was  ready  for  any  emergency  and  was 
clearly  the  captain  of  the  ship.  She  had  only 
one  rule  for  the  walk  and  conversation  of 
her  young  people:  "Behave  as  well-bred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  in  like  circum- 


stances." True,  I  couldn't  make  that  plan 
work  in  some  of  the  schools  I  know — but 
then,  I'm  not  Rose  Hardenberg.  She  can 
and  does  make  it  work. 


* 
What  Makes  the  Difference 

This  intermediate  school  includes  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  There 
are  classes  in  French,  German  and  Spanish, 
in  algebra,  geometry  and  history.  I  visited 
a  French  class.  Professor  Schiller,  a  Ger- 
man of  lone'  residence  in  Paris,  was  speak- 


TAGORE  VS.  DR.  E.   R.   SNYDER 

Tagore,  the  new  Hindu  poet  who  was 
given  the  Nobel  prize,  represents  the  high- 
est type  of  pure  poetry.  By  pure  poetry 
we  mean  the  interpretation  and  expression 
cf  the  mind  when  the  five  senses  are  pas- 
sive. It  is  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
material.  Dr.  Snyder  represents  the  voca- 
tional education  in  the  West.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  pure  poetry.  It  is  cul- 
tural education  in  a  riot.  The  organized 
forces  of  the  five  senses  dominating.  Dr. 
Snyder  has  a  keen  and  sane  sense  of  the 
value  cf  vocational  training.  He  realizes 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  a  well-trained  hand,  and  yet  is  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  fitted  only  for  jobs.  He  is  a 
benevolent  dictator  along  the  line  of  educa- 
tional activities.  While  the  great  expert 
must  be  a  man  like  Tagore  who  reduces 
the  value  of  vocational  training  to  the 
minimum.  In  simple  terms  it  is  a  new 
angle  on  the  contest  between  mind  and 
matter.  In  the  final  outcome  the  mind  will 
conquer.  The  Tagores  will  get  the  prize. 
The  man  who  meditates  may  not  build  em- 
pires, but  what  is  the  use  of  empires?  The 
man  who  is  trained  in  spiritual  power  may 
not  build  cities,  but  cities  are  the  greatest 
exhibit  of  feeble-mindefness  of  civilized 
man.  The  marvels  of  a  trained  human  mind 
puts  in  scarlet  letters  the  brand  of  slavery 
on  vocational  training.  It  is  efficient,  but 
not  sufficient.  A  perfect  system  of  voca- 
tional training  will  give  us  a  nation  of  splen- 
did servants.  It  takes  a  Tagore;  a  sermon 
on  the  mount  to  <nve  to  each  child  an  edu- 
cational creed  so  that  it  is  possible  to  say: 
"My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 


ine-  French,  conducting-  the  whole  recita- 
tion  in  that  language  and  insisting  upon  all 
answers  being  given  in  the  same  tongue. 
A  similar  course  was  pursued  in  the  Span- 
ish class,  and  in  the  German.  These  Ameri- 
can youngsters  were  leading  a  very  differ- 
ent life  from  the  regulation  grammar  school 
course.  The  school  had  few  grades,  so  the 
children  were  of  about  the  same  age.  They 
were  breathing  a  different  atmosphere  from 
those  in  the  grammar  school — an  atmos- 
phere of  higher  education,  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, of  self  dependence,  of  responsibility, 
of  enlarged  outlook.  In  the  great  city  gram- 
mar school  there  is  sometimes  a  waste  of 
time  in  the  eighth  grades.  The  children 
have  been   at  it  too  long,   they  are  restive 


and  dissatisfied,  they  need  some  new  stim- 
ulus, new  incentive,  new  view  upon  life. 
This  new  atmosphere  the  intermediate 
school  undertakes  to  give.  I  think  it  has 
come  to  stay  and  that  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning' of  one  of  those  deep,  slow  movements 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  education. 


'Tis  a  City  Problem 

Mark  this,  however :  The  intermediate 
school  is  a  problem  of  the  large  city.  The 
country  and  the  village  cannot  use  it  and 
do  not  need  to  use  it.  It  is.  an  expedient 
for  the  g'reat  city  to  use  in  dealing  with  the 
increasing  and  congesting  swarms  of  city 
children  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to 
school.  They  are  in  school  ten  months 
every  year  or  more ;  they  have  no  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  outdoor  nature,  no  ad- 
venture with  field  and  stream,  forest  or 
lake,  to  sweeten  them,  relieve  them,  make 
them  content.  Their  pent-up  spirit  is  in 
danger  of  ferment,  is  liable  to  treasons, 
strategems  and  spoils.  Hence  the  schools 
must  ever  seek  for  safety  valves,  for  new 
outlooks,  new  activities,  new  motives,  new 
things  that  grip  the  human  soul. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  manual  and  in- 
dustrial idea,  the  bread  and  butter  idea,  the 
art  and  music  idea — and  the  intermediate 
school.  Since  more  than  half  our  children 
are  now  imprisoned  in  cities,  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  give  much  thought,  energy  and 
money  to  city  schools. 


Honorable  Service 

Several  times  of  late  I  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate in  one  way  or  another  the  fact  that 
skill  and  success  in  teaching  do  not  disap- 
pear at  any  particular  point  in  life.  Deal- 
ing with  the  retirement  salary  business 
teaches  me  that  very  many  of  the  most 
efficient  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  this  State  have  been  in  harness 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  good  thing  to  be  widely  spread 
among  the  members  of  our  craft,  and  that 
it  is  a  good  idea  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  world  does  not  come  to  an  end  in 
thirty  years.  Happiness,  youth  and  success 
depend  not  upon  years  but  upon  spirit. 

But  when  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out 
this  great  moral  lesson  to  my  fellows,  illus- 
trating it  and  proving  it  by  instancing  some 
of  the  particular  teachers  who  have 
achieved  long  and  honorable  service  in  the 
State — would  you  believe  it?  They  resent 
it  and  rap  me  over  the  knuckles  so  often 
and  so  sharply  that  I  don't  dare  do  it  again  ! 
What  looks  to  the  world  as  a  crown  of 
honor,   to   the   individual   may   appear   as   a 
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disgrace,  to  be  carefully  ignored  and  hidden 

away. 

Trustees'  Institute 

A  good  many  trustees'  institutes  are  be- 
in^-  held  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
May  22nd  Tulare  county  held  a  session  of 
one  day.  The  three  commissioners  from 
the  State  office  were  the  chief  outside 
speakers.  Superintendent  J.  E.  Buckmah 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  everything 
went  merry  as  a  wedding  bell.  The  chief 
discussions  were  upon  the  improvement  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  county  libraries.  Miss  Bessie 
Herman,    the    enthusiastic    and    talented    li- 


brarian of  the  county,  gave  an  interesting 
and  useful  talk  showing  how  the  schools 
could  co-operate  with  the  library  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Los  Angeles  county  held  its  meeting 
.May  23rd  at  Alhambra,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ever  ready  and  capable  Superintend- 
ent Keppel.  Mr.  Keppel  called  to  his  aid 
two  of  the  youngest  and  best  looking  coun- 
ty superintendents  of  the  State,  Hanlon  of 
Contra  Costa  and  Cree  of  Riverside.  They 
were  more  than  good-looking,  however — 
they  were  both  unusually  good  public 
speakers,  and  both  had  good  things  to  say, 
that  aroused  attention  and  started  discus- 
sion.    There  is  a  hint  here  for  others  who 


want  to  know   where  they  can  get  a  good 
superintendent  for  institute  work. 

Mr.  Keppel  gave  an  interesting  and  prac- 
tical talk  on  school  finances,  showing  the 
forms  and  blanks  used  in  Los  Angeles 
county  for  special  tax  estimates  and  high 
school  estimates.  Doubtless  he  would  send 
copies  of  these  to  others  who  would  ask 
for  them. 

A  splendid  dinner  was  prepared  for  the 
institute  by  the  ladies  of  the  Alhambra 
Woman's  Club.  The  after-dinner  speeches 
were  from  the  trustees  and  they  were  of 
a  most  remarkable  degree  of  excellence. 
They  were  witty  and  grave  and  gray — very! 
remarkable. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Peace  At  Any  Price 

Mexico  still  rivets  our  attention  as  well 
as  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Secretary  Bryan  is  following  out  his  prin- 
cilpes  to  the  full,  and  is  seemingly  backed 
by  the  President.  His  attitude  is  peace; 
peace  at  any  price  if  need  be.  That  this 
attitude  within  certain  limits  is  commend- 
able cannot  be  questioned,  and  finds  sup- 
port in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  among 
all  nations.  But  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er it  is  not  possible  to  carry  a  desire  for 
peace  too  far,  and  whether  it  is  applicable 
to  such  a  country  as  Mexico,  or  rather  to 
Mexico  under  its  present  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  extreme  point  to  which 
our  administration  is  carrying  it.  They 
have  refused  to  protect  American  property, 
contrary  to  all  established  law  and  prece- 
dent; but  in  view  of  certain  arguments  held 
out  upon  the  basis  of  humanity,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  excuses  in  defense  of  such  at- 
titude. They  have  refused  to  defend  Amer- 
ican lives,  contrary  to  all  established  law 
and  precedent :  but  here  again  the  assertion 
is  made  that  it  is  wrong  to  plunge  a  country 
into  war  to  protect  a  few  of  its  citizens. 
The  fallacy  of  such  argument  is  apparent 
in  its  universal  condemnation.  Although 
the  administration's  policy  and  their  rea- 
sons in  supporting  it,  are  everywhere  con- 
demned, the  nation  has  borne  it  with  patient 
protest.  I  hit  that  patience  is  now  being 
abused,  for  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this 
chaos  that  is  far  as  ever  from  solution? 
Individual  cases  of  murder  of  our  citizens 
are  the  case  no  longer.  The  number  has 
grown  to  considerable  size,  and  hundreds 
are  now  being  threatened  with  death.  The 
continuation  of  this  policy  presents  no 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  tends  to  give 
America  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that 
borders  very  closely  on  contempt.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  administration  can  will- 
fully close  its  eves  to  the  criticism  of  an 
entire  nation  and  continue  as  at  present? 
The  climax  they  are  trying  to  avoid  is  in- 
evitable, and  when  it  happens  it  will  strike 
us  the  harder  for  the  unwarranted  delay. 
The  preservation  of  peace  is  no  doubt  a 
worthy  attainment,  but  peace  at  any  price 
is  a  difficult   thing,  and   may   become  a   vie- 
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tory  far  worse  than  the  consequences  of  a 
military  maneuver. 

The  Panama  Canal 

The  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  prac- 
tically ready  for  service  brings  the  United 
States  to  the  point  of  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  world's  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  date  of  the  official  opening  is  not 
far  off,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  the  Geo- 
detic Survey  Office  has  prepared  a  series  of 
charts  of  the  canal  and  its  approaches.  The 
chart,  besides  its  usefulness  for  purposes 
of  navigators,  will  also  be  of  interest  to  the 
large  number  of  tourists  who  visit  or  pass 
through  the  canal. 

Federal  Child  Labor  Law 
The  third  hearing  on"  the  Palmer-Owen 
bill  directed  against  child  labor  will  come 
up  on  May  22,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  mat- 
ter will  at  last  come  under  Federal  regula- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  establishments  where  certain 
provisions  have  not  been  complied  with. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  social  and 
industrial  problems  are  national  problems, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  should  be  regulated 
by  federal  legislation.  Many  of  our  States 
already  have  various  statutes  regulating 
child  labor  by  various  restrictions,  that  in 
some  cases  practically  abolish  it,  or  at 
least  tend  to  improve  conditions.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  States  disposed  to 
take  absolutely  no  action  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  this  stubborn  resistance  that  makes 
federal  interference  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  national  wrelfare.  The  opposition  is  not 
as  large  in  number  as  it  appears  to  be ;  it 
is  rather  more  stubborn.  The  number  of 
large  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor 
in  favor  of  the  bill  is  really  gratifying. 

School  Libraries 
Ways  in  which  the  school  library  may  be 
made  of  greatest  educational  service  will  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  of  school 
librarians,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  May  25  to  29.  As  a 
special  feature  the  United  States  Bureau  of 


Education  is  preparing  a  school  library  ex- 
hibit which  will  show  in  a  concrete  way 
how  the  up-to-date  school  library  does  its 
work. 

This  school  library  exhibit  will  be  on 
view  at  the  public  library.  It  will  later  be 
used  as  a  library  exhibit,  to  be  displayed 
at  various  educational  meetings.  In  col- 
lecting this  exhibit  the  bureau  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  normal  and 
high  school  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  consist  of  typical 
reading  lists  on  vocational  guidance,  de- 
bating, etc. ;  courses  of  study  in  library 
methods;  pamphlets  on  school  library  ad- 
ministration; photographs  of  school  library 
buildings,  and  other  graphic  illustrations  of 
the  significant  work  school  libraries  are  do- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  this  exhibit  will 
eventually  be  on  display  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Education 
The  Fourth  International  Congress  for 
Popular  Education  and  Instruction  will  take 
place  in  Leipzig  on  September  25  to  29,  un- 
der the  protectorate  of  King  Frederick 
August  of  Saxony.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  lectures,  conferences  and  exhibitions 
of  the  Congress  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
instruction  and  education  of  juveniles,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  period  of  life 
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I  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  puberty, 
in   which   lie   the    decisive    turning    points 

I  which  make  all  the  difference  between  dis- 
aster and  advancement  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  general  work  of  the  congress  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief,  and  in  which  various 
discussions  and  lectures  upon  their  respect- 
ive subjects  will  be  given.  These  sections 
will  discuss:  Juveniles  and  Books;  the 
Lecture  System,  Popular  Universities,  Set- 
tlements; Juveniles  and  Art,  Museums  and 
Theatres;  Juveniles  and  the  Kinemato- 
graph;  Juvenile  Physical  Culture,  Bodily 
Exercise,  Sport ;  the  Care  of  the  Neglected 
and  Abandoned.  Certain  questions,  how- 
ever, will  claim  the  attention  of  the  entire 
congress,  and  these  fundamental  subjects 
will  be  treated  in  the  general  section.     The 

i  anthropology  of  puberty  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  program,  which  subject  will  be 
handled  by  Professor  Stanley  Hall  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  The  subject  of  physical  cul- 
ture with  its  innumerable  subdivisions,  and 
intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  ques- 
tions of  suitable  nourishment,  abstinence 
from  alcohol,  and  hygiene,  will  be  dealt  with 
by  General   Field  Marshal  v.  d.  Goltz,  who 

!  will  speak  as  the  representative  of  the  mod- 
ern German  system. 


The  wide  array  of  talent  drawn  from  al- 
most every  civilized  nation  is  sure  to  make 
the  congress  as  interesting  as  instructive, 
and  the  reports  that  will  be  published  of 
the  various  lectures  and  discussions  will 
result  in  a  benefit  to  education. 

A  Study  of  the  Balkan  Wars 

The  report  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion inquiring  into  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  Balkan  Wars  has  been  completed, 
and  the  first  proofs  have  been  distributed. 
The  commission  was  appointed  in  July, 
1913,  by  the  Division  of  fntercourse  and 
Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  Balkan  War.  The 
report  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  condi- 
report  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  giving 
the  conditions  of  the  countries  concerned  as 
they  were  before  the  wars,  the  actual  causes 
that  led  to  it,  the  barbaric  manner  in  which 
these  wars  were  conducted,  and  the  dire  con- 
sequences that  leave  these  countries  in  a 
state  of  economic  exhaustion.  Owing  to 
its  fine  detail  the  report  is  valuable  as  an 
economic  study  as  well  as  historically. 
Throughout,  the  statements  made  are  fair 
and  unprejudiced,  confined  to  facts  as  they 
were   found. 


In  the  ■  refacc  written  by  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  he  makes  the  state- 
ment that  the  purpose  of  this  examination 
was  to  inform  public  opinion,  and  to  make 
plain  just  what  is  or  may  be  involved  in 
an  international  war  carried  on  under  mod- 
ern conditions.  "If  the  minds  of  men,"  he 
continues,  "can  be  turned  even  for  a  short 
time  away  from  passion,  from  race  antag- 
onism and  from  national  aggrandizement 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  individual  and 
national  losses  due  to  war  and  to  the  shock- 
ing horrors  which  modern  warfare  entails, 
a  step  by  no  means  a  short  one  will  have 
been  taken  toward  the  substitution  of  jus- 
tice for  force  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences."  But  was  the  warfare 
here  carried  on  either  modern  or  civilized? 
Was  not  the  greatest  horror  of  the  war  the 
barbaric  conduct  of  the  soldiers  toward  the 
civilian  element  that  took  no  part  in  the 
actual  conflict?  With  the  elimination  of 
the  barbarian  element  from  the  globe  we 
will  have  eliminated  the  greatest  horror 
from  warfare.  The  substitution  of  justice 
for  force  in  the  settlement  of  international 
differences  presented  to  the  better  minds, 
would  show  no  impossibilities.  The  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  we  can  reach 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  of  civilization 
without   mastering  the   lower   ones. 


The  School  Teachers'  Page 


The  Moral  Influence  of  Medals 
Graduation  day  is  approaching  and  after 
the  diplomas  have  all  been  distributed,  the 
medals  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  children 
chosen  to  receive  these  marks  of  supposed 
superiority.  The  choice  does  not  always 
fall  upon  the  best  pupil,  the  most  deserving, 
nor  upon  the  one  who  in  the  name  of  right 
and  justice  should  receive  the  medal. 

A  Case  in  Point 

As  I  write,  I  recall  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  observation  fifteen  years  ago.  Two 
girls  were  contestants  for  the  Denman 
medal.  One  of  them  was  going  over  the 
ground  for  the  second  time — she  had  had 
her  first  chance  for  the  medal  and  failed. 
But  she  was  determined  to  win  a  Denman 
medal,  so  she  returned  to  school  to  repeat 
the  grade  work.  The  other  girl  was  a 
patient,  plodding  pupil,  the  child  of  a  Ger- 
man father  and  a  high-spirited  American 
mother.  Every  inch  was  gained  by  solid, 
hard  work,  but  it  was  gained,  and  retained. 
This  child  had  been  "Number  One"  all 
through  her  school  life.  In  the  final  test 
she  was  matched  against  the  girl  already 
well  grounded  in  the  grade  work.  In  the 
final  examinations  the  two  stood  just  about 
even. 

"Who  Should  Have  the  Medal?" 

What  should  be  the  deciding  feather  in 
the  scale?  In  all  fairness  the  girl  who  al- 
ready had  had  one  chance  at  winning  the 
prize  should   have  been   disqualified.     Such 
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practice  now  prevails  in  some  of  our  very 
best  grammar  schools.  Possibly  it  might 
have  claimed  consideration  then  but  for  a 
larger  fact  that  overshadowed  all  else.  The 
"holdover  girl,"  the  "repeat  pupil"  was  the 
daughter  of  a  man  high  in  official  life.  The 
principal  of  the  school  was  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  do  politics,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  ward  politician,  he  "seen  his  duty  and 
he  done  it."  The  principal  decided  that  the 
medal  should  go  to  the  Mayor's  relative. 
The  class  teacher  was  directed  to  go  over 
the  papers  ag'ain,  to  see  if  some  slight  advan- 
tage could  not  be  discovered  so  as  to  give 
a  faint  shadow  of  right  to  the  decision,  some 
little  extra  credit  to  take  the  curse  off  the 
rawness  of  the  political  work.  The  prin- 
cipal's orders  were  obeyed,  and  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  per  cent  the  medal  went  to  the 
girl  of  the  second  year  "on  the  grade." 

The  other  girl  knew  she  had  been  robbed 
of  her  rightful  honor.  Protest  was  made, 
but  it  availed  not.  To  this  day  tears  fill 
her  eyes  and  her  voices  trembles  as  she 
speaks  of  how  she  was  defrauded  of  her 
medal.  So  keenly  did  she  take  her  disap- 
pointment to  heart  that  she  was  very  ill 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  when 
school  opened  for  the  fall  term  she  was 
unable  to  enter  the  high  school  with  her 
class.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  She  never 
did  go  to  the  high  school. 

Do  you  blame  the  girl?  Blame  rather 
the  system  that  makes  the  winning  of  the 
medal  the  end  and  aim  of  a  child's  gram- 
mar   school    ambition.       Place    scholarship, 


mental  power,  real  initiative  and  the  ability 
to  contribute  something  to  the  world's  store 
of  knowledge,  of  happiness,  of  social  ser- 
vice, as  the  attainment  to  be  reached.  Then 
the  school  years  will  bring  to  each  child 
a  rounding  out  of  character,  an  efficiency 
of  effort  well  worth  cultivating. 

Teachers  Buy  Extra  Medals  • 

Today  in  close  contests,  kind-hearted 
teachers  buy  extra  medals.  More  than  once 
this  has  been  done  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Are   Medals  Worth  While? 

But  why  have  medals  at  all?  Do  medals 
urge  to  extra  effort?  Do  they  make  for  the 
highest  attainment?  For  the  highest  schol- 
arship records,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two. 
Mark  me,  I  said  scholarship  records,  which 
is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  actual  schol- 
arship. 

Working  for   Credits 

A  pupil  striving  to  win  a  medal  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  competitive  contest  soon  learns  to 
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work  chiefly  for  what  will  count  in  the 
credits,  in  the  final  summing  up,  in  the  last 
award.  Still  further  whatever  incentive  to 
study,  good  conduct  and  high  attainment 
the  award  of  medals  may  be  supposed  to 
oiler,  such  incentive  is  necessarily  confined 
to  but  very  few  of  the  class.  By  the  time 
the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  are  in 
their  last  year  it  has  been  pretty  well  dem- 
onstrated who  are  the  leading  pupils  of  the 
graduating  class.  Those  who  have  a  chance 
I.,  win  are  well  known.  Idle  others  are 
simply  not  in  it.  The  idea  of  winning  a 
medal  has  absolutely  no  influence  upon 
seventy-five  per  cent:  to  be  more  accurate, 
say  upon  ninety  per  cent  of  the  class.  True, 
all  in  a  measure  benefit  by  the  reflex  in- 
fluence. A  few  striving  for  high  records 
become  pace-makers  for  the  others  of  the 
class  who  without  recognizing  the  reason, 
are  spurred  on  to  more  earnest  effort  them- 
selves. Possibly,  thus  a  more  studious  and 
attentive  attitude  is  maintained. 

The   Loss  to  the  Child 

But  what  is  lost  in  the  contest?  Our 
social  and  industrial  leaders  are  preaching 
against  the  individualism  that  exalts  the 
one  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  The  apostles 
of  true  democracy  call  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  The)'  proclaim 
that  the  good  of  the  community  and  not 
the  elevation  of  the  individual  should  be  the 
object  of  all  effort.  Striving  for  a  medal 
fosters  every  selfish  and  self-protecting  in- 
stinct; it  destroys  all  sentiment;  it  forbids 
all  broad  and  generous  sympathy;  it  pro- 
hibits any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an- 
other. It  is  the  old  cry  of  Cain  over  again: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"' 
Community    Effort — Mutual    Helpfulness 

Today  we  need  the  "get  together  spirit," 
community  effort,  mutual  helpfulness, 
kindly  sympathy,  the  active  distribution  of 
knowledge.  "Freely  ye  have  received,  free- 
lv  give."  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
effort,  of  one  child  to  help  another  to  solve' 
a  difficulty,  t<>  "do  any  example,"  to  cor- 
rect a  sentence,  to  explain  some  hidden 
meaning  to  an  inquiring  mind  reaching  out 
fur  guidance? 

The  Narrowing  Effect  of  Working  for  a 
Medal 
Hut  the  medal  contests  admit  of  no  such 
mutual  helpfulness,  no  kindly  relations  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  a  class.  The  would-be 
medalist  seeks  the  isolation  of  the  mountain 
peak.  Sometimes  a  child  overworked  and 
overworried  in  a  medal  contest  has  been 
known  t'>  "tell  her- wrong"  so  as  to  widen 
the  difference  between  her  own  standing 
and  that  of  the  applicant   for  information. 

The  Effect  Upon  Those   Higher  Up 

As  I'm-  the  effect  of  the  medal  system 
upon  teachers  and  principals,  that  is  another 
side  of  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
medals.  It  has  already  been  narrated  how 
one  principal  "did  politics"  with  the  medal 
award.  It  may  even  happen  that  classes 
are  juggled  and  teachers  trained  very  early 
in  the  course  so  as  to  smooth  the  path  of  a 
favored  child  to  the  winning  of  the  medal. 


Possible  rivals  may  be  shunted  off  into 
other  classes  wdiere  their  wdt  and  worth 
can  not  throw  the  picked  favorite  into  the 
second  place.  It  may  be  that  because  the 
principal  "knows  the  boy's  folks"  or  the 
girl's  uncle,  "a  prominent  politician,"  calls 
upon  the  principal  just  before  the  award  is 
made,  that  this  boy  or  that  girl  is  declared 
a  medalist.  These  considerations  may  have, 
or  they  may  not  have,  any  influence  on  the 
result  but  that  in  the  past  they  have  had  an 
influence  makes  it  all  the  more  possible  that 
when  the  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  his- 
tory may  repeat  itself. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  more  to  be 
said  against  the  practice  of  bestowing 
medals  than  in  favor  of  it. 

Training  Students  to  Read  Properly 
Oberlin  College  now  makes  provision  for 
instruction  in  thorough  reading  which  shall 
reach  all  its  students. 

If  colleges  can  make  good  readers  they 
will  have  greatly  advanced  the  course  of 
education.  The  value  of  books,  "periodicals 
and  newspapers  rests  with  the  reader  and 
his  ability  to  make  the  printed  matter  serve 
him  usefully.  He  must  think  as  he  reads, 
understand  what  he  reads,  and  remember 
it  after  he  has  read.  How  shall  he  do  this? 
Only  through  a  knowledge  of  sentence 
structure  and  sentence  relations.  As  has 
already  been  said  in  these  columns,  educa- 
tion is  largely  a  matter  of  research,  of  being 
able  to  strip  a  sentence  to  the  bone  at  a 
glance,  to  detect  the  skeleton  thought,  the 
main  proposition  and  so  carry  from  line  to 
line  and  from  page  to  page  a  living,  vital, 
connected  thought  that  shall  remain  as  the 
gist  of  the  matter. 

Keep  on  neglecting  oral  reading,  reading 
at  sight,  continue  to  make  the  alphabet 
anathema  maranathema  and  by  and  by  our 
graduates  will  not  be  able  to  sense  the 
printed  announcement  on  a  screen  at  the 
movies. 

Emphasize  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

We  are  told  by  Professor  Wambaugh  of 
Harvard  that  "had  it  not  been  for  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  Latin-America  would  have 
been  divided  among  European  govern- 
ments. Wars  and  great  navies  would  have 
resulted."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the 
second  great  gospel  of  peace,  ninety  years 
preached  by  American  statesmen,  ninety 
years  practiced  by  American  people,  ninety 
years  acquiesced  in  by  foreign  governments, 
ninety  years  a  success. 

An  Ideal  Scrap  Book 

The  clipping  habit  has  us  all  in  its  thrall. 
Some  of  us  have  gone  deeply  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  scrap  book.  Others  have  trusted 
to  file  cabinets,  lettered  envelopes,  books. 
Many  are  the  devices  for  keeping  scraps, 
clippings  and  corrections  of  all  kinds  in 
some  order  supposed  to  be  available  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Hut  are  they? 

Who  has  not  gone  through  the  familiar 
experience  of  not  being  able  to  "put  the 
finger"  on.  the  much  described  bit  of  informa- 
tion at  the  right   moment? 


It  has  occurred  to  me  how  a  school  teach- 
er could  make  a  serviceable  collection  of 
clippings  on  any  subject,  and  so  arrange 
them  that  they  could  be  reached  in  a  jiffy. 
This  is  my  suggestion:  Take  a  text  book,, 
a  State  geography,  for  instance,  and  looser! 
the  leaves ;  in  fact,  have  the  binding  cu| 
off  at  a  printing  office.  Plave  holes  punch- 
ed through  the  book  at  the  back.  Havs 
thin  sheets  of  paper  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  book  page,  and  punched  with  hole! 
that  will  coincide  with  the  holes  in  the  text 
book  pages.  The  extra  sheets,  which  are 
to  be  used  as  inner  leaves,  should  be  of  a 
different  color  from  the  pages  of  the  text 
book  so  that  the  difference  in  color  will  irn 
effect  be  a  marker  in  the  book.  Have  al 
pair  of  ring  claps  passed  through  the  holes 
on  the  principle  of  a  portfolio  and  its  "filler,'] 
or  the  loose-leaf  ledger.  When  a  class  is 
studying  a  country,  as  France,  in  for  in- 
stance, the  teacher  can  collect  the  clippings, 
pictures  and  poems  bearing  on  the  subject, 
paste  them  on  one  side  of  the  loose-leaf 
pages  and  insert  them  among  the  text  book 
pages  devoted  to  that  topic.  Of  course,  the| 
book  will  be  big  and  bulky,  but  it  will  be; 
a  ready  reference  volume  of  classified  in- 
formation from  which  a  page  may  be  with-! 
drawn  or  to  which  another  may  be  added 
with  neatness   and  despatch. 

Preceptional  Education 

The  preceptional  method  of  instruction' 
inaugurated 'by  President  Wilson  at  Prince-: 
ton  University  has  proved  its  value,  antffl 
other  institutions  have  been  led  to  adopt  it 
wholly  or  in  part.  In  Bowdoin  College  the 
preceptional  method  has  been  applied  to! 
the  study  of  government  and  English  liter4 
ature.  Group  conferences  of  five  or  six 
students  have  replaced  "quiz"  sections  in 
these  subjects.  The  new  plan,  so  President 
Hyde  declares,  "costs  double  in  money, 
time  and  labor,  but  bears  fruit  fourfold."  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  preceptional 
plan  requires  a  substantial  increase  in  teach- 
ing force  and  successful  "preceptors"  must 
be  men  of  high  ability,  sound  training  and 
culture. 

Now,  if  colleges  and  universities  have] 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  factory 
methods  of  imparting .  instruction  to  the 
mass  must  give  way  to  the  more  sane  and 
sensible  methods  which  are  best  expressed 
in  the  cry  for  smaller  classes,  more  teachers, 
fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher,  is  it  not  time  that 
a  campaign  of  education  be  begun  to  induce 
the  taxpayer  to  demand  more  money  to  be 
paid  in  salaries  for  more  teachers,  and  so 
relieve  the  pressure  on  both  teacher  and 
pupil?  More  than  one  teacher  has  reached 
the  educational  junk  pile  through  the  route 
of  overwork ;  some  drop  in  their  tracks,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  public  schools  have 
their  roll  of  those  who  were  martyrs  to 
duty,  who  have  died  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion, caused  by  overwork,  unfair  conditions 
and  discouragement  over  unfilled  promises 
and  broken  faith. 

Little  Willie — You  are  awful  proud  of  your 
grand-pop,   ain't   you? 

Little  Bob — You  betcha!  Why,  he  used  to 
lick  pop  reg-lar! 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 

MRS.     M.     M.     FITZGERALD. 

405    Fillmore    St.,    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA  U.    HOWELL, 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    ROSE    POWER, 

324    Plielan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE   W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove    St.,    Oakland. 

School  Women's  Clubs  of  California  and 
their  State  Federation  have  now  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  institution.  The  Fed- 
eration, while  called  a  State  Federation, 
hopes  to  be  that  ultimately.  At  present  it 
includes  those  clubs  that  belong  to  the  Bay 
Section,  one  in  Sacramento  and  one  in 
Fresno. 

It  now  holds  two  meetings  each  year — 
one  in  October  or  November,  and  one  at  the 
Bay  Section  meeting.  The  attendance  is 
constantly  growing  and  the  program  and 
discussions  are  lively  and  full  of  interest. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is  the 
need  of  any  such  organization?  The  re- 
ply is  that  women  teachers  have  been  in  a 
way  forced  to  the  organization  in  order  to 
have  a  place  where  the  rank  and  file  could 
have  some  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
ideas  and  of  meeting  in  a  social  way. 

At  the  time  the  clubs  were  first  organized 
in  1908  women  teachers  were  considered 
good  for  auditors  when  some  male  educator 
had  something  which  he  felt  called  upon  to 
unload,  but  as  for  being  put  upon  a  general 
program  or  asked  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
except  that  of  secretary  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments— the  thing  was  almost  unknown. 
Today  it  is  very  different,  and  this  result 
has  been  achieved  largely  through  the  or- 
ganization of  School  Women's  Clubs  and  of 
the  Federation. 

The  suspicion  and  distrust  with  which  we 
were  first  regarded  has  nearly  all  passed, 
though  there  are  still  some  cities  where  the 
school  authorities  are  willing  teachers 
should  organize  for  social  purposes  but 
look  askance  upon  anything  that  shall  touch 
ur.  i  i  mal      lines  or  their     own   in- 

cl  >  idual  interests  as  workers  in  the  public 
schools.  '-  en  this  is  gradually  wearing 
away.  As  to  our  social  functions,  the  first 
banquet  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
leration  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb 
shell.  Of  course  the  School  Masters'  Clubs 
had  been  holding  their  functions  for  years, 
from  which  all  women  were  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. The  writer  remembers  with  what 
an  expression  of  disgust  one  man  high  in 
educational  circles  asked:  "What  are  you 
women  trying  to  do  anyway?"  The  answer  : 
"We  are  going  to  have  a  good  time,"  did 
not  seem  to  suit  him  for  his  next  question 
was:  "Well,  what  are  you  doing  it  this  way 
for?"  The  answer:  "You  men  have  been 
doing  it  this  way  for  some  time  all  by  your- 
selves; as  you  left  us  out  we  thought  we 
would  try  it  also.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tions?" brought  only  a  grunt  in  reply. 

Those  days  have  gone  and  now  the  Fed- 
eration program  and  function  of  some  sort 
are  a  recognized  part  of  every  Bay  Section 
meeting  of  C.  T.  A. 


EXECUTIVE    BOARD 
RUTH    McCLF.ERY, 

Sacramento. 

FLORENCE     STAHL, 

San    Jose. 

MRS.    CLARA    M.    PARTRIDGE, 
Berkeley. 

ANNIE    M.    KEEFE, 
Oakland. 

To  the  writer,  the  ideal  School  Woman's 
Club  is  where  all  the  women  teachers  in  a 
city — kindergarten,  elementary  and  second- 
ary— are  all  together.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  discuss  the  how  to  teach  arithmetic  or 
hygiene  but  rather  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
arithmetic  or  hygiene  and  its  value  to  the 
life  of  the  child  and  to  his  life  as  a  citizen. 
Are  all  the  questions  that  are  occupying  the 
thoughts  of  the  educational  world  today 
merely  passing  fads  or  do  they  touch  upon 
fundamentals?  These  questions  and  many 
others  should  occupy  the  attention  of  all 
School  Women's  Clubs.  Then  the  social 
side  leads  to  goodfellowship,  co-operation 
and  a  sympathy  which  comes  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  each  others'  problems. 

Another  side  of  the  benefit  of  these  or- 
ganizations comes  logically.  It  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  any  question  arising  with 
a  school  board  whether  one  appears  before 
it  representing  an  organization  or  as  an  in- 
dividual. While  this  is  not  the  reason  for 
our  clubs  and  Federation,  it  may  be  worth 
taking  into  consideration. 

The  movement  has  had  a  healthy  growth. 
There  has  been  nothing  sporadic.    At  every 


annual  meeting  new  clubs  are  reported  and 
sometimes  one  is  declared  defunct.  We 
shall  work  on  until  every  town  or  city  in 
our  State  that  numbers  ten  women  in  its 
teaching  force  has  a  School  Woman's  Club. 
May  that  time  soon  be  here  and  then  the 
next  step  will  be  Federations  in  each  of  the 
four  C.  T.  A.  centers  and  perhaps  a  central 
council.  — Agnes  Howe. 

*     *     * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Miss  Lucy  F.  Adams,  president,  ar- 
ranged for  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th,  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  guests  of 
honor  were  Hon.  Edward  Hyatt,  Will  C. 
Wood,  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Dr.  Schallen- 
berger,  Hon.  W.  H.  Langdon,  Judge  Frank- 
lin Griffin,  Hon.  Edw.  Rainey,  Alfred  Ron- 
covieri,  Harr  Wagner,  A.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona  and  Sallie  J.  Jones. 
Lucy  F.  Adams  presided  in  a  very  charm- 
ing and  gracious  manner.  Alice  Rose 
Power,  who  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, helped  make  the  affair  a  notable  suc- 
cess. Supt.  Hyatt  paid  a  most  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  teachers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  department  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Clotilde  Grunsky,  the  gold  medal 
pupil  of  the  graduate  class  of  1914,  U.  C. 
Miss  Grunsky  was  prepared  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  for  her  university  work. 
Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  work  of 
Kate  Kennedy  after  whom  the  club  was 
named.  Her  sister,  Lizzie  K.  Busrek,  who  has 
just  retired  from  the  department  after  57 
years  of  teaching,  was  also  complimented 
for  her  excellent  work.  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  School  Women's 


MAKE  THE  SUBJECT  MORE  INTERESTING 

W 

EBSTER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  follows  in  detail  the  Recom- 
mendations   of   the    Committee   of    Five, — the   latest    authoritative 
statement  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

A 

E 

very    paragraph    in    the   book    is    INTERESTING,    and    both    the 
language    and    content    can    be    easily    understood    by    first    year 
students. 

N 

B 

iographies  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  have  been  made  a 
special  and  pleasing  feature. 

C 
I 

S 
T 

tudies  of  institutions  have  been  made  less  prominent.     Constitu- 
tional details  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

ime  and  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  life  of  the  people 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

E 

E 
R 

'S 

very  war  that  means  little  to  students  has  been  either  omitted  or 
much  reduced  in  treatment. 

N 

egard   for   the   ability   of  the   students — children   of   fourteen — has 
been  shown  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  treatment. 

T 

pecial   care  has   been  taken   to  present  pictures  of  practically   all 
the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity.     The  -personal  side  of  his- 
tory has  been  emphasized. 
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Federation  of  Clubs,  of  tenure  of  position 
and  the  great  work  the  Kate  Kennedy  Club 
was  doing  for  the  teachers.  The  speeches 
of  Will  C.  Wood  and  Margaret  Schallen- 
berger  were  graceful  and  pointed.  Dr. 
D'Ancona  and  Supt.  Roncovieri  and  A.  II. 
Chamberlain  also  entertained  the  guests 
with  appropriate  remarks. 
*     *     * 

YOUNG  PEOPLES'  CONCERTS 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  which  had 
in  charge  the  management  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Women's  Club  of  Oakland.  I  am 
asked  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  something  of  our 
plan  of  operation,  to  the  end  that  schools 
and  other  organizations  may  be  encouraged 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in 
the  late  summer  of  1913,  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  every  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  were  visited  and 
the  plans  as  outlined  by  the  committee  were 
put  before  them.  There  was  no  dissenting 
voice  raised;  all  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  musicl  training  in  the  education  of 
children  and  realized  the  value  of  hearing 
frequent  performances  of  the  best  music;  so 
when  formal  application  was  made  the 
board  not  only  granted  permission  to  the 
School  Women  to  sell  tickets  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  schools  but  gave  the 
project  their  enthusiastic  support. 

The  next  step  consisted  of  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation :  Several  thousand  pamphlets  were 
sent  to  as  many  homes  by  the  school  child- 
ren. Among  other  things  it  was  said  that 
three  concerts  would  be  given  during  the 
school  term,  season  tickets  for  same  being 
fifty  cents.  Notices  and  tickets  were  sent 
to  the  forty-five  schools  of  the  city;  the 
daily  papers  told  of  the  innovation  and 
printed  the  program  of  the  opening  concert. 

For  this  first  concert  we  were  fortunate 
in  securing  Paul  Steindorff  as  the  attrac- 
tion. Children  are  intensely  interested  in 
bands  and  orchestras  and  are  anxious  to 
learn  about  the  instruments  which  make  up 
these  popular  musical,  organizations.  With 
twenty-four  picked  instrumentalists  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  hear  solo  and  con- 
certed work  upon  the  various  orchestral  in- 
struments with  which  the  young  people 
were  somewhat  familiar.  By  way  of  pre- 
face our  music  supervisor,  Mr.  Glen  Woods, 
explained  briefly  the  composition  of  the 
modern  orchestra  and  called  for  individual 
demonstrations.  This  proved  to  be  highly 
entertaining  and  the  fourteen  hundred 
school  children  in  attendance,  principally 
of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  high  schools 
were  most  en  thus  iastic  and  proved  to  be 

l; 1    listeners.      Their    order   and    decorum 

throughout  the  performance  put  to  shame 
the  average  adult  audience  at  a  musical 
concert;  they  were  delighted  and  interested. 
The  only  grown-ups  permitted  to  purchase 
tickets  were  teachers  who  acted  as  chap- 
erons. The  success  of  the  experiment  was 
now  absolutely  assured,  the  only  problem 
being  the  securing  of  talent  for  the  remain- 


ing concerts  which  would  prove  a  continued 
delight  to  the  young  people. 

For  the  second  concert  which  took  place 
in  the  early  spring  the  committee  was  able 
to  announce  Gabriel  Ysaye,  violinist  and 
son  of  the  celebrated  master,  together  with 
an  excellent  pianist.  Previously,  the  pro- 
gram had  been  sent  to  all  the  schools  with 
the  request  that  the  teachers  explain  the 
various  numbers  and  tell  something  of  the 
composers.  This  resulted  in  an  intelligent 
and  critical  audience  on  the  day  of  the  con- 
cert. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  concerts  took 
the  form  of  a  recital,  and  proved  a  fitting 
climax  to  an  enjoyable  series.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kemble  rendered  Humperdinck's  de- 
lightful opera,  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  accom- 
panied by  almost  the  entire  score  of  the 
beautiful  music  with  Miss  Esther  Deinin- 
ger  at  the  piano.  Meanwhile  illustrations 
of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  opera  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen  in  the  form  of  col- 
ored slides.  Following  this  three  reels  of 
moving  pictures  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
were  shown,  adhering  strictly  to  Grimm's 
fairy  story  of  "Babes  in  the  Woods."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  other  concerts  interesting 
data  had  been  sent  to  the  schools  and  the 
children  came  to  the  concert  familiar  with 
the  story  and  its  details. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  concerts  in- 
creased requests  for  additional  tickets  were 
made  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  rent 
the  largest  theatre  in  the  city  with  an 
auditorium  capable  of  seating  nearly  two 
thousand.  The  concerts  began  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  as  hundreds 
were  compelled  to  come  from  remote  out- 
lying districts  of  the  city,  permission  was 
granted  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  all  schools  thus  affected  to  dis- 
miss sufficiently  early  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  effort  to  make 
good  music  popular  and  to  give  to  school 
children  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
music  for  a  nominal  sum  has  been  given 
a  flattering  impetus  by  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  this  year's  trial.  It  proves  what  we 
already  know,  that  the  days  of  the  cheap 
theatre  with  its  low  music  are  numbered. 
The  next  generation  will  demand  some- 
thing better  and  it  will  get  it. 

However,  omitting  the  large  amount  of 
work  entailed,  the  whole  scheme  might 
easily  have  failed  but  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation given  the  School  Women  by  the 
general  public  and  by  the  school  authorities. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a  happy 
get-together  spirit  in  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  so  farreaching  in  its  power  for 
good.  An  encouraging  part  of  the  success 
attained  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  funds  on  hand  as  a  nucleus  for  future 
activities. 
"So  faith  is  strong 


are   strong,   shrinks   when 


Notice  of  Examination  for  Teachers'  Positions  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Teachers'  competitive 
examination  for  positions  in  the  San  Francisco 
elementary  '  schools  will  be  held  beginning  Friday, 
June  12,  1914.  For  further  information  apply  to 
M.  R.  NORRIS,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
City    Hall. 


(July    when    we 

we  shrink. 
It  comes  when  music  stirs  us,  and  the  chords 
Moving  on    some   grand   climax    shake   our 

souls 

With  influx  new  that  makes  new  energies. 

It  comes  in  swellings  of  the  heart  and  tears 

That  rise  at  noble  and  at  gentle  deeds." 

ZANNETTE  WILLIAMS  PORTER, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
*    *    * 

"School  Architecture  in  California"  is  a 
new  and  handsome  booklet  just  issued  by 
State  Printer  Richardson.  It  is  intended 
to  help  the  school  trustees  of  the  State  in 
building  and  improving  their  school  houses. 

It  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
State  Superintendent  Hyatt,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  architects,  viz :  Lewis  P.  Hobart, 
Charles  S.  Kaiser,  J.  W.  Woollett,  J.  J. 
Donovan  and  C.  H.  Cheney.  It  contains 
64  pages,  includes  77  cuts,  and  has  a  cover 
designed  by  the  State  Architect's  office, 
showing  a  typical  one-story  California 
school  house,  with  red  roof  and  wide  shel- 
tering porches,  against  a  brilliant  sunset 
sky. 

The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  show  in 
graphic  form  some  excellent  examples  of  the 
different  types  of  school  buildings  that  are 
being  constructed  today  in  California,  so  as 
to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
distinct  ideal  of  what  modern  school  houses 
ought  to  be.  Its  tendency  is  toward  bet-  ] 
ter  conditions  for  the  boys  and  girls  and 
finer  landscapes  for  the  Golden  State. 


Farm  Life 
Readers 

Book  Four  and  Book  Five 


Two   Readers  Especii  epared  to 

Meet  the  Unusual  I  of  Schools 

for   Reading    Material  o^sed    on    Ag- 
riculture. 

]n  the  rural  schools,  where  time  for 
Specializing  on  such  studies  is  always  lim- 
ited, there  i-  a  place  for  non-technical,  in- 
structive readers  based  on  farm  and  country 
life.  FARM  LIFE  READERS  fill  this 
place  delightfully.  These  two  readers 
arouse  in  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of 
country  life;  they  elevate  and  dignify  the 
farmer's  work,  and  show  that  the  countl 
boys  and  girls  have  opportunities  to  be 
healthy,  happy  and  contented  that  city 
children    do   not   share. 

For  Intermediate  Grades 
Book  Four  Forty-five  Cents 

Book  Five  Fifty  Cents 
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Editorial 


Vacation 

The  time  of  vacation  approaches.  Of  all 
professions,  teaching  offers  the  freest  and 
best  form  of  vacation.  In  many  of  the  large 
cities  teachers  are  paid  in  full  during  the 
vacation  period.  They  are  free  to  enjoy  the 
summer  days.  It  is  true  that  the  Summer 
School  has  come  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
many  teachers.  It  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom, and  frequently  with  the  health  of  the 
teacher.  If  we  were  directly  interested  in 
the  employment  of  teachers  we  would  pre- 
fer, in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  a  teacher 
spend  six  weeks  in  the  mountains  or  by  the 
seashore  rather  than  at  a  summer  school. 
This  may  not  be  considered  sound  educa- 
tional doctrine,  but  it  is  good  sense.  Of 
course,  the  summer  schools  are  often  made 
the  clearing  house  of  prize  positions.  This 
is  almost  necessary  in  our  complex  system 
of  training  teachers.  The  value  of  recom- 
mendations depends  on  personal  knowledge, 
and  the  powers  that  recommend,  particular- 
ly to  high  school  positions,  center  at  the 
University  summer  schools.  In  the  mean- 
time we  wish  our  readers  a  delightful  sum- 
mer vacation,  secure  in  the  tenure  of  posi- 
tion, and  fully  realizing  that  you  are  doing 
splendid  service  for  your  school  if  you  are 
restoring  your  mental  and  physical  vigor  in 
some  quiet  retreat. 

The  Survey 

There  has  just  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished a  survey  of  San  Francisco  schools  un- 
der direction  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
The  survey  of  educational  systems  has  be- 
come popular.  Baltimore,  New  York,  Port- 
land, Ohio  and  other  cities  and  States  have 
either  suffered  or  been  benefitted  by  the 
survey.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is 
considering  the  desirability  of  such  a  study. 
These  surveys  are  largely  made  up  of  sta- 
tistics and  a  comparison  of  statistics  of 
other  cities  and  States.  The  value  of  these 
surveys  is  therefore  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  survey  is  a  literal  view  of  the  angles 
and  corners  of  our  school  system.  An  illus- 
tration in  the  Standard  dictionary  of  one  of 
the  definitions  of  survey  is  rather  pointed. 
"After  surveying  the  situation,  the  Indians 
approached."  In  this  case  who  are  the  In- 
dians?    It  is  usually  the  men  and  women 


who  are  looking  for  your  job.  However,  you 
can  go  scouting  for  the  Indians  yourselves. 
The  San  Francisco  report  is  largely  taken 
up  with  the  financial  side  of  the  school  ques- 
tion. You  find  no  word  of  praise  for  the 
splendid  teaching,  the  real,  genuine,  class- 
room work  of  the  department.  It  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  angles  and  corners.  As  for  the 
statistics,  John  Swett  once  said  statistics 
could  be  defined  as  positive,  statistics,  com- 
parative, more  statistics,  superlative  lies. 
All  the  statistics  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education  are  not  worth  as  much  to 
humanity  as  Tagore's  poems.  We  need  a 
survey  from  the  angle  of  the  child.  The 
strongest  recommendation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco survey  is  to  give  the  schools  more 
money.  We  all  recognize  that  it  requires 
money  to  educate  the  children  properly. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  next  twenty  years  will  be  to  sim- 
plify and  curtail  educational  expenditures. 
The  taxes  in  many  of  the  cities  for  school 
purposes  have  become  very  burdensome. 
The  expense  of  the  schools  should  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  cost  of  the 
police  and  other  departments  that  are  main- 
tained on  account  of  ignorance  and  her  sis- 
ters in  crime.  This  is  a  hard  test.  The 
schools  should  stand  the  test. 
*     *     * 

The  Book  Trust 

There  is  no  book  trust — books  are  the  re- 
sult of  brains.  The  ordinary  commercial  ■ 
activities  do  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  a  successful  text  book.  It  was  heralded 
from  Sacramento  that  Massachusetts  had 
adopted  a  uniform  State  system  of  text 
books  following  out  the  California  plan. 
That  the  book  trust  had  been  given  a  hard 
blow.  This  is  funny.  In  this  State,  the 
American  Book  Company  and  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  draw  down  practically  all 
the  royalties.  If  there  is  any  organization 
that  might  be  classed  as  a  book  trust  it  is 
the  A.  B.  C.  It  is  not  a  trust.  Tt,  however, 
gobbled  up  a  lot  of  small  concerns  and  most 
of  the  complaints  have  been  against  the 
methods  of  this  company.  It  has  grown  fat 
off  its  royalties  in  California.  Then  why 
should  the  State  Printer  gloat  over  Mas- 
sachusetts following  our  horrible  example? 
While  State  uniformity  is  a  step  towards 
national  uniformity  and  a  perfect  state  of 
paternal  socialism,  it  is  just  as  well  to  draw 
a  halt  on  the  fight  against  legitimate  enter- 
prise until  the  State  is  ready  to  pension  its 
big  business  men.  They  will  soon  need  it  if 
the  State  is  to  kill  all  individual  enterprise. 
The  theory  may  be  all  right,  but  the  prac- 
tice aborts  adolescent  opportunity. 

Tenure  of  Elective  Positions 

The  intelligent  vote  of  .the  people  as 
shown  by  retaining  in  office  those  who  have 
served  faithfully  is  the  greatest  justification 
for  the  election  of  school  officials.  Now 
that  the  school  officials  are  elected  on  a 
non-partisan  platform,  the  voters  have  a 
greater  opportunity  than  ever  to  show 
sound  judgment.  Do  not  vote  against  a 
good,  honest  official  because  he  has  decided 
a  case  against  your  personal  interest.  He 
may  have  decided  nine  out  of  ten  cases  ac- 


cording to  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. What  is  your  superintendent  do- 
ing for  the  schools  of  the  whole  county? 
That  is  the  question  to  ask.  Is  you  sup- 
erintendent a  man  of  clear  judgment?  Of 
intelligent  service?  Is  he  honest?  Is  he 
non-partisan?  If  so,  it  is  better  to  vote  for 
the  man  that  has  served  you  in  the  past 
rather  than  to  elect  a  man  or  woman  on 
promises. 

*     *     * 

THE   DESERTED   CABINS   OF 

PLUMAS* 

By  Etha  R.  Garlick 

Where  the  sparkling  Feather  River 

Leaps  and  dances  on  its  way, 
Linger  countless   crumbling  cabins, 

Landmarks  of  a  bygone  day. 

How  eloquent  these  shelters 

Crude  as  mountain  grizzly's  lair, 

Of  man's  immortal   hopefulness, 
Of  what  his  heart  will  dare ! 

What  gilded  dreams  of  splendor 

Those  camp-fires  must  have  known ! 

What  shadow-shapes  of  happiness 

Those  mountain  flames  have  thrown ! 

What  love-light  must  have  glistened 

In   the  lonely  miner's  eyes 
As  he  dreamed  of  lifting  burdens 

From  hearts  'neath  harsher  skies ! 

And  as  the  Feather  River 

Leapt  and  danced  upon  its  way, 

The  miner's  heart  kept  pace-with-  it- 
Though  he  was  doomed  to  stay. 

For  it  sang  a  song  of  gold  to  him 

So  golden  were  its  gleams. 
His  heart  to  him  of  gold  did  sing 

And  golden  were  his  dreams. 

Man  is  happy  in  a  hovel 

If  hope  but  with  him  stay. 
He  is  wretched  in  a  palace 

If  you  take  his  dreams  away. 


*The  writer  of  this  poem,  Etha  R.  Garlick, 
who  died  recently,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
veteran  teacher,  J.  P.  Garlick,  ex-  Superintendent 
of  Alameda  county.  His  daughter  left  as  a  com- 
fort and  joy  a  most  delightful  book  of  poems. 
The  verses  express  the  most  delicate  sentiment, 
the  most  charming  inspiration  and  the  truest 
expression   of  a  sweet  and   lovable   spirit. 

*  *      * 

Close  observation  of  600  school  boys 
through  a  period  of  seven  years  to  discover 
the  effects  of  the  tobacco  habit  demon- 
strated to  Supt.  Davis  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
that  the  non-smokers  averaged  from  2  to 
10  per  cent  higher  in  scholarship  and  were 
at  still  greater  advantage  in  the  athletics 
of  the  school.  Idleness  and  poor  conditions 
of  home  life  were  the  almost  invariable  ac- 
companiments of  all  cases  of  smoking  and 
all  cases  of  failure  which  he  observed. 

*  *     * 

The  Altoona,  Pa.,  High  School  serves 
lunches  daily  to  1500  students  at  a  cost  of 
seven  and  one-half  to  ten  cents.  There  is 
a  net  profit  each  year  of  about  $400. 
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The  Commercial  High  School 


il  do  not  claim  any  originality  Eor  these 
su Questions.  Prof.  Reed  has  said  all  this, 
even  as  many  others,  including  myself.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  this  spring  to  visit 
many  high  schools,  attend  all  of  the  State 
conventions  ami  many  of  the  institutes,  and 
the  cue.  great,  vital  that  I  have  tried  to 
leave  with  teachers  is  the  necessity  for 
Study  that  he  or  she  may  reach  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  >>r  theoretical 
training. 

Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  vice-president 
('12-'13(  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation;  lion.  .Mem.  American  Institute 
of  Commerce.) 

There  is  no  question  confronting  the  Com- 
mercial teachers  of  the  L'nited  States  at 
the  present  that  is  more  vital  to  their  hest 
interests  than  that  of  the  c|ualifications  re- 
quired li ir  their  work. 

When  the  business  colleges  began  the 
work  (if  teaching  Commercial  subjects 
in  an  early  day,  the  supply  of  teachers  was 
drawn  fur  the  most  part  from  the  country 
schools  i  if  the  time.  These  teachers  were 
a  hi idy  nl"  earnest,  conscientious  men,  but 
must  (if  them  were  sadly  deficient  in  suit- 
able preparation  for  their  work. 

When  the  public  highschools  began  to 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching  commercial 
subjects  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  first 
teachers   to  qualify   for  positions  were  the 


best  of  the  business  college  teachers  of 
the  day.  Such  business  college  teachers,  as 
could  pass  the  examination  required  in  our 
larger  cities  for  certificates  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects,  were  glad  to  make  the 
change.  The  public  schools  paid  higher 
wages,  and  did  not  demand  as  long  hours 
of  service.  The  tenure  of  the  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  was  also  more  secure,  and 
the  work  pleasanter. 

The  universities  are  now  able  to  render 
the  public  high  schools  great  assistance,  as 
many  of  the  university  authorities  have 
recognized  commercial  work. 

The  universities  have  finally  recognized 
the  field  of  commercial  education  as  one 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  the  last  dec- 
ade has  seen  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
commerce  in  connection  with  many  of  our 
best  universities.  The  two  leading  sys- 
tems of  shorthand  are  now  taught  in  64 
State  institutions — Gregg  shorthand  being 
taught  in  47  and  the  several  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems in  17.  The  University  of  California 
being  one  of  the  leading  State  institutions 
teaching  Gregg  shorthand. 

At  present  the  graduate  of  the  university 
school  of  commerce  is  able  to  command  a 
higher  salary  than  other  .teachers. 

The  larger  high  schools  have  robbed  the 
business  colleges  of  many  of  their  best 
teachers,  and   also  absorbed  all  the  candi- 


dates the  universities  have  been  able  to 
prepare,  since  many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
university  school  of  commerce  find  it  more 
lucrative  to  enter  the  business  world. 

The  Normal  schools  are  also  adding  de- 
partments of  commercial  training.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  students  who  cannot 
afford  a  university  training  to  fit  themselves 
for  commercial  teaching  and  if  their  for- 
tunes will  permit  to  hope  to  enter  a  school 
of  commerce  after  earning  the  necessary  ex- 
penses by  teaching  a  few  years  in  a  small 
high  school. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Normal  school 
should  take  up  this  kind  of  work.  Teach- 
ers in  other  lines  have  found  the  training  of 
the  Normal  schools  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  the  commercial  teacher  should  find  it 
equally  helpful.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
commercial  teacher  should  be  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Normal  school  training. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  great  change  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  commercial 
teachers  who  desire  to  continue  their  work 


alontj    commercial      lines 


,'ithout   leaving' 


their  work  as  teachers.  The  summer  ses- 
sions at  the  Normal  schools  and  the  univ- 
ersity schools  of  comerce  present  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  all  such  teachers.  At  the 
present  time  no  energetic,  ambitious  com- 
mercial teacher  possesses  an  excuse  for  not 
advancing  in  scholarship  along  commercial 
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lines,  and  many  teachers  are  making  use  of 
the  summer  schools  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing their  professional  standing. 

*     *     * 

REPORT  OF  THE    DEAN     OF  GIRLS' 
SAN  JOSE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  work  of  the  Dean  of  Girls  in  the  San 
Jose  High  School  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  as  the  office  was  created  only  last 
July,  but  a  number  of  plans  have  been  made 
and  carried  out  so  far  as  time  has  per- 
mitted. As  chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee  for  four  years,  the  present  Dean 
worked  out  a  system  whereby  the  number 
of  entertainments  to  be  given  by  high  school 
classes  and  societies  was  determined,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  management  and 
chaperonage  for  such  social  affairs  as  were 
authorized  by  the  school.  All  dramatic 
entertainments  were  restricted  to  the  High 
School  Assembly  Hall. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  High 
School  Women's  Club,  the  Board. of  Edu- 
cation arranged  the  rooms  in  the  addition, 
built  last  year,  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  thrown  together  for  social  purposes,  and 
made  the  ruling  that  in  the  future  all  en- 
tertainments should  take  place  at  the  school 
or  at  the  homes  of  members,  thus  solving 
the  problem  of  a  suitable  place  for  holding 
the  larger  parties.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  the  regulation  of  all  entertain- 
ments, dramatic  as  well  as  social,  had  been 
determined. 

In  September,  1913,  all  girls  registered 
with  the  Dean  on  blanks  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  which  called  for  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  lived  at  home,  as 
well  as  for  some  vocational  material.  The 
results  showed  the  following  registration, 
by  classes,  and  the  living  arrangements: 

No.  of         No.  living     No.  not 
girls.  at  home,     at  home. 

4th    Year    106  99  7 

3rd    Year    120  117  3 

2nd   Year    188  183  5 

1st    Year    186  174  12 

Total    600  573  27 

That  for  February  showed  a  somewhat 
increased  registration,  but  practically  the 
same  proportion. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  above, 
the  number  of  girls  living  at  home  and 
therefore  under  the  direct  authority  of  their 
parents  is  very  large.  The  number  of  those 
not  living  at  home  is  very  small,  and  the 
problem  of  suitable  housing  and  chaperon- 
age equally  so. 

An  Advisory  Council  was  formed  to  meet 
twice  a  month  with  the  Dean  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  girls.  The  girls  of 
each  upper  class  registration  room  elected 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  on 
the  council,  which  for  practical  reasons  had 
to  be  so  limited.  With  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Student  Body,  who  happen 
this  year  to  be  girls  and  who  were  invited 
by .  the  Dean  to  be  members,  the  council 
numbers  fifteen. 

Locker  room  affairs,  which  have  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Custodian 
Committee,  have  been  discussed,  and  as  far 
as  possible  remedied.  One  member  was 
instructed  to  represent  the  girls  at  a  rally 


held  in  the  interests  of  girls  and  the  need 
of  the  girls  for  an  adequate  gymnasium  and 
athletic  facilities  was  emphasized.  Other 
matters  have  been  taken  up  and  co-oper- 
ation in  a  May  Fete  agreed  upon. 

This  was  planned  by  one  of  the  Senior 
girls  whose  training  had  been  such  as  to 
enable  her  to  direct  the  entire  affair,  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Dean.  The 
principal  idea  was  to  bring  all  the  girls  of 
the  school  together  on  some  large  under- 
taking which  should  be  exclusively  theirs. 
The  results  more  than  justified  their  ex- 
pectations. Not  only  was  the  May  Fete  a 
social  success,  but  the  spirit  and  team  work 
shown  by  the  girls  was  admirable.  The 
girls  who  did  not  participate  actively  in  the 
dances  conducted  a  sale  of  candy,  etc., 
from  which  they  netted  nearly  seventy 
dollars.  This  amount  they  agreed  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  in  arranging  a 
series  of  vocational  lectures  which  should 
present  to  the  girls  the  possibilities  of  vo- 
cations for  women  other  than  teaching. 
Some  lectures  on  dress  have  been  given  by 
some  of  the  women  members  of  the  faculty. 

With  the  co-operation  of  officers  and 
faculty  members  of  the  girls'  "literary  so- 
cieties, a  plan  was  formulated  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  societies  whereby 
the  basis  for  election  to  membership  is  ma- 
terially changed.  By  the  new  plan,  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  any  society  is 
open  to  any  girl  in  the  school  and  after  a 
try-out,  election  is  made  largely  on  the  basis 
of  qualifications  as  shown  in  the  try-out.  If 
the  interest  in  literary  society  work  is  suf- 
ficiently widespread  to  warrant  it,  new  so- 
cieties will  be  formed  so  that  all  may  en- 
joy the  training  which  membership  gives. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  point  system  may  be 
adopted  in  the  near  future  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  any  one  girl  or  a  few  girls 
to  become  overburdened  through  partici- 
pation in  student  activities.  By  such  a 
system,  where  every  office,  committee  chair- 
manship, or  membership  carries  with  it  a 
certain  number  of  points,  that  training 
which  comes  from  the  management  of  af- 
fairs may  be  more  generally  gained,  and 
better  results  be  shown  in  every  way. 
RUTH  LAIRD  KIMBALL, 

Dean  of  Girls. 
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li  has  been  asserted  by  the  adherents  of 
certain  modern  schools  of  art  that  the  child 
and  the  primitive  man  always  see  and  re- 
cord impressions  of  external  forms  correct- 
ly, grasping  in  a  Hash  the  essential  points, 
and  capable  of  reproducing  the  same  with 
the  utmost  simplicity.  But  this  is  not  a 
correct  statement  of  facts,  as  anyone  who 
has  labored  with  the  mental  training  of 
children  can  testify. 

The  child  is  conscious  of  sensations  only, 
and  a  form  to  him  is  not  recognized  as  an 
image  composed  of  two  parts — light  and 
shade,  but  it  is  to  him  an  object  of  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 
This  impression  is  the  memory  of  a  sensa- 
tion; touch,  not  the  result  of  analytical  ob- 
servation. 

Natural  Instinct  Remains 

Although  the  head  in  profile  reveals  but 
one  eve,  the  usual  small  child  draws  a  side- 
view  with  two  eyes  because  he  knows  the 
person  possesses  two  eyes.  The  imitative 
faculty  is  natural  to  all  animal  life,  there- 
fore a  more  or  less  successful  imitation  is 
made  by  the  child  according  to  the  memory 
of  a  sensation  experienced.  We  have  evid- 
ence of  the  faculty  of  eyesight  exercised 
without  thought  or  understanding.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  and  appreciating  type 
and  characters  and  dwelling  upon  these 
fundamental  principles,  the  young  student 
is  more  forcibly  struck  by  an  accidental 
variation,  some  minor  detail  or  disfigure- 
ment, as  a  wart  on  the  nose,  or  a  facial  scar. 
The  tendency  to  exaggerate  such  defects  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  relative  value  then 
arises.  They  seem  to  catch,  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  young  student  because  it 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  They  have  not  the 
intellectual  knowledge  which  enables  one 
to  draw  correspondences  between  funda- 
mental types  and  characteristics  and  super-  . 
ficial  variations. 

The  First  Steps  of  Training 

So  the  first  step  is  to  direct  the  vision  by 
aid  of  the  mind,  to  teach  them  to  measure. 
We  all  have  eyes  but  do  not  see.  We  must 
teach  the  student  to  see  as  well  as  look.  It 
is  remarkable  how  we  go  through  life  look- 
ing, looking,  looking,  but  never  seeing,  cer- 
tainly with  little  power  of  analytical  ob- 
servation. Consequently  the  child's  mind 
must  be  directed  and  trained  to  make  com- 
parisons and  calculations  between  the  parts 
of  the  subjects  presented,  and  also  between 
subjects  of  similar  types,  noting  the  points 
of  variations  and  accenting  these.  This 
educates  the  eye  to  see  proportions  correct- 
ly, the  correct  relation  of  one  part  to  an- 
other, and  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

Before  one  knows  something  of  the  sci- 
ence of  drawing,  every  feature  in  the  form 
under  consideration  is  taken  as  a  separate 
factor.  Hut  the  experienced  student  first 
regards  the  form  as  a  unit,  working  from 
unity  to  diversity,  accenting  detail  only  as 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  depict  character  and 
play  up  the  idea.  It  is  only  by  considering 
the  form  as  a  unit  that  we  are  able  to  see 
proportion  correctly.  -Is  it  long  and  slim? 
Is  it  fat  and  squat?    Are  you  impressed  by 


The  Science  of  Drawing 

bulk  and  weight?  And  so  on.  As  we  pro- 
ceed we  find  the  eye  becomes  more  and 
more  acute  and  sensitive.  No  object  is 
observed  without  instant  comparison  to  sur- 
rounding objects  or  to  the  background,  and 
a  more  or  less  correct  decision  arrived  at  as 
to  proportion  and  character.  Thus  we  de- 
velop discrimination,  and  the  ability  to 
judge  the  essential  from  the  non-essential. 
This  leads  to  the  art  of  simplicity,  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  any  to  solve. 
The  Next  Problem 
So  far  our  remarks  have  been  directed  to 
outline  and  silhouette;  now  we  come  to 
the  next  problem — the  presentation  of  a 
three  dimentional  object  upon  a  two  dimen- 
tional  surface.  In  weight,  represented  by 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  the  spec- 
tator senses  a  back  to  the  forms  that  ap- 
pear on  the  canvas,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  that  back  he  has  a  mental  realization 
of  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
light  and  shadow.  No  form  has  a  line 
around  it.  Forms  are  revealed  to  us  by 
means  of  light  and  shade.  Angles  and 
planes  obstruct  light.  That  which  is  a 
background  is  either  surfaces  illuminated  or 
obscured  ;  dark  against  light,  light  against 
dark.  At  first  this  problem  is  given  to  the 
student  in  the  simplest  way.  The  object 
to  be  drawn  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  shadow  is  directly  massed  and  there  is 
a  definite  line  between  the  light  and  the 
shadow.  If  white  paper  is  used  an  accur- 
ate line  is  drawn  around  the  shadow,  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  form  of  the  shadow 
or  the  planes  of  light.  Then  a  flat  tone  is 
laid  on  the  shadow.  If  gray  paper  be  used 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  instead  of  lay- 


ing dark  in  the  shadow  the  gray  paper 
serves  as  a  shadow  and  up  to  the  line  of 
the  shadow  a  flat  tint  of  chalk  is  massed 
in  the  high  light. 

Each  Form  Has  Its  Impression 

Each  form  is  presented  to  the  eye  ac- 
cording to  its  weight  and  measure.  Clouds, 
mountains,  rocks,  water,  shifting  sands, 
trees,  figures,  all  have  these  attributes,  but 
we  are  deluded,  and  do  not  realize  that  it 
is  light  and  shade  that  is  reflected  on  the 
retina  of  the  eyes.  This  carries  us  into  the 
field  of  art,  the  art  of  representing  space. 
That  will  require  another  paper  to  do  the 
subject  justice. 

In  closing  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
drawing  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
stimulation  of  certain  faculties,  such  as 
discrimination,  calculation,  form,  propor- 
tion, accuracy,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
a  desirable  end  and  become  a  valuable  asset 
in  nearly  every  line  of  human  activity. 

ALICE  M.  BEST. 
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C.    F.    WEBER    &   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SUPT.  HYATT'S    APPROPRIATE    RE- 
MARKS    AT     KATE     KENNEDY 
CLUB  LUNCHEON,  PALACE 
HOTEL,  MAY  18 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more, 

If  graciously  given,  before 

The  hungering  spirit  is  fled; 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

Than  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead. 

I  would  pluck  a  rose  from  the  garden  of 
the  busy  world  and,  in  my  clumsy  way 
would  proffer  it  to  a  San  Francisco  teacher 
whose  name  I  know  not;  mayhap  she  is  in 
this  institute,  <>r  in  this  room — I  do  not 
know. 

Last  week  I  sat  on  the  platform  at  the 
Berkeley  commencement.  It  was  a  great,  an 
impressive  event.  Nine  hundred  graduates 
— a  vast  throng  of  spectators,  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  filling  all  the  farthest 
reaches  and  the  highest  banks  of  the  Greek 
Theatre — the  faculty,  in  purple  and  solemn 
grandeur,  on  the  stage. 

"President  Wheeler,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, was  at  his  best.  In  his  happiest 
vein  he  called  out  the  candidates  for  de- 
grees and  honors  and  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships. Me  had  a  witty  comment  here,  a 
few  words  of  earnest  counsel  there  a  cau- 
tion, an  admonition,  a  warning  for  the  fu- 
ture.   Truly,  it  was  a  great  occasion. 

"The  culminating  point  of  the  ceremonies 
was  the  awarding  of  the  gold  medal  to  the 
student  who  had  attained  the  highest  rank 
of  all  the  nine  hundred  immortals  of  the 
class. 

"Clotilde  Grunsky  was  called  out  and 
stood  before  the  dignified  president,  a  trem- 
bling, pale-faced  girl  in  modest  black,  the 
focus  of  ten  thousand  eager  pairs  of  eyes. 
She  stood  at  the  summit,  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  adaptable,  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped of  her  world.  It  was  the  giddy  mom- 
ent of  a  truly  great  occasion  ! 

"At  noon  we  went  to  the  alumni  lunch- 
eon, with  tables  under  the  oaks.  Just  to 
our  right  happened  to  sit  a  happy  American 
family  party — a  lady  and  a  gentleman  and 
their  daughter  Clotilde.  They  had  had  no 
inkling  of  what  was  going  to  happen  until  it 
happened.  The  girl  was  by  this  time  sensi- 
tive and  nervous  at  so  much  public  notice; 
but  the  parents  were  kindly  people,  easy  to 
get  acquainted  with.  After  only  congratul- 
ating them  upon  possession  of  such  a  daugh- 
ter I  inquired  about  her  preliminary  school- 
ing. 

"Well,'  said  Mrs.  Grunsky,  'Clotilde  was 
a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Her  whole  school  life  was  spent 
there,  and  we  always  found  her  well  pre- 
pared for  everything  that  came  after.  She 
was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  grade — yet  she  had  been  given  a 
power,  an  adaptibility,  an  all-round  grasp  on 
the  tools  of  knowledge  by  the  San  Francisco 


schools  that  has  served  her  well  wherever 
she  has  been.  She  was  well  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  and  we  have  always  felt 
grateful  for  it.  They  prepared  her  for 
everything  that  life  has  so  far  brought.'  " 

I  offer  this,  with  what  grace  I  may,  as  a 
rose  for  some  San  Francisco  teacher,  un- 
known to  me.  She  may  come  and  claim  it 
when  she  will,  and  may  its  fragrance  long 
endure  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  unselfish 

heart. 

*    *    * 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  HUERTA  AND 

OTHER  NAMES  IN  MEXICAN 

WAR  NEWS 

Here  are  some  of  the  names  which 
we  should  learn  to  pronounce  correctly  if 
we  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  pro- 
nunciation : 

Huerta— OO-ER-tah. 

Villa— VEE-yah. 

Zacatecas — Zac-ah-TAY-cas. 

Tamaulipas — Tahy-mo-LEE-pas. 

Queretaro — Kay-RET-a-roh. 

Jalisco — Hah-LEES-co. 

Guanajuato — Gwan-nah-HWAH-to. 

Oaxaca-Wah-HAH-kah. 

Texcoco — Tes-co-co. 

Tehuantepec — Tay-WAHN-tap-pec. 

Tampico — Tam-PEE-co. 

Torreon — Tor-ray-OWN. 

Hidalgo— Ee-D  AH  L-go. 

San  Luis  Potosi — Sahn-Loo-EES-Po-to- 
SEE. 

Coahuila — Co-a-WEE-lah. 

Aguas  Calientas — Ah-gwas-Cah-leh-EN- 
tess. 

Guerrero — Gher-RARE-o. 

Tlaxcala— TIas-KAH-lah. 

Tuxpam — TOOS-pam. 

Chihuahua — Chee-WAH-wah. 

Supt.  Mark  Keppel,  who  is  not  onlv  a 
genius,  and  genial,  but  a  slave  to  work,  has 
closed  his  third  series  of  local,  evening  in- 
stitutes.     There    were    four   speakers    each 


Gregg 

Shorthand 


WILKINS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

206    1  1th  AVENUE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHONE  PACIFIC  3869 


is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  There  are  1,852  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools.  The  standing  of  the  five  leading  sys- 
tems is  as  follows :  Gregg  Shorthand,  974  cities ; 
Benn  Pitman,  364;  Isaac  Pitman,  105;  Graham,  8S ; 
Munson,  32.  Twenty-nine,  other  systems  or  text 
books   are   represented   in   the    remaining   289    cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commercial  schools 
is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by  more 
than  four  hundred  schools  last  year.  The  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are: 

SIMPLICITY — It  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical 
systems  to  learn. 

LEGIBILITY — It  holds  the  world's  record  for 
accuracy    at    high    speed — 99.6    per    cent    perfect. 

SPEED — Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest. 

TEACHERS'  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE— Free 

The  large  number  of  schools  using  the  system, 
and  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year,  creates  a  con- 
stant demand  for  professionally-trained  teachers. 
Commercial  teaching  is  a  new  and  attractive  field — 
having  decided  advantages  over  other  branches. 
Write  today  about  our  free  correspondence  instruc- 
tion   for   teachers. 

Ask  also  for  Booklet  4. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


with  six  centers.  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  spoke 
upon  The  Vocational  Motive  Fundamental 
in  Education;  Prof.  H.  A.  Adrian  on  Train- 
ing the  Human  Plant;  A.  H.  Chamberlain, 
The  Lifting  Power  of  Literature ;  L.  E.  Bas- 
sett,  The  Music  of  Poetry. 


Governor  Hiram  Johnson  has  appointed 
Principal  Randall  of  the  Brawley  High 
School  a  trustee  of  the  San  Diego  State 
Normal  School. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Muerman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  making  a  very  careful 
study  of  rural  school  condition  in  Califor- 
nia. Dr.  Muerman  is  well  equipped  for  this 
work.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  personality,  and 
is  open-minded  in  experience  in  all  grades 
of  school  work. 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN  CLIMATE 

Only  22  Miles  from  San  Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates  to  Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


F.    J.    O'BRIEN 
Chico,  Cal. 

Candidate     for      the      Progressive      Nomination     for 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Normal  School 
of  Chico ;  Secretary,  State  Commission,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

BERKELEY,  2161   Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,   Col.,   508   Colorado   Building 
Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal    Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,   and   their  managers   are   men    of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 
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Western  School  News 

Supt.    W.    II.   Greenhalgc  of  Jackson,   Amador 

county,  has   written  a  series  of  splendid  articles 

■  in   the  schools  and   resources  of  his  county   for 

the  Greal   West   Magazine.     His   recent   institute 

1  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 

the  Sum-. 

*  *    * 

Hugh  .1  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  has  notified  his 
tuents  thai  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself,  Like  Cortez  he  lias  burned 
his  ships  behind  him  and  started  on  his  way  to 
the  State  Superintendency.  .1.  F.  West,  a  very 
capable  and  efficient  school  man  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  San  Diego,  has  announced 
himself  a-  a  candidate  for  the  County  Superin- 
tendency. There  are  few  men  who  lil<e  lialdwin 
have  the  elear  grit  to  let  go  of  one  job  until  they 
net   another   one. 

*  *     * 

Mr  A  Hue  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  Eureka 
city  schools.  Supt.  Albee  is  well  acquainted  with 
local  conditions  at  Eureka  and  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience  in   school  affairs. 

*  *     * 

Educational  Notes 

The  prize  gold-medal  pupil  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Miss  Clotilde  Grunsky, 
was  educated   in  the  elementary  and   high 

schools  of  San   Francisco. 

*  *     * 

I.  1).  Sweeney,  the  well  known  writer  and 
school  man  of  Red  Bluff,  is  a  candidate  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Tehama  coun- 
ty. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Agnes  Howe  is  a  candidate  for 
School  Superintendent  of  Santa  Clara,  coun- 
ty against  1).  T.  Bateman.  Supt.  Bateman 
and  .Mrs.  Bateman,  his  deputy,  have  done 
splendid  service  the  past  eight  years  for 
Santa  Clara  county. 

*  *     * 

1  ■•  \\  .  Moore  of  Colusa  is  running  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools  against  Mrs. 
Rhodes.  Mrs.  Rhodes  has  made  a  splendid 
d.  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Northern  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  when 
Leroy  Armstrong  of  the  American  Book 
Company  was  the  secretarv. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  J.  II.  Francis  of  Los  An- 
geles, I'M.,  was  the  star  attraction  of  the 
big  meeting  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  last  month. 
There  were  2500  in  attendance. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  E.  F.  Spalding  of  Newton,  Mass.,  has 
elected  as  the  Superintendent  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

*  *     * 

.  J,  A.  Churchill  of  Oregon  has  won  out  in 
the  primaries  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instructii  m. 

*  *     * 

James  Ferguson,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Polytechnic  llitji  School  of  San  Francisco, 
is  making  a  fine  success  as  manager  of  the 
I  >ictaphi  me  t  lompany. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner  of  San  Jose.  Cal.,  has 
jusl  published  a  bulletin  on  psychology  as 
taughl  b)  Christ  Jesus  applied  to  the  peace 
problem.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all  teach- 
ers who  are  anxious  to  read  new  interpre- 
tation of  things.     Dr.  Shaner  will  send  vou 


a  Copy.     Address  him.   Dr.  J.  J.  Shatter,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

*  *     * 

Joseph  Britt  and  J.  J.  Burke,  who  have 
served  the  schools  of  San  Mateo  faithfully 
for  many  years,  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  the  postal  laws.  They 
are  both  in  the  postal  service  and  cannot 
hold  an  elective  position  of  school  trustee. 
IS.  Vandre  and  W.  F.  Turnbull  have  been 
appointed  by  Superintendent  Cloud  to  suc- 
ceed them. 

*  *     * 

The  teachers  of  Best's  Art  School  have 
been  asked  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
their  method  of  teaching  drawing,  which 
has  produced  such  quick  results.  They  have 
cut  the  time  in  half,  and  their  students 
make  good  in  every  instance.  Those  wish- 
ing to  gain  a  practical  working  knowledge 
should  see  them  and  talk  it  over.  The  Best 
Art  School  is  located  at  1625  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  best  place 
i  m  the  coast  for  you  to  learn  practical  art  in 
its  various,  forms. 


Supt.  Alfred  Roncovieri  held  his  institute 
on  the  19th,  20th.  21st  and  22nd  of  May  in 
the  Alcazar  Theatre,  San  Francisco.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Margaret  Schal- 
lenberger,  Will  C.  Wood  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Sny- 
der, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Edward 
Hyatt,  Lee  Emerson  Basset,  Lewis  Terman, 
T.  L.  Heaton  and  Brother  Leo.  The  com- 
missioner made  a  splendid  impression  on 
the  San  Francisco  teachers.  B.  R.  Baum- 
gardt  with  his  artistic  educational  lectures 
and  Roncovieri  with  the  music  program  were 
a  distinct  success.  It  was  a  great  educa- 
tional week  for  the  teachers.  The  Junior 
Exposition  was  a  part  of  the  institute.  It 
was  an  exhibit  to  show  what  the  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  etc.,  in  the  schools.  Brother  Leo, 
Dean  of  the  English  department  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  made  the  hit  of  the  insti- 
tute in  his  talk  on  literature.  It  was  elo- 
quent, simple,  entertaining  and  inspiring. 
*     *     * 

~\Yhen  six  normal  school  professors  at 
Fresno.  Cal.,  found  it  was  going  to  cost 
$207  to  install  the  new  play  apparatus  on 
the  normal  school  grounds,  they  got  to- 
gether and  did  it  themselves  at  a  total  cost 
of  $25. 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON  ON  EARTH 

BEST  1835 


BEST  1913 

Mode  from  Kturlized.  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  material 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


An  Important  Book  on  a 

Subject  of  Vital  Importance 

to  Every  Teacher 

Decoration 

of  the  School 
and  Home 

By  THEODORE  M.  DILLAWAY 

Director  of  Manual  Arts, 

Boston  Public  Schools 

A  book  that  shows  what  a  school- 
room may  be  made  by  the  intelligent 
selection  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
its  decorations. 

As  a  teacher  the  best  hours  of  your 
life  are  spent  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  psychological  influence  of  your 
daily  environment  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  bound  to  be  reflected 
in  your  own  character  and  that  of  your 
pupils. 

Mr.  Dillaway  has  made  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  this  neglected  phase  of 
education.  In  this  book  he  points  out 
clearly  common  faults  found  in  the 
average  school  arrangement,  and  then 
by  text  and  illustrations  of  re-arrang-e- 
ment  shows  how  the  decorative 
schemes  of  these  same  schools  may  be 
made  to  reflect  true  artistic  quality. 

The  text  of  this  book  sets  forth  com- 
prehensively the  proper  selection  and 
arrangement  of  statuary,  pictures, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  prints  in  color  and 
sepia.  Japanese  prints  and  vase  forms, 
with  a  complete  list  of  these  decora- 
tions, showing  just  which  are  best  co- 
related  to  the  curriculum  of  each 
grade. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  colored 
plates  and  half-tone  reproductions. 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2.00. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Milton  Bradley  Co. 

San  Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA'S     MONUMENT    TO 
MOTHERHOOD 

April  25,  1914. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents 
of  California : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — As  you  all  know, 
it  is  seldom  that  I  am  party  to  anything 
that  involves  taking  subscriptions  from  the 
schools.  The  idea  of  a  California  Monument 
to  Motherhood,  however,  is  an  appealing 
one.  The  good  women  who  have  the  thing 
in  mind  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
are  very  much  in  earnest  and  they  are  very 
anxious  for  sentimental  reasons  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  State  interested  in  the 
thing,  not  interested  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
but  vitally  concerned  in  it  as  something  in 
which  their  own  money  is  invested.  These 
ladies  do  not  desire  to  raise  much  cash  from 
the  schools.  A  subscription  of  a  single  cent 
is  just  as  welcome  and  just  as  honorable  to 
them  as  a  thousand  dollars.  They  want  to 
point  to  the  monument  as  including  the 
pennies  of  the  children;  given  in  willing  tri- 
bute to  motherhood.  The  subscription  will 
be  known  as  the  "Children's  Penny  Sub- 
scription to  the  Motherhood  Monument," 
and  the  maximum  amount  any  child  or  the 
children  from  one  family  may  give  is  limit- 
ed to  a  nickel. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  a  number  of  cir- 
culars from  Mrs.  Sanborn,  the  president  of 
the  Women's  Board,  giving  the  important 
facts  about  the  permanent  monument  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  asking  you  to  read  one  of  these 
yourself  and  to  get  the  others  into  the  hands 
of  your  principals  and  chief  teachers  at  an 
early  date,  with  your  own  instructions  for 
carrying  the  plan  out,  if  it  appeals  to  you 
as  worthy.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
designate  a  certain  day,  as  the  last  day  of 
school,  or  other  suitable  date,  for  each  teach- 
er in  your  jurisdiction  to  make  a  little  talk 
about  the  Mother's  Monument,  take  the 
penny  subscriptions,  and  send  them  with 
the  name  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  to 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  President  of  the  Wom- 
an's Board  at  the  Exposition  Building,  Pine 
and  Battery  streets,  San  Francisco.  Pos- 
sibly your  teachers  would  like  to  make  a 
Mothers'  Day  of  it,  emphasizing  the  oc- 
casion by  some  exercises  from  the  children 
and  by  inviting  the  mothers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  be  present.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  announce  it  be- 
forehand and,  of  course,  it  would  be  all  right 
if  the  principal  or  superintendent  would 
combine  the  subscriptions  from  all  his 
schools  and  send  them  to  Mrs.  Sanborn  in  a 
lump   sum. 

This  will  make  a  simple  and  direct  action, 
without  intermediate  red  tape,  and  with  the 
least  labor  possible.  If  I  can  further  help 
you  in  the  matter,  or  can  make  it  easier  in 
any  way,  please  command  me. 

Very  sincerelv  yours, 
(Signed)     EDWARD  HYATT, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

The  most  successful  trustees'  institute 
ever  held  in  Superior  California  was  no 
doubt  held  by  Supt.  W.  P.  Cramsie  in 
Marysville,   Yuba   count)',   on    Friday,   May 


15th.  In  nearly  every  case  each  district 
was  represented.  Not  only  were  the  var- 
ious districts  of  the  county  well  repre- 
sented but  the  citizens  of  Marysville,  repre- 
senting all  classes,  were  out  to  the  after- 
noon session  to  hear  Alexander  Sheriffs  of 
San  Jose  discuss  the  "School  as  a  Social 
Center." 

In  the  morning,  Supt.  Fricke  of  Alameda 
count_y  gave  a  strong  talk  to  the  trustees 
in  regard  to  various  matters  touching  their 
work.  He  touched  upon  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  buildings  and  grounds,  how 
money  could  be  obtained,  the  employment 
of  teachers,  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and 
|  many  other  topics  of  like  nature  and  which 
was  of  vital  interest  to  the  trustees. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trustees  met  in  the 
beautiful  auditorium  of  the  High  School. 
At  this  meeting,  many  women  of  the  Art 
Club  were  present,  besides  representatives 
of  the  various  development  and  commercial 
clubs  of  the  city.  These  different  organiza- 
tions were  represented  to  hear  the  eloquent 
Supt.  Sheriffs  of  San  Jose  discuss  the  sub- 
ject  mentioned   above. 

Supt.  Sheriffs  handled  his  subject  as  he 
usually  does,  in  a  clear-cut,  convincing 
manner.  He  gave  practical  hints  on  how 
to  make  the  school  a  social  and  civic  center. 
He  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  come  of 
such  movements  and  what  other  places 
were  doing  in  this  regard.  His  address  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by  the 
large  audience  which  greeted  him,  and  from 
the  interest  manifested  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts will  profit  by  the  practical  address 
given  by  the  school  man  from  the  Garden 
City. 

After  the  address  a  number  of  grammar 
school  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Clara 
E.  Hedger,  a  teacher  in  the  local  school, 
gave  a  most  excellent  demonstration  of 
folk  dancing  as  conducted  in  the  city  schools 
of  Marysville. 

The  resolution  committee,  made  up  of 
trustees  from  the  different  districts,  then 
reported.  In  the  resolutions,  the  trustees 
went  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  distributing  the  free  text 
books.  Thev  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
present  system  endangered  the  health  of 
children  by  being  the  means  of  spreading 
contagious  diseases.  Thev  advocated  the 
gift  of  the  book  to  the  child,  the  same  to  be 
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destroyed  after  the  child  had  finished  the 
work.  Other  sections  of  the  resolutions  ap- 
proved of  the  annual  trustees'  institute  as 
being  conducive  of  much  good  to  the 
schools,  especially  so,  when  addressed  by 
such  men  as  Supt.  Cramsie  always  calls. 
The  resolutions  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
Supt.  Cramsie's  work  since  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  county  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  work  which  he  has  so 
sincerely  and  sympathetically  undertaken 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  and  which 
has  meant  so  much  and  which  will  mean 
much  more  to  the  schools  and  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  county  will  be  continued  by 
him. 

The  new  State  Normal  School  at  Areata 
has  opened  with  a  large  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  is  as  follows:  N.  B. 
Van  Matre,  president,  A.  M.,  Dixon  Col- 
lege, 1894.  L.L.  D.  Northern  Illinois  College 
of  Law,  1896.  M.  c.  s,  Northern  Illinois 
Normal  School,  1898.  Doctor  of  Education, 
Dixon  College,  1909.  Four  years'  grammar 
school  experience.  Eight  years'  high  school 
experience.  Three  years  president  of  a  large 
private  school,  Omaha,  Neb.  Two  years 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eureka,  Cal. 

A.  J.  Davis,  formerly  president  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Clarion,  Pa.;  State  Normal 
School,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  1909  to 
present  time. 

Walter  F.  Clayton,  recently  Superinten- 
dent of  Goldfield,  Nev. 

Elizabeth  Rogers,  who  organized  the 
training  schools  in  connection  with  Chico 
and  San  Diego  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
served  in  each  of  these  training  schools  as 
principal  for  several  years. 

Emma  Woodman,  a  graduate  of  Ypsi- 
lante  State  Normal  School;  Summer  Session 
University  of  California;  Teachers'  College 
Columbia  one  year. 

Katherine  Asher,  graduate  of  the  U.  C. 
and  teacher  Areata  High  School. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  is  now 
required  by  law  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma  and 
Washington. 
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Funny  Moments 

ANOTHER  KIND  OF  TROUBLE 
Teacher— What     docs     the      word     "celibacy" 
mean? 

Class— The    state   or   condition    of   being  single. 
Teacher — Correct.      Now   if  you   wanted  to  ex- 
press   the    opposite    of    celibacy,    or    singleness, 
what   word   would  you  use? 

Bright    Pupil — Pleurisy. 

*     *     * 

TOO  MANY  POETS 

"A  famous  educator  says  everybody  ought  to 
read   a   little   poetry  every   day." 

"I  agree  with  him.  If  more  people  would  read 
poetry    every    day,    perhaps    there    wouldn't   be    so 

many   trying  to  write  it." 

*  *     * 

WITH  BOTH  FEET  IN  THE  AIR 
The  curious  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  a 
very  small  transposition  of  words  and  ideas  is 
illustrated  by  this  slightly  "mixed"  instruction 
given  by  an  officer  at  drill  to  a  company  of  men: 
"When  I  give  the  command.  'Halt!'  you  will 
bring  the  foot  which  is  on  the  ground  to  the 
side   of   the   one   which   is   in   the   air   and   remain 

motionless!" 

*  *    * 

Mistress  (angrily) — Jane,  what  do  you  mean 
by  wearing  my  low-neck  evening  dress  at  the  bus 
drivers'  ball  last  night?  ■  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed   of  yourself. 

Jane  (meekly) — 1  was,  mum.  You  never  heard 
such   remarks  as   they  made. 

*  *     * 

Doctor — You  should  take  three  or  four  eggs 
daily    for   a    month    to   build    you    up. 

Patient — But,   doctor,    I    cannot  afford   that. 

Doctor — Well,  then,  you  must  take  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

*  *     * 

THE   AGE   OF   WOMAN 

She  had  seen  some  springs,  also  remembered 
some  summers,  had  known  a  variety  of  winters, 
and  had  a  few  hard  falls.  The  young  man  who 
was  coming  round  seemed  to  be  serious,  but 
slow,  so  she  said:  "I  want  to  show  you  my 
rings.  Papa  has  given  me  one  on  each  of  my 
birthdays."  She  exhibited  about  twenty  rings. 
"Now,"  she  said  airily,  "you  can't  guess  my  birth- 
day?" 

"i  Hi.  yes.  I  can.  It's  February  29th!"  He 
never   called   again. 

*  *     * 

PRACTICAL   SOLUTION 
The  schoolmaster  of  a  small  village  asked  his 

pupils    the    following   question: 

"hi    a    family    there   are    five   children,   and    the 

mother   has   only   four   potatoes   to  divide   equally 
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between  them.  She  wants  to  give  every  child 
an   equal   share     What   is   she  going  to  do?" 

Silence  reigned  while  everybody  thought  hard. 
Suddenly  a  small  boy  stood  up  and  gave  the 
following  answer: 

"Please,   sir,   mash   the   potatoes." 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  strides  made  by  women  since  the 
dark   ages   is   in   keeping   their   ages   dark. 

*  *     * 

In  Mexico  all  convicts  and  jailbirds  are  sent 
to  the  army  and  are  classed  as  volunteers.  In  a 
small  town  a  petty  officer  gathered  up  a  .bunch 
of  these  and  sent  them  to  his  superior  officer 
with  this  note:  "I  send  you  herewith  fifty  volun- 
teers.    Please   send  back  the   ropes." 


Book  Notes 


"The  Joyous  Book  of  Singing  Games,"  by 
John  Hornby;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;  price  $1.00.  The  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  games,  songs  and  plays,  suitable  for 
children  in  the  school  and  out  of  it,  and  in  fact 
for  all  purposes  where  wholesome  amusement 
for  children  is  desired.  The  contents, have  been 
gathered  from  many  sources  of  the  Old  World 
and  the   New. 

*  *     * 

"The  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,"  by  Alice 
O'Grady  and  Frances  Throop;  published  by 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago;  price  $1.00 
The  need  of  a  collection  of  stories  condensed  into 
one  volume,  suitable  for  kindergarten  purposes 
has  long  been  felt,  and  the  authors  of  this  book 
have  endeavored  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
first  stories  of  the  book  are  short  and  often  in- 
terspersed with  verse;  then  simpler  folk  tales; 
and  gradually  they  merge  into  longer  stories  of 
more  detail.  The  authors  are  well  qualified  to 
select  such  material  as  presented  in   this  book. 

*  *     * 

"Agriculture  for  Beginners,"  by  Charles  Wil- 
liam Burkett.  Frank  Lincoln  Stevens  and  Daniel 
Harvey  Hill;  published  by  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston.  This  revised  edition  of  the  work  has 
been  improved  with  all  those  suggestions  as  to 
changes,  additions  and  various  improvements  that 
have  reached  the  authors  during  the  time  that 
the  first  publication  of  the  book  found  its  wel- 
come in  the  schools  and  homes.  Tt  was  to  em- 
body   these    changes,    to    add    further    topics    and 
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sections,  to  bring  farm  practices  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  today  and  to  include  the  results  of  recent 
scientific  investigation  that  the  revision  was  un- 
dertaken and  the  present  attractive  volume  pro- 
duced. It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  that 
any  teacher  can  taks  up  the  subject  and  render 
excellent  results,  even  though  they  be  not  an 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
*      *      * 

"Eskimo  Land."  a  supplementary  reader  for 
primary  schools;  by  Ernest  William  Hawkes; 
published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  The 
life  of  the   Eskimos   is  a  subject  that  has  as  yet 
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been  rarely  used  in  primary  readers,  and  the 
very  primitive  nature  of  the  subject  should  make 
it  very  interesting  to  the  child  mind.  The  auth- 
or's knowledge  and  experience  of  these  people 
gathered  at  first  hand  gives  him  the  ability  to 
treat   his    subject   in   such   a   way   as   to    make    it 

intensely  human  and  consequently  very  appealing. 

*  *     * 

"Le  Cure  de  Village,"  by  H.  de  Balzac;  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Stanley  L.  Galpin, 
Ph.D.  Published  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
35  West  32nd  street,  New  York.     Price  75  cents. 

*  *     * 

"Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy,"  by  James  Willard 
Schultz;  published  by  Houghton  Milfflin  Com- 
pany. Boston,  Mass;  price  45  cents.  An  interest- 
ing story  of  Indian  adventures  suitable  for  sup- 
plementary reading. 

*  *     * 

"The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within,"  by  W. 
C.  Van  Antwerp;  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York.  The 
book  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  its  mission,  its  failings,  its  value  and 
its  necessity.  It  is  written  not  as  a  purely  eco- 
nomic treatise,  but  as  a  book  intended  to  give 
information  to  the  lay  reader,  to  lessen  much 
of  the  unjust  criticism  bred  of  ignorance,  and 
allow  a  fairer  understanding  and  appreciation  to 
aid  rather  than  hamper  this  necessary  institution. 

*  *     * 

"The  Montessori  Method  and  the  American 
School,"  by  Florence  Elizabeth  Ward;  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York; 
price  $1.25.  The  publicity  given  the  Montessori 
Method  by  the  American  press  has  made  its 
principals  and  peculiarities  quite  generally  known. 
This  hook  however  offers  some  of  the  more  in- 
timate   details,    and    certain   impressions   received 
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through  an  investigation  of  the  method  at  first 
hand.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  its  ap- 
plication to  our  American  problems,  a  feature 
that  the  author  desired,  rather  than  to  present 
a  complete  interpretation  of  Dr.  Montessori's 
principles  and  practices. 

*  *     * 

"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Liter- 
ature," by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  A.M.;  published  by 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  The  work  presents  the  imaginative  life 
and  progress  of  the  nation  as  shown  in  its  later- 
ature,  and  in  its  construction  practically  meets 
the  needs  of  the  high  schools  on  the  subject.  It 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  and  significant 
figures,  to  whom  considerable  space  has  been 
allotted,  whereas  the  very  fascinating  but  less 
important  authors  has  been  held  in  the  back- 
ground, and  used  principally  to  illustrate  the 
characteristics  of  their  period.  The  author's  ob- 
ject in  such  arrangement  was  to  give  a  clear 
conception  of  the  great  movements  of  national 
life  as  portrayed  in  its  literature,  and  for  that 
reason  much  that  has  been  omitted  concerning 
the  less  important  authors  has  been  done  to  gain 
the  desired  end. 

*  *     * 

"The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,"  by  Lewis 
M.  Terman;  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.;  price  $1.65.  The  book  is  a 
treatise  on  the  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  and 
so  handled  as  to  be  in  usable  form.  Books  on 
this  subject  that  teachers  could  readily  use  are 
rare,  such,  information  having  been  generally 
confined  to  medical  and  psychological  books  and 
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journals,  and  in  very  technical  form.  Since  the 
importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  questioned, 
this  work  in  its  present  practical  form  should 
find  a  ready  welcome. 

*  *     * 

"Die  drei  gerechten  Kammacher,"  von  Gott- 
fried Keller.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Henry  T.  Collings,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Ger- 
man, the  Pennsylvania  State  College;  published 
by   D.   C.    Heath    &   Co.,   Boston;   price  35   cents. 

*  *     * 

A  research  fellowship  for  the  study  of 
feeble-minded  children  has  been  established 
at  Stanford  University.  The  department  of 
education,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
E.  P.  Cubberly  will  have  the  appointment 
of  the  fellow,  who  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman.  The  first 
appointment  will  be  for  the  academic  year 
1914-15.  This  work  is  made  possible  through 
a  bequest  from  the  late  Dr.  C.  Annette 
Buckel   of  Oakland. 


Learn  Bookkeeping 

YOU'LL  NEVER   REGRET   IT! 


SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

412-420    HEWES    ELDG.,    995    MARKET    STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Write  Stories  for  Moving 
Picture  Plays 

New,   Spare-time   Profession   for   Men  and 

Women— One   Man   Makes  $3500 

in  Six  Months 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  which  are  being 
opened  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
offered  to  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
a  new  profession,  namely,  that  of  writing 
moving  picture  plays.  Producers  are  pay- 
ing from  $25  to  $150  for  each  scenario  ac- 
cepted, upon  which  they  can  build  a  photo 
play. 

$3500  in  Six  Months 

As  it  only  requires  a  few  hours'  time  to 
construct  a  complete  play,  you  can  readily 
see  the  immense  possibilities  in  this  work. 
One  man,  who  gave  the  idea  a  cryout,  writes 
that  he  earned  $3500  in  six  months.  It  is 
possiDle  for  an  intelligent  person  to  meet 
with  equal  success. 

One  feature  of  the  business  which  should 
appeal  to  everyone,  is  that  the  work  may  be 
done  at  home  in  spare  time.  No  literary 
ability  is  required  and  women  have  as  great 
an  opportunity  as  men.  Ideas  for  plots  are 
constantly  turning  up,  and  may  be  put  in 
scenario  form  and  sold  for  a  good  price. 
Particulars    Sent    FREE 

Complete  particulars  of  this  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  profession  may  be  had 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  sending  a  post 
card   to 

Photo-Play  Association 

Box  158,     Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 


AUCE  BEST 


SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  41 75 

Sketching  Painting  No  Vacations 


Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 


Illustrating 


El.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D.  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <|  "Ceachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <J  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

517  Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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DR. 

CHARLES  W. 

DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308. 

309.  310.  Third  Floor 

Telephon 

Ktarni   1630                            Phcbn 

Building.  San  Francir-co, 

Cal. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

The  School  Efficiency  Series 

JUST  PUBLISHED  IS 

Cm    SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.     By  Edward  C. 
Elliott.     Cloth,     xvi  258  pp.     List   price  $1.25;   mail- 
price    $1.50. 
This   book   concerns   itself   chiefly   with   the  agencies 
that    have    immediate    responsibilities    tor    and    direct 
oversight    of    the    organization    and    standards    of   ac- 
: mum    of    the    teaching   staff;    and    that    clcter- 
mini     the    character    of    the   curricula    and    hence   the 
adaptation  of  the  school  instruction  to  the  capacities 
and    needs    of    the    children,    presenting    constructive 
for    thi     bettermenl    of    the   organization    and 
operation  of  the  supervisory   staff. 

The   Volumes    Already    Published    Arc : 

SCHOOL     EFFICIENCY:     A    CONSTRUCTIVE 

STUDY.     By  Paul  II.  Hanus.     Cloth,     xxx  128  pages. 

List    price    $1.00;    mailing   price    $1.20. 
A  summary  ami  interpretation  of  the  entire  report 

nil   the   educational    aspects   of   the   school    inquiry   in 

New   York  City. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS.  IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE  OF  STUDY:  SUPER- 
VISION.    By   Frank  M.  McMurray.     Cloth,     xii  218 

List    price  $1._'5;   mailing  price  $1.50. 
A    iliscussion    of   the   controlling    ideas    for    the   judg- 
ment  of  classroom   instruction,    curriculum    and   super- 
i  Ktensively    illustrated    ami    applicable    in    any 
53  stem   of  education. 

HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS 
SCHOOLS:  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDY.  By  Er- 
in -t  Carroll  Moore.  Cloth,  xii  322  pages.  List  price 
$1.25:    mailing  price  $1.50. 

\  l 1:  for  all  who  are  interested  in  school  ad- 
ministration, whether  as  laymen  who  wish  to  study 
(heir  functions  as  members  of  boards  of  education,  or 
as  professional  workers  who  arc  called  upon  to  lead 
in   the   definiti f  educational   policies. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  undertakings  in  profes- 
sional education  of  the  century.— C.  H.  Johnson,  Dean 
of   tlie    University   of    Illinois. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonker«-on-Hudsont   New    York 


Neuhaus  &  Co. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Now  at  133  KEARNY  ST. 

Between  POST  and  SUTTER-2nd   FLOOR 

Gg-Tu  make  you  acquainted  with  our  new 
location  we  will  make  you  one  of  our  $35.00 
Suits  or  Overcoats  to  order  for  120.00. 
Fit  Guaranteed  or  No  Sale. 

NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  133  Kearny  St. 

Phone  Kearny  5938         (Formerly  506  Market  St. ) 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  1 

IN    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Exclusively   for   Women 

Mrs.    Robert    L.    Parsons,    Director 

Normal  course  for  Physical  Directors  and 
Playground  Workers.  Classes  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Folk  Dancing,  Aesthetic  Dancing, 
Playground  Work  and  Public  School  Gym- 
nastics, especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of 

Beginners,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  work; 

Public  School  Teachers  who  desire  iO  be- 
come  Supervisors  of  Physical  Training; 

Physical  Directors  desiring  additional 
material  such  as  drills,  etc.,  for  broadening 
the  scope  of  their  work,  or  who  want  ad- 
vanced work  in  theory,  which  they  cannot 
find  time  for  during  the  school  year. 

Summer  School  Certificates  will  be  given 
to  students  satisfactorily  completing  three 
summer  sessions.  Address  for  further  in- 
formation 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL     OF     PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  EXPRESSION 
430  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


SELECT    YOUR    TEACHERS 


WE  FURNISH  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  WITH  RELIABLE  REPORTS,  GIVING 
DEFINITE  INFORMATION  OF  THE  PERSONALITY,  PREPARATION  AND  EX- 
PERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS  WE  RECOMMEND.  A  CONSTANTLY  GROWING  BUSI- 
NESS AND  A  LOYAL  CLIENTELLE  ARE  RESULTS  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  WESTERN  SCHOOLS.  REPORT  YOUR  VACANCIES  AND  TRY  OUR  SERV- 
ICE.    IT   IS   FREE  TO   SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


OCEAN  SHORE  RAILROAD 

"REACHES    THE    BEACHES" 

Delightful  Camping  Sites — By  The  Seashore 

SURF   BATHING,   FISHING,   MOUNTAIN   TRAMPING,   BOATING,    ETC. 

Everything  to  Make  Your  Vacation  Worth  While 

Along  the   Line  on   the 

Most  Beautiful  Highway  in  all  America 

DAILY   EXCURSIONS— ONE   DOLLAR 

DEPOT:  TWELFTH  AND   MISSION  STS. 

For    Full    Information    Address   I.    N.    RANDALL,  General   Agent,    San    Francisco 


Make  The 

TRIP 

IN   LESS  TIME 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND-SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Block   Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 

Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 

Key  Route   Ferry 

Telephone   Sutter  2339 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


JB, 

Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

(fe) 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
tor  Rent. 

1714  Market  St. 

-*&  ^t+gjP 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

A  WONDERWAY  THROUGH 
PICTURELAND 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  fi-PIOfiPaNDB 

Unfolds    to    the    Traveler    a    Magnificent 

Panorama   of    Snow-Capped    Peak,   Canon, 

Gorge  and  Crag 


Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  Seen  from  the 

Car   Window  Without    Extra   Expense   for 

Side  Trips: 


Grand  Canon  of  the 

Feather  River 
Pilot  Mountain 
Mirage  Land 
Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 
Great  Salt  Lake 
Salt  Lake  City 
Castle  Gate 
Glenwood  Springs 


Canon  of  the  Grand 

River 
Eagle  River  Canon 
Tennessee  Pass 
Mount  Massive 
Collegiate  Peaks 
Grand  Canon  of  the 

Arkansas 
Royal  Gorge 
Pike's  Peak 


CHOICE  OF  TWO  ROUTES 
THROUGH  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars  between  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sac- 
ramento and  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  "The 
Scenic  Route  to  the  East"  free  on  request. 

E.    L.   LOMAX 

Asst.    Pass.    Traffic    Manager 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

F.    A.   WADLEIGH 

Passenger    Traffic    Manager 

Denver,    Colo. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  m 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  lui  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Burkman, 
President :    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein*  Hanford,    Sesretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
.  Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
.   Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  IS,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
'  FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
«  324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  O.  Shejiard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E.  1'.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 

Silk  Worms  Again 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Murphy,  the  president  of  the 
Silk  Culture  Association,  at  539  Clayton 
street,  San  Francisco,  writes  me  suggesting 
the  future  values  of  planting  now  a  few 
mulberry  trees  on  the  school  grounds,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  new  schools.  Later 
they  will  enable  the  school  to  make  prac- 
tical experiments  in  the  growing  of  silk 
worms  and  the  handling  of  cocoons.  The 
raising  of  silk  worms  is  classed  as  an  art. 
We  import  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  silk  every  year.  A  part  of  this  at  least 
could  just  as  well  be  raised  at  home,  by 
home  industry.  The  silk  worms  are  raised 
only  in  the  earl}'  spring  and  summer,  be- 
fore the  fruit  season  begins.  The  cocoons 
are  sold  to  the  nearest  silk  station,  as  the 
farmer  disposes  of  his  milk  to  the  creamery 
or  his  fruit  to  the  cannery. 


State  Printer  Richardson 

I  have  never  said  anything  in  this  col- 
umn about  Friend  W.  Richardson,  the 
State  Printer,  but  I  have  been  watching 
him  all  these  years  and  taking  his  meas- 
ure. He  is  a  remarkable  man  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  good  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  His  is  really  a  complex 
and  dangerous  task,  dealing  with  an  army 
of  human  men  and  women  workers,  wor- 
ried by  ten  thousand  details  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  responsible  for  a  million 
particulars  of  price,  discount,  rebates  on 
paper,  ink,  leather,  cloth — my  head  whirls 
at  the  enormity  of  it !  Words  won't  ex- 
press it ! 


And  Richardson  walks  around  amid  it  all 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  a  pleasant  smile  up- 
on his  lips  and  seemingly  entirely  uncon- 
cerned. His  voice  is  soft  and  pleasant  and 
never  a  hasty  word  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 
He  reads  the  thoughts  of  Philosopher  Plato 
and   quotes   Greek     history     after     he   has 


SCHOOLS  TO  CELEBRATE  FARM 
LIFE 

So  fundamental  is  the  upbuilding  of  rural 
life,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  the  observance  in  the  schools  of  one 
day  each  as  "Agriculture  and  Rural  Life 
Day"  should  become  a  national  custom,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  a  few  States,  as 
at  present.  "We  can  do  without  some  of 
our  anniversaries,  if  need  be,"  says  Dr. 
Claxton,  "to  have  time  for  this,  the  most 
fundamental  of  all.  The  children  in  our 
schools  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pause  in  their  regular  work  and  consider  the 
signifiance  of  agriculture  and  rural  life;  the 
worth  and  worthiness  of  tillage  of  the  soil; 
and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  simple  and 
sane  life  in  the  open  country." 

Dr.  Claxton  points  out  that  in  several 
States  "Agriculture  and  Rural  Life  Day" 
has  already  been  introduced  into  the  schools, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. In  other  States  exercises  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose  are  held  in  connection 
with  Arbor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  the 
Harvest  Home  celebration.  In  order  to 
aid  in  the  proper  observance  of  the  day, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  celebrated, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin  containing  material  that  can  be 
used  by  teachers  and  others  in  arranging 
an   interesting  program. 

Fittingly  prefaced  with  the  "Country 
Boy's  Creed,"  the  bulletin  includes  sections 
on  man's  struggle  for  food;  the  'application 
of  science  to  agriculture;  men  influential  in 
improving  agriculture,  from  George  Wash- 
ington down  to  Luther  Burbank,  Liberty 
H.  Bailey  and  other  present-day  men;  our 
domestic  animals;  and  a  study  of  forests. 

How  vegetables  have  been  used  as  medi- 
cines among  different  peoples;  breadmak- 
ing  through  the  ages;  the  mysteries  of 
mother  earth;  the  origin  of  food  plants; 
co-operation  among  farmers;  wonders  of 
a  single  acre — these  and  other  topics 
treated  with  special  reference  to  glorifying 
country  life.  Following  each  discussion 
there  is  a  list  of  suitable  poems  and  songs 
on  farming  and  farm  life. 

"What  we  have  tried  to  do,"  said  Dr. 
Claxton,  "is  to  get  together  in  convenient 
form  material  that  will  help  in  the  move- 
ment for  appreciation  of  the  true  value  and 
beauty  of  farm  life  among  all  classes  of 
our  population.  The  wider  observance  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Life  Day,  both  in 
city  and  country  schools,  will  give  the  com- 
ing generation  a  clearer  insight  than  the 
past  has  had  into  the  fact  that  agriculture 
is  the  basis  of  national  well-being,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  honorable  work  in  life 
than  that  on  the  farm." 


been  pounded  by  warring  delegations, 
pestered  by  applicants  for  place,  hounded 
by  political  leg-pullers  all  the  live-long 
day.  When  the  newspapers  attack  him. 
the  legislators  jump  on  him,  the  school 
people  go  after  him,  the  labor  unions  "sass" 


him,  his  face  is  smooth  and  calm,  his  spirit 
unruffled  by  the  squall.  He  answers  them 
with  reasons  and  those  that  come  to  scoff 
remain  to  pray. 

But  where  he  deserves  gratitude  is  for 
this ;  he  has  accomplished  the  impossible  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  State  printing.  I  don't 
know  how  he  does  it,  it  is  too  deep  and 
too  wide  for  me.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  I  only  know  that  the 
publications  formerly  costing  us  fifteen 
cents  we  now  get  for  a  nickel ;  that  every 
State  text  book  on  the  list  has  been  re- 
duced in  manufacturing  cost  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half;  that  free  school  books 
costing  the  State  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  during  the  past  year  but  for  him 
would  have  swamped  the  whole  enterprise 
with  a  prohibitive  bill  approaching  a  mil- 
lion. When  I  think  of  this,  he  looks  like 
Hercules   instead  of  plain   Richardson. 

* 
Adventure  in  Real  Estate 

The  State  certainly  made  a  good  deal 
thirty  years  ago  when  it  accepted  a  gift  of 
four  or  five  acres  of  land  on  a  barren  hill 
top  as  a  site  for  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School.  Last  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  I  voted  for  a  motion  author- 
izing the  acceptance  of  the  last  payment  in 
the  sale  of  that  same  hill  top  for  $600,000! 
Marvelous,  isn't  it? 

The  school  is  holding  its  last  graduating 
exercises  on  the  old  site,  and  it  will  reopen 
in  the  new  quarters  September  next.  It 
has  1,300  students  and  a  graduating  class 
of  500.  The  new  site  is  in  South  Holly- 
wood, and  contains  22  acres.  Already  the 
officers  are  mourning  because  they  need 
more  land.  It  should  have  been  forty 
acres,  for  the  limit  of  twenty-two  is  al- 
ready in  sight. 


A  Great  School 

After  the  board  meeting,  President  Mills- 
paugh  took  an  evening  off  and  together  we 
visited  the  new  Normal  School,  now  nearly 
completed.  The  finishing  touches  are  to  be 
put  on  before  August  15th. 

The  establishment  is  so  vast,  so  varied, 
that  it  takes  my  breath  away  and  makes 
my  mind  stagger  in  the  attempt  to  recall 
it. 

The  proceeds  of  the  $600,000  sale  are  be- 
ing spent  upon  these  new  buildings.  They 
are  of  red  brick,  a  low,  rambling  series  of 
structures  in  the  Lombard  style.  The  ar- 
chitects are  the  Allison  Brothers.  The 
chief  units  are  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, the  Domestic  Arts  Building,  the  Fine 
Arts  Building,  the  Science  Building,  the 
Library,  the  Training  School,  the  Gym- 
nasium-, the     Kindergarten,     the  Cafeteria. 
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These  are  connected  and  knit  together  by 
covered  arcades  for  passageways.  Every- 
thing is  the  best  of  its  kind.  There  is  an 
elegant  auditorium,  seating  1600  persons 
There  is  a  stadium  for  sports  and  outdoor 
Functions.  These  almost  cover  the  twenty- 
acre  space,  so  that  the  gardens  and  orna- 
mental grounds  are  constricted  already. 
It  made  us  weary  with  the  physical  labor  of 
just  walking  from  one  to  another  of  the 
buildings,  and  required  two  hours  of  our 
time.    Tis  a  great  enterprise  indeed  ! 


Last  Day  at  Hayward 

Never  had  a  chance  to  chronicle  anything 
about  Hayward  before.  It  is  in  Alameda 
county,  and  is  surrounded  by  vast  fields  of 
rhubarb,  for  many  miles  around.  There 
are  other  things  beside,  as  apricots,  pears 
and  cherries,  but  rhubarb  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  a  staple  crop  for  the  fertile  acres. 
1  luring  the  past  year  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  canning,  which  will  still 
further  increase  the  stability  of  the  prod- 


uct. Five  cents  a  pound  was  realized  last 
year,  and  the  farmers  dream  of  still  higher 
figures  for  the  future.  Look  out  for  canned 
rhubarb  on  the  grocer's  shelf,  along  with 
asparagus,  roast  turkey  and  pineapple. 

The  Hayward  Grammar  School  has  made 
a  remarkable  reputation  for  enterprise  and 
ambition  in  the  past  under  the  enthusiastic 
guidance  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Mabrey,  a  particu- 
larly lively  young  college  man.  It  has  done 
an  unusual  work  in  cultivating  a  taste  and 
an  appreciation  in  the  children  for  works  of 
art.  More  than  a  thousand  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  fine  pictures  for  the  class 
rooms.  Excellent  busts  and  statuettes  have 
been  presented  by  the  successive  gradu- 
ating classes.  Mr.  Mabrey  is  himself  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability,  as  his  black- 
portraits  and  decorations  for  the  last  day  of 
school  testify. 


Industrial  Efforts 

One  of  the  features  of  the  occasion  was 
a  display  of  drawing,  sewing,  basketry  and 


woodworking,  done  by  the  children  under 
the  direction  of  their  regular  teachers  with- 
out any  equipment  for  manual  training 
whatever.  The  effect  of  this  should  be  to 
encourage  the  school  authorities  to  estab- 
lish an  up-to-date  equipment  for  industrial 
work.  There  were  thirteen  in  the  gradu- 
ating class,  and  this  fact  was  made  the  text 
for  a  witty  address  on  superstitions,  'by 
Charles  Quist,  one  of  the  graduates.  The 
diplomas  were  awarded  with  a  kindly  talk 
to  the  young  people  by  A.  W.  Bean,  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board.  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
on  behalf  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  awarded  two 
prizes  to  each  class  above  the  fifth  grade 
for  essays  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system. 

Before  leaving,  the  high  school  principal, 
Professor  F.  P.  Johnston,  showed  me  the 
new  Hayward  High  School,  a  gem  of  a 
building  in  classic  style,  with  marble  stairs, 
hardwood  floors,  and  admirable  equipment. 
Moreover,  it  is  surrounded  by  twelve  acres 
of  grounds ! 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Free  Glasses  to  School  Children 
One  of  the  newest  questions  before  the 
school  authorities,  and  one  which  would 
have  not  the  least  beneficient  results  if 
properly  attended,  is  the  eyesight  of  the 
children.  The  eyesight  of  many  is  defec- 
tive. It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  schools 
the  children  now  undergo  a  sort  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  are  marked  down  and 
sent  to  the  school  authorities  and  the  par- 
ents, but  in  most  cases  the  work  is  useless 
fi  n-  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  glasses.  The  result  is  that  the  child 
is  retarded  in  his  work,  and  the  defective- 
ness of  the  eyes  increased  by  the  strain. 
The  child  is  the  sufferer  in  more  ways  than 
one.  and  some  one  should  act.  If  the  par- 
ents cannot  the  government  should,  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  step. 

In  Cleveland,  where  school  examinations 
are  performed  quite  thoroughly,  less  than 
400  pairs  of  glasses  are  given  away  to  poor 
children  annually.  This  probably  does  not 
cost  Cleveland  $400  a  year,  and  think  of  the 
enormous  benefits  that  are  produced. 
School  books,  lunches,  etc.,  are  given  away 
in  many  cities,  why  not  then  free  glasses? 

The  Medical  Aspect  of  Child  Labor 
Europe  has  found  yet  another  direct  and 
disastrous  result  of  child  labor,  aside  from 
it--  l>ein<j  a  moral  and  educational  hin- 
drance. Professor  Teleky  of  the  University 
•  •!'  Vienna,  head  of  the  department  of  so- 
cial medicine,  has  shown  that  sickness  in- 
creases among  children  who  leave  school 
for  work,  and  tuberculosis  especially  ^nins 
a  verj  hard  grip.  He  found  that  in  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  as  well,  the  tuberculosis 
rate  among  youthful  wage  earners  was  es- 
pecially high,  and  overstrain  and  under- 
nutrition in  apprenticeship  life  arc  assign- 
ed as  the  causes.     How  to  control  this  and 
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perhaps  check  the  spread  of  the  evil  was 
considered ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Europe  has  an  old  and  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship,  this  control  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  unless  child  labor,  until 
perhaps  the  sixteenth  year,  were  entirely 
abolished.  In  Vienna  most  industries  em- 
ploy physicians  to  examine  apprentices, 
and  they  may  reject  the  physically  unfit. 
This  together  with  certain  strict  medical 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  government 
would  seem  to  be  proper  protection.  But 
it  is  so  only  in  theory ;  in  practice  Teleky 
found  it  a  failure,  because  the  physicians 
are  almost  obliged  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
plicants according  to  the  state  of  the  labor 
market.  Furthermore,  the  best  paid  in- 
dustries get  the  strongest  boys  while  the 
weaker  boys  must  take  what  is  left,  with 
lower  wages  and  poorer  conditions.  This 
means  that  the  children  who  should  be 
most  protected  get  the  least  thereof,  and 
tuberculosis  and  other  dread  diseases  be- 
come responsible  for  a  large  mortality  rate 
by  lowering  the  resistance  in  the  child. 

Some   Practical   Advice 

The  use  of  powders,  cosmetics  and  nu- 
merous artificial  aids  to  attractiveness  date 
further  back  than  history.  Although  the 
average  man  of  unprejudiced  mind  would 
like  to  see  them  eliminated  from  his  own 
home  circle  at  least,  he  has  so  far  not  been 
favored  in  his  wishes.  Some  preparations 
are  said  to  be  harmless ;  others  are  un- 
questionably injurious.  But  a  glance  at  our 
drugstores  and  modern  department  stores 
furnishes  excellent  proof  that  whether  there 
be  harm  or  no,  the  use  of  powders  and  cos- 
metics is  still  on  the  increase.  The  beautv 
columns  and  advertised  medicaments  that 
grace  for  disgrace)  our  metropolitan  pub- 
lications are  further  evidence  that  their  use 
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is  becoming  even  more  popular,  and  it  is 
this  which  called  forth  from  the  editor  of 
a  certain  southern  weekly  the  following 
satirical  excerpt,  which  is  not  so  bad  but 
that  it  will  stand  a  second  test  in  print: 
"For  giving  the  face  a  good  color,  get  one 
pot  of  rouge  and  one  rabbit's  foot.  Bury 
them  two  miles  from  home,  and  walk  out 
and  back  once  a  day  to  see  they  are  still 
there." 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Among  the  negro  inhabitants  of  Macon  j 
county,  Alabama,  attention  was  finally 
aroused  to  the  very  poor  and  dilapidated 
shacks  which  served  as  school  houses  for  j 
their  children.  Then  one  district  was  urged 
to  action,  and  helped  by  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, finally  dedicated  a  new  school  house  to 
the  district  without  outside  help.  The 
neighboring  district  then  awoke  and  also 
decided  to  have  a  respectable  school  build- 
insr.     A  friend  had  left  some  funds  to  Tus- 
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kegee  Institute  to  encourage  the  building 
of  better  schools  in  Macon  county,  and  the 
institute  offered  to  pay  one-third  if  the 
people  would  raise  the  other  two-thirds. 
They  set  to  work  by  organizing  into  com- 
mittees, and  with  the  baseball  games,  bar- 
becues, concerts,  etc.,  raised  the  necessary 
funds.  This  was  the  work  of  the  women. 
The  men  di  1  as  well.  One  had  some  timber 
on  his  land  and  donated  it.  Another  hauled  it 
to  a  nearby  mill  and  got  the  lumber.  The  pas- 
tor too  was  approached  and  asked  to  hold  an 
educational  rally.  The  money  was  finally 
raised,  and  without  other  help  than  the  aid 
of  the  white  population  who  appreciated 
the  efforts  of  the  negroes. 

This  rural  self-help  in  building  schools 
as  exemplified  among  the  negroes  of  this 
county  is  certainly  most  commendable  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  if  proper  trial  is 
made.  But  does  it  speak  well  for  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  State  and  county? 

I 

Moral  Education 

It  is  true  that  necessity  brings  us  to  an 
age  of  vocational  and  industrial  training, 
but    important    as    the    subject    may    be,    it 


must  not  override  other  very  material 
teaching.  The  finest  type  of  vocationally 
trained  graduate  would  after  all  be  but 
a  poor  adjunct  to  civilization,  if  he  did  not 
possess  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  of 
moral  education.  There  is  more  truth  in 
the  statement  than  seems  apparent.  In  the 
unnatural  rush  of  overcrowded  school  pro- 
grams, moral  education,  the  most  import- 
ant factor  of  education,  is  receiving  the 
greatest  slight. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Gould,  an  English  educator  of 
note,  has  been  touring  the  United  States 
as  an  emissary  of  the  Moral  Education 
League  of  London.  His  carefully  worked 
out  program  for  moral  instruction  in  the 
elementary  grades  impresses  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  officials  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  present  efforts 
to  make  education  tell  in  fine  character. 
His  chief  advice  is  that  in  moral  education 
don't  moralize,  for  the  results  of  that  meth- 
od are  of  a  negligible  quantity.  It  requires 
a  finer  method  to  really  reach  the  heart  of 
the  pupil  and  make  him  understand  the  mes- 
sage intended  for  him. 


China  Progressing 

China,  since  its  overthrow  of  the  old  im- 
perial government  and  its  establishment  as 
a  republic,  was  by  the  world  pronounced 
progressive,  at  least  so  lar  as  government 
was  concerned.  A  bulletin  issued  by  the 
[Juited  States  Bureau  of  Education  shows 
that  intellectually  China  is  progressing  also. 
It  shows  that  in  1913  there  were  594  Chin- 
ese students  enrolled  in  our  colleges, 
counting  only  those  taking  regular,  full 
courses.  If  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
various  preparatory  departments,  short- 
term  courses,  summer  schools  and  indepen- 
dent professional  schools  were  included  the 
total  would  be  very  much  larger.  This 
Chinese  enrollment  is  second  only  to  Can- 
ada, which  has  a  representation  of  653 
students,  and  much  larger  than  the  Japan- 
ese or  any  European  enrollment.  That 
speaks  well  for  China,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  American  colleges  also,  for  even  the 
European  countries  with  their  abundance 
of  educational  opportunities  have  students 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred  enrolled" 
here,  including  122  from  Germany,  the 
mecca  of  the  studious. 
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The  Terrifying  Text  Books 

In  every  practice  for  the  prevention,  cure 
or  alleviation  of  the  ills  that  afflict  mankind, 
it  is  a  cardinal  principle  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  patient.  As  Shakespeare  demands : 
"Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased, 

And  from  the  heart  pluck  rooted  sorrow?" 
showing  that  even  in  his  age  it  was  recog- 
nized that  mental  griefs,  afflictions  and 
convictions — the  mind  diseased — called  for 
the  care  of  the  physician. 

But  today  our  text  books  cast  aside  the 
old  idea  of  soothing  the  mind,  and  prevent- 
ing the  apprehension  which  too  frequently 
results  in  the  affliction.  It  would  seem  as 
if  they  were  modern  examples  of  the  cry  of 
Job,  "The  thing  that  I  feared  has  come 
upon  me !"  For  while  the  old  text  books 
on  physiology  burdened  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  with  the  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  bones  in  the  ear.  and  the  name  of  the 
divisions  of  the  skull,  and  all  such  details, 
the  text  books  of  today  tend  to  fingers  and 
toes  and  what  they  may  pick  up  while  at 
play  in  the  woodpile  or  the  barnyard. 
Germs  of  tetanus  are  said  to  lurk  in  every 
mudpie,  and  cling  to  the  soil  of  the  garden. 

Instead  of  being  like  the  young  lady  of 
Banbury  Cross,  with  rings  on  her  fingers 
and  bells  on  her  toes,  the  child  of  today 
has,  according  to  the  terrible  text  books, 
every  chance  in  the  world  to  acquire  some 
dreadful  something,  or  nameles  anything, 
with  the  air  it  breathes,  the  food  it  eats, 
or  the  water  it  drinks.  Worst  of  all,  the 
verv  text  is  inspirational  of  fear  and  terror. 
That  is,  it  would  be  did  the  child  under- 
stand   what    it    reads   in    its   primer   of   hy- 
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giene,  but  it  does  not,  so  why  explain,  why 
worry  ? 

Where  ignorance  is  immune,  why  inocul- 
ate with  the  virus  of  the  serpent  of  wis- 
dom? 

The  Free  Text  Book  and  the  Old  Drinking 
Cup 

This  is  the  age  of  sanitation.  We  immun- 
ize and  sterilize  and  sanitize  until  what 
may  be  safe  is  tasteless,  unattractive,  per- 
fectly safe,  without  even  the  tang  and  the 
taste  of  forbidden  fruit.  The  old  time 
drinking  cup  and  the  schoolyard  towel,  both 
of  them  lightning  conductors  of  facial  sores, 
ring  worms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trans- 
mission of  other  germ  diseases,  have  been 
banished  from  the  school  premises,  and  it 
is  well.  They  have  gone  to  keep  company 
with  that  other  filth  purveyor,  germ  in- 
cubator, the  schoolroom  slate.  And  who 
would  recall  them  ?    Not  one,  but 

What  About  the  Common  Free  Text  Book? 

It  sounds  great,  doesn't  it,  the  idea  of 
free  text  books?  Seems  like  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing,  but  the  tax-payer  must 
foot  the  bills.  While  the  State  text  books 
are  new,  fresh,  crisp  and  clean,  in  their 
newness  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  them.  And 
for  some  years  they  will  be  new  and  fresh 
in  abundance.  But  just  as  soon  as  the 
supply  has  equaled  the  demand,  and  some 
of  the  used  books  come  back  for  redistri- 
bution, then  listen  to  the  howl  that  will 
go  up.  Think  how  dirty,  yes,  and  nasty 
many  of  the  books  will  be ;  recall  how 
children  use  and  abuse  their  books,  rub- 
bing  them    all    over   their   faces,    coughing, 


sneezing    into    them,    handling   them    with 
filthy  hands. 

1  can't  help  it,  the  idea  of  common  text 
books  is  generally  repugnant,  and  more 
than  one  teacher  has  confessed  to  me  that 
she  loathes  the  idea  of  giving  nice  clean 
children  the  books  that  have  been  used  by 
certain  children.  Well,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  Take  better  care  of  the 
text  books?  That  will  not  help  much. 
Take  better  care  of  the  children ;  insist  upon 
personal  cleanliness,  if  possible  imbue  each 
child  with  a  healthy  respect,  I  had  almost 
said  a  sincere  reverence  for  the  sanitary 
sanctity  of  a  careful  personal  toilet.  Clean 
up  the  children,  clean  up  the  homes,  clean 
up  and  clear  out  the  minds  of  the  men, 
women  and  children,  and  then  it  will  be 
easier  to  take  care  of  the  text  books. 

The  Leaflet  Text  Book 

Meanwhile  if  some  one  would  only  invent 
the  leaflet  style  of  text  book,  a  clean  sheet 
to  each  and  every  pupil,  at  each  and  every 
lesson,  what  a  beautiful  dream ! 

Perhaps  the  System  Known  as  Thompson's 

Minimum  Essentials 
comes  the  nearest  to  a  wholesome,  sanitary 
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ideal  than  any  other  form  ever  devised.  I 
am  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  over  the 
m  -tcm.  It  is  so  practical.  In  the  first 
place  a  lot  of  the  printing  in  a  text  book  is 
useless  lumber  and  should  be  cleared  away 
like  brush  from  the  tall  timber,  before  the 
worth-while  facts  stand  out. 

'The  other  daj  I  gave  some  of  the  Thomp- 
son Minimum  Essential  sheets  to  my  class, 
explaining  how  thev  were  to  be  used.  In- 
stantly the  entire  class  was  on  the  alert; 
recognizing  in  the  papers  the  elements  of 
a  speed  contest,  an  accuracy  test,  and  a 
chance  to  make  a  record.  Each  child  was 
eager  and  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cise, quick  to  detect  and  to  correct  errors. 

li  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
create  a  new  interest  in  a  lesson — in  a  class 
exercise,  the  Thompson  Minimum  Essen- 
tials are  great. 

I  am  lost  in  admiration  for  the  knowl- 
edge, the  experience,  the  patience  and  the 
persistence  of  the  man  who  put  forth  the 
idea,  who  developed  it  and  made  it  possible. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  the  free 
State  text  books  will  be  like  Thompson's 
Minimum  Essentials;  in  fact,  be  his  papers 
issued  as  State  text?     Let  us  hope  so. 

The  Best  Way  of  Teaching  Sanitary  Science 
Meanwhile  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
child  and  the  text  book.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  that  compendium  of  wisdom 
known    to   a   past   generation    as 

The  Health  Alphabet 
As  soon  as  you  are  up,  shake  blanket  and 

sheet, 
Better  be  without   shoes  than  sit  with  wet 

feet. 
Children,   if  healthy,   are  active  not  still. 
Damp   shoes   and   damp   clothes   may  both 

make  you   ill. 
Eat  slowly  and  always  chew  your  food  well. 
Ercshcn    the    air    in    the    house    where   you 

dwell. 
Garments   should   never  be  made  too  tight. 
Homes  should  be  healthy,  airy  and  light. 
If  you   wish  to  be  well,  as  you  do,  I've  no 

doubt, 
lust  open  the  windows  before  you  go  out. 
Keep   your  clothes   always   tidy   and   clean, 
Let  dust  on  the  furniture  never  be  seen. 
Much  illness  is  caused  by  the  want  of  fresh 

air, 
Now    to    open    the    windows    be    ever   your 

care. 
Old   rags  and  old   rubbish   should   never  be 

kept, 
People  should  see  that  their  homes  are  well 

swept. 
Quick  movements  in  children  are  active  and 

right ; 
Remember  the  young  can  not  thrive  with- 
out light. 
See    that    the    water    tank    is    clean    to    the 

brim  ; 
Take   care   that   your   clothes   are   tidy   and 

trim. 
Use  your  nose  to  see  if  there  be  a  bad  drain. 
Very   bad   are   the   fevers  that   come   in    its 

train. 
Walk  as  much  as  you  can  without  feeling 

fatigue. 


Xerxes  could  walk  full  many  a  league. 
Your    health    is   your     wealth     which    your 

wisdom  must  keep. 
Zeal  will  help  a  good  cause  and  the  good 
you  will  reap. 
There!  Just  teach  that  to  your  primary 
children  ;  yes,  and  to  old  children  too,  and 
if  you  can  teach  them  to  practice  its  pre- 
cepts you  will  indeed  have  accomplished 
much. 

A     Public     Singing     School     or     Children's 
Choral  Society 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  in 
San  Francisco  we  ought  to  have  a  child- 
ren's choral  society  that  would  carry  on 
and  make  permanent  the  work  of  Estelle 
Carpenter,  our  gifted  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department, 
and  her  corps  of  able,  conscientious  assist- 
ants, who  on  several  occasions,  notably  for 
the  May  Festival  and  the  Portola  Fete, 
have  trained  our  children  for  public  sing- 
ing, to  the  great  delight  of  the  public,  and 
the  development  of  the  children..  But  to 
this  there  has  been  the  counter  argument 
advanced  that  it  is  wrong  to  exploit  the 
children  for  holiday  attractions,  and  that 
the  preparation  for  such  events,  involving 
as  it  does,  many  hours  of  practice  entailing 
broken  days,  and  unfinished  lessons  in  its 
wake,  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
children  who  sing,  and  upon  those  who  do 
not,  that  classes  are  broken  up  and  lessons 
interrupted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils. 

All  this  is  largely  true,  and  yet  it  seems 
a  pity  to  lose  the  effect  that  concerted,  or 
if  I  might  use  the  term,  community  music 
has  upon  the  child  himself. 

In  a  certain  sense  solo  singing  is  more  or 
less  a  selfish  gratification  of  the  song  im- 
pulse. It  is  self-centered;  it  is  all-absorb- 
ing. It  requires  the  right  atmosphere,  a 
sympathetic  or  appreciative  audience  quite 
as  much  as  the  inner  impulse  to  give  voice 
to  song. 

But  choral  singing  brings  out  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  and  so  makes  for  mutual 
helpfulness  and  team  work — the  commun- 
ity spirit. 

Could  we  not  have  a  choral  society  meet- 
ing after  school  hours  just  as  our  children 
go  to  gymnasiums,  training  schools,  sew- 
ing schools  or  to  take  dancing  lesson?    Why 

not? 

*     *     * 

THE    HUMBOLDT    COUNTY    SUPER- 
INTENDENT 

lion.  Edward  Hyatt,  in  writing  of  a  visit 
to  the  Humboldt  county  institute  a  few 
years  ago,  wrote  of  Supt.  George  Under- 
wood and  his  work  as  follows : 

"Superintendent  George  Underwood  is 
one  of  the  oldest  school  men  in  the  county, 
having  been  a  grammar  school  teacher  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  He  has  a  fund  of 
dry  humor  and  a  good  common  sense  that 
make  his  institute  talks  interesting  as  well 
as  wise  and  helpful.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said  in  the  opening  address: 

'  'I  hope  this  session  of  the  teachers'  in- 
stitute will  go  down  in  history  as  a  work- 
ing institute,  one  in  which  as  many  as  pos- 
sible have  taken  part  in  one  way  or  another, 
One    in    which   the   social   and   helpful    spirit 


has  been  manifest  and  the  principle  of  learn- 
ing by  doing  has  been  exemplified.  The 
teacher  that  contributes  something  is  usual- 
ly best  satisfied  with  the  session. 

"  'This  reunion  of  all  the  teachers  of  all  ] 
the  grades  affords  fine  opportunity  for  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance.  Every 
one  should  participate,  every  one  should 
contribute,  at  least  by  earnest  attention  and 
interest  if  not  through  speech.  The  teach- 
er that  is  in  his  seat  on  time,  that  takes 
part  in  the  general  exercises  with  pleasure 
and  promptness,  who  hears  the  statements 
of  other  teachers  with  courtesy  and  carries 
with  him  a  general  social  spirit  contributes 
more  perhaps  than  he  realizes.  This  is  the 
place  to  talk  shop,  to  tell  how  I  teach,  to 
exchange  ideas.  It  will  do  you  good  to  un- 
bosom your  difficulties  to  your  fellow  teach- 
er. Thoughts  shut  up  want  air  and  spoil 
like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 

"  'Come  as  members  of  one  great  family 
bearing  towards  one  another  a  fraternal 
spirit.  Teaching  will  never  receive  recog- 
nition as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  callings 
until  the  bonds  of  fraternity  have  grown 
stronger. 

"  'Come  with  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  teachers  of  this  county  to  carry  for- 
ward a  successful  meeting.  We  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  public  by  confidence  in 
ourselves. 

"  'Come  as  far  as  possible  in  good  health. 
If  I  wished  an  ideal  listener  I  would  want 
one  that  had  gone  through  some  physical 
training,  one  who  had  slept  eight  hours  and 
eaten  plain  and  wholesome  food,  not  one 
who  came  spending  the  week  in  dissipation. 

"  'Come  setting  yourself  the  problem  to 
find  something  in  every  exercise  applicable 
to  your  school.  Usually  the  best  part  of 
an  institute  applies  to  any  school. 

"  'Come  to  exercise  your  discrimination 
in  recording.  Take  home  the  best  filled 
note  book  of  the  institute. 

"  'Come  to  get  acquainted,  to  enjoy,  to 
contribute,  bearing  in  mind  the  short  time 
spent  here  and  its  possibilities.  You  are 
not  here  to  be  entertained,  necessarily. 

"  T  hope  a  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
intolerably  dull  if  it  will  but  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  diet  some  of  you  are  serving  out 
to  your  pupils,  if  it  will  but  bring  home  to 
you  an  appreciation  of  what  your  pupils 
endure  when  you  rattle  those  dry  bones, 
thresh  out  that  old  straw,  tell  that  old  story 
you  told  last  year  and  the  year  before  that. 

"  'Come  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  in- 
structors by  respectful  attention.  Instruct- 
ors are  at  their  best,  when  the  audience-  is 
sympathetic  and  responsive.  A  careless,  in- 
different audience  has  frozen  out  many  a 
good  speaker.'  " 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 

MRS.    M.    M.     FITZGERALD. 

405    Fillmore    St.,    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA   U.    HOWELL, 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    ROSE    POWER, 

324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE  W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove    St.,    Oakland. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  "Ideal" 
School  Women's  Club  of  San  Francisco  was 
held  at  Hale's  Pompeiian  Court,  where  a  de- 
lightful breakfast  was  served. 

During  the  breakfast  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  talks  by  members  of  the  club  and 
Miss  Nellie  P.  Sullivan  favored  the  guests 
with  vocal  selections. 

Miss  Hattie  Jacobs  of  the  "Ideal"  Club 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Commit- 
tee of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  work  planned  by 
the  committee  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls,  who  will  come  unprotected  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  Fair  year.  The  club 
voted  to  purchase  a  membership  in  the  or- 
ganization and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  aid 
the  committee. 

Miss  Genevieve  Sullivan,  teacher  of  sew- 
ing in  the  Horace  Mann  Intermediate 
School  in  San  Francisco,  gave  an  enjoyable 
talk  on  vocational  training,  and  presented 
to  the  ladies  samples  of  sewing  and  draw- 
ing done  by  the  girls  of  her  school,  showing 
the  correlation  of  the  two  subjects. 

Miss  Louise  Bray,  also  a  member,  gave  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  and  told  the 
Ideal  Club  of  the  general  teachers'  body  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  a  general  discussion  the 
club  voiced  its  admiration  for  this  organiza- 
tion of  a  Teachers'  Club  in  our  southern 
sister  city. 

The  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "Ideal"  Club  is  that  good  and 
lasting  results  can  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  organization. 

NELLIE  C.  SULLIVAN, 

President,  Ideal  School  Women's  Club  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  Lux    School    of    Industrial    Training, 
San  Francisco,  California 

The  completion  of  the  Lux  building, 
planned  as  a  special  school  for  girls,  natur- 
ally demands  a  statement  of  the  education- 
al principle  upon  which  it  is  based,  together 
with  some  information  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

The  school  is  part  of  a  plan  for  practical 
education  specified  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Miranda  W.  Lux,  and  provided  for  by 
a  generous  bequest. 

In  August,  1912,  the  girls  of  the  Lick 
school  and  their  instructors  were  segregated 
from  the  main  body  and  organized  as  the 
"Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training."  They 
were  housed  in  the  Lick  building  until  the 
completion  of  their  own.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term  instruction  was 
begun  in  the  new  building. 

The  school  is  the  third  in  a  group  closely 
allied  and  under  one  director,  Mr.  George 
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A.  Merrill ;  the  other  two  schools  being  the 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  which 
teaches  the  building  trades,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts  which 
teaches  machine  trades  and  prepares  for  the 
university.  The  boy  is  thus  well  provided 
for. 

The  aim  of  the  Lux  school  is  to  meet 
the  fundamental  needs  of  the  girl. 

The  education  of  the.'  girl  for  her  life 
needs,  in  home  or  vocation,  presents  a  com- 
plicated problem.  Statistics  show  that  an 
increasing  number  of  women  are  entering 
wage-earning  occupations  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  majority  of  them  sooner  or  later 
enter  homelife.  The  wage-earning  period  of 
the  girl  is  short  in  comparison  with  the 
years  she  will  probably  be  a  homemaker. 

It  is  clear  that  industrial  education  alone 
cannot  perform  the  whole  task  of  education 
any  more  than  a  purely  academic  education 
can.  It  is  only  the  wise  combination  of  the 
two  that  can  bring  the  highest  result  and 
can  fully  meet  the  activities  and  interests 
of  the  girl  of  high  school  age.  The  right 
combination  of  industrial  and  academic  work 


with  appropriate  methods  of  instruction 
should  give  the  girl  breadth  of  view,  strength 
of  character,  and  sufficient  specific  knowl- 
edge of  some  subjects  to  enable  her  later 
to  prepare  with  facility  for  some  wage-earn- 
ing occupation  if  necessary.  The  girl  of 
rich  personality,  broad  outlook,  poise,  self- 
reliance  and  power  of  initiative,  will  out- 
distance in  later  positions  of  responsibility 
the  girl  with  only  narrow  industrial  train- 
ing. 

We  believe  the  Lux  school  is  meeting  the 
fundamental  as  well  as  the  most  permanent 
need  for  the  future  of  the  majority  of  girls 
by  preparing  them  for  efficiency  in  the 
home. 

The  Lux  curriculum  is  based  upon  and 
grows  out  of  activities  within  the  home  and 
its  relation  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  thus 
a  strong  course  in  Home  Economics,  train- 
ing for  the  whole  of  woman's  work.  The 
problems  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  social,  historical 
and  aesthetic  backgrounds,  and  thus  give 
liberal  culture  which  is  closely  interwoven 
with  actual  concrete  work.  Consistent  with 
this  plan  of  instruction  is  the  arrangement 
and  equipment  of  the  rooms  to  give  the 
atmosphere  of,  and  constant  association 
with  the  essentials  of  a  well-ordered  home. 
A  practice  bedroom,  living  room,  dining 
room  and  laundry  are  in  daily  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  of  the  school. 
Throughout  the  building,  home  furniture 
takes  the  place  of  the  customary  school 
desk. 

The   school   offers     a   regular     four-year 
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course  to  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course  there  is 
a  special  course  lor  high  school  graduates 
and  others  of  sufficient  maturity  who  want 
the  practical  subjects  of  the  school  for  home 
use  or  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  For  the 
latter,  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  is 
provided. 

Girls  who  plan  to  go  to  college  may,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  regular 
course,  include  in  their  program  the  college 
preparatory  subjects  of  German,  advanced 
English  and  Mathematics  and  Civics  in  the 
classes  of  the  Lick  school. 

The  girl's  daily  program  throughout  the 
four  years  is  divided  into  six  periods  of  45 
minutes  each.  The  following  general  clas- 
sification of  the  work  of  the  curriculum  will 
make  clear  its  relation  to  the  home: 

I.  The   Work  of  the   Home: 

This  includes  the  household  occupations 
of  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
cooking,  marketing,  laundering,  dyeing, 
cleaning  and  renovating,  and  general  care 
of  the  home.  In  the  latter  work  the  girls 
are  detailed  daily  in  groups  as  housekeepers 
to  clean  and  care  for  the  laundry,  bedroom, 
bath,  dining  room  and  living  room  as  should 
be  done  in  their  own  homes. 

II.  Science  in  the  Home: 

This  includes  household  and  business 
arithmetic  and  accounts,  general  science, 
household  chemistry  and  physics.  Here  is 
considered  the  mechanical  setting  of  the 
home — the  innumerable  labor-saving  de- 
vices, lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion, etc.,  that  requires  technical  knowledge. 

III.  Health  in  the  Home: 

This  includes  a  study  of  food  and  its  func- 
tions, dietetics,  physiology  and  hygiene  and 
general  cleanliness  of  the  home.  The 
teacher  in  charge  of  this  department  is  also 
director  of  girls'  athletics,  formal  exercise 
and  folk  dancing. 

IV.  Under  this  head  come  all  problems 
of  planning,  furnishing  and  decorating  the- 
home,  gardening,  etc.  This  department 
handles  freehand  drawing  and  study  of  cos- 
tume in  close  correlation  with  the  sewing 
and  millinery  and  other  departments  requir- 
ing study  of  design,  color-,  textiles,  etc. 

V .  General  Culture  of  the  Individual : 

Under  this  head  are  included  such  studies 
as  English.  History,  Geography,  etc.,  es- 
sential to  every  scheme  of  education  which 
trains  for  clear  reasoning,  power  of  lucid 
expression    and    intelligent    citizenship. 

Teas  and  other  social  functions  are  a  regu- 
lar part  of  student  activities  and  give  the 
girl  training  in  ready  execution  of  ideas  and 
familiarity  with  best  social  usage.  A  special 
period  which  we  call  the  "Seminar"  for  the 
older  girls  is  proving  of  great  cultural  and 
practical  value.  Here  the  girls  practice  par- 
liamentary- usage,  debating  and  presenting 
oral  and  written  reports  on  special  topics 
connected  with  regular  class  work,  or  of  in- 
vestigations of  industries  and  activities  of 
the  community. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  some  of 
these  reports : 
Reports  from  the  Millinery  Department: 

1.     Visit  to  a  Hat  Factory. 


2.  History   and    Development    of  Head- 

dress. 

3.  Value  and  Uses  of  Fur. 

4.  Manufacture  of  Hat  Straw. 
From  the  Sewing  Department: 

1.  The  Manufacture  of  Wool. 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Dress. 
From  the  Cooking  Department: 

1.  Visit  to  Fruit  Cannery. 

2.  Visit  to  Chocolate  Factory. 

3.  Visit  to   Candy   Factory. 

4.  A  Cooking  Demonstration  by  a  stud- 

ent on  "Cooking  for  Two." 
From  the  Department  of  Home  Planning, 
Furnishing  and  Decorating: 

1.  Furniture 

(a)  Design  and  Manufacture. 

(b)  History  of  Furniture. 

2.  Manufacture  of  Pottery. 

The  reports  on  this  subject  were  illus- 
trated by  a  pottery  exhibit  collected  by  the 
girls. 

3.  Reviews  of  books  dealing  with  woman 
and  her  work  : 

(a)  "Woman  in  Modern  Society,"  Earl 
Barnes. 

(b)  "The  Woman    Movement,"    Ellen 
Key. 

(c)  "The     Woman      of     Tomorrow," 
Hard. 

(d)  "The  Business  of  Being  a  Wom- 
an," Tarbell. 

By  means  of  these  reports  the  girls  come 
into  close  touch  with  the  work  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  school,  gaining  thereby 
a  fund  of  information  intimately  connected 
with  their  interests,  besides  acquiring  poise 
and  self-possession  before  an  audience  and 
valuable  training  in  English  expression. 

Choral  music,  dramatic  work,  etc.,  form 
a  regular  part  of  student  activities  but  are 
left  largely  to  student  initiative  although 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teach- 
ers. These  student  activities  are  a  means 
of  unifying  socially  the  Lux,  Lick  and  Wil- 
merding  schools. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  is 
made  into  a  network  by  close  correlation 
between  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 
The  details  of  the  work  are  discussed  and 
planned  in  advance  for  each  quarter  of  ten 
weeks  by  the  teachers  in  conference.  Each 
teacher  shapes  her  work  to  include  the 
needs  of  the  other  departments.  In  this 
way  all  studies  are  taught  as  closely  related 
parts  of  one  subject.  By  this  system  of 
interlocking,  the  work  is  unified  so  that 
every  moment  of  time  and  effort  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  is  given  its  utmost  value. 

One  example  will  illustrate  this  point. 
In  planning  a  dress  there  is  called  into  co- 
operation : 

1.  Drawing,    in    the    original    design    of 
the  dress. 

2.  Chemistry,   in   the  testing  of  quality 

of  the  material  and  dyes. 
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3.  Physiology,  in  the  suitability  to 
health. 

4.  English,  in  topical  talks  and  papers 
on  the  development  of  dress,  appro- 
priateness of  dress  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility  and  good  taste,  re- 
sponsibility of  woman  as  a  con- 
sumer, etc. 

This  procedure  is  followed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable throughout  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  girls  are  thus  trained  to  see  nothing 
in  isolation  but  everything  in  relation  to 
allied  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  good  the  Lux  school 
accomplishes  is  its  direct  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  girls  themselves,  their  sim- 
plicity and  propriety  in  dress  and  conduct, 
seriousness  in  work  and  responsiveness  to 
high  ideals. 

We  believe  these  girls  will  take  their 
place  in  the  world  as  cultured,  efficient 
women,  ready  to  do  their  part  of  its  workT 
through  the  medium  of  the  home,  and  all 
that  the  home  means  in  its  most  far-reach- 
ing effects. 

THERESA  M.  OTTO, 

Dean,  Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training. 

The  newest  method  of  treating  deafness  is  byj 
means  of  the  new  Pneumatic  Oscillation  Treat- 
ment. Teachers  who  have  deaf  pupils  in  their 
classes  should  investigate  it  for  their  benefit. 
We  personally  know  the  institution  to  be  most 
reliable,  and  would  readily  recommend  it. 


HEARING  RESTORED  TO  THE  DEAF 
We  can  prove  this  statement  by  our  new,  mar- 
velous Pneumatic-Oscillation  Treatment.  Men  and 
women  who  have  been  deaf  for  years  and  considered 
incurable  can  be  made  to  hear  distinctly  and  per- 
fectly   without    the    use   of    artificial    instruments. 

COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  THIS  WONDERFUL  TREATMENT 

Consultation  and  Expert  Opinion  Free 

PACIFIC     AURAL     INSTITUTE 

Suite  719-721  Westbank  Building,  830  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


Write  Stories  for  Moving 
Picture  Plays 

New,    Spare-time    Profession   for    Men    and 

Women — One   Man   Makes  $3500 

in  Six  Months 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  which  are  being 
opened  throughout  the  .  country,  there  is 
offered  to  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
a  new  profession,  namely,  that  of  writing 
moving  picture  plays.  Producers  are  pay- 
ing from  $25  to  $150  for  each  scenario  ac- 
cepted, upon  which  they  can  build  a  photo 
play. 

$3500  in  Six  Months 
.  As  it  only  requires  a  few  hours'  time  to 
construct  a  complete  play,  you  can  readily 
see  the  immense  possibilities  in  this  work. 
One  man,  who  gave  the  idea  a  cryout,  writes 
that  he  earned  $3500  in  six  months.  It  is 
possiDle  for  an  intelligent  person,  to  meet 
with  equal  success. 

One  feature  of  the  business  which  should 
appeal  to  everyone,  is  that  the  work  may  be 
done  at  home  in  spare  time.  No  literary 
ability  is  required  and  women  have  as  great 
an  opportunity  as  men.  Ideas  for  plots  are 
constantly  turning,  up,  and  may  be  put  in 
scenario  form  and  sold  for  a  good  price. 
Particulars    Sent    FREE 

Complete  particulars  of  this  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  profession  may  be  had 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  sending  a  post 
card  to 

Photo-Play  Association 

Box  15S,     Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 
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Editorial 


Advice  to  the  young  teacher:  Remember 
that  nothing  is  as  important  as  you  think 

it  is. 

*  *     * 

The  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
normal  school  took  the  teachers'  vow  at  the 
exercises  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley. 
Each  graduate  took  a  solemn  vow  to  seek 
positions  on  merit  only.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  young  teachers  when  they  file  cer- 
tificates of  merit  that  they  call  on  the  trus- 
tee of  the  district,  and  if  the  environment 
is  right,  compliment  the  young  children  of 
the  household,  and  if  there  is  a  baby  in  the 
cradle  be  sure  and  say:  "It  is  the  most 
beautiful  baby  you  ever  saw."  It  may  be 
a  white  lie — but  it  will  help  the  school 
trustee  to  have  an  open  mind  when  he  looks 
at  your  credentials  of  merit. 

James  A.  Garfield  said:  "The  sweetest 
flowers  that  grow  are  the  flowers  of  friend- 
ship which  grow  over  the  garden  wall  of 
politics."  This  is  very  true,  but  undoubt- 
edly there  are  some  candidates  who  have 
forgotten  to  pull  the  weeds  out  of  their  own 

garden. 

*  *     * 

The   School  District  Unit.  vs.  the   County 
Unit 

Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  the  editor  of 
the  Sierra  Educational  News  in  the  June 
issue  writes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
county  unit  plan  and  the  appointment  of 
county  superintendents.  The  argument  is 
based  on  a  letter  that  is  badly  written  and 
where  the  spelling  is  an  example  of  our 
present  State  text  book.  The  letter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  school 
trustee.  The  argument  is  weak  because 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  school  trustees  were 
educated  in  our  public  schools,  and  if  they 
are  not  intelligent  it  proves  that  our  public 
schools  are  a  failure  and  the  reform  should 
not  be  in  our  laws  so  much  as  our  methods 
of  teaching.  Second,  he  claims  that  trus- 
tees are  not  competent  to  pass  on  the  merit 
of" teachers.  The  fact  is  no  one  is  qualified 
to  teach  unless  they  have  either  received 
credentials  from  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, a  State  normal  school  or  university. 
If  his  unit  system  were  a  success,  there 
would  be  no  teachers  certificated  that  were  ,. 


incompetent.  The  unit  system  prevails  in 
our  certification  laws.  We  believe  a  citizen 
who  is  a  successful  farmer  or  business  man 
is  more  competent  to  select  teachers  than  a 
county  board  of  education.  Editor  Cham- 
berlain says  the  teachers  should  be  selected 
the  same  as  city  teachers  are  selected,  and 
then  we  would  have  as  efficient  and  as  satis- 
factory work  as  in  the  city.  "Ay,  there's 
the  rub."  We  deny  that  the  city  schools 
are  better  than  rural  schools.  The  fact  is 
the  rural  schools  have  always  developed  the 
best  type  of  student  and  citizen.  Professor 
Cubberly  is  devoting  a  large  part  of* his 
educational  career  to  bring  about  close 
supervision  of  the  rural  schools.  Progress 
in  rural  education  has  never  been  made  by 
close  supervision.  The  real  need  is  not 
supervision,  but  great  teachers — and  great 
teachers  are  hindered  rather  than  helped  by 
supervision.  We  believe  that  the  system 
of  electing  superintendents  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  community  is  right.  We 
believe  that  county  boards  of  education,  ex- 
perienced and  trained  in  the  work  and  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  schools,  will  do 
better  service  than  the  so-called  pedagogical 
experts  whose  knowledge  is  based  largely 
on  cross-eyed  surveys  of  educational  sys- 
tems, or  who  may  have  written  a  thesis  on 
rural  supervision.  We  believe  the  school 
trustees  of  California,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  our  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  are 
competent  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  school- 
district.  We  give  credit  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain for  having  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  supervision  of  our  schools.  His  angle, 
however,  is  based  not  on  the  needs  of  the 
people  but  upon  a  university  environment 
where  there  are  thousands  of  young  men 
who  are  looking  for  appointive  jobs.  Edu- 
cational experts  who  do  not  have  the  virility 
or  the  sympathy  of  the  common  people  to 
make  a  political  canvass  for  the  job. 

*  *     * 
Political   Information 

Kate  Ames,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Napa,  and  prominent  in  educa- 
tional organizations,  has  announced  her 
candidacy  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

*  *     * 

Victor  Baldwin  has  become  the  cam- 
paign manager  for  his  father,  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin  of  San  Diego.  Supt.  Baldwin  is  a 
candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Robt.  G.  Gallagher,  author  of  the  Gal- 
lagher-Marsh Shorthand  System,  is  grill- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson  in  the  Labor 
Clarion  and  other  Union  Labor  publica- 
tions on  account  of  the  failure  to  act  on 
the  Home  Industry  law  in  making  of  text 
books. 

The  earnest  supporters  of  Supt.  Hyatt 
are  circulating  his  nominating  petition.  In 
the  meanwhile  Mr.  Hyatt  is  quietly  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  the  office.  His  friends 
claim  that  his  record  for  service  is  his  best 
campaign  literature. 


The  Young  Progressive  Republicans  are 
enthusiastic  in  the  fight  for  Francis  V. 
Keesling,  who  has  the  spirit,  fire  and  vim 
of  James  G.  Blaine  and  the?  educational 
qualifications  of  a  Garfield.  Although  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Keesling  has  made  a  splen- 
did record  among  the  business  men  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  especially  in  San 
Francisco.  His  supporters  do  not  antagon- 
ize either  Belshaw,  Fredericks,  Ralston  or 
any  other  candidate.  Keesling  is  making 
a  fight  for  the  principles  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party.  His  supporters  claim  that 
their  fight  is  against  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson,  and  his  measures.  They  admit 
that  he  kicked  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
politics,  but  that  he  keeps  on  kicking.  They 
also  admit  that  Johnson  has  kept  his  po- 
litical promises,  but  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
his  promises  were  against  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people.  Even  the  benefit  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  is  questioned.  The 
increase  in  taxes,  the  amazing  amount  of 
little  pestiferous  laws,  have  not  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  the  Californian  people, 
except  perhaps  to  the  few  who  have  direct 
benefit  in  the  many  jobs  created.  It  is  fur- 
ther claimed  that  while  Johnson  has  stood 
in  his  speeches  for  expert  service  on  his 
commissions,  that  he  has  failed  to  appoint 
any  experts  except  those  who  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Bull  Moose  convention  at 
Chicago,  or  men  who  traded  their  votes  in 
the  Legislature  for  jobs  with  the  Railroad 
Commission  or  the  water  front.  So  the 
Republicans  will  not  only  "pussyfoot"  after 
Johnson,  but  Keesling,  Fredericks,  Belshaw, 
Ralston  and  others  will  hit  him  with  his 
own  record.  They  claim  he  is  like  Andrew 
Jackson  when  it  comes  to  spoils,  and  like 
Andrew  Johnson  in  political  honesty.  And 
in  personal  character  he  is  as  vindictive  as 
Villa,  and  as  dictatorial  as  Huerta.  Even 
his  friends  cannot  claim  for  him  any  of  the 
charitable  attributes  of  Lincoln,  nor  any 
of  the  culture  of  Garfield.  But  he  wins  ap- 
plause when  he  vigorously  condemns  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  and  Michael  Henry  De 
Young. 

New  Phases  of  Text  Book  Situation 

The  report  of  the  School  Book  Investigat- 
ing Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  has  just  been  issued.  After  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  system  in  vogue 
in  California  the  committee  declared  State 
publication  was  undesirable  for  Georgia. 
Then  comes  David  Snedden,  formerly  of 
California,  now  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  says  that  the 
proposed  federal  publication  of  school  books 
would  limit  initiative  and  originality,  too 
closely  defining  pedagogical  lines  in  the 
present  progress  of  educational  develop- 
ment. All  over  the  United  States  schools 
and  school  men  are  trying  out  different 
methods  and  processes  which,  believes, 
add  to  the  enrichment  of  the  entire  system. 

State  publication  of  text  books,  Dr.  Sned- 
den says,  has  not  proved  itself  satisfactory 
in  those  States  where  it  has  been  tried,  and 
federal  publication,  he  thinks,  would  be 
scarcely  more  so,  while  in  addition  it  would 
tend  to  unify  education  before  it  is  time. 
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Federal  publication  of  school  bunks  would 
eventually  do  away  with  private  publica- 
tion of  such  books,  and  that  would  limit 
the  schools  in  their  selection  and  end  in 
impoverishing  them.  In  a  general  way  it 
seems  ti>  him  too  vast  an  undertaking  at 
present.  Asked  if  he  thought  that  it  would 
eliminate  schoolbook  politics  from  the 
schools,  be  replied  that  the  work  could  be 
so  conducted  that  there  would  be  no  book 
polities  in  it. 

Green  of  American  Book  Company   Makes 

a  Statement  That  Will   Interest 

Californians 

The  text  Hook  situation  in  Virginia  has 
brought  forth  some  very  interesting  com- 
plications. There  was  an  attempt  to  enter 
into  State  publication,  but  the  leading  pub- 
lishers of  the  country  refused  to  submit 
bids  for  lease  of  plate  or  sale  of  copyright. 
The  Attorney-General  then  asked  J.  A. 
Green  why  be  was  willing  to  rent  plates  to 
California  and  not  to  Virginia. 

"Because,"  answered  Mr.  Green,  "condi- 
tions  in  the  two  States  are  totally  differ- 
ent. You  must  grant  us  one  error;  we 
will  never  bid  on  plate  rental  in  California 
again.  The  California  State  Constitution 
demands  the  printing  of  text  books  by  the 
State ;  there  is  no  choice.  In  Virginia  all 
methods  of  furnishing  text  books  are  open 
li '  you." 

Mr.  Green,  when  cross-questioned  by 
Superintendent  Stearnes  denied  that  he  had 
counselled  other  publishers  to  refuse  to  bid 
cm  the  rental  of  plates  to  Virginia. 


SUBJECT  OF  EARNEST  REMARK 

President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  has  written  the  following  bit  of 
literature  for  the  handbook  on  conservation 
just  issued  by  the  office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  of  the  State: 

"This  small  revolving  globe  we  dwell 
upon  has  been  used  as  a  home  by  us 
humans,  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  for  a 
goodly  row  of  centuries.  But  we  were  too 
few  and  weak  to  master  it  and  put  if  clean 
beneath  our  feet,  ft  mostly  got  the  best 
of  us.  Of  late  we  have  come  to  get  the 
best  of  it.  It  used  to  thwart  us  and  steer 
us,  and  tell  us  what  we  must  do.  Now  we 
tell  it  what  we  want  to  do,  and  make  it  do 
it  for  us.  We  have  fettered  its  strength 
with  steel  and  made  them  work  for  us.  We 
force  its  down-hill  waters  to  carry  us  up 
hill.  We  use  its  own  treasures  for  fuel  to 
belittle  its  size  and  dignity  ;  to  curb  it  and 
humble  it,  even  to  reshape  it. 

"This  is  all  very  well,  but  of. late  men 
have  been  finding  this  robbing  and  hu- 
miliating of  the  prostrate  body  of  nature  so 
interesting  as  to  make  it  a  form  of  sport. 
They  rob  and  exploit  without  reference  to 
any  present  need,  just  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  It  is  like  the  killing  of  the  buf- 
faloes for  the  fun  of  shooting,  until  all  at 
once  it  appeared  they  were  practically  ex- 
terminated. 

"This  generation  will  have  for  one  thing 
at  least  a  great  name  in  history.  Men  of 
the   future  centuries   will   surely   call   it  the 


generation  of  the  great  destroyers,  and  his- 
torians and  economists  will  write  of  the 
riotous  days  of  nineteen  hundred,  when  the 
people  used  up  all  the  petroleum,  all  the 
natural  gas,  all  the  anthracite  and  most  of 
the  other  coal,  and  most  of  the  handy  iron. 
It  will  be  the  period  when  the  forests  were 
cut  down  or  burnt  up,  the  lands  stolen,  and 
the  waters  given  away.  We  are  sure  to  be 
the  subject  of  earnest  remark." 

This  extract  gives  an  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  the  book — to  urge  upon  the  coming  citi- 
zens of  the  State  the  necessity  for  wise  and 
economical  use  of  our  treasures  of  fuel, 
soil,  water  and  forest,  upon  which  our  pow- 
er and  prosperity  must  depend  for  many 
thousands  of  years  into  the  future.  It  con- 
tains a  hundred  pages  and' many  striking 
photographs.  It  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
teachers,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any 
county  school  superintendent  or  of  Super- 
intendent Hyatt  at  Sacramento. 

Trees  for  beautifying  school  grounds  are 
furnished  free  to  rural  schools  in  Califor- 
nia by  the  Chico  State  normal  school.  Chico 
will  also  send,  on  request,  a  man  to  lay  out 

school   gardens   in   rural   communities. 
*     *     ^ 

J.  Arthur  Green,  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  is  on  a  business  trip  to 
California.  We  sincerely  hope  he  will  send 
Leroy  Armstrong  to  serve  with  Huerta  in 
Mexico,  and  any  other  of  his  agents  whose 
previous  activity  is  not  in  line  either  with 
professional   or  business   ethics. 
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The  Story  Of  The  Stars  And  Stripes 

Special  for  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  1914 


The  American  flag  is  a  growth,  rather 
than  a  creation.  Its  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  or  nearly  600 
years  prior  to  the  first  "Flag  Day,"  June 
14,  1777. 

During  the  first  crusade  in  1195,  Pope 
Urban  II  assigned  to  all  of  the  Christian 
nations  as  standards  crosses  varying  in 
color  and  design,  emblematic  of  the  war- 
fare in  which  they  were  engaged.  To  the 
Scotch  troops  was  assigned  the  white  sal- 
tire,  known  as  the  white  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew, on  a  blue  field.  The  British  used  a 
yellow  cross,  but  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later  they  adopted  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
field,  known  as  the  red  cross  of  St.  George. 

When  James  VI  of  Scotland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  as  James  I,  he  com- 
bined the  two  flags,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation requiring  all  ships  to  carry  the  new 
flag  at  their  main  masts.  At  the  same  time 
the  vessels  of  south  Britain  were  to  carry 
at  their  foremasts  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  and  the  ships  of  north  Britain  to 
carry  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  new  flag  was  known  as  "King's  Col- 
ors," the  "Union  Colors"  or  the!  "Great 
Union,"  and  later  as  the  "Union  Jack,"  and 
was  the  one  under  which  the  British  made 
all  their  permanent  settlements  in  America. 
It  was  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  only  by 
proclamation,  however;  not  until  1707  did 
Parliament  pass  an  act  definitely  uniting  the 
two  countries  and  their  flags.  In  the  same 
year  the  government  issued  regulations  re- 
quiring the  navy  to  use  what  was  known 
as  the  white  ensign ;  the  naval  reserve,  the 
blue  ensign  ;  and  the  merchant  marine,  the 
red  ensign.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  merchant  vessels  were  everywhere, 
the  colonists  in  America  came  to  look  upon 
this  red  ensign  as  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  in  the  New  England  colonies 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  cross  in  the 
flag.  In  1635  some  of  the  troops  in  Mas- 
sachusetts declined  to  march  under  this 
flag  and  the  military  commissioners  were 
forced  to  design  other  flags  for  their  troops 
with  the  cross  left  out.  The  design  they 
adopted  has  not  been  preserved.  In  1652  a 
mint  was  established  in  Boston.  Money 
coined  in  this  mint  had  the  pine  tree  stamp- 
ed on  one  side  of  it.  The  pine  tree  de- 
sign was  also  used  on  New  England  flags, 
certainly  by  1704  and  possibly  as  early  as 
1635. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the 
American  colonies  had  no  flag  common  to 
all  of  them.  In  many  cases  the  merchant 
marine  flag  of  England  was  used  with  the 
pine  tree  substituted  for  the  Union  Jack. 
Massachusetts  adopted  the  green  pine  tree 
on  a  white  field  with  the  motto :  "An  Ap- 
peal to  Heaven."  Some  of  the  Southern 
States  had  the  rattlesnake  flag  with  the 
motto :  "Don't  Tread  on  Me"  on  a  white 
or  yellow  field.  This  flag  had  been  used 
by  South  Carolina  as  early  as  1764.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  defended  the  rattlesnake 
device  on  the  ground  that  the  rattlesnake 


is  found  only  in  America  and  that  serpent 
emblems  were  considered  by  ancients  to  be 
symbols  of  wisdom. 

In  September,  1775,  there  was  displayed 
in  the  South  what  is  by  many  believed  to  be 
the  first  distinctively  American  flag.  It 
was  blue  with  a  white  crescent,  and  match- 
ed the  dress  of  the  troops,  who  wore  caps 
inscribed   "Liberty   or   death." 

The  colonists  desired  to  adopt  a  common 
flag;  but  they  had  not  yet  declared  inde- 
pendence and  were  not  at  first  seeking  in- 
dependence. They  took  the  British  flag  as 
they  knew  it,  and  made  a  new  colonial  flag 
by  dividing  the  red  field  with  white  stripes 
into  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes. 
This  is  known  as  the  Cambridge  flag,  be- 
cause it  was  first  unfurled  over  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
January  1,  1776.  It  complied  with  the  law 
of  1707  by  having  the  Union  Jack  on  it; 
it  also  represented  the  thirteen  colonies  by 
the  thirteen  stripes. 

As  the  colonists  gradually  became  con- 
verted to  the  idea  that  independence  from 
the  mother  country  was  necessary,  they 
began  to  modify  the  flag,  first  by  leaving  off 
the  Union  Jack  and  using  only  the  13  hori- 
zontal stripes.  The  modified  flags  were  not. 
always  red  and  white,  but  regularly  con- 
sisted of  combinations  of  two  colors  select- 
ed from  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow.  The 
final  modification  was  the  replacement  of 
the  Union  Jack  by  the  white  stars  on  a  blue 
field. 

The  stars  are  the  only  distinctive  feature 
of  the  American  flag.  The  charming  story 
which  credits  Betsy  Ross  with  making  the 
first  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  still  ac- 
cepted by  historians.  When  Washington 
suggested  the  six-pointed  star.. she  demon- 
strated the  ease  with  which  a  five-pointed 
star  could  be  made  by  folding  a  piece  of 
paper  and  producing  one  with  a  single  clip 
of  the  scissors.  Some  writers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  both  stars  and  stripes  in  the 
flag  were  derived  from  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Washington  family,  but  this  theory  is 
not  generally  held. 


The  official  adoption  of  our  first  flag  was 
in  1777.  On  June  14  of  that  year  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
that  "the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ; 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation." The  thirteen  stars  were  arranged 
in  a  circle  to  symbolize  the  perpetuity  of  the 
union  of  the  States. 

Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1791  Kentucky  in  1792.  It  was  felt  that 
these  two  new  States  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized on  the  flag,  so  in  1794  Congress  pass- 
ed an  act  making  the  flag  fifteen  stars  and 
fifteen  stripes. 

This  remained  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  War  of  1812,  until 
there  were  twenty  States  in  the  Union.  In 
1816,  an  effort  was  again  made  to  modify 
the  flag  so  that  all  the  new  States  would  be 
represented  on  it.  To  be  continually  add- 
ing stripes  would  make  the  flag  very  awk- 
ward in  shape  and  appearance,  so  after 
arguing  the  matter  for  two  years,  Congress 
decided  to  return  to  the  original  thirteen 
stripes  and  one  star  for  each  State.  Con- 
gress has  never  determined  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars  nor  the  shape  and  pro- 
portions of  the  flag,  and  there  has  been 
great  variation,  especialy  in  the  grouping  of 
the  stars.  There  are  still  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  symbolic  circular  grouping 
of   stars   should   be   restored. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating   $22,000,000 

THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS    AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFHCES 
BERKELEY,   2161    Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343   Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,   Col.,   508   Colorado    Building 
Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful  record,    and   their  managers   are   men   of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


)t*.  TRADE  MARK  '     ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


For  the  Perfect  Equipment  of  Your  New  School  House 

You  should  have  the  reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard,  Sanitary  Stetl  School  Furniture, 
and  the  Smith  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  you  more  about  any  of  them,  also  our  extensive  line 
of  School  Supplies,  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Furniture,  Sanitary 
Appliances  for  the  School,  etc.,  etc. 

C.   F.  WEBER   &   CO. 

365-367  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  512  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Geography 

without 

A  TEXT-BOOK 


Thompson's 

ESSENTIALS,  Oral  and 

Written  Text  and 
Study  papers  on 
Geography  are  now 
coming  from  our  press. 


There  will  be  about 
forty  different    sheets 

with  MAPS  and  QUES- 
TIONS covering  the 
whole  world. 


With  geographies  of 
the  Supplementary 
reader  type ;  some- 
thing different;  laying 
stress  upon  locational 
geography  has  been 
asked  for. 

WE  HAVE  IT 

INEXPENSIVE-NO  WASTE 

Send  for  Sample  Sheet 

Ginn  &  Company 

717  MARKET  STREET 

San   Francisco 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SWEET  PEA  CON- 
TEST AT  GLEN  PARK  SCHOOL 

The  second  annual  sweet  pea  contest  was 
held  Saturday,  June  6,  at  10  a.  m.  There 
were  more  individual  entries,  more  schools 
were  represented  and  there  were  much 
finer  flowers  this  year  than  were  in  evi- 
dence at  our  last  contest.  Golden  Gate 
Primary  School  carried  off  first  honors  in 
the  institutional  exhibit.  Miss  McLeran, 
principal,  is  a  veteran  gardener,  and  her 
school  has  caught  her  spirit.  The  sweet 
peas  were  raised  by  the  fifth  grade  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Jennie  Smith.  A  large 
assortment  of  perfectly  beautiful  Spencer 
sweet  peas  Were  sent  in  Friday  afternoon. 

There  were  two  entries  from  the  James 
Lick  school.  The  two  fifth  grades  sent 
beautiful  Spencer  sweet  peas.  One  entry 
from  People's  Place  of  flowers  grown  by 
all  the  children  and  three  entries  from  the 
Glen  Park  dry  farm  garden,  raised  by  the 
third  grade. 

Flowers  were  entered  in  the  pupils'  sec- 
tion by  children  from  Lowell  High,  Daniel 
Webster  and  Glen  Park  schools  and  also 
from  People's  Place.  Gusto  Caldo  of  Peo- 
ple's Place  took  first  place  and  Robert 
Andrews  of  Glen  Park  was  again  second, 
the'  same  standing  that  he  had  last  year. 
Adelaide  McGowan  of  Lowell  High  was 
third  in  the  race.  The  last  four  prizes  went 
to  Glen  Park  pupils. 

Mr.  Morse,  one  of  the  judges,  found  the 
diaries  of  considerable  interest.  The  young 
gardeners  covered  all  the  points  required 
and  then  tried  their  hands  at  decoration. 
Harry  Hampton  had  the  best  diary.  There 
was  a  personal  note  in  all  that  he  had  to 
tell.  The  fertilizer  for  his  garden  came 
from  a  chicken  ranch.  "It  is  the  best  kind 
to  use,"  he  announced  naively.  "I  know 
because  my  stems  were  so  long."  Then 
came  the  story  of  a  tragedy  that  kept  him 
from  his  rightful  place  at  or  near  the  head 
'of  the  list.  A  week  before  the  contest  a 
gopher  got  to  the  roots  of  his  sweet  peas. 
It  seems  he  got  the  gopher  very  soon  after 
with  a  poisoned  carrot.  "But,"  concluded 
sadly,  "that  left  me  short  of  flowers.  Now 
I  can  get  first  place." 

While  Mr.  Morse,  Mrs.  Hink  and  Prof. 
Carey  measured  and  scored  the  flowers  the 
parents  talked  over  the  culture  of  sweet 
peas.  Mrs.  McGowan  was  surprised  to 
learn  from  Mrs.  Andrews  that  Robert 
trenched  his  ground  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  "Another  year  we'll  try  that  too," 
said  Mrs.  McGowan.  That  is  one  of  the 
rightful  functions  of  flower  contests.  It 
brings  people  together  and  educates  them. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  use  of  money 
prizes  or  any  other  kind  of  prizes  for  the 
matter  of  that.  I  believe  in  awarding 
prizes  and  that  belief  separates  me  from 
many  whose  opinion  I  value  highly.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  in  the  prize. 
That  helps  to  set  children  to  work  and 
helps  to  hold  them  to  the  task.  If  we  can 
get  a  market  for  the  children's  flowers  as 
1  hope  we  may  by  next  year,  they  could 
earn  the  money  instead  of  winning  a  prize. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  find 
a    market   for   their   beautiful    big   Spencer 


CAMP 

Ahwahnee 

FACING 

Yosemite  Falls 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


The  Tent  City  at 
the  foot  of  Sentinel 
Rock  equipped  with 
tents  furnished  like  a 
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sweet  peas.  Fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  would 
mean  considerable  to  these  young  gar- 
deners. 

But  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
contest  idea  abandoned.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  get  the  schools  and  the  children  to 
bring  their  flowers  together  and  have  them 
judged,  impartially  and  scientifically  with 
a  score  card.  That  lifts  flower  growing  to 
the  level  of  a  progressive  science.  It  also 
develops  a  common  consciousness;  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time  and  they  catch  the  contagion 
of  a  big  pull  together. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  have  a  monster  ex- 
hibit and  contest  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Already  two  of  the  bay  counties  have 
pledged  themselves  to  go  in  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  shall  try  to  make  it  a  State- 
wide competition.  If  Southern  California 
enters  the  list  we  shall  have  a  rival  worthy 
of  our  best  effort.  California  supplies  the 
world  with  sweet  pea  se,ed.  England  raises 
the  finest  flowers.  It  is  possible  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  rival  the  best  output 
of  the  English  gardens. 

LOUISA  McDERMOTT, 

1223  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
*     *     * 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last 
meeting  in  June  granted  retirement  salaries 
to  the  following  teachers : 

Mrs.  Kate  Brobeck,  Los  Angeles;  Annie  M. 
Gallagher,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Orpa  Amelia 
Long,  Napa;  Belle  Mains,  Red  Bluff;  Mrs.  Leola 
I.  Mason,  Riverside;  John  L.  McCarty,  Redding; 
Mary  L.  McKennon,  Stockton;  Mary  Helen  Mc- 
Lean, Alameda;  Martha  Jane  McNair,  Pasadena; 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Morrison,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Maud 
M.  Pearce,  Berkeley;  Kate  E.  Peck,  Alpine; 
Georgia  B.  Playter,  San  Diego ;'  Thojnas  W. 
Power,  Blue  Lakes;  Claud  F.  Rubell,  Shingle; 
Mary  S.  Paulding,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Jefferson 
Taylor,  Ontario;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Walden,  Newman; 
Charles  J.  Walker,  Dinuba;  A.  E.  Walton,  Oak- 
land; George  W.  Warren,  Los  Angeles;  Reginald 
H.  Webster,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  M.  A.  White, 
Los  Angeles;  Walter  J.  G.  Williams,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Miss  Elizabeth  Carson.  San  Francisco; 
Mary  Gough  McComas,  San  Francisco;  Nellie 
O.  Loughlin,  San  Francisco;  Margaret  K.  Smith, 
Oroville;  Bertha  L.  Vollmar,  Alameda;  Daniel 
B.  Amick,  Oceanside;  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Armstrong, 
Arroyo    Grande;      Charlotte      M.    Barry,   Vallejo; 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut    the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By    Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cotmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.      (Two   Doors    North) 


Rebecca  Allen  Bliss,  Oakland;  Samuel  T.  Black, 
San  Diego;  Jamie  Maud  Blanchard,  Hollywood; 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Blood,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Marcia 
G.  Bradbury,  Stockton;  Alma  S.  Grigham,  Pasa- 
dena; Esther  Browne,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Ida 
M.  Burdge,  Riverside;  Katherine  H.  Candee, 
Riverside;  Emma  S.  Code,  San  Francisco;  Alice 
H.  Cohen,  Alameda;  Flora  Conover,  Pacific 
Grove;  Matilda  B.  Conway,  San  Francisco;  Kath- 
erine M.  Cooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Phelps 
Cowan,  Los  Angeles;  Corinne  M.  Curtis,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Laura  Marie  Dake,  Lancaster; 
Miss  Joey  Denton,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dubois, 
Los  Angeles;  Catherine  E.  Diunn,  San  Francisco; 
Amelia  Catherine  Early,  Shasta;  Agnes  Effey, 
Santa  Cruz;  Mary.  Frances  Farrell,  San  Rafael; 
Howard  Ford,  San  Francisco;  Alice  A.  Gates, 
Piedmont;  Mrs.  Orrie  B.  Gleason,  San  Francisco; 
George  Goodell,  Jackson;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ham- 
aker,  Santa  Ana;  Mary  E.  Hawkins,  Oakland. 

*     *     * 

"Radford's  Manual  Training,"  by  Ira  S.  Grif- 
fith, A.B.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Manual  Arts  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri;  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
William  A.  Radford,  and  published  by  the  Rad- 
ford Architectural  Company,  Chicago,  111.  J  in 
two  volumes.  These  two  books  contain  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  145  attractive  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, suitable  for  hand-made  construction,  and 
practicable  beyond  a  doubt.  The  construction  of 
these  pieces  has  been  tested  in  the  home,  shop 
and  school,  and  has  proven  itself  as  being  easily 
within  the  reach  of  accomplishment  of  amateur 
and  student  of  manual  training.  The  books 
would  serve  excellently  as  text  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  of  the  practical  processes  and  sim- 
plicity embodied  in  their  construction.  To  the 
teacher  of  manual  training  these  books  would  be 
a  great  help;  to  the  student  a  help  and  an  in- 
spiration to  create.  For  that  matter  they  are 
valuable  to  any  man  or  boy  who  finds  pleasure 
in  the  creation  of  such  articles. 


WILKINS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

206    1  1th  AVENUE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHONE  PACIFIC  3869 


Gregg 

Shorthand 


is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  There  are  1,852  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools.  The  standing  of  the  five  leading  sys- 
tems is  as  follows :  Gregg  Shorthand,  974  cities ; 
Benn  Pitman,  364;  Isaac  Pitman,  105;  Graham,  88; 
Munson,  32.  Twenty-nine  other  systems  or  text 
books    are    represented    in    the    remaining    289    cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commercial  schools 
is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by  more 
than  four  hundred  schools  last  year.  The  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are: 

SIMPLICITY — It  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical 
systems  to  'earn. 

LEGIBILITY — It  holds  the  world's  record  for 
accuracy    at    high    speed — 99.6    per    cent    perfect. 

SPEED — Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest. 

TEACHERS'  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE— Free 

The  large  number  of  schools  using  the  system, 
and  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year,  creates  a  con- 
stant demand  for  professionally-trained  teachers. 
Commercial  teaching  is  a  new  and  attractive  field- 
having  decided  advantages  over  other  branches. 
Write  today  about  our  free  correspondence  instruc- 
tion   for   teachers. 

Ask  also  for  Booklet  4. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


DUSTLESS 


Not  the  cheapest 

But  the  best 
Samples  free, 

Upon  request. 


SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2     10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 
Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of    Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Idea 
In  Education 

Measures  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  fits  the 
instruction  to  his  measured  needs  without  breaking 
up  the  class  group.  Individual  efficiency  is  increased, 
the  teacher's  labor  is  lightened  and  the  lock  step 
is  abolished.  All  of  this  and  more  is  done  in  the 
Four   Operations    of   Arithmetic   by   the   use    of 

COURTIS  STANDARD  PRACTICE  TESTS 

NOW    READY 

PRACTICE   TESTS 

A  series  of  48  lessons  or  pads,  each  pad  containing 
50  copies  of  one  lesson.  One  each  of  the  following 
48  pads  constitute  a  set.     List  price  per  pad  15  cents. 

STUDENT'S   RECORD 

A  pad  containing  two  Daily  Record  sheets,  and  a 
Graph  sheet  for  each  of  the  48  lessons,  together  with 
instruction  -  for    using.     List    price    15     cents. 

TEACHER'S    MANUAL 

A  32-page  pamphlet  containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  teacher  for  handling  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Courtis  STANDARD  PRACTICE 
TESTS.     List   price  25    cents. 

Special.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  complete 
outfit  is  offered  at  special  prices,  on  condition  that 
results  of  tests  be  reported  to  the  author  or  publishers 
for  study  in  their  department  of  efficiency,  measure- 
ment,   and    standardization. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New   York 
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Education  Notes 

Although  California  has  had  For  more 
than  ten  years  a  law  authorizing  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  consolidation  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favor,  according  to  J.  C,  Muer- 
man,  an  official  of  the  bureau,  who  is  now 
stationed  in  the  Southwest.  Two  of  the 
schools  visited  l>\  Mr.  Muerman  had  only 
six  pupils  enrolled.  The  teachers  received 
a   month.      Both    schools   had   good   li- 

ies. 

*  *     * 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  college  has  a 
campaign  mi  for  enlisting  20,000  Kansas 
boys  and  girls  in  agricultural  and  home- 
making  contests  this  year.  A  special  State 
organizer  has  been   appointed. 

*  *     * 

I  law  kin-  county,  Tenn.,  recently  accom- 
plished a  notable  feat  in  consolidation.  Four 
schools  were  consolidated;  and  the  new 
building  provided  is  a  $4500  structure  with 
*i\  acres  of  good  land,  located  on  a  pike 
road.  Two  of  the  old  schools  were  con- 
verted into  a  resilience  for  the  principal. 
The  land  was  donated  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  should  be  worked  as  a  demon- 
stration school  farm.  The  principal  is  hired 
For  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hail  of  Plumas  county  held 
her  institute  recently  at  Quincy.  VV.  G. 
1  lartranft  spoke  on  the  "Spirit  of  the  Teach- 
er." and  gave  a  number  of  other  lectures 
that  were  popular  not  only  with  the  teach- 
ers hut  with  the  people  of  the  community. 
Many  of  the  local  teachers  took  part  in  the 
di-ens^i.  .us. 

*  *      * 

Supt.  A.  S.  Barker  of  Oakland  will  visit 
St.  Paul  witli  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
meeting  of  the  X.   I'..  A.  in  i  takland  in  1915. 


Telephone  Kearny  2030 

ROSS  McMAHON 

AWNING  AND  TENT  CO. 

TEAMSTERS'      RAIN      GOODS,      BAGS.     TENTS 
AWNINGS,    HAMMOCKS   AND    COVERS 

546-548   SANSOME   STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


DR. 

CHARLES  W. 

DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

TclrpbtB 

Roomi  308,  309.  310,  Third  Floor 
KrarDT  1630                            Phelin  Building,  Sin  Francisco, 

Cat 

Neuhaus  &  Co. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Now  at  133  KEARNY  ST. 

Between  POST  and  SUTTER  -  2nd  FLOOR 

tyTn    make    you    acquainted   withoui    new 

ition  we  will  make  you  one  of  our  $35.00 

Suits   "t    Overcoats   to   order   for  $20.00, 

F  ii  ( ruarantei  <1  ■><  No  Sale. 

NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  133  Kearny  St. 

Pion:  Kearny  593  3  'Formerly  506  Market  t.  ) 


J.  II.  Framm  of  Los  Angeles  and  Supt. 
C.  C.  Hughes  of  Sacramento  have  articles 
in  the  issue  of  Winship's  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion of  June  18  on  the  tenure  of  position  of 
city    superintendents. 

*     *     * 

A  course  in  social  service  for  parents  has 
just  been  given  at  the  National  Kindergarten 
College,  Chicago.  Visiting  nurses,  play- 
grounds, juvenile  courts  and  social  settle- 
ments were  some  of  the  topics  treated. 


In  a  "rapid-advancement  class"  in  Uoston 
composed  of  the  36  brightest  pupils  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  one  teacher  from  entrance  to 
completion  of  course,  the  children  finished 
all  the  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Only  one  hour 
a  day  was  allowed  these  pupils  for  outside 
study. 

*     *     * 

Margaret  Schallenberger  will  be  the  spec- 
ial representative  of  the  State  Uoard  of 
Education  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  July. 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

RY  MURINE  EYE  REMED 

No  Smarting*  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Eyelids.  Illustrated  Book  In  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists — 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine"—  but  used  In  successful 
Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  36c 
_  and  50c  Per  Butt  lo.  Murine  Iflye  SalvoTn  Aseptic 
rubes.  "-"■  and  ftJc.     Murine  Eve  Remedy  Co..  Chicago 
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CLASS  PINS 

for    school,    college    or    society.     The    right    kind    are 
always   a   source  of   pleasure.     Why  not   get   the  right 
kind?      We    make    them.      Catalog    free. 

GEORGE  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'   Bldg.,   San    Farncisco,   Cal. 

Telephone    Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

Le  REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.                                  SAN    FRANCISCO 

They  believe  in  "class  athletics"  at  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  the  kind  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  take  part.  For  the  boys  the 
contest  is  kicking  the  football  for  distance; 
fi  >r  girls  the  event  .is  throwing  the  basket- 
ball for  distance.     In   113  classes  the  entire 

Figure  Your  Pencil  Bill 

by  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  term,  not  by 
the  cost  per  gross. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 

are  cheaper  because  they  last  longer. 
In  proof  of  this,  will  send  you  samples 
on  request. 

Joseph  Dixon   Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast   Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

3y  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of   All   Methods — Old  and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plan  to  Spend  Your  Vacation 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  YEAR 

It  costs  no  more  than  many  a  commonplace  resort.  In  Yosemite  there 
is  nothing  common.  There  is  plenty  to  do  and  see,  and  rest  and  recreation 
licit  fi  iiiiid  elsewhere. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  THE  PARK 

Auto  Stages  will  carry  the  visitor  between  the  railroad  terminus  and 
Yosemite  this  season,  one  of  the  finest  auto  trips  in  the  world,  without  extra 


Cost. 


ASK  FOR  YOSEMITE  OUTING  FOLDER 


I  heir  are  betels,    boarding    camps,    private    camping. — your    choice    at 
lease  ■nable  rates. 

For   further  information   and   rates,  see  any  ticket  agent  or  address 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  Co. 

MERCED,  CAL. 
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membership  without  exception  took  part; 
and  eyen  in  the  upper  four  grades,  where 
no  effort  was  made  to  organize  all  the 
classes,  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils  partici- 
pated. 

*  *     * 

Signe  Hagelthorne,  the  special  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  the  Oakland  schools, 
will  attend  the  Summer  Normal  in  Sweden. 

*  *     * 

Marshall  De  Mott,  the  new  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  taking  a 
vital  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  text  book  committee, 
shows  a  keen  interest  in  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed. 

*  *     * 

Frank  J.  Browne  was  re-elected  principal 
of  the  Boulder  Creek  union  high  school  at 
an  increased  salary.  The  commencement 
exercises  of  this  school  were  of  such  a  not- 
able character  that  the  children  and  citi- 
zens will  long  remember  the  occasion. 

*  *     * 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  and  secretary  of  the  C. 
T.  A.,  will  visit  St.  Paul  in  the  interest  of 
his  journal  and  to  aid  in  serving  the  N.  E. 
A.  of  Oakland  for  1915. 

A  kindergarten  pilgrimage  to  Japan  in 
1915,  in  connection  with  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition,  is  under  consideration  by 
members  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union. 

*  *     * 

Telling   the   people   through   newspapers 


and  in  other  ways  of  the  160  or  more 
species  of  birds  to  be  found  in  their  home- 
town is  the  task  which  the  Sioux  City  Bird 

Club  has  set  itself. 

*  *     * 

A  Playground  Institute  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  train  workers 
for  the  local  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers.  Dr.  A.  E.  Peterson,  director  of 
the  department  of  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools,  inaugurated  the  work. 

&         *         s£ 

Five  in  every  ten  children  observed  out- 
side of  school  hours  in  the  average  city  are 
loafing — doing  nothing  at  all  because,  as 
they  say,  "There  is  nothing  to  do,"  accord- 
ing to  Arthur  C.  Moses,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Playground  Association. 
%     &     & 

By  substituting  plenty  of  good  social 
opportunities  at  the  school  and  meeting'  the 
pupils  halfway,  the  school  authorities  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  students  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  high  school  to  give  up  volun- 
tarily the  secret  societies  in  the  school. 

*  *     * 

The  Gregg  System  of  Shorthand  is  now 
taught  in  the  high  schools  of  974  cities.  The 
summer  school  for  preparing  teachers  of 
shorthand  for  high  school  work  will  open 
at  the  U.  C.  on  Monday,  June  22nd.     Mrs. 


The  Progressive 
Road  to  Reading 


This  series  is  long  past  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  well  established 
as  the  most  popular  story-telling  series 
in  the  country. 

Its  material  consists  of  real  litera- 
ture— the  classics  of  childhood  that  all 
children  love. 

Its  method  is  so  simple  and  effective 
that  teachers  can  accomplish  remark- 
able results  with  it. 

Book  One  (California  State  Series  First 
Reader)      32c 

Book  Two    40c 

Introductory   Book  Three    42c 

Book   Three    48c 

Introductory  Book  Four  In  press 

Book  Four   50c 

Plan  of  Work  (new  edition  just  off  the 
press)     25c 

Write    for    Descriptive    Circular. 

Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Raymond,  who  has  charge  of  the  Gregg 
System  in  California,  is  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord for  her  books. 

The  El  Cajon  union  high  school  under 
the  leadership  of  W.  A.  Pratt  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  high  schools  in  the  State. 
The  pupils  have  just  published  a  fine  maga- 
zine called  the  "Cajon."  It  is  well  illus- 
trated  and   written. 

Roy  Cloud,  the  efficient  superintendent 
of  San  Mateo  county,  held  a  trustees'  insti- 
tute on  May  23  at  Redwood  City.  Mr. 
Cloud  has  no  opposition  for  re-election  to 
his  present  position. 

^     ^     * 

Percy  E.  Rowell,  the  author  of  a  most 
excellent  series  of  science  lessons  for  the 
grades,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  cities 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West.     The  prac- 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses.  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
incr.  San   Francisco. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


TEACHERS  WANTED  to  handle  John  L.  Stod- 
dard's Lectures  and  Stoddard's  Library  during  vaca- 
tion or  permanently,  working  alone  or  in  groups. 
Thorough  coaching  and  training  given.  Expenses 
guaranteed  and  good  commission.  Write  Dept.  D, 
Geo.  L.  Shuman  &  Co.,  929  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


N.   E.   A. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  4th  to  1 1  th 


You  will  Always  Remember  Your 
Trip  if  you  Travel  via 

"The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World" 

Marvelous    Scenic    Attractions    seen    from    the    car 
window   without   extra   expense  for  side  trips. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY 

THROUGH  .STANDARD  AND  TOURIST 
SLEEPERS.  OBSERVATION  CARS.  DINING 
CARS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.  STEAM  HEAT 
DAY      COACHES. 

All  Trains  Electric  Lighted 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
COMFORT 


SERVICE 


SCENERY 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
nENVER&PIOflRAM)E 

The  Transcontinental  Scenicway 


TICKET  OFFICES : 

665    Market    Street,    Palace    Hotel; 

Market    Street    Ferry    Depot; 

1326    Broadway,    Oakland 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  4175 


ALICE  BEST 


Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 


Illustrating 


Sketching 


arating 


No  Vacations 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D.  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin   Esterly 


BOYNTON-  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  ij  "Ceachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  C|  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

517  Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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tical  teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
teachable  way  he  presents  the  subject  oi 
science  in   the   grades. 

t.  ?p  jp 

The    Fresno   State     normal     school   will 

hold  a  suiunier  session   in  the  Sierras. 

*  3fc  * 

SUFT.  W.  P.  CRAMSIE 
Superintendent  Cramsie  held  a  notable 
trustees'  institute  on  May  15.  lie  has  made 
a  splendid  record  as  superintendent  of 
Yuba  county  and  the  trustees  and  citizens 
voiced  their  sentiments  in  the  following 
resolution:  'The  resolutions  spoke  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  Supt.  Cramsie's  work  since  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  county  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  which  he 
has  so  sincerely  and  sympathetically  under- 
taken for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  and 
which  has  meant  so  much  and  which  will 
mean  much  more  to  the  schools  and  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  county  will  be  con- 
tinued by  him. 

*     *     * 

The  Slate  Board  <>f  Education  has  just 
granted  retirement  salaries  to  61  additional 
teachers  in  California,  making  212  in  all  on 
the  record.  These  retired  teachers  draw  an 
annual  salary,  annuity  or'  pension  of  $500, 
payable  in  four  quarterly  installments  of 
$125  each.  These  retirement  salaries,  how- 
ever, are  not  paid  by  the  tax  payers  of  the 
State,  hut  chiefly  by  the  members  of  the 
teaching  fraternity  themselves  at  the  rate 
of  SI. 00  per  month  each.  In  this  way  the 
State  receives  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly,  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  all 
the  retirement  salaries  so  far  claimed.  In 
addition,  the  fund  receives  five  per  cent  of 
the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  a  State  tax 
collected  from  the  estates  of  wealthy  per- 
sons alter  death.  This  amounted  to  $78,- 
85  I  last  year. 

A   case  of  vital     interest     to     the  public 


school  teachers  of  the  State  has  been  re- 
cently settled  in  San  Francisco.  Shirley 
King  and  twenty  other  teachers  appealed 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  al- 
leging that  the  City  Board  of  Education  had 
illegally  withheld  their  salaries,  refusing  to 
recognize  experience  outside  the  city  in  rat- 
ing them  according  to  salary  schedule.  Su- 
perintendent Hyatt  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  teachers.  To  every  one's  aston- 
ishment the  City  Board  accepted  the  super- 
intendent's decision  as  gospel,  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  paid  down  the  money.  This 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  all  around,  as  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  had  lined  up  for 
a  protracted  legal  battle. 
*     *     * 

u        *        * 

A  NOVEL  STATE  CONTEST 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  Mexico  Journal 
of    Education,    April,    1914) 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  is  expected 
to  "graduate"  next  May  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  your  schools  in  her  pretty  white 
frock  and  blue  ribbons,  is  regrded  a"s  "good" 
in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  She  can  do 
cube  root  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and 
speed  and  she  has  no  trouble  in  writing  out 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  do  in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses. 

Next  summer,  however,  when  Mrs.  Jones 
has  a  headache  and  asks  Mary  to  add  up 
the  household  expense  account  for  June, 
she  is  likely  to  be  surprised  and  pained  to 
find  that  her  otherwise  accomplished  daugh- 
ter is  unable  to  get  a  result  of  which  she 
is  sure;  and  Mary  Elizabeth  herself  will 
weep  a  little  over  the  task  and  say,  "I  can't 
see  why  the  old  thing  don't  come  out  right." 

If  Mrs.  Jones  does  not  ask  you,  she  will 
ask  herself,  and  possibly  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Smith,  why  eight  years  in  school  has  failed 
to  give  Mary  Elizabeth  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  speed  and  accuracy  in  such  a  useful 


SELECT    YOUR    TEACHERS 


WE  FURNISH  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  WITH  RELIABLE  REPORTS,  GIVING 
DEFINITE  INFORMATION  OF  THE  PERSONALITY,  PREPARATION  AND  EX- 
PERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS  WE  RECOMMEND.  A  CONSTANTLY  GROWING  BUSI- 
XI-'.SS  AND  A  LOY  \l.  CLIENTELLE  ARE  RESULTS  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
U  I  TO  WESTERN  SCHOOLS.  REPORT  YOUR  VACANCIES  AND  TRY  OUR  SERV- 
ICE    IT    IS   FREE  TO   SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


OCEAN  SHORE  RAILROAD 

"REACHES   THE   BEACHES" 

Delightful  Camping  Sites — By  The  Seashore 

SURF   BATHING,   FISHING,   MOUNTAIN   TRAMPING,   BOATING,   ETC. 

Everything  to  Make  Your  Vacation  Worth  While 

Along  the  Line  on   the 

Most  Beautiful  Highway  in  all  America 

DAILY  EXCURSIONS— ONE  DOLLAR 

DEPOT:  TWELFTH  AND   MISSION  STS. 

For   Full   Information   Address   I.   N.   RANDALL,  General   Agent,   San   Francisco 


thing  as  addition  and  why  Mary  Elizabeth 
persists  in  the  misuse  of  don't  when  she  is 
so  expert  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

Some  other  Mrs.  Jones  asked  such  a 
question  of  Superintendent  Thomas  E. 
Thompson  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  some  years 
ago  and  set  him  at  work  on  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  His  answer  is  Thompson's 
Minimum  Essentials.  That  his  answer  is 
an  interesting  one  is  amply  shown  by  the 
wide  and  immediate  popularity  that  the 
material  has  gained  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  our  own  State,  in  which  it 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  town  and 
city  artd  by  many  counties. 

So  great  an  interest  in  it  has  grown  up 
in  New  Mexico  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
arrange  a  State  contest  based;  upon  the 
papers,  the  finals  of  which  are  to  be  held  at 
Albuquerque  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  New 
Mexico  Educational  Association.  President 
C.  C.  Hill  of  the  N.  M.  E.  A.  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  plan  and  conduct  the  con- 
test. This  committee  is  composed  of  Presi- 
dent J.  E.  Goodell  of  the  Albuquerque 
Business  College,  Principal  Nancy  Hewett 
of  the  Albuquerque  High  School,  and  Su- 
perintendent J.  B.  Gunter  of  the  public 
schools  of  Belen.  It  is  understood  that  some 
attractive  prizes  are  to  be  offered. 

The  Essentials  lend  themselves  so  readily 


In    all   the   World    no    Waters   like   these 

Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Hot    Mud    Baths    Naturally    Heated    and    Medicated 
Hot     and     Cold    Sulphur     Baths 

Cure    Rheumatism,    Malaria,    Stomach,    Liver   and 
Kidney    Troubles 

Open   All    Year 

Address 

J.    W.    CUTHBERT 

Wilbur     Springs,     Cal.,     via     Williams 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  1 

IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Exclusively  for  Women 

Mrs.   Robert   L.   Parsons,   Director 

Normal  course  for  Physical  Directors  and 
Playground  Workers.  Classes  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Folk  Dancing,  Aesthetic  Dancing, 
Playground  Work  and  Public  School  Gym- 
nastics, especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of 

Beginners,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  work; 

Public  School  Teachers  who  desire  to  be- 
come  Supervisors  of  Physical  Training; 

Physical  Directors  desiring  additional 
material  such  as  drills,  etc.,  for  broadening 
the  scope  of  their  work,  or  who  want  ad- 
vanced work  in  theory,  which  they  cannot 
find  time  for  during  the  school  year. 

Summer  School  Certificates  will  be  given 
to  students  satisfactorily  completing  three 
summer  sessions.  Address  for  further  in- 
formation 

CHICAGO     SCHOOX     OF     PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  EXPRESSION 
430  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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to  such  a  plan  and  have  created  such  an 
interest  in  this  kind  of  work  throughout 
the  State  that  a  profitable  contest  is  as- 
sured. 

Because  of  this  contest  and  its  results, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jones'  mother  is  likely  to 
have  a  satisfactory  answer  to  her  question 
when  Mary  Elizabeth's  sister  Jane  "gradu- 
ates"  from   the   eighth   grade   several  years 

hence. 

*     *     * 

Funny  Moments 

A  glue  factory  stands  near  a  certain  railway. 
Its  charms  are  not  for  the  nose,  and,  therefore, 
a  lady  always  carried  with  her,  when  passing 
this  point,  a  bottle  of  lavender  salts.  One  morn- 
ing an  old  farmer  took  a  seat  beside  her.  As 
the  train  neared  the  factory  the  lady  opened  the 
bottle  of  salts.  Soon  the  whole  car  was  filled 
with  the  horrible  odor  from  the  factory. 

The  old  farmer  put  up  with  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  shouted:  "Madam,  would  ye 
mind  puttin'  the  cork  in  that  'ere  bottle!" 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  Hoyle — My  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,   I'd   have   you   know. 

Mrs.    Doyle — That   may  be,   but   they   wouldn't 

be   allowed  to  land  today. 

*  *     * 

"Everybody  in  our  family's  some  kind  of  an 
animal,"  said   Bobby  to   the  amazed  lady  visitor. 

"What  nonsense!"   she   exclaimed. 

"Well,"  replied  Bobby,  "mother's  a  dear,  my 
baby  sister  is  mother's  little  lamb,  and  dad's  the 

goat." 

*  *     * 

"Have  you  any  experience  with   children?" 
"No,    ma'am.      I    always    worked    in    the    best 

families." 

*  *     * 

"I'm  so  glad  I  refused  that  man.  He's  untrust- 
worthy." 

"Why  do  you   say  that?" 

"He  vowed  he  would  pine  away  and  die  if  I 
turned  him  down,  and  now  look  how  fat   he  has 

grown." 

*  *     * 

"Don't  you  want  to  dance  the  tango?"  he 
asked. 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  said  the  sweet  young  thing. 
"I  want  to  dance  it  the  worst  way." 

"Oh,  well,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me.  There 
are  laws  against  that,  you  know." 

*  *     * 

"Aunt  Mary,  why  is  it  that  you  never  married?" 
"I  suppose,  my  dear,  it  was  due  to  my  policy 

of   watchful    waiting." 

*  *     * 

A  little  girl,  when  asked  by  her  teacher  to 
distinguish  between  the  human  and  the  animal 
families,  replied:     "A  brute  is  an  imperfect  beast; 

man   is   a   perfect  beast." 

*  *     * 

Teacher — Where    is    Chile? 

Bertie   (venturing  a  guess) — I — I   think  it  is  in 

the   arctic   circle. 

*  *     * 

"Do  you  try  to  make  home  life  pleasant  for 
your  son?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntassel.  "But  it's 
mighty   hard   to   live   up   to   the   refined   ways   he 


insists    on.      I'm    annoyin'    him    terrible    because 

when    I'm   workin'   around   the  barn   I   keep   for- 

gettin'  to  refer  to  the  hay-loft  as  the  mezzanine 

floor." 

*    *     * 

RAILROAD  PHONETIC  SPELLING 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  agent  at  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Texas  through  which  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad  ran.  One  day  a  typical 
backwoodsman  was  standing  on  the  station  plat- 
form intently  watching,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  an  engine  switching  cars  in  the 
yards.  On  the  tender  were  the  letters  'I.  &  G.  N.,' 
meaning  International  &  Great  Northern.  He 
spelled    the    letters    over    slowly    to    himself    and 

then  said:     'I.-&-G-N?     That's  a  of  a  way 

to  spell  engine,  ain't  it?'" 


• ?ai 

Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

^BSC/ 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Book  Notes 


"Chats  in  the  Zoo,"  by  Teresa  Weimer  and  R. 
G.  Jones;  published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  A  good  book  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  lower  grades.  The  wild  animals 
of  our  earth,  at  all  times  a  source  of  interest  to 
children  is  a  fine  subject  upon  which  to  build 
such    a    book.      Its    dialogue    construction    is    a 

further   advantage. 

*  *     * 

"Come  to  California,"  a  song  by  Leila  France, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Elite  Music  Co., 
Los  Altos,  Cal.;  price  25  cents.  The  song  is  an 
invitation  to  the  world  to  visit  California  in  1915. 

*  *     * 

"The  Natural  History  of  the  Farm,"  by  James 
G.  Needham;  published  by  the  Comstock  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  book  is  one  on  the 
sources  of  agriculture.  It  contains  a  series  of 
studies  which  deal  with  the  different  phases  of 
life  on  the  farm,  but  as  a  matter  of  nature  study, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  farming  knowledge. 
The  book  is  cultural  rather  than  practical,  and 
was  in  fact  written  in  the  belief  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  it  teaches  would  contribute 
to    greater    contentment    and    enjoyment    of    the 

farm   surroundings  and  rural  life. 

*  *     * 

"The  Magnolia  Primer,"  by  Eulalie  Osgood 
Grover;  published  by  Silver  Burdett  &  Company, 


Now  Ready 

"Vacation  1914" 

The  Guide  to 

Summer  Outing  Places 

Tributary   to   the 

Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad 

Make  your  vacation  plans  beforehand  by 
consulting  its  pages.  Profuse  illustration 
and  reliable  descriptive  text  afford  an  in- 
structive and  reliable  guide  to  this  inviting 
VACATIONLAND,  lying  in  Marin,  Sono- 
ma, Mendocino,  Lake  and  Humboldt  coun- 
ties. It  contains  a  complete  list  of  Hotels, 
Town  and  Rural  Homes  and  Camp  Resorts. 

Copies  of  "VACATION"  may  be  had 
free  at  874  Market  street  (Flood  building"), 
Sausalito  Ferry  Ticket  Office,  or  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  &  F.  A.,  80S 
Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Boston;  price  25  cents.  This  is  a  practical  book, 
adaptable  to  any  reading  method.  The  phonetic 
drill  as  explained  leaves  the  child  in  readiness  to 
take  up  with  ease  any  reading  method  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  employ.  In  the  two  pages  of  "Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers,"  the  author  has  given  sim- 
ple and  explicit  directions  that  are  a  great  help 
especially  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 
*     *     * 

"Palou's   Life   of  Junipero   Serra — Translation," 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  George  Whar- 
ton James;   English  translation  by  C.  Scott  Wil- 
liams.     The    book    is    a    translation    of    the    well 
known  work  of  Palou's  "Life  and  Apostolic  Lab- 
ors of  the  Venerable  Father  Fray  Junipero  Serra." 
The   translation   is   free   but     accurate,     and   the 
spirit  of  the  original  work  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed.    The  Missions  are  California's  finest  land- 
marks from  which  are  dated  and  originated  Cali- 
fornia's  history.     Various  books  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  them,  more  or  less  complete  and  authen- 
tic in  their  contents,  but  yet  only  gathered  from 
various    sources    and   these   not   first   hand.      Oc- 
casionally   chapters    from    this    work    of    Palou's 
have   been    translated   and   used   in    various    pub- 
lications   upon    the     California     Missions,     but    a 
complete  translation  of  this  first  and  most  authen- 
tic work  upon  the  history  of  Alta  California  has 
never   been   presented,      though      originally   pub- 
lished in  the  City  of  Mexico  as  early  as  1787.     Its 
value    to    Californians    needs   no    comment;    their 
appreciation  cannot  be  questioned.     Not  only  the 
public  in  general  will  welcome  the  book,  but  the 
educators   of  the   State   more   so.     The   fact  that 
the  volume  went  to  press  just  two  hundred  years 
after  Junipero  Serra  was  born  is  not  accidental, 
but  a   fitting  tribute  paid  him  by  his   devout  ad- 
mirer George  Wharton  James,  under  whose  per- 
sonal   supervision    the    work    was    compiled,    and 
who  dedicated  the  volume  to  the  five  men  whose 
generosity  in  various  ways  has  aided  him,  namely 
Eli  P.  Clark  and  Mose  H.  Sherman,  the  builders 
of    the    first    electric    railway    over    some    of    the 
roads    trodden    by   the   sainted   Serra;    Arthur   T. 
Letts,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
James  D.  Phelan,  ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
whose   monument   to    Serra   in   the    Golden    Gate 
Park   is  but  one  of  his   many  gifts   to   the  "City 
of  Destiny;"  and  to  Frank  A.   Miller,  the  master 
of  the  Glenwood  Mission  Inn,  raiser  of  the  "Serra 
Cross"  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Rubidoux,  River- 
side,  and,   though   of   alien   faith,   the   devout   ad- 
mirer  of  Junipero   Serra   and   his   work. 


Make  The 

TRIP 

IN  LESS  TIME 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND-SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Block  Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 

Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 

Key  Route   Ferry 

Telephone  Sutter  2339 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


"QUALITY    IS    OUR    TEST    OF    MERIT" 


Public  School  No.  59 
New  York  City 

Does  its  efficient  work  with  a  Columbia  School  Grafonola 

This  is  also  true  of  the  following  schools:  MANHATTAN — N.  Y.  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  Public  Schools  No.  4,  No.  12, 
No.  15,  No.  20,  No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  43,  No.  58,  No.  59,  No.  63,  No.  70,  No.  95,  No.  104,  No.  110,  No.  120,  No.  159,  No.  172,  No.  177,  No.  183, 
No.  188G. 

BROOKLYN — Commercial  High  School,  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  Public  Schools  No.  5,  No.  12,  No.  19,  No.  43,  No.  74,  No. 
82,  No.  85,  No.  91,  No.  93,  No.  94,  No.  120,  No.  122,  No.  126,  No.  141,  No.  152,  No.  156,  No.  165,  No.  167,  No.  168,  No.  171,  and  others  in 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond. 

More    Columbia   Grafonolas 

Have  just  been  ordered  by  the 
New  York  City  Schools 

Seventy-two  New  York  City  Schools 
using  Columbias  last  year,  and  sixty 
more  this  year   speaks  volumes    for 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  MATTER 

Why  have  so  many  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Cam- 
bridge, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Elgin,  Hart- 
ford, Kansas  City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Providence,  Rochester,  Roxbury, 
Seattle,  Syracuse,  Waterbury,  Williamsport,  and  hundreds  of 
other  cities  and  towns  purchased  Columbia  School  Grafonolas? 

Because — A  COLUMBIA  has  the  most  natural  tone. 
Because — A   COLUMBIA   fulfills  school   purposes  better. 
Because — A   COLUMBIA  is  more  economical  in  the  end. 

You  Can  Test  Their  Efficiency 
in  Your  School 

We  will  arrange,  free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  Columbia  School  Outfit,  (either  type  of  instrument  that  you 
prefer)  together  with  sufficient  Educational  Records,  allowing  you  a  few  days  free  trial,  that  you 
may  know   for   yourself  the  inspirational,  disciplinary  and  teaching  possibilities  of  this  perfected 
modern  invention. 


"Columbia    Playground" 
Special  Outfit 


Columbia  "Favorite" 
School   Outfit 


ophone  Company 

,  Woolworth   Building,   New  York 
onto — 363-5-7   Soraurcn  Ave. 
rices  in  Canada  plus  duty 


Creators    of    the    talking    machine    in- 
dustry.    Pioneers  and  leaders  in 
the  talking:  machine  art. 


Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents.     Largest  manufacturers  of  talking 
machines   in  the  world. 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
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»  Little  Talks  by  the  Way 
By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(I'nder  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
sume  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  loek  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
ol  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it    be   brief   and   interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Burkman. 
President ;    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein,   Hanford,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald.  San  Francisco,  President ;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Secretary. 
'  California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  O.  Sheiard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E.  T.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 

Baseball  and  Cigarettes 

Connie   Mack,   famous  baseball   manager, 

idol  of  boys  of  15  all  over  the  nation,  has 

•  written   the    following    opinion     about   the 

j  cigarette  habit.     Pass  it  on  to  your  school 

|  simply,     just    as     Cornelius      McGillicuddy 

said  it,  without  drawing  any  moral  or  mak- 

j  ing  any  comment,   and   it   will   sink   deeper 

than  any  sermon  or  any  labored  lesson  that 

i  you  can  give : 

"We  find  that  those  players  who  do 
smoke  never  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  the 
profession,  and  I  would  say  that  this  goes 
for  all  professions.  It  is  my  candid  opinion, 
;and  I  have  watched  very  closely  the  last 
dozen  years  or  more,  that  boys  at  the  age 
ten  to  fifteen  who  have  continued  smoking 
cigarettes  do  not  as  a  rule  amount  to  any- 
thing. They  are  unfitted  in  every  way  for 
any  kind  of  work  where  brains  are  needed. 
Players,  for  instance,  who  should  otherwise 
have  continued  in  the  game  until  they  were 
at  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  have  had 
to  be  let  out  years  before  their  time,  as  the 
poisonous  cigarettes  getting  into  their  sys- 
tem had  unnerved  and  weakened  them  so 
that  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  the  duty  that 
they  had  to  perform. 

"No  boy  or  man  can  expect  to  succeed  in 
this  world  to  a  high  position  and  continue 
the  use  of  cigarettes." 


Superintendents   Use  Automobiles 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  half 
dozen  years  I  have  commented  on  the 
growing  use  of  automobiles  by  superintend- 


ents. Deputy  Superintendent  Phillips,  of 
Los  Angeles, — rest  his  soul,  he's  now  dead 
— was  the  first  to  adopt  the  startling  inno- 
vation, so  Tar  as  I  know.  His  little  one- 
lunger  made  quite  a  sensation.  Other  sup- 
erintendents looked  askance  and  declared 
they  wouldn't  get  a  vote  in  the  community 
if  they  roared  up  to  a  school  house  in  a 
devil  wagon  like  that.  Already,  it  is  the 
rule  for  a  superintendent  to  save  his  time, 
double  his  work  and  increase  his  efficiency 
by  visiting  schools  in  a  machine.  And  only 
six  years  or  so  have  gone  by.  How  the 
world  moves  on ! 


Automobiles  in  Wisconsin 

Superintendent  Carey  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  matter  in  Wisconsin,  and   he  finds 


LANE'S   CLASSIC   ON   THE    FLAG 

It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  his 
way  to  his  office  on  July  4th  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  it  spoke  to  him  a  new  lan- 
guage. The  thought  is  worthy  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  new  form  of  salute.  It  should 
be  taught  in  every  school.  This  is  what 
the  flag  said  to  Mr.  Lane: 

"I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be  and  have 
the  courage  to  try  for.  I  am  song  and 
fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  ennobling 
hope.  I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weak- 
est man,  and  the  largest  dream  of  the  most 
daring.  I  am-  the  Constitution  and  the 
courts,  statutes  and  the  statute  makers, 
soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman  and  street 
sweep,  cook,  counselor  and  clerk.  I  am 
the  battle  of  yesterday  and  mistake  of  to- 
morrow. I  am  the  mystery  of  men  who  do 
without  knowing  why.  I  am  the  clutch  of 
an  iiea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of 
resolution.  I  am  not  more  than  what  you 
believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am  all  that  you 
believe  I  can  be.  I  am  what  you  make 
me,  nothing  more." 


that  twenty-one  superintendents  use  ma- 
chines in  that  State.  He  comments  on  the 
matter  thus : 

"The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the 
automobile  by  the  superintendents  using 
them  are :  Less  time  is  spent  on  the  road 
and  more  time  in  the  actual  work  of  visita- 
tion and  inspection ;  a  larger  number  of 
schools  can  be  visited  in  a  given  time,  and, 
hence  those  schools  requiring  special  at- 
tention can  be  visited,  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  during  the  school  year;  the  office 
work  can  be  better  attended  to,  for  the 
reason  that  the  superintendent  can  be  at 
home  practically  every  night  and  before 
starting  on  his  trip  the  next  day  can  do 
considerable  office  work  ;  the  superintendent 
can  more  often  be  present  at  social  center 
gatherings  and  other  meetings  in  the  school 
houses  of  the  county;  publications  of  var- 
ious kinds,  seed  for  agricultural  contests, 
and   other  things  can   be  more  easily  and 


expeditiously,  and  with  less  expense,  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools.  In  these  and  other 
ways  the  automobile  increases  the  efficiency 
and  the  prestige  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  his  work. 

"As  to  the  expense,  some  of  the  county 
superintendents  report  that  it  is  less  than  in 
traveling  by  team.  From  the  experience 
with  the  use  of  automobiles  by  county  su- 
perintendents thus  far,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able for  the  good  of  rural  school  education 
that  practically  every  county  superintendent 
in  the  State  should  be  enabled  to  use  the 
automobile  in  his  work. 


Not  Up  to  the  Mark 

Appropos  of  efficiency  tests  (how  hideous 
it  becomes,  from  ceaseless  repetition,  that 
word  efficiency!),  I  ran  across  the  follow- 
ing rich  bit  of  satire  floating  around  in  an 
educational  journal: 

"Stand  up,  Julius  Caesar.  Didn't  you 
have  fits?" 

"Yes,  your  honor." 

"Were't  you  bald?" 

"I  was,  your  honor." 

"A  dyspeptic?" 

"I  was." 

"Didn't  you  write  your  commentaries  for 
political  effect?" 

"I  did,  your  honor." 

"Thereby  proving  yourself  without  char- 
acter.    Below  normal  weight?" 

"I  was,  your  honor." 

"Then  step  over  there  with  Napoleon, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Newton,  Kant,  Charle- 
magne, Pope,  William  Pitt  and  William  of 
Orange." 

"What's  the  matter  with  them,  your 
honor?" 

"Matter  enough.  They  are  all  defectives. 
They've  failed  to  pass  our  tests." 

*     * 

* 

Fair  Exchange  No  Robbery 

Principal  Engle,  of  the  Auburn  High 
School,  and  Truant  Officer  Shane,  of  the 
Oakland  school  department,  have  made  a 
discovery.  Engle  and  his  family  live  in  the 
mountains,  among  the  fragrant  pines,  with 
the  fierce  torrent  of  the  American  river 
roaring  in  the  canyon  below.  But  his  soul 
yearns  for  a  vacation  at  the  sea,  for  the 
cool,  damp  breeze  from  off  the  salt  water. 
Shane  lives  in  a  handsome  home  near  the 
ocean,  but  his  feet  itch  for  the  rocks  of  the 
mountains,  his  soul  pants  for  the  murmurs 
of  the  zephyrs  in  the  tops  of  the  pines. 

But  it  is  tedious,  troublesome,  expensive 
to  move  a  family,  to  transport  belongings, 
to  rent  a  house,  to  overcome  all  the  other 
obstacles  that  bar  the  way. 

But  presto,  change!     Shane  packs  up  a 
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suit  case,  .yes  up  tn  Auburn  with  his 
family  and  takes  charge  of  Engle's  home — 
woodpile,  baker  boy,  milk  man,  family  ca,t 
and  all.  The  boys  gp  swimming  every  day, 
tramp   lip   t<>  Tahoe  anil   all    that. 

While  Engle  imts  his  stuff  in  a  telescope 
ami  gees  ctow-n  t"  Shane's  house  in  (  >ak- 
Iand,  Imsses  the  dog,  stands  off  the  book 
agents  and  picks  up  the  daily  paper  every 
dav.  as  pleased  as  Cuffey  with  a  new  hat. 
Both  are  happy  over  the  change  and  the 
world  is  better  to  that  extent. 

Great  discovery,  that,  fur  vacation  time! 
Pass  it  along. 


Francis  G.  Blair  is  one  i>f  the  live  educa- 
tional wires  of  the  United  .states.  Me  is 
State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  and  one 
of  the  most  active,  able,  enterprising,  com- 
manding men  in  the  profession.  lie  is  a 
son  of  the  famous  general  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Civil  War.  Speaking  of  the  elective 
county  superintendent  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  School  News,  he  remarks: 

"Sometimes  we  don't  like  a  thing  simply 
because  it  was  not  done  our  way.  We  do 
not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  thing  in 
itself  has  merit  or  not.  There  are  good  men 
in   education    who   think  that  a   county   su- 


perintendent can  never  be  a  good  superin 
tendent  so  long  as  he  is  elected  by  the  peo 
pie  and  has  his  pedagogical  robes  soiled  by 
politics.  It  certainly  does  not  insure  pos- 
itively against  mistakes  and  failures.  Does 
any  method  give  such  positive  assurance? 
"There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  political 
qualities  and  political  activities  have  de- 
termined the  choice.  But  is  this  peculiar 
to  the  method  of  selection  by  a  vote  of  the 
people?  It  is  barely  possible  that  boards 
of  education,  boards  of  trustees  and  even 
presidents  of  institutions  of  learning  are  not 
entirely  free  from  such  influences  in  their 
selection  of  candidates. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


The  Mission  of  the  Balkan  Schools 
The  report  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  conduct 
of  '.he  Balkan  wars  has  just  been  issued. 
The  information  it  contains  is  valuable  in 
many  respects.  One  of. its  significant  fea- 
tures is  the  information  it  gives  regarding 
the  schools  of  the  Balkan  states  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Slavic  districts  un- 
til recently  under  Ottoman  rule,  and  now 
in  returned  to  the  direct  rule  of  the 
various  Balkan  nations.  The  first  attacks 
of  the  various  armies  upon  entering  a  dis- 
trict was  always  upon  the  schools,  followed 
by  the  persecution  of  the  teachers..  Their 
influence  in  their  respective  districts  is  en- 
ormous,  but  unfortunately  misdirected; 
for  lather  than  occupy  themselves  with  the 
pure  problems  of  education,  they  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  almost  the  pure 
problems  of  national  and  international  pol- 
itics,  and  in  consequence  were  always  the 
first  objects  of  destruction  and  persecution. 
A  zealous  pusuit  of  an  object  is  certainly- 
desirable,  but  misdirected  becomes  as  fatal 
in  its  consequences  as  otherwise  its  results 
are  beneficent.  If  they  will  learn  by  past 
experience  we  will  find  the  schools  of  this 
territory  much  improved  -in  the  future,  and 
rendering  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
rather  than  to  the  cause  of  politics  and  dis- 
astrous diplomacy. 

The  Recall  on  English 
It  is  no  longer  hoped  that  all  college 
graduates  will  write  with  force  and  eleg- 
ance, but  that  they  shall  possess  a  moderate 
facility  in  the  practical  applications  of  gram- 
mar and  speling  still  seems  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. The  expectation  is,  however, 
every  year  disappointed  to  the  chagrin  of 
college  teachers,  and  the  apparent  vindica- 
tion of  the  critics  of  the  college  in  business 
lite.  A  considerable  number  of  students 
pass  i,,  English  with  a  creditable  rank,  but 
■  equently  deteriorate.  These  backslid- 
ers .-He  the"  ones  u|,,,  ;ire  chiefly  responsible 

for  the  i r  showing  made  |,\   s,,  many  cot 

graduates    in    English    composition. 
A  novel  and  apparently  effective  means  of 
inducing  students  to  continue  to  pay  atten- 
tion   to   the   i|iialil\    of    English   thev   use   in 
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the  written  work  of  the  later  college  years 
has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "recall''  applied  to  English  cred- 
it. If  a  student  who  has  completed  the  reg- 
ular English  requirements  is  found  at  any 
time  thereafter  by  any  department  to  be 
slovenly  or  inaccurate  in  his  written  English 
a  part  of  his  credit  in  that  subject  may  be 
recalled  and  he  may  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  graduation  to  regain  it  by  fur- 
ther work  in   English  composition. 

Student  Self-Government 
The  extent  to  which  Student  Self-Gov- 
ernment has  been  adopted  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  is  quite  surprising,  and  for 
that  reason  the  conclusion  might  be  reach- 
ed that  the  undertaking  is  successful.  It 
has  been  tried  in  various  stages  and  to 
varying  extent,  and  with  various  forms  of 
success.  Reports  have  reached  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  from  some  col- 
leges stating  that  student  self-government 
is  a  great  success,  and  affording  a  great  ex- 
perience. That  seems  reasonable  enough, 
in  fact  makes  the  other  side  of  the  story 
seem  quite  incomprehensible.  Thus  reports 
have  also  come  in  from  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Oxford  College,  N.  C,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  other  institu- 
tions proclaiming  student  self-government 
as  unsatisfactory  or  a  total  failure.  Can  it 
be  that  there  are  yet  some  who  cannot 
govern   themselves? 

The  Commercial  Student  and  the  Employer 
The  commercial  department  of  the  high 
school  at  Boise,  Idaho,  has  discovered  a  very 
effective  method  of  furnishing  substantial 
reward  for  the  years  spent  in  gaining  a 
commercial  education.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year  of  1912-13  a  general  letter  was 
written  by  the  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  schools  of  Boise  to  400 
employers  of  office  help  in  the  city  and 
vicinity.  This  letter  in  substance  called  the 
attention  of  the  business  men  to  the  well 
qualified  graduates  who  were  about  to  leave 
the  school  for  various  business  engage- 
. merits.  Incidentally  it  made  a  subtle  refer- 
ence to  tin  --fact    that  the  school   was  being- 


paid  for  by  the  business  man  together  with 
others,  and  that  being  a  public  institution 
its  services  were  free,  as  well  as  efficient. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  letter  received 
proper  attention,  and  inquiries  for  individu- 
als mentioned  in  the  list  of  graduates  were] 
received  as  late  as  six  months  afterward. 
Every  member  of  the  class,  however,  was 
employed  within  a  few  weeks,  many  of  them 
taking  positions  immediately  as  a  result  of 
the  general  letter.  Such  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  business  man  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools  is  certainly  gratifying. 

Villa  and  the  Land  Barons 

The  belief  is  becoming  general  that  Mex- 
ico is  on  the  road  to  pacification  and  order 
since  the  resignation  of  Huerta.  and  the 
willingness  of  Carbajal  to  resign  in  favor  of 
Carranza.  But  there  is  yet  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  presence  of  Villa,  who  as  the 
leader  of  the  army  is  really  the  dictator. 
Coming  as  he  does  from  the  peon  class,  he 
has  the  inherent  hatred  of  that  class  for 
the  land  owner,  and  when  chance  throws 
him  into  a  position  of  power,  there  is  more 
than  a  small  danger  that  he  will  alow  that 
hatred  to  run  unchecked  into  the  channel 
of  hateful  persecution.  Already  Villa  is 
turning  his  attention  to  the  land  problem, 
the  very  question  to  wdiich  he  owes  his' 
popularity.  His  intention  to  benefit  the 
peon  is  doubtless  good,  but  he  does  not  pos- 
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sess  the  intellectual  qualification  to  allow 
him  to  seize  upon  so  great  a  question  and 
bring  out  of  it  any  intelligent  results.  In 
his  hatred  for  the  land  baron  he  turn's 
against  him  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
despoiling  him,  incidentally  giving  it  to  the 
peon  for  his  self-aggrandizement.  That  the 
peon  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  land,  so 
much  as  he  can  and  will  use,  is  indisputable. 
But  why  not  give  it  from  the  source  from 
which  it  should  properly  be  taken,  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  state?  To  de- 
prive an  owner  of  his  justly  acquired  lands, 
be  they  ever  so  great,  is  as  much  robbery  as 
to  deprive  a  poor  man  of  his  small  belong- 
ings. Such  action  is  crime  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  intention  aforethought,  and  to 
cover  it  with  the  cloak  of  benevolence  and 
good  will  toward  the  peon  classes  but  adds 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  to  the  crimnal  intent. 
Why  not  have  the  Mexican  state  give  its 
own  land  to  the  enslaved  peon,  and  set  him 
free  without  the  odium  of  robbery  attached. 


and  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  oldest 
fundamental  laws,  the  right  to  hold  justly 
acquired  property.  Again  what  a  pity  that 
Villa  in  his  powerful  position  to  do  good, 
should  be  socially  and  intellectually  unfit 
to  accomplish  it. 

Lack  of  Economy 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  income  tax  would  yield 
$54,COO,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of  its 
operation.  The  actual  results,  however, 
fall  short  of  that  optimistic  estimate  by 
$23,000,000,  and  as  a  consequence  this 
shrinkage,  together  with  a  general  falling 
off  in  revenue  from  customs,  has  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  bond  issue 
to  provide  the  means  of  keeping  the  wheels 
of  government  in  motion.  A  natural  de- 
duction would  be  that  economy  in  govern- 
ment is  as  necessary  as  in  ordinary  private 
life.  But  when  we  consider  the  readiness 
with   which   President  Wilson   and   his  fol- 


lowers are  ready  to  hand  over  to  Nicaragua 
$3.0  0.CC0  for  concessions  of  absolutely  no 
substance,  and  to  Colombia  $25,000,000  for 
a  debt  existing  only  in  imagination,  it  would 
seem  that  the  demand  for  economy  in  gov- 
ernment is  by  no  means  questionable.  Of 
course  the  abject  expressions  of  regret  em- 
bodied in  the  Colombian  treaty  are  strenu- 
ously objected  to  also,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
consistent  course  followed  by  our  President, 
and  ought  to  call  forth  no  surprise.  But 
the  squandering  of  our  money,  the  absolute 
lack  of  economy  in  government,  that  is  a 
more  serious  matter  and  worthy  of  our  best 
consideration.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  measure  at  least  re- 
sponsible, but  the  possession  of  that  wealth 
can  hardly  be  made  an  excuse  for  squander- 
ing it,  and  then  burdening  the  people  with 
taxes  as  a  consequence.  Why  not  give  the 
subject  of  economy  proper  attention  before 
exhaustion  forces  us  to? 
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The  Study  of  California  History 
Each  year  the  study  of  California  his- 
tory is  receiving  more  attention.  The  Or- 
der Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  main- 
tains a  chair  of  California  history  at  the 
University  of  California ;  the  order  N.  D. 
G.  W.  has  been  especially  active  in  pre- 
serving California  landmarks  and  in  obtain- 
ing and  publishing  the  names  of  books 
written  by  Californians,  or  about  California, 
such  a  list  having  been  published  in  the 
1902  Proceedings  of  the  Order  N.  D.  G. 
W.  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  California  portion  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Isaiah  W.  Lees,  chief  of  police  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  As 
far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only  list  extant, 
and  the  great  fire  destroyed  much  of  that 
famous  collection,  it  being  on  sale  at  the 
time  in  a  downtown  store  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

California   History  in   Our  Public   Schools 

Richard  D.  Faulkner,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  intermediate  school  of  San 
Francisco,  probably  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  introduce  the  proper 
study  of  California  history  into  our  public 
schools,  and  to  lift  that  study  from  a  mere 
recital  of  a  few  facts  up  to  the  plane  of  a 
philosophic  consideration  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, all  leading  to  the  final  result,  California, 
the  great  American  State. 

Mr.  Faulkner  received  his  training  in 
ideas  historical  from  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft; in  fact,  he  was  one  of  Bancroft's  as- 
sistants in  the  great  task  of  preparing  the 
monumental  history  of  California,  upon 
which  Bancroft  was  engaged  for  so  many 
years. 

The  "India  Idea" 

Both  by  voice  and  pen  has  Richard  D. 
Faulkner  presented  the  great  fact  of  the 
"India  Idea"  as  the  inspiration  of  the  cen- 
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turies,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Califor- 
nia, also  insisting  upon  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  the  influence  of  the  belief 
in  that  geographical  myth,  "the  straits  of 
Anian,"  as  a  cause  for  the  attempts  at  the 
exploration  of  the  coast  of  California  and 
the  settlement,  military  protection  and  re- 
ligious conversion  of  California  carried  on 
by  the  Spaniards  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

An  Important  Date  in  Fixing  Facts 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Mr. 
Faulkner's  address  before  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  of  History,  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  and  republished,  in  its  circular 
form,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Par- 
lor, Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West, 
in  report  of  Historical  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee,   Eliza    D.    Keith,   chairman,    1902: 

"It  was  the  India  idea,  which  so  long  in- 
fluenced American  exploration,  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  California.  To  understand 
the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,  it  is 
therefore  necesary  to  trace  the  routes  by 
which  trade  was  carried  on  between 
Europe  and  Asia  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; to  discuss  the  necessity  of  finding  an 
ocean  route  to  India;  to  determine  when, 
by  whom,  and  in  which  direction  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  find  such  a  route,  and 
finally  to  understand  why  the  thought  of 
the  time  culminated  in  the  sublime  idea,  or 
which  Columbus  was  the  ablest  advocate 
and  first  to  practically  test." 

"The  supposition  that  California  was  a 
portion  of  India,  rich  in  gold  and  barbaric 
splendor,  led  to  the  discovery  of  California 
and  to  the  early  voyages  to  its  coast." 

The  Efforts  of  the  Padres— Their  Military 
Successors 

"The  efforts  and  final  success  of  the  church 
in  settling  the  country  after  the  secular 
power  had  failed  to  do  so,  or  in  other  words, 


the  success  of  the  old  priests  in  effecting 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  country,  fur- 
nish examples  of  heroic  constancy  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  while  the  change 
from  the  mission  or  ecclesiastical  predomi- 
nance to  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  later  days,  embracing  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  first  under 
the  old  Spanish  regime  and  then  under  the 
Mexican  independence,  presents  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  the  rise,  progress,  decline  and 
fall  of  the  missions  and  mission  system." 

A  Valuable  Little  Book  of  California 
History 

Mr.  Faulkner  in  collaboration  with  Theo- 
dore H.  Hittell,  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  text  books  on  California 
history  to  be  in  twelve  parts,  for  use  in  our 
public  schools.  The  text  is  by  Mr.  Hittell, 
in  many  parts  in  the  exact  words,  of  his 
larger  work,  while  Mr.  Faulkner  furnished 
the  correlations,  historical  references,  and 
suggestive  questions  and  comments. 

To  own  one  of  these  little  books  is  to 
possess  one  of  those  literary  treasures 
summed  up  in  those  expressive  words  "out 
of  print."  It  contains  reproductions  of 
some  rare  maps,  and  is  full  of  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  student  who  seeks  to 
know  California  historv.     The  fire  of  1906 
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interrupted  the  execution  of  the  twelve  text- 
book idea,  so  the  first  of  the,  series  is  the 
only    one   of   the    set    printed. 

The   World's   Discoverers 

Directly  in  line  with  this  thought  of  the 
•'India  Idea"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  The  World's  Discoverers  by 
William  Henry  Johnson  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations and  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company  of  Boston.  As  the 
author  states  in  his  preface: 

"  'The  World's  Discoverers'  is  not  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  voyages  of  discov- 
ery.  It  includes  only  such  as  were  made 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  sea-route  to  the 
Indies;  and  its  purpose  is  to  trace  in  outline 
that  great  impulse  which,  starting  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  awakening 
of  Europe,  has  reached  its  final  achievement 
in  our  own  time.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  book  giving,  as  a  whole,  a  connected 
account  of  the  search  for  a  route  to  the 
Indies." 

Fixing   Priority   of    Dates 

Xmv  the  date  of  the  preface  to  the 
World's  Discoverers  is  August  13,  1900,  the 
date  in  the  Hittell-Faulkner  brochure  is 
also  1900;  but  upon  the  address  delivered 
by  Richard  D.  Faulkner  before  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers'  Association  of  History  rests 
the  proud  privilege  of  California  to  claim 
priority  in  pressing  consideration  of  the 
"India  Idea"  as  a  reason  for  studying  the 
history  of  California,  disclosing  the  strong- 
est motive  for  the  voyages  of  exploration 
ami  discovery,  of  conquest,  settlement  and 
occupation  undertaken  by  the  valorous 
Spaniards  of  the  centuries  of  maritime  ac- 
tivity. The  Faulkner  address  bears  date  of 
1898;  two  years  earlier  than  the  more  ex- 
tensive  volume. 

A   Book  for  Supplementary   Reading 

1  wish  that  every  one  interested  in  the- 
history  of  California  could  read  The 
World's  Discoverers;  that  it  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  supplementary  reading 
for  every  grammar  school.  Among  some  of 
the  topics  treated  are  Marco  Polo  and  his 
influence  in  stimulating  exploration ;  the 
enterprise  and  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese;  the  youth  and  surroundings  of 
Christopher  Columbus;  the  voyages,  ex- 
periences and  death  of  Columbus;  Vasco 
da  Gama,  the  beginning  of  his  voyage, 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  da 
Gama's  arrival  in  India,  his  varied  experi- 
ences in  India;  and  da  Gama's  return  to 
Portugal;  Magellan's  youth  and  training, 
his  voyage  begun,  the  discovery  of  the 
strait  now  named  Magellan  ;  plague,  pestil- 
ence and  famine,  the  horrible  sufferings  of 
the  first  navigators  that  ever  crossed  the 
Pacific:  discovery  of  the  Philippines  and 
death  of  Magellan  ;  the  Spice  Islands  reach- 
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ed  at  last ;  tragic  fate  of  Magellan's  flag- 
ship;  Vasco  da  Gama  again,  cruel  as  ever; 
at  last  the  harbor  of  Seville,  the  circum- 
navigation completed;  Verrazano  explores 
the  coast  of  the  United  States;  the  earliest 
seekers  of  a  Northwest  Passage;  Frobish- 
er's  fancied  discoveries;  John  Davis'  ex- 
plorations; the  sea  kings  of  Elizabeth's 
times;  Drake,  the  "English  Dragon;"  his 
boyhood  and  early  experiences,  his  mys- 
terious voyage;  Drake  reopens  the  south- 
west passage  to  Cathay;  the  whole  west 
coast  of  South  America  in  arms  against 
Drake;  Drake  skirts  North  America,  de- 
clines to  be  made  a  king  in  California  and 
strikes  out  across  the  Pacific;  Drake  reap- 
pears at  Plymouth,  is  honored  and  is 
knighted  by  Elizabeth's  own  hand;  Dutch 
explorers  visit  Nova  Zembla  in  search  of 
the  Northwest  Passage;  Henry  Hurson's 
voyages  towards  the  northeast ;  Hudson's 
exploration  of  the  Hudson  river ;  Hudson 
explores  Hudson  bay;  Hudson's  fate. 

Part  second  of  the  Western  Discoverers 
deals  with  recent  discoverers. 

But  as  stated  in  the  quotations  from 
Faulkner's  address,  it  was  the  "India  Idea" 
and  the  voyages  it  stimulated  in  search  of 
a  western,  a  northwestern,  a  southwestern 
passage  to  India  that  culminated  in  the  dis- 
covery, conquest,  settlement  and  fortifica- 
tion of  California. 

Any  teacher  of  history  must  be  interested 
in  this  scroll  of  world  knowledge. 

The  Story  of  Magellan  a  Wonderful  Human 
Document 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
story  of  Magellan  in  itself  was  a  human 
document,  a  living  monograph  on  patriot- 
ism. "Why?"  you  will  say,  "Magellan,  the 
Portuguese,  was  no  patriot.  Angry  with 
his  king  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  he  ab- 
jured his  country  and  his  sovereign, 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  from  the 
Portuguese  Magalhaes  to  the  Spanish  form, 
Magellan,  and  offered  his  services  to  Spain 
to  search  for  a  water  route  to  the  riches 
of  India,  and  so  to  circumvent  the  Por- 
tuguese and  enable  Spain  to  share  in  the 
riches  of  the  Orient  by  reaching  land  via 
a  western  route.  How  can  Magellan's  life 
he  a  monograph  on  patriotism?"  "Because 
of  the  very  facts  you  have  adduced,"  let 
me  make  answer.  Magellan  betrayed  his 
country  by  working  against  her  interests; 
he  forsook  his  king;  he  went  over  to  the 
service  of  the  enemy ;  Magellan  was  given 
his  heart's  desire,  ships,  a  command,  cap- 
tains under  him,  and  a  chance  to  go  on 
voyages  of  exploration  and  discovery,  and 
with  what  result?  Magellan  was  not  at 
peace  with  himself;  he  had  not  the  invin- 
cible qualities  of  leadership  that  belong  to 
those  dominated  by  a  grand  idea,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose ;  he  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  his 
men.  who  knew  and  despised  Magellan  for 
a  turncoat.  The  captains  under  Magellan 
chafed  under  the  fact  that  a  Portuguese 
should  be  in  command;  they  were  jealous 
and  suspicious  when  Magellan  appointed  a 
relative  to  a  position  of  authority.  They 
sulked  ;  they  plotted  ;  they  sowed  dissension  ; 


they  gave  Magellan  but  weak-hearted  sup- 
port. The  very  death  of  Magellan  may  be 
laid  to  this  want  of  devoted  or  loyal  sup- 
port. At  any  rate,  Magellan  was  murdered 
by  natives.  His  ships  went  on  without 
him.  Today  "no  man  knoweth  the  place 
of  his  sepulcher,"  and  the  wordly  rewards 
and  honors  that  should  have  been  Magel- 
lan's, went  to  another. 

Magellan  had  forsaken  the  land  of  his 
birth,  offered  his  sword  and  his  services  to 
an  alien  king — and  for  what? 

As  far  as  Magellan  himself  is  concerned 
the  price  was  very  small.  He  did  not  have 
the  handling  of  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
even  for  a  short  space  of  time.  In  seeking 
the  whole  world  did  not  lose  his  own  soul? 

Is  not  the  life  of  Magellan  a  constant  in- 
spiration, by  contrast,  to  true  patriotism? 

In  estimating  Magellan's  services  to  the 
world,  we  must  lose  sight  of  Magellan  as 
a  son  of  any  special  country  and  regard  him 
as  one  of  those  intrepid  spirits  born  to 
command,  to  work  out  a  great  idea,  to  lead 
others,  though  he  himself  should  become  a 
castaway.  Albeit  that  that  leadership  lacked 
the  qualities  that  inspire  faith  in  the  leader, 
devotion  to  him,  and  loyal  support  to  his 
cause. 

Every  teacher  should  exploit  the  story  I 
of  Magellan  to  her  class  and  dwell  upon  [ 
the  strait  of  Magellan  as  a  history-maker. 
Traffic  has  gone  through  the  strait  mainly 
because  the  -route  is  so  much  shorter  and 
less  perilous  than  that  around  Cape  Horn. 
Nearly  4C0  years  ago  Magellan  went 
through  the  strait  and  though  seamen  have 
been  going  through  the  strait  from  that 
time  to  this,  it  is  significant  of  the  bleak 
nature  of  that  part  of  the  globe  that  no  ex- 
tensive settlements  have  grown  up  there 
in  all  these  years  and  the  waters  have  never 
been  completely  charted. 

The  Strait  of  Magellan 

been  completely  charted.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  departs  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  pioneer  teacher, 
valued  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education,  active  member  of  Yerba 
Buena  School  Women's  Club,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Kate  Kennedy  School 
Women's  Club,  entered  into  rest  Saturday, 
July  18th,  after  a  life  of  strenuous  activity 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  great 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Kincaid's  work  as  an  educator  be- 
gan some  fifty  years  ago  when,  after  gradu- 
ating from  a  finishing  school  in  Benicia,  she 
took  up  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic schools  and  entered  upon  an  unusually 
successful  career  which  carried  her  through 
the  primary  and  the  grammar  grades  until, 
in  1876,  when  John  Swett  became  principal 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  she  was  called 
j    upon   to   take   charge   of   the   normal   class 
!.    then   established.     In  this   as   in   all   other 
work  she  undertook,  she  evinced  fine  ideal- 
ism, unusual  mental  ability,  and  indomitable 
;    purpose.    Her  influence  upon  the  pupils  un- 
der her  supervision  was  remarkable  espec- 
|    ially  in  her  power  to  make  them  rise  to  their 
j    highest  possibilities. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Swett  she 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  and  later  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Normal  School,  which  positions  she  held 
with  honor  to  herself  and  benefit  to  the 
community  until  she  retired  to  take  up  her 
residence  abroad,  where  she  remained  from 
1892  to  1896. 

When  James  Phelan  was  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  a  new  charter  was  adopted,  one 
.of  the  provisions  of  which  made  the  Board 
of  Education  appointive  instead  of  elective. 
,.He  knew  Mrs.  Kincaid's  culture  and  ability, 
and,  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
in  1897  appointed  her  school  director,  the 
first  time  in  our  history  that  a  woman  was 
so  honored.  She  served  throughout  his 
three  terms  of  office.  In  1907  she  was  re- 
appointed by  Mayor  Taylor  and  has  since 
served  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Her  great  experience  in  city  educa- 
tional matters  has  been  invaluable  to  the 
school  department  of  San  Francisco. 

More  than  a  thousand  friends  from  all 
walks  of  life  -attendeid  the  services  held 
at  Trinity  church.  Among  those  who  paid 
their  last  respects  to  Mrs.  Kincaid  were 
many  teachers  of  the  local  school  depart- 
ment who  returned  from  vacation  trips  for 
that  purpose,  and  former  pupils  from  Lin- 
coln and  South  Cosmopolitan  grammar 
schools  and  the  Girls'  High  and  the  San 
Francisco  City  Normal  Schools. 

President  Gallagher  of  the  present  Board 
of  Education  said :  "She  has  served  four 
administrations  in  the  capacity  "of  member 
of  the  school  board  and  she  has  been  an 
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energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  always  con- 
scientious worker  in  behalf  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive school  system.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  should  always  be  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Mary  W    Kincaid." 

Dr.  D'An;cona,  her  associate  upon  the 
schools  committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  which  were  passed  unani- 
mously : 

"Mrs.  Mary  Weaver  Kincaid  has  passed 
from  the  stage  of  wordly  affairs.  In  her 
long  and  useful  life  she  accomplished  much 
of  lasting  good  to  humanity.  At  all  times 
and  in  all  stations  she  was  painstaking,  at- 
tentive to  all  work  undertaken,  scrupulous 
in  the  performance  of  her  tasks. 

"A  teacher  for  many  years,  she  was  an 
inspiring  example  to  her  multitude  of 
pupils.  Never  sparing  her  strength,  never 
thinking  of  personal  comforts,  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  duties  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
honor. 

"As  a  public  official  her  voice  was  always 
lifted  in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice.  She 
served  the  public  faithfully  and  well. 


"We  who  were  her  colleagues,  who  saw 
her  at  her  work  as  a  public  official,  who 
know  the  fine  idealism  with  which  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  public  interest,  arrest 
the  usual  routine  of  our  proceedings  as  the 
Board  of  Education  to  wish  her  a  last  fond 
farewell  and  to  say"  to  her  'Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 

M.  M.  FITZGERALD. 

HER   PASSING 

We  watched,  as  you  passed  down  the  long,  long 

lane — ■ 
Down   the   long,   long  lane   to   the   turn — 
Then  we  called  to  you,  but  our  calls  were  vain, 
The    distance    gave    us    our    cries    again — 
Then   the    shadows   fell. 

Piercing    the    shadows    that    veiled    the    lane 

The   long,   long   lane   to   the   turn — 

A    shaft   from    a    golden    sunset    came — 

And  a  clear  toned  voice  pronounced  your  name — 

Then  the  shadows  fell. 

And   something  told  us,   that  down   the  lane — 
The    long,   long   lane    at   the   turn — 
The   doubts,   the   sorrows,   the   griefs,   the   pain — 
That  you  met  with   courage,  were  not  in  vain — 
Tho'  the  shadows  fell. 

And  a  still  voice  tells  us,  as  we  pray — 

That  beyond  the  lane  at  the  turn — 

There   is   peace   for   you,   and   eternal   day — 

For  the  Master  smiled  as  you  passed  that  way — 

Ere    the    shadows    fell. 

—AGNES  J.  STOWELL. 
A   beautiful   tribute   to    Mrs.    Mary   L.    O'Neal, 
former   president    of    the     Yerba     Buena     School 
Women's    Club    and     principal     of     the     Laguna 
Honda  grammar  school. 
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EBSTER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  follows  in  detail  the  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  Five, — the  latest  authoritative 
statement  of  the  content  of  the  course. 
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very   paragraph   in  'the  book   is   INTERESTING,    and   both   the 
language    and    content    can    be    easily    understood    by    first    year 
students. 

N 

iographies  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  have  been  made  a 
special  and  pleasing  feature. 

C 

tudies  of  institutions  have  been  made  less  prominent.     Constitu- 
tional details  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

I 

ime  and  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  life  of  the  people 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

E 

very  war  that  means  little  to  students  has  been  either  omitted  or 
much  reduced  in  treatment. 

N 

egard  for  the  ability  of  the  students — children  of  fourteen — has 
been  shown  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  treatment. 

T 

pecial  care  has  been  taken  to  present  pictures  of  practically  all 
the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity.     The  personal  side  of  his- 
tory has  been  emphasized. 
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The  Worthlessness  of  Advice 

Advice  should  be  a  good 
founded  on  experience.  However,  the  ask- 
ing of  advice  is  usually  mere  subtle  flat- 
tery. Four-fifths  of  the  people  who  ask 
advice  never  had  any  idea  ot  accepting  the 
same  unless  it  agreed  with  their  premedi- 
tated line  of  action.  So  advice  is  worthless. 
True,  it  is  cheap.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
man  or  woman  will  give  advice  that  has 
cost  them  all  there  is  of  human  happiness, 
and  yet  it  is  not  taken.  Again,  advice  is 
given  that  has  cost  a  million  dollars  and  it 
is  cast  aside.  Most  people  go  to  success- 
ful men  and  women  for  advice.  This  is  not 
always  right.  The  failure  is  oftentimes  more 
competent  to  tell  you  how  to  win  success 
than  the  winner.  The  late  Ira  G.  Hoitt 
owed  his  success  in  life  to  an  incident  of 
this  kind.  He  heard  of  the  vacancy  in  the 
principalship  of  the  Boston  High  School. 
He  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  board  and 
the  chairman  advised  him  to  go  back  to  his 
grammar  school  and  get  more  experience. 
Four  years  later  Hoitt  appeared,  and  said:' 
"1  have  taken  your  advice,  and  am  now 
looking  for  a  high  school  principalship." 
The  chairman  replied :  "You  are  the  first 
young  man  who  ever  did  take  my  advice, 
and  1   will  give  you  the  position." 

Do  not  forget  that  the  man  who  has  failed 
can  give  you  advice  based  on  his  experi- 
ence that  may  enable  you  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  he  made.  There  is  a  good  lesson 
in  every  failure.  Successful  men  are  usually 
so  arrogant,  so  full  of  their  own  importance 
that  their  advice  does  not  often  fit  your 
case. 

In  the  meantime  we  go  on  in  life  making 
the  same  old  mistakes  our  ancestors  have 
made  for  two  thousand  years,  while  if  we 
valued  the  experience  of  the  past  we  could 
avoid  its  many  exasperating  errors. 
*     *     * 

The  Problem  Stated 

J.  M.  Rhodes,  the  able  city  superintendent 
of  Pasadena,  has  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  spoken  of  "The  Citizen- 
ship" in  the  following  interesting  manner: 
The  Problem  Stated 

The  Citizenship.  John  Burroughs,  in  a 
delightful  little  letter  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America,  tells  of  having,  as  a  boy,  assist- 


ed his  father  and  brothers  in  building  a 
stone  fence  to  which  was  given  a  double 
rock  bottom.  "I  have  passed  along  that 
stone  wall  many  times  recently,"  writes 
Mr.  Burroughs,  "and  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  it  still  stands  almost  as  straight 
and  erect  as  when  it  was  built."  So  it  is 
with  education.  We  build  broad  and  deep 
and  secure  the  foundation,  if  we  would  hold 
erect  and  permanently  the  superstructure. 
The  perpetual  call  of  a  nation  is  for  the 
improvement  of  its  citizenship.  Progress  is 
the  law  of  life;  and  the  demands  of  the 
present  are  always  to  be  more  varied  and 
complex  than  the  demands  of  the  past. 
This  puts  ever  greater  and  increasingly 
burdensome  duties  and  responsibilities  upon 
the  public  school  ;  for  the  citizenship  of  to- 
morrow is  reflected  in  the  lives  and  thoughts 
and  impulses  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day. The  teacher's  is  a  greater  task  than 
merely  giving  instruction  or  of  training  for 
a  living, — hers  the  problem  of  making- 
American  citizens,  of  preparing  '  boys  and 
girls  for  universal  action  and  participation 
in  the  world's  progress.  A  personal  interest 
in  life  keeps  the  currents  strong  and  the 
streams  clear  and  the  fountains  pure. 

Children  are  to  be  taught  the  simple  life, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  simple  food,  of 
sound  sleep,  of  the  open  air,  of  daily  work, 
of  kindly  thought,  of  joy  and  contentment,' 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  business  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  They  are  to  de- 
spise all  excesses,  gather  their  "grapes  with 
the  bloom  upon  them,"  and  above  all,  be- 
lieve in  "folks,"  and  believe  mightily  in 
themselves. 

*         *         * 

The  Right  Commercial  Spirit 

In  California  we  are  continually  being  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  pioneer  conditions- 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  recently  came  to  our  at- 
tention in  the  form  of  an  announcement 
from  the  large  school  book  publishing  house: 
of  Ginn  and  Company,  whose  headquarters! 
are  in  Boston,  and  whose  local  offices  are 
at  717  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

These  publishers  announce  that  begin- 
ning July  1st  the  ten  per  cent  discount' 
wdiich  has  for  years  been  given  in  Califor- 
nia on  their  publications  will  be  increased 
to  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.: 
San  Francisco,  which  is  the  discount  to^ 
teachers,  schools  and  dealers  given  in  their 
eastern  offices. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  and 
consequent  lowering  of  transportation 
charges  from  East  to  West  should  do  away 
not  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  text 
books  in  California  and  Massachusetts,  but 
also  in  the  price  of  breakfast  foods  and  other 
commodities  advertised  as  selling  at  a  price 
west  of  the  Rockies  higher  than  that 
charged  in  the  East. 

It  is  good  and  encouraging  news  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  to  note  that  some  of 
the  publishers  operating  here  in  California 
have  of  their  own  volition  taken  a  lead  in 
placing  prices  in  California  on  a  par  with 
those  in  the  East. 


NEVER   SWAP  HORSES   IN   THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE   STREAM 

The  following  is  the  campaign  post-card  cir- 
cular of  Mr.  Hyatt.  It  is  a  model  of  concise, 
clear  and  definite  presentation  of  his  claims  for 
the  vote  of  the  people: 

On  the  ground  of  faithful  and  efficient  service 
to  the  schools  of  the  State,  Superintendent  Hyatt 
asks  your  support  for  re-election  at  the  coming 
election. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  law  to  remove  school 
officers  and  judges  from  partisan  political  in- 
fluences. Therefore,  this  appeal  is  made  to  all 
citizen,  regardless  of  party  affiliations.  His  name 
will  appear  on  all  ballots. 

It  is  good  business  to  return  Superintendent 
Hyatt  for  another  term.  A  merchant  or  a  bank- 
er keeps  his  faithful  and  efficient  assistant  as  long 
as  possible.  The  business  world  appreciates  the 
experienced  man,  and  holds  him  with  hooks  of 
steel,  when  he  is  capable  and  honest.  Should  not 
the  State  do  likewise?     . 

His  administration  has  been  marked  by  more 
new  enterprises  and  beneficial  school  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  since  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution  in  1879.  Free  text  books,  retire- 
ment salaries,  the  rise  of  the  high  school,  the 
social  center  law,  increased  enrollment  by  appor- 
tioning money  on  actual  attendance,  are  some 
of  the  striking  advances  of  his  time. 

He  is  a  university  graduate;  has  been  in  the 
California  schools  for  thirty  years,  beginning 
in  the  country  at  $55  per  month  and  serving  in 
every   capacity  up   to   his  present   place. 

He  worked  earnestly  for  the  cause  of  equal 
suffrage  and  wrote  some  of  the  material  used  in 
its   campaign.   . 

The  highest  and  most  useful  duty  of  the  school 
superintendent  lies  in  the  encouragement  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  fellow  workers.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reach  15,000  teachers,  10,000  trustees. 
400.CCO  children  by  personal  visit  or  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  Superintendent  Hyatt,  using  the 
printing  press  as  a  means  of  communication,  has 
made  a  national  reputation  in  this  direction.  His 
bulletins,  letters  and  circulars  have  won  the 
hearty  approval  of  many  thousands  of  school 
people  directly  concerned,  and  of  editors  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington  is  the  highest  educational  officer  in 
the  nation.     In  a  personal  letter  he  says: 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  your  cir- 
cular will  do  this  country  a  distinct  service.  Can 
you  spare  30,000  copies?  I  will  send  them 
throughout  the  United  States  with  a  letter  from 
myself." 

The  World's  Work,  a  famous  New  York 
magazine,  prints  an  editorial  from  which  this 
sentence  is  taken: 

"Such  official  publications  as  these  of  Mr. 
Hyatt  are  an  inspiration  to  new  endeavor  and  are 
of  enduring  usefulness." 

Superintendent  Hyatt  bridges  the  old  and  the 
new.  Recent  legislation  has  filled  the  school  de- 
partment with  new  enterprises,  new  officers,  new 
employes.  Familiarity  with  the  situation  is  an 
asset  of  peculiar  value  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  making  for  safety.  The  weight  of  the 
changes  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system 
has  fallen  on  Mr.  Hyatt.  Lincoln  said:  "Never 
swap   horses   in   the   middle   of   the   stream." 

Superintendent  Hyatt's  legal  conclusions  have 
not  been  successfully  attacked  in  a  single  instance 
during  his  years  of  service.  His  legal  positions 
have  stood  the  honest  tests  of  trustees,  super- 
intendents, district  attorneys,  judges,  even  the 
Supreme  Court  itself — and  have  been  finally  up- 
held in  every  case,  This  does  not  indicate  super- 
human wisdom,  but  it  does  point  to  a  safe,  care- 
ful and  reasonable  administration  of  school  af- 
fairs. 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Country  School  Teacher 


My  object  in  relating  these  personal  ex- 
periences is  almost  manifold.  First  among 
them  is  the  hope  of  heartening  up  some 
woman,  young  or  old,  whose  life  may  seem 
to  have  missed  all  the  golden  links ;  again 
to  convince  some  young  teacher  who  thinks 
her  lot  hard  that  she  has  not  even  touched 
the  outside  of  hardship,  and  yet  again  to 
show  that  no  place  exists  that  does  not 
grow  some  sweet  flower  of  kindness,  and 
that  ever  and  always  is  the  chance  to  climb 
towards  God  and  all  the  things  that  go 
with  earnest  uplifting  endeavor. 
.  My  story  deals  with  the  days,  or  at  least 
begins,  when  there  was  not  so  good  an  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  obtain  those  useful 
Normal  diplomas  that  never  lose  value.  I 
worked  my  way  through  common  school, 
partly  through  a  high  school  and  a  very 
good  college  "back  East."  I  taught  there 
in  country,  town  and  city  schools  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  realized  my  great 
dream.  I  came  to  California,  I  enjoyed 
many  of  its  natural  beauties  from  the  first— 
but  how  I  hated  that  first  dry,  hot,  dusty 
summer  and  how  I  did  miss  the  lectures, 
concerts  and  theaters, — but  please  remem- 
ber that  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  State 
has  improved,  so  have  I,  since  those  first, 
crude,  homesick  days  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
everyone  seemed  to  have  consumption. 

In  July,  forty-three  anxious  souls,  some 
trying  to  hide  anxiety  beneath  flippancy, 
climbed  flights  of  stairs  to  a  big  sort  of  attic 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  building.  There 
we  listened  to  a  homily  on  what  would  be 
required  of  us  if  we  "got  through"  that 
examination — and  the  orator,  who  was  big 
and  fat  and  really  not  hard-hearted,  wound 
up  with,  "If  you  get  certificates  be  sure 
you'll  earn  'em."  Then  we  were  given  slips 
with  numbers  on  them  and  told  to  write 
our  names,  etc.  Henceforth  we  were  con- 
victs, known  by  a  number  only.  Morning 
after  morning  the  list  of  numbers  under  the 
heading  "Failed,"  grew  longer  on  the 
board.  Some  took  it  gallantly  or  with  a 
grin.  Some  went  white,  and  stared  in  mute 
despair  at  their  numbers  and  then  slipped 
out.  I  remember  going  up  those  awful 
stairs  on  the  fourth  day  and  dreading  to  face 
the  list.  I  was  almost  "scared"  but  not 
quite.  There  was  one  more  day  of  trial. 
Leaning  over  the  railing  at  the  last  turn 
was  a  big,  very  big  German  blowing  his 
nose  and  crying  manfully.  I  was  so  little 
I  think  he  felt  safe  in  speaking.  No  matter 
what  he  said  I  couldn't  retaliate.  He  gave 
one  big  gulp  and  then  smiting  his  hands 
he  grasped  me  by  the  arm  and  wailed: 
"Lady,  seventeen  is  on  der  board,  Mein 
Gott!  Hell!"     On  shaking  legs  I  managed 
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to.  get  into  the  room  and  forced  myself  to 
look.  Not  there.  The  next  clay  I  went 
back  and  was  told  I  had  "passed"  and  I 
stayed  right  there  till  I  had  that  precious 
certificate  in  my  hand.  Eight  out  of  forty- 
three,  and  my  certificate,  rated  me  fourth 
best.  It  was  the  first  time  I  was  glad  to  be 
less  than  first.  Anything,  so  I  was  within 
the  pale.  I  remember  a  kindly  gentleman, 
Mr.  More,  a  member  of  the  board,  who 
came  and  spoke  to  me.  I  was  certain  he 
had  wings.  I  went  up  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  to  teach  and  had  three  happy,  pros- 
perous years  and  learned  to  love  California 
summers  and  all,  though  once  in  despera- 
tion for  the  feel  of  green  grass,  that  first 
summer  in  Los  Angeles  I  went  to  a  ceme- 
tery and  stretched  myself  out  on  a  grave 
covered  with  a  lush  growth  of  green.  I 
buried  my  face  in  the  cool  greenness  and 
asked  pardon  of  the  one  sleeping  beneath 
or  soaring  above,  but  feel  certain  to  this 
day  my  dead  friend  was  glad  to  ease  that 
awful  longing  to  just  lie  on  cool,  clean, 
green  grass. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  usual  hap- 
pened and  I  married.  Full  of  hope  we  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  grow  up  with  a  new  town  just 
starting. 

After  thirteen  years  not  even  my  husband 
could  claim  anything  but  a  "busted"  town. 
Five  thousand  dollars  and  thirteen  years  of 
life  and  effort  were  gone  forever.  Worse 
than  all,  my  husband's  health  went  with  the 
rest.  Broken  in  body,  his  courage  failed 
too  and  at  the  age  of  forty,  I  found  myself 
penniless  and  homeless.  Four  little  child- 
ren, the  oldest  a  delicate  girl  of  eleven,  and 
a  sick  husband  were  my  total  assets,  save 
a  horse  and  buggy  and  cow.  There  folr 
lowed  an  awful  time  of  moving-,  of  can- 
vassing, renting  out  rooms  and  taking 
boarders,  of  reporting  for  city  papers  and 
soliciting  subscribers.  I  "went  down  in  the 
world"  and  on  the  scales.  I  could  only 
muster  ninety  pounds,  but  my  responsi- 
bility to  those  children  kept  me  somehow 
going.  Be  sure  of  one  thing,  reader,  you 
will  never  know  your  full  strength  nor  all 
your  weakness,  until  the  final  parting  of 
soul  and  body. 

At  last  my  youngest  child  was  five  years 
old.  I  could  legally  take  him  into  a  school 
room  as  a  pupil.  In  my  folly  I  tried  to  get 
a  life  diploma  when  entitled  to  it — I  have 
one  now,  be  sure — and  so  I  had  to  face  an 
examination  without  any  preparation,  and 
after  thirteen  years  of  "rusting."     Again   I 
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won  out.  Now  for  a  school.  At  this  time 
there  was  considerable  hue  and  cry  in  my 
section  against  married  women  as  teachers. 
I  had  that  to  face.  Also  I  must  get  a  school 
where  I  could  live  and  keep  house  with  my 
family.  Also  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
towns,  from  rubbing  elbows  for  a  living 
with  so  many  people  bigger  and  stronger 
than  I.  In  fact,  I  craved  the  peace  and 
quiet,  the  rest,  and  health  that  lay  away  off 
in  some  little  canyon  among  the  blue  peaks 
of  the  Santa  Lucias  that  lifted  their  sum- 
mits far  away  to  the  horizon.  The  search 
began  but  I  had  about  given  up,  had-  prayed, 
as  I  felt,  for  the  last  time,  "Lord,  show  me 
the  way  out  of  this,"  when  one  August 
morning  a  lady  drove  to  the  door  and  handed 
me  a  letter,  saying  "Read  it  and,  tell  me, 
what  you  think  of  it."  It  was  from.Jier. 
brother-in-law.  More  than  twenty  miles: 
out  in  the  mountains  a  teacher  .was  wanted. 
One  who  would  keep  house.  If  she  had 
children  to'  swell  the  attendance,  so  much 
the  better. 

All  I  knew  was  that  there. was  a  cabin, 
rent  free,  if  I  could  clean  it  up  and  make  it 
habitable,  wood  for  the  cutting  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  per  month.  After  the  dreadful 
uncertainties  of  the  last  two  years  fifty -five 
dollars  per  month  seemed  almost  fabulous... 
After  one  term  it  became  sixty,  and  so  re- 
mained for  four;  so  did  I  remain. 

The  cabin  was  in  a  little, canyon  and  very 
dirty,  but  soap  and  water,  white  wash  and 
some  cheap  wallpaper  transformed  it  in- 
side a  week  into  a  home.  I  can  never  for- 
get that  first  night  in  Homestead  Canyon. 
I  would  not  let  myself  think  of  the  future 
until  I  had  made  down.  beds,  and  got  all 
hands  to  sleep.  Then  I  sat  down  alone  be- 
side the  fire  over  which  I  had  cooked 
supper  and  had  a  funeral.  I  buried  forever 
all  the  hopes  and  plans  I  had  made  for  my 
children  and  myself  and  husband.  I  cut 
loose  all  cords  to  the  past.  I  planned  no 
future.  I  resolved  to  live  absolutely  and  only . 
in  the  present  until  I  was  rested  in  soul  and 
body.  Lastly  I  placed  on  the  pyre  the  girl,- 
the  young  woman  and  myself  as  I  had  been. 
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There  were  no  flowers  and  only  one  mourn- 
er. The  coyotes  furnished  the  music.  After 
some  hours  the  one  mourner  "rose  up  and 
was  seen  no  more."  She  never  mourned  in 
public. 

My  schoolhouse  was  very  small  but  it 
held  the  thirteen  children  who  constituted 
the  school.  Most  of  them  came  several 
miles  on  foot.  Only  a  steep  bridle  trail  led 
to  the  canyon  aside  from  the  abandoned, 
slithering  road  that  I  had  to  drive  over,  and 
none  of  the  children  came  from  that  end  of 
the  district,  which,  by  the  way,  was  twenty- 
five  long'  and  as  wide  as  you  pleased. 

But  those  children!  They  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  books  whatever.  Aside  from  my 
own,  their  minds  were  open  to  my  efforts. 
One  boy  was  ten,  one  eight.  The  others 
ranged  from  five  to  perhaps  twelve  years. 
They  knew  every  sign  of  the  wild  life  roving 
there,  knew  by  a  track  when  and  what 
vehicle  had  passed,  knew  just  what  animals 
had  passed  over  the  trail  in  the  night,  knew 
which  ones  had  drunk  at  the  spring  and  how 
many.  School  was  paradise,  and  like 
sponges,  they  absorbed  book  lore.  No  one 
was  tardy,  no  one  stayed  at  home  unless 
under  compulsion,  and  that  little  school  will 
always  be  to  me  proof  that  children  who 
live  and  observe,  whom  necessity  compels 
to  fashion  tools  and  toys,  who  do  not  enter 
school  until  eight  or  even  ten  years  of  age, 
have  vastly  the  advantage  over  those  little 
creatures  fussed  over,  and  over-burdened 
with  toys  but  sent  to  school  at  six  years  of 
age. 

One  day  I  referred  to  God.  A  ten-year- 
old  boy,  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  I  have 
ever  had  in  all  my  years  of  teaching,  looked 
at  me  with  wide  eyes  and  said :  "God,  who 
is  he?"  Investigation  showed  these  moun- 
tain children  to  be  as  absolutely  ignorant  of 
God  as  anyone  in  "Darkest  India"  or  dear 
Africa.  I'm  not  preaching  "religion."  I  did 
not  then,  but  I  believe  in  Christianity,  and 
no  life  guided,  ever  so  little,  by  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  Christ  but  is  vastly  the 
gainer.  So  I  started  a  Sunday  School  for 
one  hour  a  week.  I  had  a  Bible  and  nothing 
else  but  a  fund  of  stories,  all  of  the  dear  old 
hymns  our  mothers  sang  to  us,  and  wise 
mothers  still  sing  to  their -babies  in  their 
arms  and  about  their  knees.  That  Sunday 
School  had  no  grades,  no  rewards  of  merit, 
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nothing  much,  but  it  was  a  "ripping"  suc- 
cess. Nobody  ever  absent  after  he  joined 
and  my  one  hour  sometimes  stretched  to  one 
and  a  half.  I  got  so  tired  without  even  one 
free  day  from  the  children  that  I  suggested 
dropping  the  Sunday  School  for  a  few 
months.  I  noticed  a  group  of  children  talk- 
ing at  recess.  Soon  they  came  trooping  in. 
Will,  with  his  old  felt  hat  snatched  off  at  the 
door,  was  spokesman.  "Say,  teacher,  can't 
we  just  have  fifteen  minutes  to  eat  our  lunch 
Friday  noons  an'  then  have  Sunday  School 
the  rest  of  the  noon  ?"  The  Sunday  School 
went  on  as  per  request.  Today  Will  is  a 
bright  young  surveyor  and  out  of  that  little 
mountain  school  have  gone  some  very  bright 
boys  and  girls  or  young  men  and  women. 
I  don't  say  the  Sunday  School  did  it,  but  I 
do  believe  it  helped  to  set  their  feet  on  the 
right  road.  No  theology  was  taught.  The 
Golden  Rule  was  the  pivot  and  clean  souls 
in  clean  bodies  emphasized.  Can't  every 
teacher  do  that  for  her  pupils?  Most  try  it 
anyway.  Let  young  teachers  who  go  to 
these  outlying  districts  remember  "that  they 
are  often  a  revelation  of  "a  new  life  and  a 
new  body"  to  those  little  eager  creatures 
who  come  miles  maybe  to  be  influenced  by 
them. 

I  found  much  kindness  among  my  pa- 
trons. Many  a  nice  bit  of  venison  and  tasty 
quail  came  to  me.  In  fact,  we  shared  with 
each  other  in  many  things.  I  could  help 
take  care  of  the  sick  or  show  a  woman  how 
to  do  some  bit  of  dressmaking  in  return  for 
game  and  we  were  neighbors  in  a  pretty 
true  sense. 

I  dreaded  cutting  my  children  off  from 
the  advantages  of  populous  places,  but  to 
offset  that  I  taught  them  to  observe  closely 
all  the  wild  life,  to  watch  the  glorious  ef- 
fects of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  moon  light 
and  star  light  on  the  mountain  peaks  and 
they  escaped  knowledge  of  evil  that  soils 
and  does  no  good.  One  delight  was  to  go 
out,  all  of  us.  and  lie  on  the  hillside  at  twi- 


light or  early  evening  and  "listen  to  the 
night  sounds,"  and  how  many  they  were! 
Our  cabin  roof  was  so  steep  it  shed  a  good 
part  of  the  rain.  Sometimes  we  had  to  put 
the  oilcloth  from  the  table  on  one  bed,  and 
we  could  see  stars  through  it  on  clear 
nights  but  ventilation  was  perfect  at  any 
season.  Most  of  the  time  doors  and  win- 
dows were  wide  open  until  after  the  moun- 
tain lion  episode,  but  that  came  later.  The 
children  grew  strong  and  well.  At  last  I 
went  to  bed  and  also  to  sleep  and  never  was 
sleep  more  blessed.  I  had  to  wash,  sew  and 
cook,  nights  mostly,  because  Saturday  I 
made  trips  to  town,  twenty  miles  down  and 
twenty  back,  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 
I  knew  the  children  must  have  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  fresh  meat  at  least  that 
often.  Also  one  trip  came  a  sack  of  cow 
feed  and  the  next  a  sack  of  crushed  barley 
for  the  horse.  When  the  days  became  too 
short  I  had  to  occasionally  stay  in  town  over 
night.  Many  a  night  those  four  children 
stayed  alone.  The  nearest  neighbor  was 
at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  over  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain.  One  night  it  was 
pitch  dark  when  I  reached  the  last  canyon. 
The  road,  such  as  it  was,  slewed  around  the 
side  of  the  canyon  far  above  a  creek.  I 
noticed  my  faithful  horse  hesitating.  He 
trembled  and  I  thought  him  afraid  of  fall- 
ing off  the  mountain.  I  also  heard  a  con- 
tinual rustling  in  the  brush  and  a  snapping 
of  twigs.  I  tied  the  lines  to  the  whip  and 
taking  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  matches, 
I  got  out  and  walked  ahead  of  the  horse, 
tearing  and  twisting  my  papers  into  torches 
and  lighting  them.  Nero  walked  with  his 
head  over  my  right  shoulder,  for  I  am  only 
five  feet  tall,  so  it  was  possible.  In  this  way 
we  went  for  about  two  miles  perhaps.  At 
last  I  opened  the  gate  into  Homestead  Can- 
yon. The  horse  shot  through.  All  at  once 
I  was  afraid.  I  sprang  into  the  buggy, 
crouched  down  in  front  and  said  "Go,"  and 
he  went — through  the  creek,  through  brush, 
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straight  for  the  light  shining  out  from  the 
cabin  windows.     There  he  stood  trembling 
and  when  unharnessed  refused  to  go  to  the 
barn.     It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  at  last 
got  inside  the  cabin.     The  next   day   I   re- 
lated to  a  man  my  horse's  queer  actions  of 
the  night  before.  His  face  paled  and  he  said  : 
"Never    come    through    that    canyon    again 
after  dark."     I  insisted  on  the  why  and  he 
replied:  "Nero  was  raised   right  here.     He 
knew   a   mountain   lion   was   following  you. 
Your  torches  probably  saved  you."     A  big- 
male  lion  was  killed  not  far  from  there  the 
following  week,  and  it  was  a  common  thing 
to   lose   yearlings,    colts   and   young   horses 
all  through  those  mountains.     Once  I  saw  a 
lion  jumping  at  the  throat  of  a  young  steer 
vhile  the  rest  of  the  herd  ran  terror-stricken 
ip  the     mountain     side.     This     was     while 
crossing  the  flat  by  the  old  sheep  camp.  My 
irelve-year-old  daughter  used  to  relieve  me 
of  those  trips  to  town  after  this  when  the 
days  were  too  short  for  a  return  .trip  before 
dark   as   she   could   remain   over   night   and 
take   two   days  for  the   trip.     For   eighteen 
months  we  lived  in  Homestead  Canyon,  then 
a  school  room  was  fixed  up  about  three  miles 
over  the  range  nearer  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  I  moved  into  another  cabin  known 
throughout  the  hills  as  the  "Long  House" 
as  it  was  a  string  of  rooms  perched  upon  a 
hillside,  but  far  more  accessible  than  Home- 
stead Canyon.     The  first  winter  in  the  hills 
a  great  storm  and  rise  of  the  streams  kept 
us  from    getting    out    or    into    town   for  a 
month.    My  husband  was  very  sick,  also  one 
of  the  children.     No  phone,  even  if  we  had 
had  one,  could  have  helped  bring  a  doctor, 
for  the  creek  was  impassable.     Not  anyone 
who  lived  there  dared  even  try  to  swim  a 
horse  across.     Food  ran  low,  very  low,  and 
the  situation  was  pretty  bad  when  at  last 
we  could  ford  the  creek. 

Once  I  left  town  for  home  in  a  pouring 
rain.  Friends  protested  but  I  knew  if  I  did 
not  cross  that  creek  within  a  few  hours  I 
could  not  for  perhaps  two  weeks.  When 
I  reached  the  creek  it  was  roaring  along, 
a  yellow  foam-covered  torrent,  sweeping 
trees  and  branches  before  it.  Nero  looked 
back  and  whinnied.  I  urged  him  in  with 
word  and  whip.  He  plunged  in  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  sailing  down  stream.  The 
wonderful  horse,  however,  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do.  I  had  sense  enough  to  sit  still 
and  was  conscious  that  the  heavily-laden 
buggy  kept  its  balance,  though  being  towed 
by  the  horse.  At  last  Nero  scrambeld  out 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  ford. 
We  had  to  cross  the  same  creek  again  a 
little  further  on  but  the  banks  were  lower, 
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the  stream  wider  and  we  got  through  with- 
out swimming,  I  think.  I  dripped  so  badly 
I  had  to  have  dry  clothing  handed  out  to  the 
wood  shed,  and  when  I  was  safely  beside 
the  stone  fireplace  I  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  said  "God  takes  care  of  fools  and 
children." 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We 
were  all  in  fair  health,  aside  from  the  father. 
It  took  years  to  even  partly  restore  him  to 
his  former  self;  the  children  far  better  than 
they  had  been  when  we  left  for  the  hills. 
There  was  the  purest  mountain  air  to 
breathe,  sound  sleep  at  night,  plenty  of 
plain  food,  including  milk,  butter,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Enough  clothing  for  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  To  be  sure,  that  was  of  the 
simplest  but  only  the  simplest  was  required. 
The  younger  children  ran  barefooted  nine 
months  out  of  the  year  but  it  improved  their 
health  and  didn't  "spoil  the  shape"  of  their 
feet.  Once  the  youngest  girl  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  She  was  about 
seven.  The  next  one  to  her  took  her  in 
hand  for  her  extravagance.  "Marian,  what 
are  you  wearing  your  new  shoes  for? 
Don't  you  know  that  if  you  make  a  hole  in 
them  mamma  will  have  to  buy  you  another 
pair,  but  if  you  get  a  hole  in  your  foot  God 
will  make  the  skin  grow  again  for  nothing?" 

Well,  I  soon  realized  that  I  could  save 
a  part  of  my  small  salary,  so  a  bank  account 
was  started.  In  two  years  I  had  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  bank.  I  had  taught  seven- 
teen and  half  months,  the  first  four  at  fifty- 
five  dollars  per  month,  the  rest  at  sixty.  My 
husband  had  been  able  to  earn  only  a  very, 
very  little,  probably  not  over  one  hundred 
dollars  at  most.  The  oldest  child  had  been 
ready  for  high  school  for  a  year  and  she 
must  go.  A  daring  plan  resulted  after  ten 
years  of  continued  effort  in  our  owning  a 
little  home  again. 

I  was  offered  three  acres  of  land  near  our 
county  seat  if  I  would  build  a  house  to  cost 
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not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  within  a 
given  time  and  sell  off  for  the  owner  twenty- 
four  more  acres  at  $100  and  $150  per  acre, 
I  to  pay  $100  cash  for  my  land. 

I  took  the  offer  and  became  a  real  estate 
agent  along  with  my  other  vocations,  but  I 
sold  the  land  within  a  year  in  lots  of  a  few 
acres  each. 

A  man  in  San  Jose,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
until  the  day  before  he  offered  me  the  loan 
but  who  was  a  devout  Presbyterian,  rich, 
and  much  interested  in  churches,  and  who 
knew  of  a  certain  thing  I  had  carried 
through  on  behalf  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  boom  town  where  I  went  as  a  bride, 
learning  of  my  project,  came  to  me  and  of- 
fered me  a  loan,  saying:  "I  can  do  better  by 
you  than  a  bank  will  do."  Eventually  I 
borrowed  $800  of  him  and  the  home  was 
built.  There  the  father  lived  with  the  oldest 
daughter  and  as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for 
high  school  the  others  lived  the  entire  time 
at  home ;  until  they  were  they  came  to  school 
to  me,  for  I  made  it  a  point  to  keep  to  the 
outlying  districts  for  a  number  of  years 
where  I  could  teach,  keep  the  younger  child- 
ren with  me  and  so  not  be  entirely  separated 
from  my  family.  Our  vacations  were  always 
spent  in  the  little  house  that  stood  for  so 
much  to  us  all.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
I  left  my  beloved  mountain  school ;  poison 
oak  drove  me  out,  and  went  thirty-five  miles 
from  home  to  another.  There  the  people  had 
quarreled  about  which  side  of  the  river  the 
schoolhouse  should  be  on  and  compromised 
by  building  it  on  an  island,  so  when  the 
winter  rains  swelled  the  river  all  parties  had 
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to  ford  the  river.  My  boy,  then  about  nine 
years  oldj  used  to  "ferry"  us  over.  First  he 
took  Ins  sister  across, . then  returned  for  me 
( )ur  "ferry"  was  a  gentle  little  horse.  Nero, 
mountain-bred  and  a  jewel  there,  refused  to 
be  en  good  terms  with  bicycles,  automobiles 
and  such  like  and  had  to  be  parted  with, 
much  to  our  regret  and  his.  People  used  to 
ask  me  why  I  didn't  try  to  get  a  school 
neater  town.  1  always  replied:  "Because  I 
can  save  mure,  live  more  in  accordance  with 
my  circumstances  and  1  think  I'm  doing  well 
for  myself  and  for  the  children  1  teach." 
There  are  plent\  of  teachers  for  the  "nice" 
school,  M\  own  haul  times  had  taught  me 
the  value  of  many-  things.  1  realized  that  1 
was  of  mure  value  in  many  respects  In  child- 
ren whose  poverty,  whose  coarse  surround- 
ings, had  robbed  them  of  so  much  the  child- 
ren in  "nice"  schools  had,  than  some  young 
girl  who  could  not  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
children  or  the  people  as  I  could.  The  money 
part  was  about  the  same  and  over  and  above 
that  1  had  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  I  could  and  did  give  a  good  deal  of 
niyself  to  little  children  who  needed  not 
only  a  teacher  but  a  mother.  I  could  make 
them  feel  that  bare  feet  and  patches  were 
perfectly  respectable.  That  it  is  the  fellow 
inside  the  clothes  that  is  the  real  thing.  I 
could  touch  upon  moral  questions  as  a  girl 
teacher  could  not.  If  there  were  a  dirty  boy,  a 
"bad"  boy  to  handle.  I  could  just  say  to  my- 
self: "Now  if  he  were  my  son,"  and  the  boy 
and  I  came  to  a  comfortable  understanding. 
I  think  one  of  the  dearest  things  1  have  to 
remember  occurred  last  winter.  I  had  a 
boy  of  ten.  a  Portuguese  boy,  who  entered 
from  another  school,  said  to  be  a  "terror." 
Well,  it  did  look  so  for  a  while  but  things 
were  coming  round.  I  saw  the  other  side 
of  the  boy  and  was  perfectly  sanguine. 

One  day  his  class  was  reading  "The 
Necklace  of  Truth."  I  was  emphasizing, 
heart  and  soul,  the  value  of  truth.  Frank 
stood  with  his  book  shielding  his  lips,  his 
beautiful  blue  eyes  looking  straight  into 
mine.  Up  Hew  his  hand  with  the  moving 
wiggle  all  teachers  know  and  not  waiting 
for  the  nod  of  permission,  he  burst  out  with: 
"I  like  bald-headed  teachers."  "What. 
Frank?"  "I  like  bald-headed  teachers, 
teachers  with  hair  like  you  got.  They're 
good  to  fellers.  They  don't  just  lick."  "Oh," 
von  mean,  you  like  teachers  with  gray 
hair:"  "Well,  anyway  with  hair  like  you 
got."  Now.  little  .Miss  Pretty,  with  all  your 
glossy  hair,  I  wouldn't  sell  you  that  heart- 
felt compliment  for  any  money.  My  hair  is 
pretty  gray,  but  you  see,  I've  kept  my  heart 
young  enough  to  get  right  down  to  a  boy 
whose  heart  is  like  his  body,  only  ten  years 
old.  To  be  sure,  I've  had  some  fine  "jobs" 
in  the  last  few  years,  one  hundred  dollar 
a  month  "jobs"  but  I  cut  it  and  went  back  to 
finish  my  career  as  teacher  in  a  little  OUt-of- 
the-way  valley,  for  I'm  going  to  quit.  My 
daughters  are  all  teaching,  the  boy  in  his 
last  year  of  high  school  and  earning  more 
than  his  books  and  clothes,  and  while  I  know 
I'm  still  good  for  many  things — "the  spirit 
is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  I'm  going 
to  quit.  1  hate  to.  I  don't  know  who  will 
be  willing  to  take  the  gunny  sacks  of  decent 


I  see  needing  it.  In  fact,  not  very  many  could 
old  clothing  I  nestle  up  for  the  little  chaps 
give  it  as  I  can,  first  taking  away  the  sting 
by  telling  them  that  I  know  just  exactly  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  things  enough  for  everybody 
and  then  you  must  just  manage  to  give  the 
things  so  the  other  fellows  don't  know  about 
it.  It's  lots  easier  to  wear  a  coat  that  doesn't 
fit  very  well  if  the  others  just  supposed  it's 
one  someone  in  the  family  outgrew.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  thought  I  was  bankrupt.  Today 
1  consider  myself  one  of  the  rich  women, 
almost  opulent.  Not  in  cash  or  in  a  bank  ac- 
count, Fve  got  neither,  but  what  a  wealth 
of  memories,  what  gratification  at  trials 
overcome.  I  have  four  children  of  my  very 
own  that  are  all  I  could  ask  them  to  be,  and 
I  have  many  and  many  a  one  who,  like 
Frank,  learned  to  like  "bald-headed  teach- 
ers" or  "anyway,  teachers  with  hair  like  you 
got."  If  I  get  soul-sick  of  just  homekeep- 
ing  I'm  going  back  to  schoolteaching.  Out 
in  the  hills  or  off  somewhere,  where  I'm 
worth  more  than  just  the  salary.  -I  mean 
where  I  can  feel  that  a  "bald-headed"  teach- 
er can  fill  the  bill  better  than  a  sweet,  pretty 
girl  who,  to  save  her  soul,  can't  help  long- 
ing for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  that  are 
served  only  where  railroads,  telephones  and 
"good  times"  grow.  I  sympathize  with  the 
girl  but  I  maintain  that  "bald-headed" 
teachers  have  their  place  and  render  service 
that  only  such  can  render,  and  that's  worth 
all  they  get,  dollar  for  dollar,  besides. 

As  a  sort  of  postscript,  I  want  to  add  that 
while  I  used  every  opportunity  in  these  se- 
cluded places  to  add  to  my  school  teaching 
the  morals  and  "manners"  of  the  higher 
grades  of  humanity,  even  going  so  far  in  one 
instance,  as  to  take  a  little  girl  home  to  stay 
all  night  and  when  she  looked  longingly  at 
my  little  ones  getting  into  a  big  zinc  tub, 
wash  tub,  I  cordially  invited  her  to  get  ready 
for  a  bath  too.  She  surely  needed  it  and  I 
put  her  into  a  little,  clean,  white  gown  to 
sleep  and  washed  out  her  own  very  dirty 
little  shirt.  I  did  not  neglect  the  book  part. 
I  followed  the  "course  of  study"  if  it  seemed 
reasonable.  If  it  did  not  I  used  my  wits. 
1  always  considered  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  his  future  first.  Usually  I  cleaned  up 
everything  on  the  slate  or  "course  of  study" 
and  my  pupils  made  grades  with  the  best 
of  them.  If  I  had  a  set  of  children  using  at 
home  a  foreign  language,  children  that  I 
positively  knew  would  never  go  even 
through   the   entire  eight  grades   of  a  com- 


mon school,  I  thoroughly  taught  the  use  of 
English  by  writing  and  rewriting,  by  cor- 
recting oral  speech,  etc.,  and  I  said  very  little 
about  rules  of  grammar.  I  taught  them  to 
read  and  urged  them  to  read  papers,  books 
and  magazines  and  to  use  well  such  arith- 
metic as  ordinary  business  required.  For  my 
own  children  I  had  one  or  two  first-class 
magazines.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  those 
little  essentials  of  table  manners  that,  like 
fashions  in  dress,  change,  I  resorted  to  the 
best  magazines  I  could  find  on  the  subjects 
and  we  practiced  them  at  least  once  a  week, 
at  Sunday  dinner,  about  the  only  day  in  the 
week  that  we  could  really  have  the  time  re- 
quired. In  this  way  my  children  came  out 
of  the  hills  equal  in  manners  to  the  carefully 
raised  children  of  the  towns.  ■  So  far  as  I 
can  judge  now,  we  lost  nothing  really  worth 
while  during  those  "lean  years"  and  we 
gained  much  Self :  Self-dependence,  self- 
reliance,  courage,  an  ability  to  deal  with  any 
situation  and  a  strong  family  bond  of  af- 
fection. Selfishness  was  wiped  out  if  it 
existed.  We  sacrified  the  present  for  the 
future.  The  future  is  now  the  present  and 
it  looks  reasonably  fair  and  bright. 
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STATE  TEXT  BOOKS 
By  Edward  Hyatt 

The  schools  of  California  are  only  re- 
quiring one-third  as  many  free  text  books 
for  next  year  as  for  last  year. 

Demands  have  already  come  in  from  2,200 
schools  out  of  about  4,000,  and  since  these 
include  all  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  it 
represents  much  more  than  half  the  total. 
A  remarkable  decrease  in  the  demand  is 
shown. 

Thus,  San  Francisco  orders  47,730  books 
this   year   as   against   127,349   for   the   same 

I  period  last  year,  Los  Angeles  41,643  this 
year,  124,253  last  year,  Long  Beach  4,950 
this  year,  12,175  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  two-thirds  in  each  instance.  San 
Diego  orders  3,74 1  this  year,  which  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  last  year's  demand  of  21,- 
283;  and  Pasadena  calls  for  4,775  books  this 
year,  about  one-fifth  of  the  23,050  needed 
last  year. 

It  was  natural  that  a  heavy  call  for  books 
should  be  made  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
system.  The  schools  had  to  be  stocked  up. 
It  was  not  sure  that  the  State  would  be 
able  to  meet  this  emergency  at  all.  The 
legislature  appropriated  half  a  million  dol- 
'  lars,  expecting  it  to  be  mostly  consumed  in 
this  original  stocking-up  process.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  enterprise  hardlv  dared  speak 
above  a  whisper.  The  result,  however,  is 
reassuring.  Only  half  the  fund  has  been 
expended  and  the  needs  for  the  second  year 
are  very  greatly  reduced. 

The  California  free  text  book  plan  is  an 
undoubted  success  and  the  State  will  never 
recede  from  it.  While  a  new  project  of 
such  magnitude  must  be  marked  by  an  oc- 
casional small  mistake  or  misunderstand- 
ing now  and  then,  it  is  good  to  find  the 
general  plan  working  out  according  to 
schedule,  and  to  find  that  the  school  people 
of  the  State,  the  many  thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  trustees,  may  be  trusted  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  making  it  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. 

The  individual  school  district  is  the  unit 
in  distributing  free  books.  The  principal  of 
the  school  makes  out  a  requisition  for  the 
books  needed.  This  is  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  district  clerk  and  by  the 
county  superintendent,  to  ensure  a  just  and 
reasonable  demand.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent questions  and  requires  explanations  in 
case  requisitions  appear  excessive.     Teach- 


ers and  all  other  officers  are  enjoined  to  use 
all  the  care  and  moderation  in  ordering  State 
books  that  would  be  used  if  the  parents 
were  buying'  them.  Every  order  and  every 
book  contains  an  appeal  to  the  teacher  and 
to  the  pupil  for  co-operation  and  wise  care 
in  the  use  of  the  books  and  in  getting  full 
service  from  them. 

The  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

*     *     * 

A  NOTABLE  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD 

Reginald  Heber  Webster  has  resigned  as 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools  to  devote 
himself  to  his  private  interests.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Webster  retires  from 
educational  work  at  a  time  when  he  is  best 
equipped  for  effective   service. 

He  was  born  in  Maiden,  Middlesex  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  June  23,  1857.  Attended 
private  and  public  schools  of  Stockton, 
California,  and  Maiden,  Mass.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  June  6, 
1877;  Degree  A.  B.  (two  honors).  Given 
degree  A.  M.  by  regents  in  June,  1882. 

Certificated  to  teach  on  examination 
September,  1877,  State  first  grade  certificate, 
rank  1,  number  examined  210.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  secured  on  examination  a  general 
high  school  certificate  and  special  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

Elected  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the 
San  Francisco  school  department,  December 
26,  1877.  Commenced  to  teach  January  2, 
1878,  being  assigned  to  class  taught  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Prag,  Girls'  High  School,  on  Market 
and  Seventh  streets ;  thence  after  two  days 
to  Boys'  High  School  where  he  remained 
three  months. 

Taught  as  a  substitute  in  all  grades  of  the 
department,  including  vice-principal  of  the 
Lincoln  grammar  school  four  months,  and 
as  principal  of  South  End  school,  now  Por- 
tola,  to  which  position  was  elected  August 
20,  1880.  August  21,  1881,  was  elected  on 
the  fifteenth  ballot  as  teacher  in  Boys'  High 
School,  Messrs.  Hay,  McDonald  and  Sturges 
being  the  other  candidates.  Was  vice- 
principal  of  Boys'  (now  Lowell)  High 
School  1886  to  1888.  Transferred  by  my 
request  to  Commercial  High  School,   1888. 

Was  nominated  by  Republican  convention 
September,  1896,  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  was  elected  November  3,  plur- 
ality 4,  888,  being  one  of  two  Republicans 
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elected  that  year.  Renominated  by  acclama- 
tion 1898,  in  Republican  convention  and 
elected  by  plurality  of  10,923,  receiving  the 
highest  vote  polled  on  the  ballot,  29,473. 
Served  as  superintendent  until  January, 
1903.  Renominated  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Republican  convention  but  defeated  by 
combination  of  the  Democratic  and  I'nion 
Labor  parties. 

Established  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Jordan  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  in  1903  and 
remained  its  president  until  1911.  On  Febru- 
arv  6,  IMOfi.  was  appointed  a  deputy  super- 
intendent of  schools  by  Alfred  Roncovieri, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

CALIFORNIA'S  JOINT  DISTRICTS 

Among  the  various  new  features  in  Cali- 
fornia's educational  progress  none  promise 
more  definite  and  vital  results  than  the 
joint  supervision  which  has  had  some  emi- 
nently qualifying  demonstrations.  In  Reed- 
ley,  Fresno  county,  H.  N.  Caldwell  has  been 
allowed  to  make  a  demonstration  that  is 
sure  to  have  far-reaching  influence  in  the 
State. 

Reedley  has  a  good  high  and  elementary 
school  plant,  quite  up-to-date.  In  the  agri- 
cultural district  outlying  are  ten  one-room 
rural  schools  of  respectable  size.  The  lo- 
cations are  such  as  not  to  encourage  con- 
solidation as  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

These  ten  rural  schools  with  the  Reedley 
school  have  united  in  a  "Joint  District"  with 
Mr.  Caldwell  as  superintendent  or  principal. 
He  has  very  large  powers  and  his  influence 
is  dominant  in  all  school  matters  with  all  the 
schools. 

He  already  has  a  music  teacher  for  this 
joint  district,  who  goes  to  each  school  each 
week,  and  is  able  to  do  so  with  great  com- 
fort and  ease. 

Also,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  arranged  for  the 
pupils  of  these  outlying  schools  to  come 
into  Reedley  and  take  manual  work. 

This  joint  district  scheme  gives  the  one- 
room  schools  many  advantages  never  before 
enjoyed,  and  this  without     any  social   up- 


heaval, without  appreciable  added  expense, 
and   with  no  arousing  of  antagonism. 

In  Marin  county.  Wade  T.  Thomas  has  a 
joint  district  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Reedley — we  suspect  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  say  that  the  Reedley  district  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  this  in  Marin  county — with 
San  Anselmo  and  neighboring  one-room  dis- 
tricts. 

In  several  other  instances  there  are  joint 
districts  for  the  teaching  of  music  as  in.  the 
case  of  Clovis  and  neighboring  districts 
where  John  Henry  Lyons  teaches  music 
each  week  in  each  school. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  California  will  feature  this  joint  dis- 
trict plan  to  the  great  advantage  of  one- 
room  schools.  The  new  State  Commission- 
ership  of  Elementary  Education  makes  pos- 
sible national  leadership  in  this  phase  of 
rural  school  progress. 
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Governor 

Helen  K.  Williams  has  been  given  endorse- 
ments of  many  clubs  and  newspapers  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. She  is  a  representative  woman, 
and  is  in  favor  of  liberal  teachers'  pensions,  lib- 
eral school  appropriations,  and  represents  the 
woman's  cause.  Resident  of  California  for  29 
years;  educated  in   public  schools  and  University 
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of  California;  identified  with  cause  of  suffrage 
since  1903;  state  secretary  of  Club  Womne's 
Franchise  League  of  California;  aided  in  secur- 
ing passage  of  Mothers'  Pension  Bill  and  Suff- 
rage Amendment;  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Woman  Citizen.  To  the  most  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  all. 

POLITICAL  INFORMATION 

The  following  are  the  active  candidates  for 
Governor:  Republican — Keesling,  Belshaw,  Ral- 
ston and  Fredericks. 

Candidates  for  Superintendent  of  Schools  are 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego,  A.  J.  Cloud  of 
San  Francisco,  Allison  Ware  of  Chico,  Edward 
Hyatt,  the  present  incumbent  whose  platform  is 
itiblislied     elsewhere,      Mrs.    N.    E.    Davidson    of 

ings    county,    and      Miss      Margaret      More    oC 

Sonoma. 

*  *     * 

The  primary  election  for  Senator  will  occur 
on  August  25th. 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk  spoke  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  recently  upon  educational  problems. 
He  developed  in  a  clean  and  definite  manner 
how  our  educational  theories  are  based  on  be- 
lief and  not  upon  fact.  The  address  was  power- 
ful in   its  logic  and  exquisite  in  diction. 

*  *     * 

Mark  Keppel,  the  superintendent  of  Los  An- 
geles, under  the  charter  of  Los  Angeles  will  not 
have  to  be  re-elected,  and  holds  his  office  during 
good  behavior. 

*  *     * 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  bitter  contest  on 
for  the  office  of  city  and  county  superintendent 
between  James  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Poly- 
lechnical  High  School  and  deputy  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  Supt.  Alfred  Roncovieri,  the 
present  incumbent. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California,  is  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  the  type 
of  man  who  believes   in   sane  and   sure   progress. 

*  *     * 

The  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
indicate  that  Francis  V.  Keesling  is  in  the  lead 
for  Governor,  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  for  Sen- 
ator, and  the  final  race  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  between  Edward 
Hyatt,  the  incumbent,  and  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of 
San  Diego. 


HON.   SAMUEL   M.   SHORTRIDGE 

The    ideal    candidate    for    U.    S.    Senator 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Samuel  M.  Short- 
ridge will  secure  the  nomination  for  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator. He  is  the  ideal  candidate  The  editor  of 
this  journal  has  known  him  for  thirty  years,  as 
teacher,  lawyer,  citizen,  statesman.  He  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  public  welfare.  He  has  been 
the  guide  of  the  Republican  party.  His  services 
have  ever  been  to  keep  it  worthy  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  Blaine  and  McKinley.  No  of- 
fice, no  fee,  ever  appealed  to  him.  With  self- 
sacrifice  he  has  abided  his  time.  The  Republican 
party  now  calls  him  to  be  California's  leader  in 
the  nation's  senate.  The  people,  without  regard 
to  class,  will  vote  for  him.  He  was  first  in  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage.  He  has  always  been 
for  the  highest  type  of  public  service,  protection, 
progress  and  prosperity. 

*  *     * 

W.  G.  Hartranft  of  the  Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Areata,  Humboldt  county,  and  donated  the 
proceeds  to  the  school.  Mr.  Hartranft  also  ad- 
dressed the  big  educational  meeting  at  Reno 
during  the  past  month. 

*  *     * 

"The  Fundamental  Basis  of  Nutrition,"  by 
Graham  Lusk;  published  by  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticutt;  price,  SO  cents. 
A  lecture  on  the  principals  of  nutrition,  as  de- 
livered in  November,  1913,  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  It  is  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  actual  needs  of  the  human  body  for 
maintenance  of  life  and  efficiency,  and  presents 
many  practical  means  that  would  strike  at  the 
high  cost  of  living,  while  enhancing  the  vitality 
and   health   of  the   people. 
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"The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World' 


Marvelous    Scenic    Attractions    seen    from    the    car 
window    without   extra   expense   for   side   trips. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY 

THROUGH  STANDARD  AND  TOURIST 
SLEEPERS.  OBSERVATION  CARS.  DINING 
CARS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.  STEAM  HEAT. 
DAY      COACHES. 


AH  Trains  Electric  Lighted 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

COMFORT  SERVICE  SCENERY 

WESTERN  PACIFIC, 
DENVER  &PIO  fiRATOE; 

The  Transcontinental  Scenicway 

TICKET  OFFICES : 

665    Market    Street,    Palace    Hotel; 

Market    Street   Ferry    Depot; 

1326   Broadway,    Oakland 


"AT    THE    PLAZA" 

Barbara  Worth 
Hotel 

SAN    DIEGO,    CAL. 

Broadway,    bet.    3rd    and    4th 

Management 
W.    A.    LANE   and   D.    R.    LANE 

A  ROOM  WITH  A  BATH  FOR 
A  DOLLAR 

A    few    at    Half    the    Price,    and    up,    with    Privilege 

of   Detached    Bath 

Rates    Named    are    for    One    in    a    Room 

A   Hotel   for    Your   Wife, 
Your    Mother,    Your    Sister    and 

YOURSELF 

The  House  of  Unusual  Excellence 
No  matter  how  particular  you  are — nor 
how  much  you  pay — you  cannot  get  better 
hotel  accommodations  than  this  hotel  pro- 
vides— unless  you  consider  necessary  a 
larger  building,  marble  entrances  and  of- 
fices, combined  with  general  extravagance 
„nd    ostentation. 

BARBARA  WORTH  HOTEL 

"At  the  Plaza"  San  Diego,   Cal. 

Telephone    Main    5092 


Learn  Bookkeeping 


YOU'LL  never   REGRET  IT! 

SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

412-420    HEWES    BLDG..    995    MARKET    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

3y  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School.  San  Francisco 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain    35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Coimetiqnes     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.        (Two    Doors    North) 


The    Best    of    All    Methods— Old   and    New 


This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Education  Notes 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  ex-State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  is  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  in  perfect  condition  of  mental 
and  physical  health,  lie  can  be  seen  walk- 
ing along  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  with 
head  erect,  keeping  step,  and  showing  al- 
most as  much  vigor  as  twenty  years  ago 
when   he   served   the   people   at   Sacramento. 

Hon.  Will  A.  Dower,  who  is  well  known 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State  on  account  of 
his  efficient  services  in  their  behalf  when  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  is  a  candidate 
for  superior  judge  of  Calaveras  county. 
sk      $p      "fy 

The  Humboldt  State  Normal  School,  Ar- 
eata, has  enrolled  over  130  students.  Prin- 
cipal Van  Matre  has  the  school  well  organ- 
ized, and  is  making  every  effort  to  establish 
a  normal  school  on  approved  modern  lines. 

Mrs.  Florence  Barnes,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  Sonoma  county,  has  no  oppo- 
sition for  re-election  to  her  present  position. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduates  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  manual  arts  and  home 
economics,  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs.  Ednah  A. 
Rich  presided. 

*  *     * 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Oakland,  on 
recommendation  of  Supt.  Barker,  has  cre- 
ated a  bureau  of  information,  statistics  and 
educational  research.  Wilford  E.  Talbert 
has  been  appointed  director. 

Some  of  the  topics  already  contemplated 
as  subjects  for  circulars  to  be  issued  in  the 
near  future  and  which  will  be  typical  of 
tin isc  to  follow  as  follows: 

1.  Attendance  and  promotion  statistics 
for  the  past  year,  with  interpretations  and 
comparisons  showing  growth. 

_'.  The  cost  of  education,  by  schools,  per 
pupil,  and  for  the  several  school  purposes. 

3.  The  new  University  School. 

4.  The  new  Technical  High  School. 

5.  Vocational  education  in  the  city  of 
<  lakland  and  elsewhere. 

6.  Oakland's  school  buildings. 

7.  The  Intermediate  School. 

8.  The  new  Departmental  Grammar 
Schools. 

Miss  Ednah  As  Rich  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  In- 
dian Service  Institute  at  Riverside,  Cal. 

*  *     * 

Commissioner  of  Industrial  Education, 
Mr.  Snyder  gave  an  address  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics 
on  June  19th.  He  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  work  of  the  school. 

Miss  Ednah  Rich,  president  of  the  State: 
Normal  School,  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics,  has  returned  from  an  educational 
tour  of  the  East.  The  Summer  Session  of 
the  Normal  School  is  now  open.  Tt  is  a 
success  both  in  rttendance  and  in  the  not- 


able faculty  of  teachers  including  such  men 

as  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  Dr.  Howard  Elliott  and 

Mrs.   Mary  Woolman.  The  fall  term  opens 

August  31. 

*     *     * 

Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  was  otherwise 
greatly  honored  by  the  convention  at  Min- 
neapolis. 


The  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  voted  to 
hold  the  1915  meeting  in  Oakland. 

*  *     * 

A  NOVEL  PLAN 

Supt.  D.  T.  Bateman  of  Santa  Clara  in- 
stituted a  novel  plan  to  encourage  the  care- 
ful reading  of  good  books.  He  sent  out  the 
following  notice  to  all  his  teachers  . 

"For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  careful 
reading  of  good  books  I  desire  to  give  a  di- 
ploma to  each  of  your  pupils  who,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  has  read  six  or  more  good 
library  books  during  the  school  year,- that  is 
from   September  to  the  following  June. 

"The  only  requirements  are  that  the 
teacher  must  know  that  the  pupil  has  care- 
fully read  the  books  and  that  the  teacher 
and  the  principal  or  vice-principal  must 
recommend  the  pupil  for  the  diploma. 

"Please  let  me  know  two  weeks  before 
your  school  closes,  or  earlier,  if  possible,  the 
names  of  the  successful  pupils.  I  will  eith- 
er bring  or  send  to  you  the  diplomas  filled 
in  with  all  but  the  name  of  the  teacher  and 
that  of  the  principal. 

"The  diplomas  should  be  given  out  with 
as  much  formality  as  is  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly impress  the  pupils  and  their  parents 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
achievement. 

"Any.  nice  little  school  function  with 
children  and  parents  present  will  be  entirely 
proper." 

*  *     * 

"  "Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea,"  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Carolyn  M.  Della-Chiesa;  edited  by 
John  W.  Davis;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,   New   York;   price  SO  cents. 


Funny  Moments 

'TWAS  EVER  THUS 

Folks  all  thought  Hank  was  a  fool. 
Never  knew  a  thing  in  school. 
Traded   jackknives   when   he   should 
Have  been  studyin'  up  good. 
Never   reached   the   seventh   grade, 
Folks  all  said  they  were  afraid 
Hank   would   pan   out  mighty  bad. 
Ignorance,   that  was   his   fad. 
Brother  Elmer,  he  was  bright. 
Studied  hard,  both  day  and  night. 
Took   the   honors   of   his   class. 
Ne'er  a  doubt  that  he  would  pass. 
Folks   viewed    Elmer    with    great    pride. 
He   had   all   the   great   men   tied. 
They  said  he  would  reach  the  top, 
Naught   on   earth   would  make  ■  him   stop. 
Somehow  things  seemed  to  go  wrong, 
Hank  grew  rich  ere  very  long. 
Owned  a  trust  and  proudly  sat 
In  the  senate,  calm  and  fat. 
Owned  three  autos  and  a  yacht. 
What  he  hankered  for  he  got. 
That's  what  happened  to  the   fool. 
Elmer?      Oh,    he's    teaching   school. 

— Brooklyn    Eagle. 
*     #     * 

LIKE  HIMSELF 

John  had  just  returned  from  college,  resplend- 
ent in  a  tight,  royal-blue  suit,  silk  hosiery,  a 
fancy  waistcoat  and  a  yellow  necktie.  He  en- 
tered the  room  where  his  father  was  reading. 
The  old  gentleman  looked  up  and  surveyed  his 
son.     The  longer  he   looked,   the  more   disgusted 


Telephone 

Douglas    1684 

Mrs.  BLACK 

LE 

REVO  CORSET  SHOP 

CORSETS 

413    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
133    GEARY    ST.                                  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Eames  Tricycle  Co 

gjj3 

(fSi) 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

*  4>     ML 

1714  Market  St. 

-^— '. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHASTA  REGION 

Upper  Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 

Hotels  in  Picturesque  Surroundings.     Cottages  with  Hotel  Service. 
Camps  with  Log  Cabins  and  Tents. 

Trout  Fishing 

In  Upper  Sacramento,  Pitt,  McCloud,  Klamath,  Williamson 
and  Sprague  Rivers. 

RESORTS: 

Shasta  Springs, -Lam oine,  Sims,  Siveet  Briar,  Castella.  Castle  Rock.  Castle  Crag, 
Dunsmuir,    Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Sisson,   McCloud, 
Klamath  Falls,  Pelican  Bay,  Eagle  Ridge,  Etc. 

Reduced  Round  Trip  Excursion  Fares. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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he  became.  "Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "you 
look   like   a   d —  fool!" 

Later  his  old  maiden  aunt,  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  came  in  and  greeted  the  boy  af- 
fectionately. "My  dear  John,"  she  said  attec- 
tionately,  "you  look  exactly  like  your  father  did 
25  years  ago  when   he   came  back  from   school!" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  with  a  smile  at  his  father, 
"so  dad  was  just  telling  me." 

A  PROBLEM  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Teacher — If   there    were    four   flies   on    a   table, 
and   I   killed   one,   how   many  would   be  left? 
Bright  Little   Boy — One;  the   dead  one! 

*  *     * 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  a  liquid  that 
will   not  freeze?"   asked   the   teacher. 

"Hot  water,"  piped  the  youngest  child  present. 

*  *     * 

Wife — I  read  the  other  day  that  the  giraffe 
has  a   tongue   18  inches  long. 

Husband — Well,  what  of  it;  are  you  jealous? 

*  *     * 

AN  EXPLANATION 

"Your  nephew  is  a  college  gradua-te,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,"    confessed    honest      Farmer      Hornbeak; 

"but,   in   justice   to   the   college,   I'll   own   up   that 

he  had  no  sense  beforehand." 


Book  Notes 


HIS   FATHER'S   SON 

Teacher    (in    the    grammar    class) — How   many 
articles   are  there? 
Isidor — Two. 
Teacher — Name  them. 
Isidor — Articles  that  sell  and  articles  that  don't. 

*  *      * 

"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  send  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  see  your  play,"  said  the  conservative 
man. 

"Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question?"  rejoined 
the   indignant   manager. 

"So  many  people  are  going  to  see  it.  I  was 
afraid   it  might   not  be   altogether  proper." 

*  *      * 

Some  one  who  was  at  work  on  a  Christian 
hymnal  for  the  Zulus  was  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  line,  "Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing," 
because  the  language  has  no  equivalent  either 
for  "dismiss"  or  "blessing."  The  nearest  he 
could  get  was,  "Lord,  kick  us  out  softly." 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co.. 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San   Francisco. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

BERKELEY,   2161    Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 

New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 

Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 

Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 

Denver,   Col.,   508   Colorado   Building 

Portland,     Ore.,    316    Journal     Bldg. 

"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder^ 

ful    record,    and    their   managers   are   men    of   integrity 

and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


"The  Blue  Bird  for  Children,"  by  Georgette 
Leblanc  (Madame  Maurice  Maeterlinck);  edited 
and  arranged  for  use  in  schools  by  Frederick 
Orville  Perkins;  published  by  Silver,  Burdette 
&  Company,  Boston;  price  68  cents. 

This  beautiful  story  has  been  rendered  by 
Georgette  Leblanc  from  the  original  play  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and  so  prepared  as  to  ap- 
peal not  only  to  children  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment, but  to  make  a  beautiful  piece  of  literature 
fit  for  use  in  the  schools.  "The  Blue  Bird"  is 
an  ancient  symbol  in  the  folk  lore  of  Lorraine 
and  stands  for  happiness.  As  an  imaginative 
writing  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  that  has 
been  yet  produced. 

"Commercial  Education  in  Germany,"  by  Fred- 
eric Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  the 
Macmillan    Company,    New   York;    price    $1.10. 

Germany's  advance  from  an  agricultural  na- 
tion to  an  industrial  nation  was  so  rapid  as  to 
center  upon  it  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  con- 
siderable envy  along  with  it.  The  reasons  for 
this  transformation  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
find;  on  the  contrary  they  are  quite  apparent.  The 
very  rapid  increase  in  her  population,  upon  her 
comparatively  small  area  forced  her  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commercial  industry.  Her  success  in  these 
channels  is  entirely  due  to  her  excellent  system 
of  vocational  and  commercial  schools.  The 
methods  and  points  of  excellence  of  this  educa- 
tion are  described  in  this  book  with  considerable 

detail. 

*  *     # 

"Rural  Life  and  Education,"  by  Ellwood  V. 
Cubberly,  professor  of  education,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  Eoston;  price,  $1.50. 

Professor  Cubberly  departs  a  little  from  the 
methods  and  expositions  of  contemporaneous 
writers  upon  the  subject  in  that  he  follows  a 
good  suggestion  recently  made  by  one  of  them 
that  the  nature  of  the  problem  be  clearly  set 
forth.  This  proper  setting  the  author  has  ac- 
complished in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The 
problem  of  rural  life  is  there  set  forth  in  its 
historical  development.  From,  this  basis  one 
passes  into  the  second  part  of  the  book  dealing 
with  the  present  rural-school  problems,  and 
points  out  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  reme- 
dies that  should  be  applied  for  its  solution.  The 
book  is  excellent  as  a  text  book  for  normal 
school  classes. 

*  *     * 

"American  Citizenship,"  by  Charles  A.  Beard 
and  Mary  Ritter  Beard;  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,   New  York;   price   $1.00. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  faults  that  have  characterized  previous 
works  on  the  subject  of  civics,  and  the  endeavor 
to  present  a  book  on  the  subject  with  these  faults 
eliminated  or  at  least  lessened  is  the  reason  for 
adding  another  book  on  the   subject  to   the   long 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  OARE 

"RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 


list  already  existing.  The  authors  believe  that 
such  a  work  should  be  neither  purely  formal  and 
legal  nor  yet  purely  sociological  in  character; 
they  cannot  agree  with  the  view  sometimes  taken 
that  civics  is  merely  a  community  study;  they 
consider  it  a  serious  objection  in  contempor- 
aneous books  on  the  subject  to  have  it  written 
from  a  purely  masculine  point  of  view,  and  have 
it  appeal  only  to  boys,  destined  to  be  voters. 
With  the  women  enfranchised  in  many  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  girls  in  our  high 
schools  into  consideration.  Such  strong  points 
as  these  this  volume  has  taken  into  due  con- 
sideration. 

*     *     * 

"The  Rural  School,  Its  Methods  and  Manage- 
ment," by  Horace  M.  Culter,  and  Julia  M.  Stone; 
published  by  Silver  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston; 
price,  $1.10.  The  treatise  is  one  on  school 
methods  and  management  for  the  rnral  schools. 
The  consolidation  of  these  rural  schools  is  an 
important  movement,  and  many  weak  districts 
would  no  doubt  be  benefited  if  united,  yet  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  time  is  far  dis- 
tant when  the  one-room  country  school  either 
will  or  should  be  discontinued.  This  school  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  is  still  con- 
sidered the  best  place  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  get 
an  education,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  approximately  twice  as  many  children  in 
the  country  schools  as  in  the  city  schools,  the 
emphasis  heretofore  placed  on  the  management 
of  the  city  schools  is  inequitable.  The  book  is 
filled  with  valuable  advice  and  suggestion,  and 
should  prove   a  great  aid   to   the   rural   teacher. 
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No  Smarting-  —  Feels  Fine — Acta  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Eyelids.  Illustrated  Bookin  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists— 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine"— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians' Practice  lor  many  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  95c 
a  nd  50c  Per  Buttle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  in  Aseptic 
'"~  and  5i)c.      Murine   Kve    Itemed v    Co..  Chicaero 
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CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


TEACHERS  WANTED  to  handle  John  L.  Stod- 
dard's Lectures  and  Stoddard's  Library  during  vaca- 
tion or  permanently,  working  alone  or  in  groups. 
Thorough  coaching  and  training  given.  Expenses 
guaranteed  and  good  commission.  Write  Dept.  D, 
Geo.  L.  Shuman  &  Co.,  929  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


WILKINS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

206    1  1th  AVENUE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHONE  PACIFIC  3869 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE   VIEWS        OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only   22   Miles   from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special    Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin  Co.,  Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course    of    Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


"QUALITY    IS    OUR   TEST    OF   MERIT" 


Public  School  No.  59 
New  York  City 
Does  its  efficient  work  with  a  Columbia  School  Grafonola 

This  is  also  true  of  the  following  schools:  MANHATTAN — N.  Y.  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  Public  Schools  No.  4,  No.  12, 
No.  15,  No.  20,  No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  43,  No.  58,  No.  59,  No.  63,  No.  70,  No.  95,  No.  104,  No.  110,  No.  120,  No.  159,  No.  172,  No.  177,  No.  183, 
No.  188G. 

BROOKLYN — Commercial  High  School,  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  Public  Schools  No.  5,  No.  12,  No.  19,  No.  43,  No.  74,  No. 
82,  No.  85,  No.  91,  No.  93,  No.  94,  No.  120,  No.  122,  No.  126,  No.  141,  No.  152,  No.  156,  No.  165,  No.  167,  No.  168,  No.  171,  and  others  in 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond. 

60   More    Columbia   Grafonolas 

Have  just  been  ordered  by  the 
New  York  City  Schools 

Seventy-two  New  York  City  Schools 
using  Columbias  last  year,  and  sixty 
more  this  year   speaks  volumes    for 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  MATTER 

Why  have  so  many  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Cam- 
bridge, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Elgin,  Hart- 
ford, Kansas  City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Providence,  Rochester,  Roxbury, 
Seattle,  Syracuse,  Waterbury,  Williamsport,  and  hundreds  of 
other  cities  and  towns  purchased  Columbia  School  Grafonolas? 

Because — A  COLUMBIA  has  the  most  natural  tone. 
Because — A  COLUMBIA  fulfills  school  purposes  better. 
Because — A  COLUMBIA  is  more  economical  in  the  end. 

You  Can  Test  Their  Efficiency 
in  Your  School 

We  will  arrange,  free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  Columbia  School  Outfit,  (either  type  of  instrument  that  you 
prefer)  together  with  sufficient  Educational  Records,  allowing  you  a  few  days  free  trial,  that  you 
may  know   for   yourself  the  inspirational,  disciplinary  and  teaching  possibilities  of  this  perfected 
modern  invention. 


"Columbia    Playground" 
Special  Outfit 


Columbia  "Favorite" 
School  Outfit 


phophone  Company 

Woolworth   Building.  New  York 
nto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
rices  in  Canada  plus  duty 


Creators    of    the    talking    machine    in- 
dustry.    Pioneers  and  leaders  in 
the  talking  machine  art. 

Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents.     Largest  manufacturers  of  talking 

machines  in  the  world. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  luuk  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that    it    be   brief   and    interesting.) 


MEETINGS 
Bay   Section   the   California   Teachers'   Association,    Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January. 
•    Central    California   Teachers'   Association,   J.    E.    Burkman. 
President:    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein,   Hanford,    Secretary. 
'    Northern    California    Teachers'    Association,    Mrs.    Minnie 
Abrams,     President,    Oroville,     Cal. ;     Mrs.    Minnie    O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  t>.  CO.. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.  Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 
California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald.  San  Francisco.  President;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  M- 
ward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion •  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education ; 
Will    C     Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent- Mrs  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E  P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone.  


The  Use  of  Language 

I  shall  now  discourse  a  short  time  upon 
ianguage,  that  being  the  subject  I  know 
least.  My  remarks  will  therefore  be  author- 
itative and  conclusive,  after  the  manner  of 
the  world. 

What  a  reprehensible  thing  is  the  usage 
of  corrupted  language,  otherwise  called 
slang.  How  we  as  educators  should  frown 
upon  its  repetition  and  endeavor  to  eradi- 
cate it  from  the  speech  of  our  young 
charges.  How  especially  we  should  avoid 
it  ourselves,  so  that  our  oral  expression  may 
always  serve  as  a  correct  examplar  for  our 
pupils,  to  whom  the  force  of  example  is 
evel- — oh  rot!  Can  you  beat  it?  Let's  take 
another  tack. 


Overworking  a  Word 

I  Cheap  slang  is  truly  criminal.  It  destroys 
originality  and  accuracy  of  speech,  it  causes 
slovenliness  and  laziness  in  thought,  it 
pulls  down  our  standards  and  ideals,  it 
shocks  and  degrades  our  taste,  it  lowers 
our  resistance,  it  depreciates  our  feeling  for 
the  minted  accuracy  of  the  mother  tongue. 
My  own  children  come  home  from  the 
high  school  soaked  with  the  most  dreadful 
barbarities  of  speech.  They  happily  and 
gleefully  describe  the  swell  teacher  they 
have,  the  swell  sensation  of  the  water- 
melon going  down  their  throats,  the  swell 
new  pavement  on  the  way  home,  the  swell 
party  Marie  gives,  the  swell  finger  ring,  the 
swell  elephant  at  the  circus,  and  the  puf- 
fickly  dead  swell  dish  of  ice  cream  they  had 
at  the  swell  new  parlor.  Thus  is  one  poor 
nondescript   word  loaded  with  the  burdens 


of  forty  good  words,  which  the  youngsters 
are  too  hasty  or  too  indolent  to  employ. 
The  high  school  teacher  didn't  teach  it  to 
them,  no.  But  the  high  school  teacher  can 
not  prevent  it,   can   not   modify   it,  can  not 


A  PROSE  PICTURE  OF  WAR 
By  Harr  Wagner 

The  European  nations  have  suspended 
the  ten  commandments.  "Thou  shalt  kill" 
is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  night.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  bastard  philosophy. 
The  white  dove  of  peace  is  a  buteo  vul- 
garis. The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  the 
literature   of  treason. 

The  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  the  sound 
of  cannon,  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  steady 
fire  of  the  infantry,  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing, the  dead  in  heaps,  the  rivers  of  blood, 
the  unraveled  bowels,  are  natural  expres- 
sions of  the  war  poet.  Malignant  Mars  is 
the  evening  star.  The  divine  spirit,  social 
betterment,  Economic  Justice,  are  in  the 
abysm  of  war.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  another 
century,  and  Hope  lus  broken  all  her 
strings,  even  faith  the  one  that  held  her 
enthralled  to  earth.  And  in  the  picture  of 
the  Angelus,  the  woman  stands  with  bow- 
ed head  alone.  The  horrors  of  war  are  not 
en  the  battlefield.  Our  sympathy  is  not 
with  the  dead.  It  is  the  simple  story  of 
the  waste,  the  deserted  university  halls  of 
Germany,  France  and  England.  It  is  the 
story  of  young  experts  in  science,  religion, 
in  education  and  commerce,  trained  at  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  parents  for  honor- 
able service,  now  devoting  their  lives  to 
prize-fights  in  an  international  ring.  It  is 
the  story  of  grave  yards,  not  filled  with  war 
heroes,  but  with  women  who  died  of  broken 
hearts.  This  is  the  real  waste  of  war.  It 
would  be  better  for  a  nation  to  abort  in 
the  production  of  young  men  than  train, 
educate  and  kill.  In  war  the  five  senses 
are  alert.  The  spirit  is  passive.  There  is 
no  glory  in  war  except  the  glory  that  may 
be  seen  in  a  cock-fight,  a  bull-fight,  a  prize- 
fight. No  battle  of  men  was  ever  as  mag- 
nificent as  a  battle  of  the  elements.  No 
glory  of  war  was  ever  equal  to  the  mastery 
of  man  over  the  elements. 

I  would  rather  go  down  in  history  as  a 
Gladstone,  as  an  Edison,  as  a  Tagore  than 
as  a  Napoleon,  a  Von  Moltke,  or  a  Welling- 
ton. Yes,  I  would  rather  be  the  man  who 
drives  the  cow  to  pasture  and  back  again 
than  the  greatest  military  genius  of  this  or 
any  age.  I  would  rather  have  a  garden 
with  the  roses  growing  and  giving  gener- 
ci  sly  their  perfume  to  the  passersby,  than 
to  walk  over  the  graves  of  dead  soldiers  to 
own  sn  empire.  A  hundred  years  from  now 
it  will  be  all  the  same,  whether  you  made 
two  roses  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore or  whether  you  conquered  an  enemy, 
to  here  is  to  the  ;oy  of  living.  The  Spirit 
cf  War  like  a  huge  serpent  is  wriggling 
across  the  map  of  Europe,  its  ponderous 
length  curving  in  and  out  while  our  blinded 
eyes  can  scarcely  see  the  near  Spirit  of 
Love,  Kindness,  Charity  and  Sweetness. 


affect  the  actual  spoken  speech  of  these 
youngsters  at  all.  And  neither  can  I,  their 
natural  parent  and  guardian. 


Another  Fiendish  Barbarity 

Another   fiendish    monstrosity   they   have 
been   bringing  home  from   the  high   school 


of  late  is  the  good  old  English  word  "sore," 
sadly  twisted  away  from  its  natural  signifi- 
cance into  a  hundred  hideous  malformations. 
Prof.  Jones  was  sore  'cause  I  didn't  answer 
the  question.  Charley  was  sore  when  Bill 
hurt  himself.  The  umpire  was  sore.  The 
crowd  was  sore  at  the  play,  and  so  on, 
world  without  end ! 

And,  what  is  worse,  we  are  steadily  get- 
ting worse  as  time  goes  on,  getting  deeper 
in  the  mire  all  the  time.  Where  in  the 
world  shall  we  land?  Now  I  distinctly  re- 
member that  when  I  was  young  the  child- 
ren used  no  such  expressions  as  these.  Don't 
you  remember  the  same?  Of  course  !  Why, 
I  never  even  dreamed  of  using  such  words 
as  "swell"  and  "sore." 


Yet  how  captious,  critical,  unreasonable, 
our  parents  were  in  those  good  old  days.  I 
remember  how  they  reproached  me  for  us- 
ing the  simple  and  natural  phrase  "chees 
it,"  which  has  been  supplanted  in  the  pres- 
ent by  that  vile  and  slangy  expression  "cut 
it  out." 

Very  well,  now  this  whole  matter  is  dis- 
posed of  and  we  can  pass  on  to  something 
else. 


Professional  Patter 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  tendency  of  hum- 
an nature  to  build  up  around  its  own  par- 
ticular occupation  a  special  language  to 
keep  the  outer  barbarians  outside  the  pale? 
The  purpose  is  to  use  a  ling'o  that  the  or- 
dinary man  can't  understand,  so  that  he  will 
stand  in  awe  of  it  as  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful and   inscrutable  mystery? 

Thus  does  the  inside  man  keep  the  others 
away,  from  the  dawn  of  the  word  down 
to  today.  The  savage  beats  his  tom-tom 
and  utters  strange  grunts.  The  mediaeval 
astrologer  makes  incantations  with  queer 
Latin  exercises.  The  base-ballist  speaks 
and  writes  a  strange  and  wonderful  patter 
that  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the 
poor  people  who  speak  only  English.  The 
doctor  delivers  himself  in  solemn  and  pon- 
derous terminology  that  strikes  terror  to 
the  unfortunate  wight  who  has  stomachache 
without  words  to  express  it. 

They  are  all  alike,  all  magnifying  their 
own  calling  and  making  a  big  noise  to  scare 
off  possible  competitors. 


Our  Own  Big  Noises 

Now,  it  is  coming  about  in  later  years 
that  some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  way 
of  ponderous  phrases  for  little  ideas  are 
the  professional  members  of  our  own  craft. 
Their    special    language,    incomprehensible 
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to  the  common  man,  has  bees  called  Peda- 
gese.  Thus,  "scientific  expert  vocational 
guidance"  is  only  hunting  For  jobs.  The 
"functioning  processes"  are  how  the  thing 
works.  "Promoting  the  social  efficiency  of 
the  individual"  really  means  getting  his  pay 
raised.  One  who  has  been  taught  how  to 
earn  an  honesi  living  is  "specifically  edu- 
cated for  social  .efficiency."  All  these  new 
phrases  that  flow  so  rapidly,  smoothly,  re- 
peatedly from  the  lips  of  the  lads  who  are 
always  scrambling  for  a  seal  in  the  advance 
hand  wagon  make  the  working  teacher 
weary.  Me  has  no  time  nor  energy  to 
figure  "lit  their  actual  meaning,  and  when 
he  does  he  is  surprised  and  disgusted  to 
find  how  small  and  commonplace  the  mean- 
ing is.  'Idle  mountain  in  labor  brings  forth 
a  infuse. 


*     * 
* 


"Nix  on  the  High  Brow  Stuff" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
and  relief  to  a  million  common  people  when 
all  of  these  clumsy  and  obscure  artifices  of 
speech  are  cut  ..lit  ..I"  the  things  they  are 
expected  to  read  or  hear.  Medical  lectures 
or  writings  are  proverbially  the  dullest  and 
deadest    things   on      earth;      but    when    Dr. 

W Is    Hutchinson    writes,    all    the    world 

sits  up  and  the  magazines  pay  him  a  for- 
tune for  doing  it.  The  world  needs  and 
joyfully  welcomes  the  people  who  can  trans- 
late the  dreary  and  lengthy  deserts  of  pro- 
fessional patter  int..  crackling  paragraphs, 
t..  be  grasped  and  appreciated  by  the  many. 
He  who  really  understands  what  he  would 
tell  can  put  the  ",ist  of  his  message  into  a 
page  or  paragraph — a  wilderness  of  paper 
is  not  really  necessary  for  him. 

Xow.  take  the  caption  of  this  paragraph. 
True,  the  German  word  nichts  is  corrupted 
int..  nix.  and  high  brow  is  somewhat  col- 
loquial, and  stuff  is  informal.  But  mark 
this;  all  the  world  instantly  grasps  the  idea. 


Boil  It  Down 

So,  I  offer  the  following  counsel  to  all 
teachers  who  would  fain  become  "Educa- 
tionalists"  or   "Vocationalists." 

Cut  out  the  professional  patter.  Come  to 
the  point.  Tell  what  it  is  you  are  really 
driving  at — and  stop. 

ddiat  long-winded  lecture  of  article  or 
report  of  yours  will  put  audiences  to  sleep, 
it  will  oppress  the  spirits  of  crowds  of 
weary  teachers,  it  will  make  editors  tear 
their  hair  and  readers  flee  in  terror.  But 
no  one  will  read  it  or  willingly  hear  it. 
Lord,  no!  It  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh! 
Life  is  too  short. 

Then  what's  the  use?  Its  forty  pages 
can  be  reduced  to  a  paragraph.  Tell  the 
kernel  of  it.  the  point  of  it,  the  soul  of  it, 
in  the  language  of  the  people  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Thus  may  you  become  a  benefactor  to 
your  kind. 


Language  of  the  People 

Aha,  there  we  are,  the  language  of  the 
people.  What  is  the  language  of  the 
people? 

The  language  in  which  ideas  are  convey- 
ed among  the  people  is  a  live,  warm,  pul- 
sating, ever  changing  thing.  It  is  sensitive 
to  every  environment,  every  variation  of 
thought,  every  breath  that  blows  from  any- 
where on  the  earth.  It  is  not  canned  up 
in  grammars  or  dictionaries.  It  is  nowise 
affected  by  teachers  of  English  or  professors 
of  philology.  It  is  a  great,  seething,  boiling 
kettle  of  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  mixed 
with  the  steaming  mass  is  all  the  slang  of 
all  the  ages. 

It  is  possible  by  great  effort  to  dress  your 
message  up  in  the  language  that  is  old 
enough  to  have  been  preserved  and  canned 
in  books.  If  you  do,  the  man  on  the  street 
and   the   boy   in   the  playground   can   never 


get  it.  It  will  pass  into  the  limbo  of  the 
Never  Was,  unwept,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung. 

If  you  would  have  your  message  reach 
the  eyes  and  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  you  must  clothe  it  in  the 
language  that  the  people  use  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  language  that  is  defaced 
by  imperfections  and  corruptions,  the  lan- 
guage that  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  gross  slangs  of  today  that  become 
the  virile  words  of  tomorrow.  Take  your 
choice. 


A  Very  Great  Pleasure 

Probably  by  the  time  this  is  printed  the 
primary  election  will  be  over,  and  I  may 
properly  express  my  pleasure  in  the  letters 
that  have  come  flowing  in  during  the  past 
few  weeks  from  a.  vast  number  of  kindly 
friends,  from  every  county  of  the  State.  In- 
deed, thousands  have  written,  in  apprecia- 
tive, encouraging  vein,  whose  addresses  and 
locations  I  have  lost  track  of  or  forgotten, 
but  wdio  yet,  at  need,  spring  up  to  offer 
help.  Old  pupils  there  are,  who  have  for- 
gotten the  bad  and  remembered  the  good; 
teachers  who  took  examinations  under  me 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  girls  and  boys 
of  auld  lang  syne,  with  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; fellow  teachers  in  counties  far  away, 
and  trustees  and  pensioners  and  ex-super- 
intendents. The  greatest  reward  and  the 
comfort  that  comes  to  the  school  teacher 
lies  in  the  appreciation  of  those  who  think 
he  has  helped  their  lives  in  the  past.  My 
gratitude  arid  my  pleasure  then, .  I  would 
try  to  express  to  every  one  of  you.  in  de- 
fault of  a  more  direct  way  to  do  it.  Please 
be  free  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  offer 
counsel  and  to  call  for  service.  Who  else 
should  keep  me  straight?  I  am  sorry — and 
yet  of  course  —  am  glad — that  I  can  not 
share  this  friendship  and  this  pleasure  with 
all  my  honest  and  worthy  opponents. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


Education  and  Genius 
Why  our  geniuses  turn  up  from  any 
..ther  quarter  rather  than  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  wide  question,  and  one  not 
often  analyzed.  Mr.  C.  II.  I'.  May.,  in  an 
article  on  the  public-schol  recently  pub- 
lished in  London  strikes  a  key  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  May.,  has  ,1  horror  of  loaf- 
ing, and  most  schoolmasters  share  his 
h..rr..r.  They  are  always  working  and  try- 
in-  to  .1  their  pupils  t. .  work.  Genius, 
however,  .hirsts  routine  work,  and  prefers 
to  loaf;  it  wants  some  Spaces  of  time  when 
it    can    go    its   own    intellectual    way,    wholly 

unchecki  d       If  yi  >u   stop   1.  .afing,   v  ou   stop 
dreamin  enius  can  not  develop  w'ith- 

I   dreaming.     Young  men  who  are  playing 
or    working   all    day   and    every   day   cannot 
visions.       \^    Goethe    said,    character   is 
fashioned  in  the  stream  of  life,  but  -enius 
is  formed   in   solitude. 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 

This  will  hardly  go  together  with  an  or- 
ganized curriculum  or  school  discipline  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  existence,  and 
for  that  reason  our  public-schools  will  have 
to  give  up  the  ambition  of  producing  or  fos- 
tering our  geniuses.  They  have  enough  to 
their  credit  anyway. 

Unequal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

Wide  variation  in  the  pay  for  the  same  or 
similar  work  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
situations  revealed  by  the  investigation  of 
teachers'  salaries  just  completed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  C.  Baykin,  editor,  of  the 
bureau.  Some  elementary  school  teachers 
in  New  York  city  receive  as  high  as  $2,400 
a  year  and  some  in  certain  rural  communi- 
ties as  little  as  $45  a  year.  A  little  more  is 
perhaps  expected  of  the  city  teacher  than  of 
the  rural  teacher,  but  the  work  bears  com- 
parison ;   the   salary   does  not.     On   the  ad- 


ministrative side  there  are  county  superin-l 
tendents  with  pay  ranging"  from  $115  tol 
$4,000  per  annum,  and  college  presidents  re-l 
ceiving  salaries  all  the  way  from  $900  tol 
$12,400.  In  most  city  school  systems  sal-fl 
aries  are  fairly  well  standardized,  and  in| 
the  western  states  are  gradually  increasing".  I 
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The  report  contains  detailed  comparisons, 
showing  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  at 
different  periods.  The  figures  thus  collected 
will  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  further  in- 
vestigation by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
by  organizations  such  as  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  to  determine  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  teaching"  profession. 

Vagrancy  and  Character 

An  interesting  examination  was  recently 
made  by  the  acting  superintendent  of  New 
York's  municipal  lodging  house,  of  about 
two  thousand  vagrants.  It  disclosed  many 
interesting  facts,  and  showed  a  number  of 
suppositions  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  The 
general  impression  that  a  great  many  ot 
[these  vagrants  of  large  cities  are  men  whose 
advanced  years  have  thrown  them  out  of 
employment  is  groundless.  But  5  per  cent 
[were  under  21,  and  only  6.85  per  cent  were 
ever  60.  Another  very  general  impression 
Is  that  most  of  them  are  foreigners.  But 
this  investigation  showed  that  only  2  per 
cent  had  been  in  this  country  less  than 
three  years,  and  only  9  per  cent  had  been 
in  New  York  less  than  one  year.  The  aver- 
age time  of  their  residence  in  the  metropolis 
proved  to  be  thirty-two  years  and  four 
months ;  their  average  age  was  thirty-six 
years,  thus  proving  that  they  had  lived 
practically  all  their  lives  in  the  city,  and 
were  America's  own  native  sons. 
■  Alcohol  was  the  principal  factor  responsi- 
ble for  their  condition,  about  50  per  cent  of 
them  being  heavy  drinkers.  The  other  chief 
factor  was  their  lack  of  skill  and  training, 
and  which  does  not  allow  them  to  take  up 
any  other  work  than  the  ordinary  labor  so 
largely  affected  by  the  seasons.  Despond- 
ency is  the  usual  result,  and  their  lack  of 
mechanical  training  runs  parallel  with  their 
lack  of  training  in  point  of  character,  which 
alone  brings  about  that  despondency  that 
prevents  effort.  Here  indeed  is  a  problem 
— the  training  and  building  of  character — 
to  mitigate  the  evil  in  our  growing  genera- 
tion. 

Europe  at  War 
I  As  matters  stand  now,  our  chief  topic  of 
conversation  is  war.  We  have  just  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  the  first  and  second 
Balkan  Wars,  when  a  third  is  precipitated 
involving  all  Europe.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  it  all?  Diplomacy  with  one,  ambi- 
tion with  another,  commercial  greed  with 
a  third,  and  so  on.  Not  one  of  them  has  a 
real  cause  except  Servia  fighting  for  her 
self-preservation  against  Austria,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  more  than  one  political 
crime.  And  Belgium  in  defending  her  hon- 
or and  integrity  against  the  arrogance  of 
the  German  who  was  unable  to  digest  the 
forty  years  of  prosperity  he  has  had  since 
1870. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this 
:haos?  The  submersion  of  all  interests  in 
i  pool  of  blood.  The  destruction  of  large 
:ities,  and  numerous  villages.  The  retarda- 
:ion  of  civilization  in  all  its  branches,  that 
t  will  require  decades  to  re-establish.  It 
s  a  reasonable  supposition  that  as  long  as 
'he  human  race  remains  human  there  will 
)e  war  for  just  cause,  but  war  for  the 
'auses   such   as  have  produced   the  present 


one  is  deplorable.  It  seems  to  be  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  promises  and  prog- 
ress that  the  universal  peace  movement  has 
claimed,  and  the  realization  of  the  present 
occurrence  must  needs  be  a  bitter  blow 
shattering  their  dreams.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
thinking  his  plan  of  universal  peace  both 
good  and  feasible,  perhaps  never  dreamed 
that  his  peace  palace  at  The  Hague  might 
serve  as  an  excellent  arsenal  for  the  Ger- 
man army.  But  those  are  the  mistakes  of 
the  human  race.  The  point  is  to  find  the 
right  means  of  accomplishing  these  desir- 
able ends ;  that  is,  to  lay  the  proper  founda- 
tion for  the  reception  of  lofty  ideals  by 
means  of  the  school.  Other  efforts,  though 
well  meant,  are  futile. 

Socialism  Denouncing  Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment 

The  Socialists  are  denouncing  the  boy 
scout  movement  because  it  fosters,  as  they 
claim,  a  spirit  of  militarism.  Militarism  of 
course  is  one  of  the  world's  doings  that  So- 
cialism can  not  stand  for.  There  can  be  no 
cause  of  quarrel,  they  claim,  between .  the 
laboring  classes  of  any  two  countries.  Per- 
haps not,  but  laboring  classes  alone,  we 
must  all  agree,  cannot  and  do  not  consti- 
tute a  nation.  It  must  have  commercial 
undertakings  and  interests,  and  these  can 
not  be  conducted  by  the  laborer.  Yet 
these  commercial  interests,  constituting  as 
they  do  the  life,  existence,  backbone  of  a 
nation,  and  which  for  these  valuable  rea- 
sons must  have  the  fostering  care  of  our 
better  and  more  enterprising  intellects,  will 
and  must  always  constitute  a  cause  for 
jealous  rivalry  and  leave  a  danger  of  heat- 
ed argument  and  subsequent  fight.  Then 
there  is  honor  and  patriotism  ;  but  the  for- 
mer means  nothing  to  the  Socialist,  and  the 
flag  also  has  no  meaning  to  him.  George 
Allan  England  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Call,  the  organ  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  America,  says  that  the  working- 
man  will  break  clown  every  barrier,  and 
recognizing  no  antagonisms  of  race,  creed 
or  color,  will  combine  the  Chinaman,  Hin- 
doo, Negro  and  Caucasian  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Hypocrites !  They  denounce 
war  and  all  military  spirit,  but  the  under- 
current of  all  their  propaganda  is  a  violent 
opposition  to  capitalism,  and  by  tacit  un- 
derstanding they  agree  that  at  some  future 
time  they  may  engage  in  war  (armed  con- 
flict, and  bloody)  with  the  capitalist  of  his 
own  nation  and  others.  They  can  not 
realize  that  in  this  conflict  of  incompetency 
against  competency,  their  numbers  will 
avail  them  nothing  against  the  power,  the 
intellect  of  the  capitalist  classes. 

Through  the  Young  Socialists  League, 
Mr.  England  continues,  the  Socialists  ex- 
pect to  counteract  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, an  experience  and  a  training  recog- 
nized to  be  of  great  benefit  by  every  emi- 
nent mind  here  and  abroad.  They  openly 
admit  that  it  is  only  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  that  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  can 
be  inculcated.  The  full-grown  mind  rejects 
the  bad  in  it  as  contemptible,  and  the  good 
as  a  dream.  If  such  healthy  training  of 
body  and  mind,  as  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
furnishes  our  youth,     inculcates  a  military 


spirit,  or  rather  preserves  the  standard  of 
manhood,  than  we  had  best  put  up  with  it 
as  the  thing  that  we  are  not  inclined,  nor 
should  from  any  point  of  necessity,  give  up. 
Home  Classes  in  Farming  and  Domestic 
Science 

A  plan  whereby  ten  or  more  farmers  or 
farm  women  can  form  home  classes  in  agri- 
culture or  domestic  science  and  receive  the 
text  books,  lectures,  lantern  slides,  labor- 
atory and  cooking  equipment  necessary  to 
conduct  them  has  been  devised  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-oper- 
ation with  agricultural  colleges  of  certain 
states. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  make  acces- 
sible at  home,  to  men  and  women  who  have 
not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  the  regular 
courses  at  the  colleges,  practical  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  manage- 
ment specially  adapted  to  their  districts. 
These  courses,  which  will  consist  of  15  to 
20  lectures,  and  will  consume  five  or  more 
weeks,  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  spare 
time  and  convenience  of  each  group  of 
people. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  at  first  are 
poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  soils,  cheese 
manufacturing,  dairying,  butter  making, 
and  farm  bookkeeping;  and  for  the  women 
especially,  courses  in  the  preparation,  cook- 
ing and  use  of  vegetable  and  cereal  foods. 
The  department  will  supply  lectures  and 
lantern  slides  covering  these  subjects,  and 
the  states  which  have  agreed  to  co-operate 
in  the  plan  will  lend  to  each  group  labora- 
tory and  cooking  apparatus  valued  at  $100 
and  a  reference  library.  The  text  books  and 
lectures  will  be  made  so  complete  that  each 
group  can  safely  appoint  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  study  leader  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  course. 

Such  leader  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  agent 
of  the  college  who  will  help  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  work  and  show  the  best  methods 
of  procedure.  Thereafter  necessary  as- 
sistance is  furnished  by  mail.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course  a  certificate  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  state  college. 

Experiments  along  these  lines  were 
carried  out  successfully  in  Pennsylvania 
and  this  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
method  in  many  other  states,  all  of  whom 
it  is  believed  will  take  up  the  work  in  the 
near  future. 
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The  School  Teachers'  Page 


A  Necessary  Correction 
Since  writing  the  article  about  the  llittell- 
1'aulkner  text  book  on  California  history. 
1  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
that  little  book,  and  it  hears  the  date  of 
August  4,  U398,  two  years  earlier  than  the 
edition  of  1900.  So  to  California  belongs 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  exploit  the 
"India  Idea"  as  the  cause  that  led  to  the 
discovery,  occupation  and  settlement  of 
California. 

Poems  About  California 

Many  times  of  late  have  requests  been 
'  received  for  brief  poems  about  California, 
poems  suitable  for  memorizing  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  give  a  few 
now.  and  to  refer  those  anxious  for  more 
to  the  book  of  California  prose  and  poetry 
compiled  by  our  old  friend,  Dr.  George 
\\  barton  James,  the  author  of  many  books 
upon  California,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is 
"In  and  Out  of  the  Old.  Missions." 

In  this  little  book,  Mr.  James  has  pre- 
sented brief  quotations  in  both  poetry  and 
prose  from  the  works  of  California  authors, 
and  presented  his  selections  in  the  form  of 
a  birthday  book.     It  is  a  collection  of  gems. 

These  California  poems  should  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  teaching  of  California 
history  and  California  geography.  An  easy 
and  interesting  way  for  children  to  remem- 
ber these  facts  about  the  Golden  State  is 
to  group  the  items  in  sets  of  five,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bays,  the  mountains,  the  cities 
of  California. 

Children  love  to  recite  what  they  know, 
especially  when  there  is  a  little  show-off 
about  it.  The  pedagogical  point  as  well  as 
the  psychology  of  fixing  the  idea  is  to  insist 
upon  connecting  the  name  of  the  State  of 
California  with  each  fact.  This  must  be 
done  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name 
California  with  each  fact  mentioned.  Avoid 
pronouns.  Never  let  the  children  speak  of 
California  as  "it."  Insist  upon  the  repe- 
tition   of   the   name   as: 

"California's  five  leading  cities  are — 

"California's  great  valleys  are — 

"California's  five  most  important  bays 
are — 

"California's — " 

Xo  matter  how  many  items  are  given  nor 
how  many  limes  the  name  California  is  re- 
peated, each  time  the  name  is  said,  the  fact 
following  i-,  connected  with  California,  and 
not  lost  in  anonymnity,  like  the  rivers  that 
sink  in  the  sand. 

Ambiguity   of   Text   Book   English 
Before    we   quote   the   poems   relative   to 
California,   let    me   give  an   instance  of  the 
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Eliza  D.  Keith 

ambiguity  of  much  of  our  text  book  Eng- 
lish. Remember  that  when  you,  the  teach- 
er, have  to  stop  to  study  out  the  meaning 
of  any  paragraph,  that  paragraph  is  en- 
tirely too  difficult  for  quick  compre- 
hension by  the  child.  And  remember  also 
that  much,  if  not  all  of  the  text  book  stuff, 
is  absolutely  new  to  the  child.  He  is  new 
to  the  text  and  the  idea.  Therefore  the 
idea  should  be  presented  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  so  that  the  child's  mind 
can  grasp  the  thought  upon  its  first  pre- 
sentation. What  text  book  now  in  use 
meets  this  requirement? 

Now  from  the  quotation  from  page  68, 
introductory  geography,   State   series : 

"The  water  of  the  ocean  is  too  salt  to 
drink ;  but  river  water  is  fresh.  Since  there 
are  many  thousands  of  rivers  entering  the 
sea  would  you  not  expect  that  their  water 
would  make  the  ocean  less  .salt?  It  does 
do  so  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers, 
but  it  soon  becomes  mixed  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  salt, water.  This  is  another  way 
of  showing  the  size  of  the  ocean,  for  all 
the  river  water  that  enters  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  it  fresh." 

Look  at  the  words  that  either  ob- 
scures the  meaning  or  that  could  be  changed 
so  as  to  make  the  meaning  more  apparent, 
more  easily  apprehended.  Notice  the  gain 
in  clearness.  Admit  that  more  words  are 
used ;  perhaps  from  a  literary  standpoint 
the  repetition  of  certain  words  becomes  a 
fault ;  but  remember  that  the  repetion  of  a 
word  is  no  fault  when  such  repetition  makes 
for  strength  or  for  clearness ;  when  it  gives 
the  idea  "a  punch"  as  they  say  in  the 
"movies." 

Amended  Version 

"The  water  of  the  ocean  is  too  salt  to 
drink ;  but  river  water  is  fresh.  Since  there 
are  thousands  of  rivers  entering  the  sea, 
would  you  not  expect  that  the  fresh  water 
of  these  rivers  would  make  the  ocean  less 
salt?  The  fresh  river  water  does  freshen 
the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers ;  but 
soon  the  fresh  river  water  becomes  mixed 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  salt  water.  This 
is  another  way  of  showing  the  size  of  the 
ocean,  for  all  the  river  water  that  enters 
the  ocean  is  not  enough  to  make  the  ocean 
fresh." 

Take  Another  Example 

"We  buy  many  articles  for  these 

countries and  they  likewise  pur- 
chase many  articles  from  us,  such  as  ...  . 
The  way  to  reach  these  people,  is  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  fastest  steamers 
need  five  or  six  days  for  the  voyage." 

Notice  in  the  foregoing  how  many  places 
there  as  where  the  idea  can  escape. 

Now  observe  the  "fixatif :" 

"We  Americans  buy   many  articles  from 

European   countries,   such    as and 

the  Europeans  likewise  purchase  other  ar- 
ticles from  the  United  States.  The  way  to 
reach  these  people  in  Europe  is  to  cross  the 


Atlantic  ocean.  The  fastest  steamers  need 
five  or  six  days  for  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Europe  to  America,  or  from 
America  to  Europe." 

Notice  how  the  substitution  of  the  proper 
nouns  and  proper  adjectives  helps  out-the 
sense. 

Look  for  Words  Beginning  With  Capitals 

By  the  way,  in  teaching  children  how  to 
study  advance  lessons  it  is  well  to  tell  them 
to  look  for  words  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter.  Tell  them  that  such  words  are  prop- 
er nouns,  the  names  of  people  or  of  places, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  words  are  telling 
something  about  these  people  or  these 
places.  That  is  a  simple  and  practical  way 
upon  which  to  start  a  child  in  research 
work,  which,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  all 
education  that  developes,  is  practical  and 
usable. 

How  to   Interpret  a  Text 

Train  a  child  to  find  the  meaning  of  every 
paragraph  for  himself,  to  grasp  its  thought 
content  at  a  glance,  by  showing  him,  first 
of  all,  to  pick  out  the  thought  subjects  of 
the  text  and  then  to  substitute  for  every 
pronoun  in  that  text  the  substantive  for 
which  that  pronoun  stands.  Let  him  read 
aloud  the  paragraph  thus  clarified  in  ex- 
pression, and  the    thought    becomes  eluci- 
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The  Blue  Bird  for  Children 

By  Mme.  Maeterlinck,  edited  for  school 
use  by  Frederick  Orville  Perkins. 
Richly   illustrated,    195   pp... $0.68 

(Mews  Item   From  Southern  California  Paper) 

"The  BLUE  BIRD  Now  Pasadena  Text-Be  ok 

The  public  schools  of  Pasadena  took 
a  step  in  advance  recently  when  they 
placed  an  order  for  250  copies  of  THE 
BLUE  BIRD  FOR  CHILDREN  by 
Maeterlinck,  for  use  as  supplementary 
readers  in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  BLUE  BIRD  is  a  delightful 
fairy  fantasie,  and  should  prove  a  val- 
uable aid  to  Crown  City  educators  in 
stimulating  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for 
the  better  and  more  esthetic  literature." 

Let  us  suggest  other  supplement- 
ary readers  for  your . 
school  district 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT, 
Pacific   Coast   Manager 
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dated  to  him.  To  grasp  the  logical  force 
of  the  thought,  let  him  learn  to  restate  it 
briefly,  so  that  the  following  points  have 
been  brought  out :  the  time,  the  place,  the 
people,  or  the  agents,  the  action,  the  result. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  simple  method 
in  the  study  of  history  would  bring  results, 
and  at  once. 

As  to  what  should  be  studied  in  history, 
that  is  another  story  and  one  which  I  shall 
consider  at  another  time.  Meanwhile  here 
are  the  California  poems.  Some  of  these 
poems  may  be  used  for  recitation,  while 
others  are  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  tunes 
mentioned  : 

California,  Queen  of  the  Coast 

Queen  of  the  coast,  she  sits  here  emerald- 
crowned, 

Waiting  her  ships  that  sail  in  from  the  sea. 

Fairest  of  all   this   western  world  to   me 

Is  this  young  goddess  whom  the  years  have 
found. 

Ocean  and  land  with  riches  rare  and  sweet 

Loyally  lay  their  treasures  at  her  feet. 

In  her  brave  arms  she  holds  with  proud 
content, 

The  varied  plenty  of  a  continent. 

In  her  fair  face  and  in  her  dreaming  eyes 

Shines  the  bright  promise  of  her  destinies. 

Winds  kiss  her  cheek  and  fret  the  restless 
tides ; 

She  in  their  truth  with  faith  divine  confides. 

Watching  the  course  of  empire's  brilliant 
fate, 

She  look  serenely  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
— Anna  Morrison  Reed. 

A  Prayer 

Sown  is  the  golden  grain,  planted  the  vines, 
Fall    swift,    O    loving   rain,   lift   prayers,    O 

pines. 
O  green  land,  O  gold  land,  fair  land  by  the 

sea, 
The  trust  of  thy  children  reposes  in  thee. 
— Lillian    Shuey. 

California 

(Tune  "Beulah  Land.") 
Lord  bless  our  land;  'tis  rich  and  fair, 
With  summer  sun  and  balmly  air 
And  flowers  that  fresh  with  morning  dew 
Look  up  to  skies  of  deepest  blue. 

Chorus. 
This  golden  land,  this  summer  land, 
By  fair  Pacific's  breezes  fanned, 
From  Shasta's  snow  to  desert  sand, 
From  eastern  slope  to  western  strand. 
This  land  beside  the  shining  sea, 
We  owe  it  all,  great  God,  to  thee. 

Its  mountains  stand  with  hearts  of  gold, 
And  like  huge  watchers  grey  and  old, 
They  guard  the  fertile  valleys  sweet 
That  lie  in  beauty  at  their  feet. 

Cho. 

'Tis  rich  in  flocks  upon  the  hills, 
In  waving  grain,  in  golden  rills, 
'Tis  rich  in  corn  and  fruit  and  wine. 
It  is  to  us  Thy  gift  divine. 

Cho. 


California,  Golden-Sandaled 

California,  golden  sandaled, 
Decked  in  robes  of  living  green, 
Flashing  gems  are  in  her  girdle, 
California  is  a  queen ; 
Throned  upon  her  hills  of  beauty, 
Flowers  and  fields  before  her  strewn, 
Waves  her  hand  in  wide  dominion, 
Isles  and  oceans  are  her  own. 

— Author  Unknown. 

The  Poppies  Fling  a  Cloth  of  Gold 

Her  poppies  fling  a  cloth  of  gold 

O'er  California's  hills, 
Fit  emblem  of  the  wealth  untold 
That  hill  and  vale  and  plain  enfold, 

Her  fame  the  whole  world  fills. 

—Eliza  D.  Keith. 


Official  News 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at 
Santa  Barbara  on  August  4,  1914. 

The  only  action  taken  by  the  board  re- 
garding the  shorthand  situation  was  upon 
the  reading  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Gallagher,  whereupon  the  Textbook  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
reply  to  the  articles  written  on  this  subject 
and  published  in  various  labor  journals  of 
this  State. 

It  was  reported  that  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,- 
who  had  previously  been  appointed  as  a 
child  study  expert,  jointly  by  the  State 
Board  and  Stanford  University,  had  accept- 


ed a  position  in  Yale  University,  and  had 
declined  the  California  appointment. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  accredit- 
ed lists,  and  the  reprinting  of  the  circular 
of  accredited  lists  was  ordered  held  in  abey- 
ance until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  to  permit  the  incorporation  of  fur- 
ther changes  that  might  be  wished. 

High  school  credentials  were  granted  to 
the  following  teachers :  Anderson,  Max- 
well;  Barker,  A.  Lincoln;  Beard,  Irma  H. ; 
Biegert,  Hana  E. ;  Birchy,  James  A.;  Bow- 
er, Mrs.  Lillian  E. ;  Buckingham,  Elizabeth 
L. ;  Camper,  Ralph  W. ;  Cook,  Edwin  I. ; 
Copeland,  Charles  E. ;  Crandall,  Benjamin 
R. ;  Dinsmore,  Susan  B. ;  Doughty,  Julia  M. ; 
Downing,  Claud  C. ;  Frye,  Frederick  W. ; 
Gentner,  Lydia  R. ;  Hamlin,  Alfred  S. ;  Hart, 
Zella  P.;  Isbell,  Nellie  I.;  Lowrey,  Anna; 
Markham,  Emma  Ivalena;  McHenry,  Lil- 
lian B.;  Morsey,  Mrs.  Iola  W.  D. ;  Sackett, 
Mabel  E. ;  Shelton,  Ada  B.;  Smith,  Ethel 
Tracy ;  Spaeth,  R.  L. ;  Steiner,  Wesley  E. ; 
Swinton,  Helen  E. ;  Urner,  Rose  M. ;  Walsh, 
Gertrude  M. ;  Weithaase,  Paul  E. ;  Wood- 
worth,  Mrs.  M.  H. ;  Waldo,  Lulu  E. 

No  retirement  salary  applications  were 
acted  upon. 

Mrs.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Chenoweth  were 
absent   from    the   meeting. 

The   principal   work   of  the  meeting  was 

the  preliminary   discussion   incident   to  the 

preparation  of  the  board's  biennial   report. 
*     *     * 

Miss  Anne  Lena  Gansner,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Plumas  county,  has  been 
re-elected  principal  of  the  Quincy  schools. 


Buhlig's  Business  English 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

The  English  and  the  Commercial  teachers  have  been  in  conflict 
over  the  content  of  Ninth  Year  Composition.  Buhlig's  Business 
English  has  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent separation. 

It  does  this  by  keeping  the  material  prescribed  by  the  English 
teachers  and  by  presenting  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Commercial 
teachers. 

It  makes  the  Academic  English  more  practical. 

It  gives   the   Commercial   English   the   needed   academic  leaven. 

It  furnishes  the  High  School  Principal  with  a  means  for  keeping 
the  English  of  all  courses  together. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

565  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Represented  by  G.  H.  Chilcote  and  Charles  F.  Scott 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 

MRS.    M.    M.     FITZGERALD. 

405    Fillmore    St.,    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA    1  .    IIUWKI.L. 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    RtiSK    POWER, 

.1J4    Phelan    Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE  W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove    St..    Oakland. 


THE  DANCE  AND  THE  FOLK  DANCE 
The  question  of  the  folk-dance  as  an  aid 

tit  physical  culture  iu  our  school  has  been 
propounded  and  apparently  answered  in  a 
mi  ire  or  less  satisfactory  way.  for  in  San 
Francisco  the  matter  of  teaching  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  individual  teach- 
eis.  the  result  being  that  the  folk-dance  is 
given  now  and  then  in  certain  schools,  but 
as  there  are  no  instructors  especially  as- 
signed  to  supervise  the  work,  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  had  of  its  importance  as  a  factor 
in  physical  culture. 

The  writer  has  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest the  rise  and  fall  of  the  folk-dance  and 
also  the  sensational  rise  of  such  social 
dances  as  the  tango,  maxixe  and  others  of 
their  type,  ami  feels  that  a  few  remarks  on 
the  folk-dance  and  dance  in  general,  and  on 
dancing  instructors  in  particular,  would  not 
be  i  nit  i  if  place. 

We  have  an  unfortunate  habit,  in  many 
cities,  after  hearing  of  something's  being 
introduced  with  success  elsewhere,  to  spring- 
it  i  m  our  own  city,  with  no  word  of  explana- 
tion, for  the  trial  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected, and  in  the  case  of  school  innovations, 
we  of  the  teaching  force,  grapple  blindly 
with  the  added  work,  and  are,  as  a  result  the 
real  reason  fur  the  consequent  failure,  if 
failure  it  be. 

You  ask,  why  explain  the  folk-dance? 
People  once  danced  and  were  intensely  inter- 
ested, without  explanation.  The  answer  is  ' 
here:  People,  at  one  time,  lived  almost  en-' 
tirelv  out  of  doors.  The  fields,  the  village 
greens  where  they  worked,  were  really  al- 
most their,  homes.  Their  pleasure-gather- 
ings were  in  the  open  as  ours  are  in  the 
home.  They  knew  the  art  of  wholesome 
OUt-door  play,  and  the  dance  was  part  of 
this.  We  have  lost  this  art,  until  we  study 
how  tn  bring  it  back  again. 

Teachers  of  the  dance  must,  of  course, 
know  the  dance  in  order  to  teach  it,  but  if 
their  knowledge  end  there,  the  results  of 
their  teaching  will  breathe  nothing  but 
failure.  Teachers  of  the  folk-dance  must 
have  the  "out  of  doors"  atmosphere — the 
atmosphere  that  breathes  wholesome  com- 
panionship— and  they  can  only  imbibe  this 
through  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions 
which  led  up  to  the  folk-dance  of  the  early 
peoples  of  the  old   world. 

It  is  most  irritating  to  be  invited  to  a  folk- 
dance  entertainment,  where  the  children  £0 
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through 
its   way, 


a  machine  performance,  perfect  in 
their  very  evident  national  dress 
and  correct  steps  being  the  only  symptoms 
they  have  of  the  spirit  of  the  folk.  We  see 
this  sort  of  work  on  all  sides.  The  reason 
for  it  is  that  teachers  for  the  dance  are  se- 
lected merely  because  they  know  how  to 
dance  and  how  to  teach  dance-steps.  If 
these  were  Miss  Berchenal's  only  creden- 
tials, we  should  never^iave  known  the  folk- 
dance  revival  in  this  country.  Miss  Berch- 
enal  is  a  finished  dancing  teacher,  a  woman 
of  broad  culture  and  a  real  lover  of  children. 

The  writer  was  invited  about  a  year  ago 
to  a  school,  to  see  folk-dancing.  The  child- 
ren were  gowned  in  white,  and  were  lovely 
to  look  at.  They  went  through  a  series  of 
about  eight  dances,  without  intermission. 
It  was  like  a  moving  picture  show.  The 
only  key  to  knowing  that  different  dances 
were  being  given  was  the  change  in  the 
music.  A  lady  turned  to  the  writer  and  re- 
marked :  "I  always  thought  folk-dances 
were  short  and  simple.  That  dance  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  tango."  She  had  no 
idea  that  eight  dances  had  just  been  com- 
pleted   instead   of   one. 

It  is  possibly  a  severe  comment  to  makej 
but  truly,  more  interesting  work  is  ruined 
through  ignorant  teaching  than  we  can 
fathom  at  a  glance.  We  can  imagine  these; 
children,  day  after  day,  being  put  through- 
the  steps  of  eight  dances  "in  order,"  until 
they  positively  hated  them.  Then,  when! 
they  became  letter  perfect,  they  were  ready] 
for  parade.  Children  taught  in  this  fashion 
will   not  dance  for  the     love     of  it  and  no; 


amount  of  preparation,  or  finished  mechan- 
ical work,  will  hide  its  artificiality  from  the 
lover  of  real  folk  work. 

The  folk  were  never  letter  perfect  in  the 
dance.  Anyone  happening  along  could  and 
did  join  in  the  fun.  In  working  for  pretty 
effects,  to  please  supervisors,  we  have  lost 
the  real  purpose  of  the  dance.  The  purpose 
is  two-fold  :  for  physical  betterment  and  for 
wholesome  companionship. 

A  further  reason  for  the  loss  of  interest 
in  the  folk-dance  has  been  that,  under  super- 
visors, the  interval  between  dance  lessons 
has  been  great.  A  lesson  spent  on  one  sort 
of  hop,  and  a  rest  of  two  weeks,  will  not 
find  that  hop  deeply  impressed  on  the  mem- 
ory. The  entire  dance  should  be  rehearsed, 
at  first,  to  give  the  children  the  spirit  of  it. 
Let  them  stumble,  but  keep  them  all  busy. 
There  should  be  no  star  performer.  That 
was  not  the  spirit  of  the  folk.  The  secret 
of  success  in  all  folk-dance  teaching  is  to 
let  everybody  feel  of  equal  importance.  Each 
one's  pleasure  is  everyone's  pleasure. 

Now,  how  very  simple  it  is,  to  see,  from 
this  explanation,  why  young  people  will 
rush  from  the  dance  that  is  work  to  them,  to 
the  dance  that  can  be  learned,  almost  with- 
out an  instructor?  So  the  rag  dance  won 
its  deserters  back  again,  and  the  tango, 
though  more  difficult,  has  them  in  its  pow- 
er today. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  very  daring  state- 
ment. The  fault  is  not  with  the  young  peo- 
ple, far  from  it.  The  fault  lies  wholly  at 
the  doors  of  the  instructors.  The  teacher 
who  can  make  the  dance  interesting,  the  one 
who  can  give  the  young  people  what  they 
need  and  make  them  want  it  is  the  success- 
ful   teacher — not   the   one   who   follows   the 
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lines  of  least  resistance  and  has  an  immense 
following. 

Folk-dances  were  originally  of  three 
classes:  The  Industrial,  the  religious  and 
the  Love  dance.  At  first  these  dances  were 
nothing  more  than  gestures,  given  before 
man  had  a  language,  to  aid  him  in  making 
himself  understood.  Later,  as  life  became 
more  complex,  gestures  became  more  elo- 
quent. 

The  Virginia  Reel  is  a  fragment  of  the 
industrial  dance,  imitating,  as  it  does,  the 
occupation  of  weaving.  Many  of  the  pa- 
geants are  relics  of  the  religious  dances,  and 
our  waltz  is  a  part  of  a  folk  love  dance.  To 
leave  these  and  come  to  the  present  day 
dance,  the  tango,  maxixe  and  others  of  their 
type  are  also  love  dances.  They  are  daring 
and  are  therefore  popular,  and  they  are  also 
advocated  by  instructors  of  power. 

We  are  told  by  an  instructor  to  go  to  the 
leopard  for  lessons  in  love-making,  and  we 
are  carefully  instructed  how  to  use  the 
dance  as  a  medium  for  sex  attraction,  the 
sort  Story  writes  of  in  "Cleopatra,"  where 
he  makes  her  say  :  "When  the  tiger  passions 
were  in  us  before  we  were  women  and  men." 
We  have  another  advocate  of  the  dance  tell- 
ing us  that  if  our  husbands  are  tired  in  the 
evenings,  and  we  fail  to  interest  them,  the 
fault  is  ours.  Then  must  we  dance  for  them 
— dance  sinouous,  alluring  dances — winning 
them  anew  to  us — until  the  next  day.  We 
have  women  answering  them,  telling  the 
sort  of  dances  that  might  be  the  surest  sort 
of  magnet  for  particularly  repellant  forces 
in  the  shape  of  husbands.  Truly  these  are 
dance  methods — truly  these  dance  forms 
have  the  saving  clause  of  being  interesting. 
But,  is  it  possible,  that  after  all  that  cen- 
turies of  culture  and  supposed  better  under- 
standing, we  have  only  reached  this  sort  of 
dance  as  a  companion  maker?  Can  none  of 
us  make  wholesome  dancing,  the  sort  that  is 
entered  into  with  zest,  for  the  very  joy  that 
it  gives  as  exercise,  interesting?  If  we  can- 
not, I  say  that,  as  dancing  teachers,  we  are 
pitiable  failures. 

We,  as  teachers,  do  not  interest  young 
men  and  young  women  in  the  tango  or  in 
the  maxixe.  They  are  intensely  interested 
in  these  dances  themselves,  because  they 
can  be  made  to  go  to  the  edge  of  daring. 
They  would  be  interested  in  them  without 
a  teacher.  And  we,  like  sheep,  follow  in 
their  lead,  and  bow  our  thanks  to  those  who 
prate  to  us  of  our  successes  in  the  teaching 
line.  Teachers,  in  courses  of  study,  are 
forced  to  make  any  study  interesting.  A 
real  teacher  makes  any  study  interesting. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  teachers  who 
cannot  make  wholesome  dancing  interest- 
ing. Let  our  physical  culture  instructors 
learn  from  Dr.  Gulick  that  something  other 
than  mechanical  skill  is  necessary  to  phys- 
ical culture  instruction,  as  food  is  an  aid  to 
bodily  strength. 

I  repeat,  we  are  failures  as  teachers  of 
wholesome  dancing — a  necessary  aid  in 
physical  culture — and  the  reason  is  we  do 
not  know  how  to  teach  these  dances  proper- 
ly. When  we  can  infect  the  wholesome 
dances  with  the  right  sort  of  interest,  we 
need  not  complain  of  the  tango  or  its  type. 


They  will  not  exist,  except  for  the  vulgar 
few.  The  magnetic,  cultured  teacher  has 
a  wonderful  influence  for  betterment,  put 
her  into  the  dance  work,  omitting  to  ask  her 
for  her  university  credentials.  She  will  sur- 
prise you  with  results. 

AGNES  J.  STOWELL, 
Yerba  Buena  Women's  Club. 

Stockton  School-  Women's  Club  Execu- 
tive Board,  1914:  President,  Miss  Ethelind 
M.  Bonney,  204  W.  Lafayette  street,  Stock- 
ton; vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  Minta;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss  M.  A.  Southworth, 
434  W.  Magnolia  street,  Stockton ;  corre- 
sponding-secretary, Miss  Gladys  Campbell, 
527  W.  Oak  street,  Stockton.  Representa- 
tives: High  school,  Miss  Mclnnes;  gram- 
mar, Miss  May  Hopkins ;  primary,  Miss 
Inglis;  at  large,  Miss  L.  Hilke. 

Our  business  meetings  have  been  held 
monthly.  Travel  talks  have  been  given,  edu- 
cational problems  discussed,  and  social  fea- 
tures, both  formal  and  informal,  have  been 
enjoyed.  A  luncheon  for  the  School  Women 
of  San  Joaquin  County  was  given  during 
institute  week  in  November,  Miss  Anna 
Wiebalk  of  San  Francisco  being  the  guest 
of  the  club.  A  final  picnic  supper,  a  very  in- 
formal gathering  of  the  club  members  and 
their  friends,  including  the  members  of 
our  Board  of  Education,  closed  the  year's 
work.  This  is  always  an  out-door  affair, 
the  tables  being  spread  beneath  the  beau- 
tiful trees  and  blue  sky  of  Oak  Park. 

The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Ethel  Arthur 
a  few  days  later  took  one  of  our  best  from 
our  club  membership. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  work  of 
the  coming  year,  looking  to  the  central  or- 
ganization for  direction  and  inspiration, 
hoping  that  we  may  also  give  and  have 
more  to  offer  by  the  close  of  another  year. 
ETHELIND  M.  BONNEY, 

President,  Stockton  School  Women's  Club. 
*     *     * 

HUMANE  EDUCATION 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Aug.,  1914. 
An  Open    Letter   to    Teachers    and    to  the 
Press  : 

How  many  of  the  schools  of  California 
have  any  systematic  work  in  humane  educa- 
tion? This  subject  has  been  included  in  the 
list  of  statutory  studies  for  the  schools  ever 
since  1901. 

Several  of  the  county  and  city  superinten- 
dents of  schools  have  promoted  humane  edu- 
cation   in    their    limited    districts.      The   topic 
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has  been  discussed  at  a  number  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  made  definite  recom- 
mendations both  as  to  special  days,  and  all 
the  year  round  work. 

What  the  law  intends,  and  what  the  hu- 
mane educators  expect,  is  a  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  all  superintendents)  and  teachers 
as  to  what  humane;  education  is,  and  a  place 
in  the  regular  school  work. 

Humane  education  is  the  training  that 
leads  people,  young  ancf  old.  to  raise  the 
standard  of  conduct  as  to  consideration  of 
animals,  kindness  to  animals,  and  considera- 
tion and  kindness  to  human  beings. 

In  an  address  to  teachers,  Hon.  Edward 
Hyatt  said :  "I  beg  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State  to  get  some  conception  of  the  humane 
education  movement,  into  their  own  souls, 
to  grasp  it,  to  know  what  it  is  for,  what  it 
is  driving  at,  to  feel  it.  The  stream  cannot 
rise   above  its  source." 

He  recommends  stories  of  animals,  and 
condemnation  of  fashions  of  wearing  feath- 
ers and  furs.  He  calls  caging  wild  birds  and 
animals  "cruel  folly."  And  in  the  scope  of 
the  training  he  includes  our  treatment  of 
the  poor,  our  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  our 
protection  of  women  and  children.  He  says 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  teach  humane 
education.  Many  other  educators  give  the 
same  advice.  There  is  the  need.  There  is 
the  duty. 
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Editorial 

Unjust  Criticism 

Unjust  criticisms  have  been  made  on  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  several  of  the  candidates  for  office. 
The  injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  four  years,  there  has  taken  place  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  free 
text  book  law.  The  State  made  no  extra 
provision  in  this  reorganization  for  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  extra  work  placed  on 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  distribution  of  the  text  books  and  from 
the  time  that  the  law  went  into  effect  until 
the  time  that  the  new  Hoard  of  Education 
was  created  and  appointed,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  year.  During  this  time  Supt..  Hyatt 
had  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  and  carry- 
forward the  work.  Everybody  at  all  fa- 
miliar witli  the  facts,  excepting  a  few  of 
those  running  for  office,  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Hyatt  handled  the  difficult  situation  in 

a  masterful  way. 

*     *     * 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  State  the  elec- 
tion of  the  State  and  County  officials  are  for 
four  years.  The  direct  primary  law  certainly 
created  a  tremendous  amount  of  agitation 
in  reference  to  the  election  of  officials.  No 
official  can  be  expected  to  perform  services 
for  the  public  when  his  salary  is  jeopardized 
and  his  tenure  of  office  assailed  on  all  sides 
by  opposing  candidates  and  their  friends.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  even  among  school  of- 
ficials that  the  campaign  is  usually  a  per- 
sonal one  instead  of  an  educational  char- 
acter. We  are  surprised,  sore,  despondent 
and  absolutely  disgusted  that  the  campaign 
shows  such  a  lack  of  the  discussion  of  any 
principal  of  government  either  on  the  educa- 
tional, political,  judicial  or  legislative  side. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions  as  in 
the  case  of  where  candidates  are  making  a 
campaign  with  definite  stated  political  prin- 
ciples. The  direct  primary  affords  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  men  of  political  in- 
tegrity and  brains  to  present  themselves  to 
the  public. 

*     *     * 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  tre- 
mendous  cost  of  reaching  a  million  voters 
makes  a  campaign  of  education  almost  im- 
possible so  that  many  of  the  candidates  are 
trying  to  work  through  clubs,  through  class 


organizations,      social      organizations,      re- 
ligious organizations  and     the     established 
organizations  of  society  of  all  classes. 
*     *     * 

The  educational  survey  has  added  greatly 
to  the  information  of  the  people  in  reference 
to  our  various  school  systems.    Its  chief  aim, 
however,  has  been  to  show  very  clearly  and 
plainly  that  no     system     of  education  con- 
forms  to   any   particular  standard.      It   is   a 
matter  of  growth.     No  particular  system  i.S 
responsible,  even   for  its     own     success,  as 
there  are  so  many  contributary  clauses.   In 
the  Southern  States,     for     instance,  all   the 
school   officials  are     appointed.     Yet,    1    am 
satisfied  that  if  a  survey  of  the  school  sys- 
tem  of   this   State   was   to   be   made   at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  conclusions  would 
be  that  County   Superintendents  should   be 
appointed  and  not  elected,  and  that  courses 
of  study  should  be  more  uniform  and  in  fact 
that  the  whole  system  should  work  together 
like  the  cogs  on  the  wheels  of  a  fine  piece 
of  machinery.     When  such  an  organization 
of  our  school  system  has  been  accomplished 
we  will  immediately  go  to  work  and  begin 
a  campaign  for  the  new  freedom  that  comes 
with  a  lack  of  system.     So  after  all  we  can 
not    understand    how      intelligent    men    like 
Professor  Ciibberley   can   devote  their  lives 
to  the  promotion     of     administration  along 
certain   definite   lines     that     are     only   half 
truths.     The  time  must  come  when  the  men 
who   are   doing   theoretical   education   work 
will  have  to  cease  promulgation  of  doctrines 
that  are  only  part  of  the  truth  and  grafting 
the  same  upon   our     school     system.     The 
school  survey  may  be  a  means  of  proving 
conclusively  that  true  education  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  particular  system,  or  rules 
and  regulations  or     legislation,     lint  under 
certain    standards    of    truth,    which    legisla- 
tion does  not  create,  cannot  control  and  does 
not  necessarily  promote. 
*     *     * 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  is 
to  be  the  next  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  had  a  remarkable  career  as  a  school 
teacher,  he  said  in  a  recent  address : 

"I  asked  a  group  of  men  the  other  day, 
who  employ  large  numbers  of  people  and 
pay  them  well,  just  what  they  preferred  as 
a  fundamental  equipment  in  the  boy  leaving 
school  and  seeking  work.  This  was  the 
answer  of  the  most  successful  man  in  the 
group,  'Why,'  said  he,  'we  want  bright,  alert 
boys  who  know  how  to  tell  the  truth.'  Now, 
I  suspect  that  when  we  come  to  the  last  word 
on  this  matter  of  vocational  education,  we 
will  see  that  these  are  fundamental  prereq- 
uisites worth  more  to  the  boy  than  the  saw, 
hammer  and  chizel — the  moral  discipline 
that  makes  the  boy  dependable  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Unless  the  school  teaches 
him  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  it  has  failed 
in  one  of  its  greatest  missions.  You  know 
the  old  story  of  Washington's  secretary 
who  was  thirty  minutes  late  and  apologized 
on  the  ground  that  his  watch  was  slow. 
Washington  replied,  'Either  you  have  to 
get  a  new  watch,  or  I  will  have  to  get  an- 
other secretary.'  Another  time,  when  as 
President  of  the     United     States,     he  sent 


word   to   John    Hancock,    the    Governor   of 
Massachusetts,   that   at   seven   o'clock   on   a 
given   morning  he  would  cross  the  borders 
and  enter  the  Commonwealth.     John  Han- 
cock said  the   President  will  not  get  up  so 
early  as  that,  and  so  he  took  his  time.     He 
was  not  there  to  greet  the   President,  who 
held  his  watch  in  his  hand  and  on  the  hour 
of  seven  he  and  his  followers  invaded  the 
State   of   Massachusetts     and     rode     on   to 
Boston.      It    is    said    by    the    biographer   of 
John    Hancock    that   his    chagrin    was    such 
that  to  his  dying  day  he  could  not  recover 
from  the  humiliation,  because  he  had  failed 
to  believe  that  the  Generai  meant  what  he 
said.     This  is  the  business  of  our  schools — 
to  teach  dependability  and  the  moral  justice 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  obligations 
of  each.     There  is  another  thing  we  ought 
to  do  in  our  schools.     It  costs  Pennsylvania 
about  $125,0CO,00O  a  year — a     good   round 
sum  of  money  for  school  teachers  to  think 
about — because  of  the     prevalence     in  our 
State  of  preventable  diseases  which  medical 
experts  say  we  could  eliminate.     We  have 
them,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  toll  upon  our 
people.    We  must  set  this  fact  before  them, 
that  the  child  who  buys  knowledge  at  the  price 
of  its  health,  pays  more  for  that  knowledge 
than  it  is  worth  to  him  or  to  the  State.     If 
we  are  to  teach  these  children  aright  we  shall 
conserve  their  physical  health.     It  was  a  wise 
provision    put    into    the    School    Code    that 
there  should  be     ample     ground     for  play 
around  every  school  house  in  Pennsylvania. 
Do   not  buy   the   cheapest   piece   of  ground 
available  if  it  is  not  well  located.     Secure 
a  good  healthy  location  even  if  you  have  to 
pay  more  for  it.     All  directors  must  be  edu- 
cated to  this,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers. 

"So  I  am  trying  here  in  a  way  to  point 
out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way 
to  teach  our  boys  in  the  schools  to  live  to- 
gether as  citizens  of  this  country.  We 
should  train  them  up  to  some  kind  of  vo- 
cational education  to  compete  in  an  honor- 
able way  one  with  another.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  individual  is  his  best  asset  for 
citizenship  and  for  industry  ;  and  his  body 
is  as  sacred  a  thing  to  be  conserved  as  his 
spirit.  When  the  public  school  has  done 
these  things  then  it  is  what  it  should  be, 
the  glory  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 


Vacation  is  over.  Teachers  are  again  at 
work.  The  children  are  in  school  at  their 
desks,  and  the  free  text  books  have  been 
distributed  and  the  button  has  been  touch- 
ed that  starts  the  machinery  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  State.  There 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  absence  of  fads  this 
year  in  the  schools.  The  predominant  fea- 
tures in  the  education  is  vocational  training 
with  special  emphasis  on  school  agriculture. 
The  State  Commissioners  have  up  to  this 
time  been  lost  in  the  educational  crowd. 
They  have  issued  some  reports  and  have 
more  in  preparation.  As  yet,  however,, 
they  have  not  been  -able  to  energize  the 
teaching  force  of  the  State  so  as  to  get  any 
material  response  to  their  work.  This  does 
not  seen  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  effort,  but 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  organization 
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of  our  Stale  school  system,  the  pedagogical 
department  of  the  universities  and  normal 
schools  and  the  educational  leaderships  of 
city  and  county  superintendents  have  been 
the  source  of  our  educational  inspiration. 
It  was  hoped  by  those  who  aided  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Comissioners  of  Education  would  be 
the  source  of  the  standardization  of  our  edu- 
cational theory,  of  our  courses  of  study,  of 
our  educational  enthusiasm,  and  for  our 
preparedness  of  a  system  of  education 
founded  upon  facts  and  not  upon  belief.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  city  and 
county  superintendents  and  every  board  of 
education  and  every  educational  worker  in 
the  State  lend  a  hand  helping  the  State  of- 
ficials give  us  the  right  educational  stand- 
ards. 

POLITICS— SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS 

To  the   Editor  of  the  Western, Journal   of 
Education. 

Dear  Sir :  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
Several  years  ago  you  wrote  a  two  column 
editorial  replying  to  the  bitter  attacks  of 
Charles  Wesley  Reed  on  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Alfred  Roncovieri.  I 
always  understood  that  you  were  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Roncovieri's  and  that 
now  you  are  supporting  James  Ferguson. 
Why  are  you  doing  this? 

—A  TEACHER. 
To  the  Teacher : 

In  answer  to  your  question  I  will  say 
that  I  did  write  an  editorial  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Roncovieri  in  reply  to  Charles  Wesley 
Reed's  attack  on  his  personal  character  and 
administration  of  the  schools.  You  will 
find,  however,  that  I  only  praised  him  for 
the  thing's  that  he  has  done  and  not  for/  the 
things  that  he  has  left  undone.  As  editor 
of  the  Journal  I  have  always  been  very- 
quick  to  defend  any  teacher  or  school  of- 
ficial who  has  been  attacked  unjustly. 
However,  the  fundamental  policy  of  this 
Journal  has  been  to  fight  for  the  right  and 
recognition  of  the  grade  teacher.  During 
the  many  years  that  Superintendent  Ron- 
covieri has  been  in  office  he  has  never  yet 
appointed  a  deputy  from  the  thousand  grade 
teachers,  who  had  actual  experience  in  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco. 
He  has  not  given  recognition  to  the  efficient 
women  teachers  of  the  department.  He  has 
failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Sup- 
ervisors and  consequently  his  recommenda-. 
tions  have  never  been  taken  seriously  and  so 
the  administration  of  the  schools  has  been 
greatly  hindered.  I  therefore  believe  that  a 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
San  Francisco  school  department.  I  am  there- 
fore an  advocate  of  James  Ferguson,  who  has 
been  a  leader  for  the  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  the  elementary  school  teachers. 
— HARR  WAGNER. 
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To   the   Editor  of   the   Western   Journal   of 
Education. 

My  Dear  Sir:  1  understand  that  you 
are  opposed  to  A.  J.  Cloud  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.     Why? 

—A  TEACHER. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Y*our  question  is  very  easy  to  answer.  I, 
am  opposed  to  Mr.  Cloud  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  flat  grade  pen- 
sion bill,  which  is  the  only  bill  that  gave 
due  recognition  to  the  rights  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  teachers  of  the  State.  There  are 
other  reasons ;  he  has  among  his  ardent  sup- 
porters, Euem  Morris  Cox,  Leroy  Armstrong 
and  others,  and  if  you  will  analyze  the  returns 
on  election  day  you  will  find  that  wherever  the 
American  Book  Company  has  an  influential 
friend  or  agent  you  will  notice  quite  a  bunch 
of  votes  for  A.  J.  Cloud. 

— HARR  WAGNER. 

POLITICAL   INFORMATION 

James  Ferguson,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools  against  Ron- 
covieri, has  made  a  remarkable  campaign. 
Over  forty-eight  clubs  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  made 
a  clean  and  aggressive  campaign.  While 
there  have  been  many  whispering  attacks 
against  him,  he  has  kept  good-natured  and 
presented  his  claim  for  the  Superintendency 
from  the  standpoint  of  fourteen  years  of 
successful  teaching,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 

and  a  student  of  school  administration. 

*  *    * 

Hon.  Samuel  Shortridge  has  closed  his 
campaign  and  will  undoubtedly  win.  One 
of  the  strong  elements  has  been  the  school 
teachers  of  the  State. 

*  *    * 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt  has  been  sending  out 
characteristic  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  and  to  citizens.  Like  all  of  his  writ- 
ings they  are  models  of  brevity,  wit  and 
wisdom.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  made  no  campaign 
speeches,  has  attended  no  campaign  meet- 
ings, had  made  no  personal  effort  and  yet 
we  predict  that  like  Ben  Adhem  he  will 
lead  all  the  rest. 

*  *    * 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  candidate  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  com- 
pleted his  campaign  and  has  made  a 
straightforward,  honorable  canvass  on  his 
educational  record,  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions, and  his  natural  sympathy,  and  mixer 
with  the  people.  He  is  going  to  poll  a  very 
large  vote  and  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of 
the  two  candidates  for  the  final  election  in 
November. 


In    all   the   World    no    Waters   like   these 

Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA  COUNTY,   CALIFORNIA 

Hot    Mud    Baths    Naturally    Heated    and    Medicated 
Hot    and     Cold    Sulphur     Baths 

Cure    Rheumatism,    Malaria,    Stomach,    Liver   and 
Kidney    Troubles 

Open   All   Year 

Address 
J.    W.    CUTHBERT 
Wilbur     Springs,     Cal.,     via     Williams 


JUDGE  GEORGE  E.  CROTHERS 

The  teachers  and  best  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
election  of  Judge  George  E.  Crothers  to  the 
Superior  bench  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Judge  Crothers  is  an  active  member  of  the 
School  Masters'  Club,  interested  in  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Act,  a  trustee  of  the 
Stanford  University,  and  invalidated  the 
endowment  of  the  University,  and  wrote 
■  the  .Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  charging  of  tuition  fees.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  a  trustee 
of  the  Stanford  Kindergarten  Trust.  His 
public  service  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  vote  of  every  teacher 
and  every  citizen.  He  is  a  man  of  judicial 
temperament  and  of  splendid  integrity. 

A  READING  ITEM 
At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an  es- 
sential and  is  always  at  hand.  For  best  re- 
sults in  home  work  it  should  be  equally  ac- 
cessible at  home.  There  is  no  surer  test  of 
one's  intelligence  than  the  ability  to  express 
what  one  knows  clearly,  forcefully  and  with 
some  degree  of  elegance.  The  mastery  of 
English  is  essential  to  him  who  would  be 
the  leader  among  his  fellows,  or  their  most 
helpful  servant. 

The  New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.)  is  really  an  all- 
knowing  special  teacher  whose  services  are 
always  available.  See  display  advertise- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

R.  B.  von  Kleinsmid  of  Depauw  Univer- 
sity has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson. 


Telephone  Kearny  2030 

ROSS  McMAHON 

AWNING  AND  TENT  CO. 

TEAMSTERS'      RAIN      GOODS,      BAGS,     TENTS 
AWNINGS,    HAMMOCKS   AND    COVERS 

546-548  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


DUSTLESS 


Not  the  cheapest 

But  the  best 
Samples  free, 

Upon  request. 


SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 
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A  FARM  HOUSE  SCHOOL 

Complete  freedom  from  restraint  is  the 
Lot  of  the  children  who  attend  the  experi- 
mental rural  school  at  W'inthrop  College. 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  as  described  by  Airs. 
Hetty  Brown  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  There  are  no 
seats  or  desks  in  this  school;  no  class 
rooms;  no  rule  of  silence;  but  a  free  activ- 
ity guided  and  directed  by  a  woman  who  is 
in  complete  sympathy  with  country  child- 
ren and  country  life. 

In  this  and  other  respects  observers  have 
noted  a  resemblance  to  the  Montessori 
schools,  but  .Mrs.  Browne  began  her  work 
several  years  ago  quite  independently  of 
the  theories  of  Madame  Montessori.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Rock  Hill  school  makes  no 
claim  to  a  deliberate  scientific  basis;  it  is 
essentially  an  "experimental"  school,  where 
it  is  hoped  to  learn  by  actual  experience 
what  kind  of  a  school  is  best  adapted  to 
rural  life. 

The  school  building  is  a  farm  house,  with 
rooms  fitted  up  as  "sitting  room,"  kitchen 
and  workshop.  A  large  veranda  surround- 
ing the  house  is  used  for  the  midday  meal, 
which  is  served  by  the  pupils  at  the  school, 
and  for  other  purposes.  There  is  plenty 
of  ground  about  the  school,  including  space 
for  a  large  garden. 

The  garden  is  the  center  about  which 
instruction  revolves.  From  the  study  of 
soil  and  seed  in  the  winter  time  to  the 
actual  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
at  the  other  seasons,  the  garden  remains  the 
center  of  the  children's  interest  and  activ- 
ity. Arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  are  not 
taught  as  subjects,  but  only  as  the  need  for 
them  arises  in  connection  with  the  activ- 
ities of  home  and  garden.  Laying  out  the 
garden  involves  arithmetic,  and  even  geom- 
etry, both  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
children  without  effort.  The  making  of 
towels  for  use  at  the  school  naturally  dv! 
velops  new  words  having  to  do  with  sew- 
ing and  many  other  things.  And  so  on. 
Words  and  numbers  are  given  the  children 
only  as  the  need  for  them  develops,  and 
then  with  as  little  formality  as  possible. 
The  whole  idea  is  for  the  children  to  find 
out  things,  if  possible,  without  being  told. 

The  children  in  this  rural  school  are  not 
assigned  to  "classes"  and  "periods,"  as  in 
the  traditional  school.  A  visitor  will  see 
i 'iie  group  working  in  the  garden,  another 
group  on  the  veranda  sewing,  another  in 
the  kitchen  at  a  cooking  task,  and  still  an- 
other doing  "numbers"  or  reading  with  the 
teacher   in    her   room. 

The  aim  of  the  Rock  Hill  school  is  thus 
summarized  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bourland  in  an 
introduction  to  the  bureau's  bulletin:  "The 
rescihe  was  to  make  a  school  that  will  train 
the  farm  children  for  their  future  work  in 
the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  social 
life  around  them.  Hence  we  began  frankly 
with  the  activities  of  the  farm.  The  aim 
was  not  a  cut-and-dried  plan,  but  rather  a 
working  idea  to  enable  the  teacher  to  cre- 
al e  .1  growing  agency  for  the  development 
of  farm  life." 


THE  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND 

How  large  is  your  school  playground? 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
declares  that  every  city  school  building 
should  have  at  least  one  full  block  of 
ground,  whether  the  block  is  the  usual  city 
block  of  two  or  three  acres,  or  one  of  10 
acres,  as  in  Salt  Lake,  L'tah-  The  high 
school  needs  at  least  10  acres,  he  asserts. 
As  for  the  country  school,  it  ought  never 
to  have  less  than  3  acres  of  play  space,  and 
could  profitably  make  use  of  10  acres,  pro- 
vided the  grass   is   kept  mowed. 

Mr.  Curtis  shows  that  our  schools  have, 
in  general,  had  very  inadequate  yards. 
During  the  past  10  years,  however,  with  the 
development  of  the  play  movement,  there 
has  come  an  increased  demand  for  ground 
space  around  school  buildings.  The  State 
boards  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  will  not  approve  plans  for  new 
school  buildings  that  do  not  provide  for 
adequate  playgrounds.  In  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  the  standard  of  one  full  block  to  a 
school  has  been  carried  out  with  every  one 
of  the  schools  for  white  children.  All  but 
one  or  two  of  the  schools  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
have  a  full  block.  In  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
every  school  but  one  has  two  blocks  at 
least,  and  two  have  10  acres  of  play  space. 
The  first  school  built  in  Gary,  Ind..  had  2 
acres  of,  playground,  the  second  had  4.  the 
third  11,  and  a  lot  recently  purchased  con- 
tains 20  acres. 

"There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  all 
over  the  country  for  larger  school  grounds," 
Mr.  Curtis  finds,  "and  yards  are  being  aug- 
mented in  many  cities  where  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  adjoining  pieces  of 
land  at  prices  that  are  not  prohibitive.  Cit- 
ies are  often  paying  as  much  as  $10,000  or 
more  per  acre  for  such  land.  Two  years 
ago  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  secured  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  enlarging  the 
yards  of  several  of  its  old  schools.  The  city 
of  Galveston  has  recently  voted  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $1C0,000  for  the  same  purpose." 

Whether  in  city  or  country,  Mr.  Curtis 
considers  ample  school  playgrounds  a  vital 
necessity.  "City  children  need  a  good- 
sized  school  yard  because  there  is  no  other 
place  to  play.  Country  children  need  a 
large  yard  because  at  home  there  is  no  one 
to  play  with,  except  in  the  simplest  games 
for  little  children."  He  points  out  that 
larger  school  grounds  are  demanded,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  organized  play,  which 
has  come  to  have  a  recognized  value  in 
education,  but  also  for  school  gardening, 
open-air  classes,  physical  training,  and 
other  activities  that  have  made  the  school- 
yard "nearly  as  important  as  the  class 
room   in   the  conduct  of  a  modern  school." 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

^RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 

No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Kyelids.  Illustrated  Book  in  eaeb  Pack- 
aye.  Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists- 
no  t  a"  1'atrnt- Mod  irine"— but  usod  insuiccssiiil 
Physicians1  Practice  fur  many  Years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  bv  UrucRisis  atyftc 
_  and  50c  Per  Buttle.  Murin<>  Eye  Salve  in  Aseptic  . 
xuuts.  A)C  and  60c.    Murine  .Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Teacher's 

Improved 

Class 

Books 


No.   1.     NINETY-PAGE  EDITION 

12mo,   black   cloth.    30   cents 

Arranged  for  five  days'  record  each 
week  for  the  names  of  twenty  pupils 
on  a  page,  which  need  be  entered  only 
once  for  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks.  Five 
classes  may  be  carried  for  three  terms 
in  this  one  book. 

No.  2.    ONE-HUNDRED-TWENTY- 
PAGE   EDITION 

12mo,    blue   cloth,    40    cents 

This  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  except 
that  it  provides  for  twenty-four  names 
to  the  page,  contains  enough  pages  for 
seven  classes,  and  is  arranged  for  six 
days'  record  each  week. 

TWENTY  WEEKS'   CLASS  BOOK 

12mo,    green   cloth,    90   pages,   30   cents 

In  this  book  names  need  be  entered 
only  once  for  a  term  of  twenty  weeks. 
There  is  room  for  seven  classes  for 
two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with 
twenty  names  to  a  page.  Space  is 
given  for  five  days'  record  each  week. 


Sample  Sheets  Sent  Free  of 
Charge  to  Teachers 


Ginn  &  Company 

717  MARKET  STREET 

San   Francisco 
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DR.  SAMUEL  W.  BROWN  WHO  HAS 
BEEN  ELECTED  TO  THE  HEAD 
PROFESSORSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  AD- 
MINISTRATION IN  THE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OHIO  AT  CO- 
LUMBIA 

| 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Brown,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal  School,  has  been  called 
to  the  head  professorship  of  School  Admin- 
istration in  the  State  University  of  Ohio  at 
Columbus.  Thus  California  sacrifices  it- 
self once  more  in  behalf  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  effete  East.  The  redeeming 
feature  is  that  the  sacrifice  is  in  a  good 
cause  and  Ohio  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  discernment  in  selection.  Dr.  Brown  is 
ideally   equipped   for   the   work   before   him 


DR.  SAMUEL  W.  BROWN 

with  an  academic  preparation  represented  by 
graduation  from  the  Chico  Normal  School, 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Stanford  and  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Columbia.  .He  has  a 
rare  experience  as  rural  school  teacher, 
night  school  principal,  grammar  school 
principal,  two  years  in  the  Idaho  Normal 
and  two  years  in  the  San  Francisco  Normal. 
He  has  been  taught  all  that  conservatism 
has   had   to   offer   and     yet     upon  his   own 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School,  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of   All   Methods— Old  and   New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
States.  It  is  used  as  a  desk  book  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  Power's 
Graded  Speller  is  recognized  as  a  book  that 
enables  teachers  to  get  results. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


initiative  fights  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Western  radicals.  As  a  night  school  prin- 
cipal he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  vocational  demands  upon  education. 
As  a  grammar  school  principal  he  made  the 
first  substantial  break  with  the  class  sys- 
tem in  the  direction  of  an  individual  plan 
of  instruction  and  which  in  the  San  Fr'aii- 
eisco  Normal  later  he  has  assiduously  as- 
sisted in  perfecting.  In  the  educational 
forum  Dr.  Brown  has  waged  vigorous  bat- 
tle against  the  pedantry  and  scholasticism 
of  our  schooling  system.  His  new  field  of 
operation  is  an  ideal  one  for  him.  With  the 
modern  educational  awakening  Ohio  is  al- 
ready awakened  to  educational  reform  and 
in  Dr.  Brown  a  sane  and  valiant  leader  has 
been  secured. 

*     *     * 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  "HAND- 
MINDED" 

"I  like  this  school  because  I  never  could 
learn  anythting,  and  I  am  of  more  use  in  the 
world."  This  is  the  way  a  girl  pupil  in 
the  Elementary  Industrial  School  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  describes  her  impressions  of 
the  new  kind  of  school  work,  according  to  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Elementary  Industrial  School  was 
established  to  give  "hand-minded"  boys  and 
girls  as  good  a  chance  as  the  "language- 
minded  have  always  li'ad.  Cleveland  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  types 
of  children — those  who  take  to  books  and 
those  who  do  not.  In  Cleveland,  as  in  most 
American  cities,  about  half  the  children 
have  been  leaving  school  in  the  sixth  grade. 
The  Cleveland  school  authorities  saw  that 
much  of  this  waste  was  due  to  the  attempt 
to  force  abstract  intellectual  effort  on  boys 
and  girls  whose  interest  was  in  doing  things. 
The  Elementary  Industrial  School  was 
meant  to  meet  this  situation.  To  it  boys  and 
girls  were  admitted   if  they  were  over   13 


years  of  age  and  were  two  or  more  years 
behind   their   grade   in   school. 

In  this  school  one-half  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  English,  mathematics,  geography- 
history — the  two  in  close  connection — and 
to  hygiene  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter. The  remaining  periods  are  given  to 
manual  and  industrial  work — including 
shopping — to  domestic  economy  and  gym- 
nasium practice.  A  poll  of  the  pupils  showed 
that  with  the  g'irls  cooking  and  sewing-  were 
favorite  subjects;  with  the  boys,  mechanical 
drawing  and  woodworking. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SCHOOL 

On  July  30,  1914,  a  new  school  to  be  known 
as  the  University  School  will  be  opened  in  Oak- 
land in  the  building  formerly  known  as  the 
Emerson  School,  at  Forty-eight  and  Webster 
streets,  which  is  now  being  remodeled  for  this 
purpose. 

The  University  School,  which  will  be  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  Professor  C.  E.  Rugh  as  principal, 
will  be  conducted  as  a  secondary  school  after 
the  plan  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New 
York,  which  is  connected  in  a  similar  way  with 
Columbia  University.  A  six  year  college  pre- 
paratory course  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade  will  ultimately  be  given,  but  at  present  no 
classes  will  be  open  to  third  and  fourth  year 
high   school  pupils. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Telephone  Kearny  1630                         Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1 81 8  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Monterey  Bay  Points 

Del  Monte       Santa  Cruz       Monterey 
Pacific  Grove  Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Charming  Hotels,  Parks,  Gardens,  Beaches 

Golf  Links,  Tennis  Courts 

Horseback  Riding 

Bathing  and  Fishing 

FINEST  SCENIC  AUTO-BOULEVARD  IN  AMERICA 
40  MILES  OF  MACADAM 

REDUCED     ROUND     TRIP    AND 
WEEK-END  EXCURSION   FARES 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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FREE     PUBLICATIONS   OF   SPECIAL 
INTEREST  TO  FARM  WOMEN 

Following  its  policy  to  aid  farmers'  house- 
wives the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  list  of  free  publications 
which  apply  particularly  to  women's  work. 
This  list  is' furnished  free  on  application  to 
the  Editor  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.  C,  as  are  the  bulle- 
tins which  it  describes. 

The  bulletins  are  divided  into  over  100 
special  classes,  there  being  sometimes  as 
many   as   a  dozen   pamphlets   for  a  subject. 

There  is  one  class  of  bulletins  dealing 
with  dairying,  while  others  specially  con- 
cern butter,  cheese,  cream  and  milk.  Among 
the  bulletins  dealing  with  milk  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  care  of  milk  and  its  use  in  the  home. 

Ropy  milk  and  cream. 

Butter  milk. 

Clean   milk. 

Milk  supply  of  cities. 

The  covered  milk  pail. 

Cost   of   market   milk. 

Lacto,  a  new  and  healthful  frozen  dairy 
product. 

Bulletins  on  the  subject  "Drugs"  are  en- 
titled: 

I  lurmfulness  of  headache   mixtures. 

Habit-forming  agents;  their  indiscrimin- 
ate sale  and  use  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare. 

There  is  a  set  of  bulletins  dealing  with 
bees ;  a  set  dealing  with  birds ;  and  another 
set  dealing  with  such  household  insects  as 
the  ant  and  the  flea.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits 
and  rats  also  have  each  a  bulletin  devoted 
to  them,  and  particular  attention  is  given 
to  poultry  under  the  following  heads: 

Poultry  account;  Poultry  diseases  and 
pests;  Ducks  and  geese;  Eggs;  Poultry 
feeding;  Guinea  fowd  ;  Incubation;  Poultry 
marketing;  Pheasants;  Squabs;  Turkeys. 

Farm  conveniences  in  general  have  one 
set  of  bulletins  to  describe  them,  and 
Farmers'  Institutes  another.  Hints  on  how 
to  prepare  foods  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, including  apples,  banana  flour,  bread, 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  coffee  substitutes 
and  corn.  There  are  12  bulletins  devoted 
to  canning  and  preserving;  while  the  fire- 
less  cooker  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  bul- 
letin. 

Fruits  and  flowers  each  receive  their  mer- 
ited share  of  attention.  Annual  flowering 
plants,  directions  for  making  window  gar- 
dens, china  asters,  garden  sweet  peas,  peon- 
ies and  rose  slugs  are-  subjects  treated  in 
the  floriculture  set;  while  the  blueberry, 
grape,  melons,  the  mulberry,  the  raspberry, 
the  roselle  and  the  strawberry  make  up  the 
fruit  culture  set  of  publications.  Vege- 
table culture  includes  bulletins  on  aspara- 
gus, celery,  cucumber,  mushrooms,  okra, 
rhubarb  and  tomato. 


The  housewife  who  wishes  to  know  about 
helpful  organizations  for  boys  and  girls, 
such  as  the  corn,  poultry  and  canning  clubs, 
may  learn  about  them  by  sending  for  the 
list  of  pamphlets  included  under  the  head- 
ing "Agricultural  Clubs." 

Trees,  school  gardens,  roads,  paint  and 
white  washes,  industrial  alcohol  and  water 
are  samples  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
of  these  publications  which  the  department 
will  send  free  to  the  farm  woman  on  ap- 
plication. 

Because  of  the  limited  supply,  applicants 
are  urgently  requested  to  ask  only  for  those 
bulletins  in  which  they  are  particularly  in- 
terested. The  department  cannot  under- 
take to  supply  complete  sets,  nor  may  the 
applicant  ask  for  more  than  one  copy  of  any 
publication  for  herself. 

In  applying  for  these  publications,  first 
send  for  the  list  and  then  indicate  from  this 
the  name  of  the  series  and  serial  number  of 
the  bulletins  or  circulars  that  are  desired. 

Education  Notes 

Supt.  C.  C.  Starr  of  Fresno  has  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
people  in  a  great  building  boom  for  new  school 
houses  and  new  equipment. 

The  Kate  Kennedy  Club  held  a  banquet  at  the 
Pompeiian  Court,  Hale's,  Saturday  evening, 
August  IS.  Miss  Lucy  Adams  presided,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  FitzGerald  acted  as  toast-mistress,  Dr. 
D'Ancona  made  an  excellent  address,  Miss  Ag- 
nes Regan  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
*     *     * 

Madame  Montessori,  the  world's  greatest  liv- 
ing figure  in  the  field  of  child  education,  person- 
ally will  supervise  for  four  months  the  work  of 
the  model  Montessori  school  to  be  conducted  as 
a   part   of   the    education    demonstration    work   at 


CLASS  PINS 

for  school,  college  or  society.  The  right  kind  are 
?•  ??s  ,a„sour«  of  Pleasure.  Why  not  get  the  right 
kind?     We  make  them.      Catalog   free. 

GEORGE  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'   Bldg.,   San   Farncisco,   Cal. 


Please  Vote  at  the  Primary,  Aug.  25, 1914 


My  Name  will  be  on  Your  Ballot  Under  Schools 


HUGH  J.  BALDWIN 

CANDIDATE    FOR 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  California 

Fitted  for  the  Position  by  Actual  Experience 
in  All  Departments  of  Public  School  Work 


the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Word  has  come  from  Rome  as  to  the  famous 
teacher's    plans    for    1915. 

*  *     * 

The  Montara-Farallone  school  house  costing 
over  $10,000  was  burned  recently.  It  was  insured 
for  $5,000.  The  district  at  once  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  which  will 
be    more  attractive    and    more    convenient    than 

the    one    that   was   burned. 

*  *     * 

The  registration  of  1914  at  the.  University  of 
California   promises    to   be   larger   this   year   than 

ever   before   in   its    history. 

*  *     * 

Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  manager  of  the  World 
Book  Company,  and  formerly  teacher  and  edu- 
cator in  California,  was  recognized  by  the  School 
Board  Journal  as  one  of  the  prominent  educators 
of  the  United  States.  His  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia  are   delighted   at   his   continued   success. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  L.  A.  Pringle  has  been  elected  high  school 
principal  of  the  Plumas  county  high  school  lo- 
cated at  Quincy,  Cal. 

*  *     * 

The  California  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
held  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Shattuck,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  on  the  evening  of  July  29  as  a  compliment 
to  the  large  number  of  Pacific  Coast  teachers 
who  are  attending  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  E.  E.  Washburn, 
High  School,  Oakland,  was  toastmaster,  and 
brief  and  entertaining  talks  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Evan  Armstrong,  president  of  the  association 
and  instructor  in  the  University;  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Harford,  instructor  in  the  University;  Mr.  R.  N. 
Faulkner.  High  School,  San  Mateo;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ryan,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Stephen  Dwan, 
Seattle,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond, 
manager  Pacific  Coast  office,  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing   Company. 

Mr.  Faulkner  ofifered  a  resolution  asking  the 
National  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  to  hold 
its  1915  meeting  at  San  Francisco.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  and  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  communicate  the  wish  of  the 
California  association  to  the  national  association 
at   once. 

The  California  association  is  increasing  in 
membership  every  month  and  one  of  the  officers 


"AT   THE   PLAZA" 

Barbara  Worth 
Hotel 

SAN   DIEGO,    CAL. 
Broadway,   bet.   3rd   and   4th 

Management 
W.   A.   LANE  and  D.   R.   LANE 

A  ROOM  WITH  A  BATH  FOR 
A  DOLLAR 

A    few    at    Half    the    Price,    and    up,    with    Privilege 

of    Detached    Bath 

Rates    Named    are    for    One    in    a    Room 

A    Hotel    for    Your   Wife, 
Your    Mother,    Your    Sister    and 

YOURSELF 

The    House    of    Unusual    Excellence 

No  matter  how  particular  you  are — nor 
how  much  you  pay — you  cannot  get  better 
hotel  accommodations  than  this  hotel  pro- 
vides— unless  you  consider  necessary  a 
larger  building,  marble  entrances  and  of- 
fices, combined  with  general  extravagance 
bnrl    ostentation. 

BARBARA  WORTH  HOTEL 
"At  the  Plaza"  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Telephone    Main    5092 
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made  the  enthusiastic  statement  that  he  expect- 
ed at  least  a  thousand  members  by  next  sum- 
mer, when  this  association  hopes  to  be  one  of 
the  hosts  to  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  and  the  National  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  luncheoii  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  six  mbnths  have 
been  of  especial  interest,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  University 
gave  an  after-luncheon  talk  on  questions  of  vital 
public   interest. 

*  *     * 

Allison  Ware,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Davidson  and  Arthur  J.  Cloud  have  been  cam- 
paigning the  State  for  several  months  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  candidacy  for  office.  Mr.  Hyatt 
has  remained  serenely  at  the  State  Capitol  send- 
ing out  his  attractive  postal  cards  and  letters 
but  not  entering  into  the  personal  work  of  the 
campaign. 

*  *     * 

The  Bureau  of  Information,  Statistics  and  Edu- 
cational Research  has  been  sending  out  an  un- 
usual   amount    of    good    literature    covering    the 

work    done    in    the    Oakland    school    department. 

*  *     * 

C.  C.  Hughes,  City  Superintendent  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  been  successful  in  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  in  getting  new  and  improved 
courses  of  study  and  selecting  teachers  on  mer- 
it   for    the    Sacramento    schools. 

*  *     * 

George  Albee,  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Eureka,  is  making  arrangements' for  an  especial- 
ly good  year  in  the  Eureka  schools.  Improved 
courses  of  study,  adjustment  of  classes  and  en- 
thusiasm for  good,  effective  work  all  along  the 
line.  Mr.  Albee  is  well  acquainted  with  Eureka 
conditions  and  has  the  strength  and  ability  to 
improve   them. 

*  *     * 

J.  D.  Sweeney,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
progressive  educational  thought  in  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Red 
Bluff  schools.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Sweeney  all 
through  the  State  of  California  will  be  delighted 
to  know  that  he  is  back  in  the  harness. 

*  *     * 

The  institutes  of  San  Mateo  county,  San  Be- 
nito county,  Santa  Cruz  county  will  meet  this 
year  at  Mt.  Herman,  Santa  Cruz  county,  in 
October. 

*  *     * 

The  Humboldt  county  institute,  Supt.  George 
Underwood,  will  hold  the  annual  teachers'  in- 
stitute the  week  of  September  15th.  Supt.  Un- 
derwood always  arranges  a  fine  program  and  the 
teachers,  trustees  and  citizens  of  Eureka  always 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  institute  week. 

*  *     * 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  election  of  Franklin  Griffin, 
who  stood  at  Governor  Johnson's  right  hand 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  sign  the  pension  bill, 
and  James  Ryan,  who  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  Assembly  ,and  in  all  the  others  who  were 
active   in   the   support   of  the  bill. 

*  *     * 

Hon.  James  Rolph,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
has  appointed  Miss  Agnes  Regan  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Kincaid,  deceased.  Miss  Agnes  Regan  is 
a  woman  of  fine  judgment,  executive  ability  and 
a  personality  that  will  make  her  very  popular 
among    the    teachers    and    citizens    who    come    in 

direct   contact   with   the   board. 

*  *     * 

THE   RIGHT   BOY 

Employer    to    Applicant — Are    you    truthful? 
"Y-e-s,  but  not  so's  to  queer  business." 


Funny  Moments 

NOT  IN  HER  LINE 

One  day  Mr.  Smith  went  to  buy  a  bushel  of 
buckwheat  for  sowing.  The  man  who  sold  tie 
wheat  was  away,  but  his  wife  undertook  to  wait 
on  the  iCustomer.  She  found  a  peck  measure, 
and   they  went  to   the   granary. 

She  filled  the  measure  twice,  continues  the 
account  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  and,  pouring 
the  contents  into  the  bag,  began  to  tie  it  up. 

"But,  Mrs.  Lawton,"  said  the  man,  "it  takes 
four   pecks   to   make   a  bushel." 

"Oh,  does  it?"  replied  the  woman,  as  she  un- 
tied the  bag.  "Well,  you  see  I  never  had  any 
experience  in  measuring  grain  before  I  married 
Mr.    Lawton.      I    always    taught    school." 

*  *     * 

Passerby — What's  the  fuss  in  the  school-yard, 
boy?  | 

The  Boy — Why,  the  doctor  has  just  been 
around  examinin'  us  an'  one  of  the  deficient 
boys  is  knockin'  the  everlastin'  stuffin"  out  of 
a  perfect  kid. 

*  *     * 

Little  Willie — Pa,  what's  a  redundancy  of  ex- 
pression? 

Pa — Using  more  words  than  are  necessary 
to  express  one's  meaning,  such  as  "wealthy 
plumber,"   "poor  poet,"   etc. 

*  *     V 

Mr.  B. — This  window  open  behind  me  makes 
a  fearful  draft.    'My  teeth  are  chattering! 

Mrs.  B. — Well,  you  know  you  can  take  them 
out. 

*  *     * 

READY   FOR   WORK 

"Miss  Venessa,  have  you  got  your  hair  and 
complexion   fixed  for  the  day?" 

"Yes,    sir." 

"Got    your    chewing   gum    going    nicely?" 

"Yes." 

"Read  the  morning  installment  of  the  daily 
love  story  in  the  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"Then    take   this   letter,    please." 

*  *     * 

A   COMPETENT   TEACHER 

A  well  known  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
was  administering  the  oath  to  a  boy  of  tender 
years,  and  he  asked  him,  "Have  you  ever  taken 
the  oath?  Do  you  know  how  to  swear,  my  boy?" 
The  simple  reply  was,  "Yes,  my  lord,  I'm  your 
caddie." 


Figure  Your  Pencil  Bill 

by  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  term,  not  by 
the  cost  per  gross. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 

are  cheaper  because  they  last  longer. 
In  proof  of  this,  will  send  you  samples 
on  request. 

Joseph  Dixon   Crucible  Co. 

Pacific   Coast   Branch 
155  Second  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOOD  ADVICE 

The  Sunday  school  was  about  to  be  dismissed 
and  the  members  of  the  younger  classes  were 
already  in  anticipation.  They  relaxed  their 
cramped  little  limbs  after  the  long  confinement 
on  straight-backed  benches.  Then  to  the  dis- 
may of  all.  the  superintendent  entered  and,  in- 
stead  of   the   usual   dismissal,   announced: 

"And  now,  my  children,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Plank,  who  will  give  us  a  short  talk." 

The  man  introduced,  after  gazing  impressively 
round  the  classroom,  began,  "Well,  children,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say." 

He  had  no  more  than  uttered  the  words  when 
the  school  was  convulsed  to  hear  a  small,  girlish 
voice  in  the  rear  of  the  room  lisp  out,  "Thay 
amen   and   thit   down!" 

*  *     * 

INQUISITIVE 

The  curate  of  a  large  and  fashionable  church 
was  endeavoring  to  teach  the  significance  of 
white   to  a   Sunday  school  class. 

"Why,"  said  he.  "does  a  bride  invariably  de- 
sire to  be  clothed  in  white  at  her  marriage?" 
As  no  one  answered  he  explained.  'White," 
said  he,  "stands  for  joy,  and  the  wedding  day 
is   the  most  joyous   occasion   of  a   woman's   life." 

A  small  boy  queried,  "Why  do  the  men  all 
wear   black?" 

*  *     * 

THE   MAINTENANCE   OF   A   MICROBE 

A  country  school  teacher  was  cashing  her 
monthly  check  at  the  bank,  says  Lippincott's. 
The  teller  apologized  for  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  bills,  saying,  "I  hope  you're  not  afraid  of 
microbes." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the  schoolmarm  replied.  "I'm 
sure   no   microbe   could  live   on   my  salary!" 


You  will  Always  Remember  Your 
Trip  if  you  Travel  via 

'The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World" 


Marvelous    Scenic    Attractions    seen    from    the    car 
vindow   without   extra   expense   for  side   trips. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY 

THROUGH  STANDARD  AND  TOURIST 
SLEEPERS.  OBSERVATION  CARS.  DINING 
CARS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.  STEAM  HEAT. 
DAY      COACHES. 


All  Trains  Electric  Lighted 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

COMFORT  SERVICE 


SCENERY 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
nENVER  fePIO  fiRSMDE 

The  Transcontinental  Scenicway 


TICKET  OFFICES : 

665    Market    Street,    Palace    Hotel; 

Market    Street    Ferry    Depot; 

1326    Broadway,    Oakland 
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Book  Notes 


"School  Arithmetic — Primary  Rook,"  by  Flor- 
ian  Cajon;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York;  price  35  cents. 

*  *     * 

"Health  Work  in  the  Schools."  by  Ernest  Bry- 
ant Hoag,  M.  D.,  and  Lewis  M.  Termari;  publish- 
ed by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  4  Park  street. 
Boston1!  price  $1.60. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  problems  involved 
in.  health  supervision,  health  examination,  and  hy- 
giene teaching.  The  standardization  of  health 
supervision  in  the  schools  is  unquestionably  a 
very  desirable  thing,  and  any  work  that  will  con- 
tribute to  that  end  is  certainly  most  welcome. 
Much  of  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  now 
being  done  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  farce,  and 
education  along  this  line  to  superintendents, 
teachers,  school  nurses,  school  boards,  and  even 
school  doctors  will  enable  these  officials  to  deal 
with   the   questions  more  intelligently. 

*  *     * 

"Wings  and  the  Child,"  by  E.  Nesbit,  pub- 
lished by  I  [odder  and  Houghton,  New  York.  A 
pretty  story  for  children,  that  beside  furnishing 
momentary  amusement  can  be  as  large  a  factor 
in  the   shaping  of  pretty  tendencies  of  character. 

*  *     * 

"Primary  Handwork."  by  Ella' Victoria  Dobbs, 
B.  S..  M.  A.:  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.  New    York;  price  75  cents. 

This  book  gathers  into  a  single  volume  and 
presents  ready  for  use  a  great  deal  of  good  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  handwork  now  scattered 
about  in  various  publications.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial has  been  originated  by  some  of  the  more 
progressive  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the 
whole  has  in  this  volume  been  ordered  and  ar- 
ranged for  use  in  most  schools.  Teachers  will 
find  it  in  form  so  simple  as  to  make  it  easily 
handled  though  lacking  special  training  in  hand- 
work   processes. 

*  *    * 

"Crops  Production,"  by  Clarence  M.  Weed  and 
William  E;  Riley:  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co..  Boston;  price  75  cents. 

This  book  is  an  application  of  the  project 
method  to  the  study  of  crop  production.  It  fur- 
nishes the  teacher  with  an  abundant  series  of 
simple  outlines  for  each  pupil  to  work  out  be- 
fore  taking  up  the  study  of  the  text.  This  pro- 
ject method  is  an  excellent  way  for  pupils  to 
visualize    the   text. 

*  *     * 

"Lippincott's  fifth  Reader."  by  Homer  P. 
Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Lewis;  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company,    Philadelphia. 

The    range    of   literature    that    has    been    drawn 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and   Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     ' $  .io 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

I  >r,  ( lubberly  * •  f  Stanford  I  'nivcrsity  in  his  intro- 
duction  to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  I'mncisca,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  ;is  well."  IYofessor  Lee  Kmerson  Bas- 
sctt  of  Stanford,  in  his  -ndilrtss  .m  Poetry,  praises  the 
collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
tcai  hei  3.  Send  for  copy.  rjSe  it  in  your  New 
(  ou   se   of    Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

The  recent   legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires   Boards  ol   Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 

preference   I"    I ks    compiled    within   and   printed  and 

published  in   California.     The  law  applies  to  the  above 

1 «■     Board    sof    Education    should    patronize   home 

industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


upon  for  this  book  is  rather  unusually  wide.  A 
large  portion  of  the  material  is  new,  which  should 
increase  the  interest  of  the  study.  American 
writers  have  been  given  full  credit  and  a  prom- 
inent place,  to  let  the  child  understand  that 
America's  contribution  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  liter- 
ature is  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  authors 
have  aimed  to  choose  cheerful,  even  amusing 
topics  as  far  as  possible,  in  contrast  to  the  rather 
sombre  material  of  other  books,  but  whether  the 
exclusion  of  this  more  sombre  material  is  so  de- 
sirable   seems    questionable. 

*  *     * 

"Along  Mediterranean  Shores,"  by  Mary 
Frances  Willard;  published  by  Silver  Burdett  & 
Company,    Boston;   price   50  cents. 

A  supplementary  reader  that  will  furnish  an 
excellent  aid  to  the  history  and  geography  work 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  its  story  is  most  interestingly 
told. 

*  *     * 

"An  Introduction  to  Latin,"  by  John  Cope- 
land  Kirtland  and  George  Benjamin  Rogers;  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  85  cents. 

A  few  changes  that  from  time  to  time  have 
been  found  of  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  first 
year  Latin  have  been  embodied  in  this  volume. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Grammatical  Nomenclature  made  in 
their  report  to  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion have  been  accepted,  while  others  have  been 
rejected  to  preserve  the  proper  simplicity  for  the 
book.  Some  omissions,  too,  have  been  made  here- 
tofore deemed  unwise  to  omit.  One  of  these  is 
a  summary  review  of  English  grammar,  upon 
the  ground  that  such  review  can  not  serve  the 
purposes   of  but   few  schools. 

*  *     * 

"Elementary  Household  Chemistry,"  by  John 
Ferguson  Snell;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,   New   York;   price   $1.25. 

An  introductory  text  book  for  students  of  home 
economics.  The  recent  development  of  courses 
of  instruction  on  this  subject  has  created  a  need 
.for  text  books  in  chemistry  for  pupils,  the  ma- 
jority of  wdiom  have  had  no  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  science.  This  text  has  been  written 
with  the  needs  of  such  students  primarily  in 
mind.  The  principle  has  been  closely  followed 
to  introduce  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
household  affairs  as  early  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible and  to  present  only  such  portions  of  the 
subject  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  is  essential  to 
the  comprehension  of  these  applications. 

*  *     * 

"News,  Ads,  and  Sales,"  by  John  Baker  Op- 
dycke;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New   York;  price  $1.25. 


This  book  is  to  teach  the  use  of  English  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  author  states  that 
while  commercial  and  cultural  English  are  dif- 
ferent they  are  not  antagonistic.  But  even  if  that 
be  so,  we  are  beginning  to  create  two  entirely 
different  spheres  in  which  there  can  be  no  har- 
mony. What  a  powerful  factor  in  the  world 
commerce  is  getting  to  be.  subjugating  even   the 

cultural    to    its    yoke. 

*  *     * 

"A  Group  of  Famous  Women,"  by  Edith  Hor- 
ton;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,1 
Boston.  Books  on  famous  men  are  numerous, 
but  the  women  deserving  of  note  have  in  this 
respect  been  somewhat  slighted.  This  little 
book  contains  brief,  readable  biographies  of  dis- 
tinguished women,  that  can  readily  be  used  in 
connection  with  lessons  on  history  and  classics. 
The  advantages  of  biography  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation are  obvious,  but  the  scattered  and  lengthy 
accounts  of  noted  women  as  preserved  in  our 
libraries  are  the  reason  for  the  neglect  on  this 
point.  They  are  for  school  use  too  inaccessible 
and  lengthy.  Short  biographies  of  vital  and 
human  interest  as  here  presented  are  a  proper 
remedy  for   an   acknowledged  want. 

*  *     * 

"How  to  Appreciate  the  Drama,"  by  Thomas 
Littlefield  Marble;  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  & 
Eldridge,  31-35  West  15th  street.  New  York; 
price  $1.25.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  dramatic  societies,  for  classes  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  for  the  lover  of  the  drama  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  the  aim  of  the  author  to  point  out 
the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  dram- 
atic art,  and  has  therefore  treated  his  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  dramaturgy.  The 
result  of  its  study  is  that  it  enables  those  who 
are  yet  inexperienced  to  recognize  and  appraise 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  play,  and  with  the  ability 
to  do  this  to  properly  appreciate  it.  The  book 
is  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  a  number 
of  playwrights  and  actors. 

*  *     * 

"Vocational  Guidance,"  by  J.  Adams  Puffer; 
published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago. 
The    object    of   the   book    is    to   help    the    teacher 
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find  the  right  place  for  the  right  child.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  teacher  is  well  fitted 
to  do  this  through  constant  observation  and  un- 
prejudiced decision,  and  since  the  first  step  has 
been  taken,  and  vocational  schools  have  become 
largely  established,  a  proper  selection  of  a  life's 
occupation  is  of  incalculable  benefit. 

*  *     * 

"The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,"  by  Emma 
Miller  Bolemus,  A.M.;  published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  volume 
aims  to  be  suggestive  to  teachers,  in  helping  them 
to  find  the  means  for  correcting  the  very  com- 
mon fault  of  slovenly  speech  among  our  school 
children.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  regular  supervision  of  their  speech, 
and  very  little  systematic  practice  in  oral  com- 
position. The  book  will  prove  stimulating  to 
young  teachers  of  the  city  and  rural  schools  and 
to  all  others  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  require- 
ment that  the  schools  teach  more  effective 
speech. 

*  *     * 

WAR  POEMS 

The  anniversary  of  Joaquin  Miller's  death 
was  celebrated  on  the  Hig'hts  by  his  friends 
on  May  16.  We  should  at  this  time  teach 
his  beautiful  poem  : 

"The  bravest  battle  that  was  ever  fought 
Should  you  ask  me  where  and  when, 
•  On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it 

not, 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

Edwin  Markham,  formerly  the  Oakland, 
Cal.,  schoolmaster,  now  America's  greatest 
living  poet,  contributes  in  the  Nautilus  the 
following : 

Peace 
What    was    the    first    prophetic    word    that 

rang 
When  down  the  starry  sky  the  angels  sang. 
That   night   they   came    as    envoys    of   the 

Birth— 
What   Word    but    peace,    "peace    and    good 

will  on  earth?" 

And  what  was  the  last  word  the  Master 
said 

That  parting  night  when  they  broke  brother- 
bread, 

That  night  he  knew  men  would  not  let  him 
live — 

Oh,  what  but  "peace  I  leave"  and  "peace  I 
give  ?" 

And  yet  behold  :  near  twice  a  thousand  years 
And    still    the    battle-wrath,    the    grief,    the 

tears. 
Let   mercy   speed   the    hour    when    swords 

shall  cease. 
And  men  cry  back  to  God,  "There  shall  be 


Alice  Park  of  Palo  Alto,  who  is  devoting 
her  life  to  bringing  about  a  brighter  social 
future,  sends  the  following  old  French 
song.  It  is  known  to  many  teachers.  She 
hopes  that  the  children  will  be  taught  to 
sing  it,  particularly  the  last  few  lines : 
*     -i;     =? 

Jeannette  and  Jeannot 

(A  girl's  song  to  her  soldier  lover) 

You  are  going  far  away, 

Far  away  from  poor  Jeannette. 

There  is  no  one  left  to  love  me  now, 

And  you  too  may  forget; 

But  my  heart  will  be  with  you 

Wherever  you  may  go. 

Can  you  look  me  in  the  face 

And  say  the  same,  Jeannot? 

When  you  wear  the  jacket  red, 

And  the  beautiful  cockade, 

Oh,  I  fear  you  will  forget 

All  the  promises  you've  made. 

With  your  gun  upon  your  shoulder, 

And  your  bay'net  by  your  side, 

You'll  be  taking  some  proud  lady 

And  be  making  her  your  bride  ; 

You'll  be  taking  some  proud  lady 

And  be  making  her  your  bride. 

O,  when  glory  leads  the  way, 

You'll   be   madly  rushing  on, 

Never  thinking,  if  they  kill  you, 

That  my  happiness  is  gone. 

If  you  win  the  day,  perhaps 

A  general  you'll  be. 

Though  I'm  proud  to  think  of  that, 

What  will  become  of  me? 

Oh,  if  I  were  Queen  of  France, 

Or,  better  still.  Pope  of  Rome, 

All  the  world  should  be  at  peace, 

I  would  have  no  fighting  men  abroad, 

No  weeping  maids  at  home  ; 

Or,  if  kings  must  show  their  might, 

Why,  let  those  who  make  the  quarrels 

Be  the  only  ones  to  fight ; 

Yes,  let  those  who  make  the  quarrels 

Be  the  only  ones  to  fight. 

— Charles  W.  Glover. 

Jones  (who  prides  himself  upon  his  activity  in 
the  councils  of  the  school  board) — I  have  made 
a  dozen  speeches  at  the  board  meetings  and  you 
have   never  opened  your  mouth. 

Smith — That's  where  you're  wrong.  Every 
time   you   speak,    I   yawn. 


peace ! 


I" 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
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of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
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etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
Harr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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For  the  Perfect  Equipment  of  Your  New  School  House 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that    it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,    December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Buckman, 
President;    Mrs.   M.    E.    Bernstein;   Hanford,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers*  Association.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

■  State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco.  President;  Alice  Rose  Power. 
324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Edwin- R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  O.  She^ard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E.  P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 


Disappearing  Spanish  Grants 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  startling 
change  that  is  going  on  in  glorious  California, 
whereby  the  old  historic  Spanish  ranches 
are  disappearing  from  the  world.  Last  week 
in  Stanislaus  county  an  example  of  the  pro- 
cess in  full  swing  was  presented  to  my 
eyes.  The  place  was  Patterson,  and  the 
occasion  for  going  there  was  to  take  part 
in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  high 
school.  ; 


A  Fair  Monument 

It  seems  that  a  man  of  substance  named 
Patterson  dwelt  for  lo  these  many  years 
at  the  expanding  and  powerful  young  city 
of  Fresno,  as  one  of  the  business  men 
there.  But  he  had  visions  and  he  dreamed 
dreams.  He  would  build  a  monument  more 
enduring  than  marble  and  brass,  and  that 
should  do  the  world  more  good. 

So,  four  years  ago  he  acquired  a  tract  of 
land,  9000  acres,  belonging  to  the  old  El 
Puerto  ranch  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  extending  from  the  river 
to  the  bare  western  mountains  that  separ- 
ate it  from  San  Benito  county.  He  gave 
the  settlement  his  own  name,  engaged  en- 
gineers and  landscape  artists  and  started  on 
the  big  enterprise  of  developing  a  new 
country.  All  the  region  had  been  engaged 
from  time  immemorial  in  drv  ranching. 
The  land  had  been  cropped  and  recropped 
for  grain.  No  water  was  available  for  fruit 
or  alfalfa.  The- whole  country  was  almost 
a  desert. 


Strange  Necromancy 

Patterson's  engineers  devised  a  unique 
irrigation  system,  based  upon  the  lines  of 
electric  energy  that  the  power  companies 
were  bringing  out  of  the  Sierras  and  across 
the  broad  valleys.  A  great  pumping  sta- 
tion was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  four  great  streams,  each  as 
big  as  a  barrel,  were  lifted  fifteen  feet  and 
poured  into  a  cement  ditch  leading  away 
toward  the  new  town,  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  this  ditch  laterals  could  be 
taken  out  on  both  sides  to  water  the  land. 
When  the  ditch  had  descended  to  the  level 
of  the  land  in  a  mile  or  so,  another  pump- 
ing station  was  built,  to  lift  the  water  an- 


TO  THE  BOY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

So  live  that  your  afterself — the  man  you 
ought  to  be  to  be — may  in  his  time  be  pos- 
sible and  actual.  For  away  in  the  twenties, 
the  thirties,  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  is 
awaiting  his  turn.  His  body,  his  brain,  his 
soul  are  in  your  boyish  hands.  He  cannot 
help  himself.  What  will  you  leave  for  him. 
Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dis- 
sipation, a  trained  mind  to  think  and  act, 
a  nervous  system  true  as  a  dial  in  its  re- 
sponse to  the  truth  about  you?  Will  you, 
boy  of  the  twentieth  century,  let  him  come 
as  a  man  among  men  in  his  time,  or  will 
you  throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he 
has  had  the  chance  to  touch  it?  Will  you 
let  him  come,  taking  your  place,  gaining 
through  your  experience,  hallowed  through 
your  joys,  building  on  them  his  own,  or 
will  you  fling  his  hope  away,  decreeing, 
wanton  like,  that  the  man  you  might  have 
been  shall  never  be? — David  Starr  Jordan. 


cither  fifteen  feet  and  start  it  anew  upon  its 
fructifying  way.  Four  of  these  lifts,  ag- 
gregating 60  feet,  are  in  operation.  Won- 
derful piece  of  necromancy,  isn't  it?  For 
the  electric  force  stolen  from  the  distant  moun- 
tain waterfall  to  be  thus  carried  on  a  wire 
and  made  to  lift  great  stores  of  water  and 
make  broad  areas  of  the  desert  green?  Al- 
ready lusty  young  orchards  are  thriving 
here  and  there  and  the  stacks  of  hay  stand 
thick  against  the  horizon  line. 


Man  Proposes:  God  Disposes 

But  Mr.  Patterson  was  not  to  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  dreams.  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes.  A  few  months  ago  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  54.  But  his  monument  still 
lives,  still  grows.  I  saw  it,  marked  it,  mar- 
velled at  it,  only  last  week.  The  four-year- 
old  colony  was  most  vigorous,  most  inter- 
esting. There  is  a  peculiar  air  of  up-to- 
dateness  and  prosperity  about  it.  The  deeds 
to  the  land  prescribe  that  all  buildings  must 
be  painted  within  a  certain  time.  Conse- 
quently in  all  the  town  and  valley  every 
structure  is  tidy,   thrifty  and  well   painted. 


Not  a  lonesome  shack  offends  the  taste. 
Even  the  chicken  houses  and  woodsheds  are 
handsome.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  the 
library  and  post  office  as  the  center,  with 
eight  broad  avenues  radiating  out  from  it 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  for  miles  and 
miles  into  the  country.  Around  the  post 
office  is  a  wide  circle  of  green  lawn.  Sur- 
rounding that  are  eight  wedge-shaped  lots, 
upon  which  stand  the  bank,  the  hotel,  the 
newspaper  office,  the  store.  Two  of  these 
lots  face  the  railroad  station  and  they  are 
beautifully  parked  for  the  benefit  of  the  new- 
ly arrived. 


Public  Buildings 

The  architectural  excellence  and  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  in  this  small,  remote  set- 
tlement are  remarkable.  The  high  school 
whose  corner  stone  we  laid  cost  $60,000.  It 
is  of  poured  concrete,  good  for  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  classic  style,  with  tall  Greek 
columns  in  front,  and  it  was  designed  by 
Henry  Smith.  The  grammar  school  cost 
$75, COO,  is  in  the  Mission  style  and  accom- 
odates over  200  children.  The  bank  is  an 
architectural  gem,  classic  in  composition, 
built  of  poured  concrete,  richly  finished  in 
marble  and  glass  and  mahogany.  All  the 
residences  are  modern  and  smart,  of  the 
bungalow  type.  There  are  no  less  than 
seven  beautiful  churches  in  the  community. 

It  seems  as  though  the  people  in  a  new 
community  of  this  kind  have  a  peculiar 
opportunity  to  slough  off  the  bad  things 
of  the  past  and  start  anew  in  the  best  ways 
that  the  world  knows,  up  to  date.  They  ride 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  present  generation 
and  see  farther  ahead.  They  break  the  con- 
stricting bands  of  tradition  and  prejudice, 
of  narrow-mindedness,  of  stinginess,  and 
can  launch  out  boldly  into  the  future  in  the 
new  ways. 

* 

The  School  Masters 

Patterson  is  fortunate  in  its  teachers.  A. 
J.  Martin  and  his  corps  of  grammar  school 
assistants  are  thoughtful  and  devoted  to 
the  cause.  I  didn't  stay  long  enough  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  personally,  but  hope 
to  remedy  that  in  the  future. 

W.  G.  Connell,  the  high  school  principal, 
is  an  optimist,  which  augers  well  for  his 
school.  He  was  for  seventeen  long  years 
the  principal  of  the  Livermore  school.  Isn't 
that  an  eloquent  testimonial? 

I  was  much  attracted  to  Connell.  He  is 
a  big,  hearty  man,  and  his  talk  was  sin- 
gularly interesting  all  the  time.  I  wish  the 
teachers  of  all  the  State  could  hear  it.  Said 
he,  "Oh,  I  wish  the  teachers  knew  how 
lucky  they  are,  how  lucky!  I  quit  teaching 
for  five  years  and  built  up  a  good  law  prac- 
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tice,  but  the  lure  of  the  school  room  called 
me  hack;  and  how  happy  I  am  to  be  hack!" 


* 


A  Happy  Life 

"The  teacher  has  no  idea  of  the  fierce 
competitions  of  business  life.  He  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  wolfish 
struggle  for  hare  existence,  the  dog-eat- 
dog  policies,  the  heartlessness,  the  cruelty, 
the  rivalry  of  the  world.  Sometimes  you 
get  an  income,  sometimes  you  don't.  The 
successful  ones  you  see  and  hear  much 
about,  but  the  failing  thousands  are  un- 
mentioned.  I  tell  you.  it  is  something 
fierce! 

"The  teacher  does  his  work  and  gets  his 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  month.  His  money 
is  clean  money.  He  is  doing  the  world 
good  and  is  not  pulling  others  down  in 
order  to  climb  up  himself.  He  is  not  com- 
promising his  conscience  or  helping  the 
powers  that  prey.  Oh!  the  teachers'  money 
is  clean  money  !  Let  every  teacher  rejoice 
in  his  rare  good  fortune  to  be  a  teacher,  and 
forget  the  little  troubles  of  the  day,  that  are 
only  imaginary  after  all." 


The  Scandinavians 

When  Mr.  Patterson  was  called  away  by 
the  Grim  Reaper,  he  left  his  work  in  the 
hands  of  his  private  secretary,  C.  M.  Pad- 
dock, a  young  man  of  initiative  and  vision. 
Paddock  is  now  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place,  eager,  enthusiastic,  and  never  tiring. 
He  knows  everything,  sees  everything,  does 
everything,  and  he  thinks  only  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colony.  The  settlement  is  built 
quite  largely  of  Scandinavians,  as  is  evident 
from  the  thriving  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
churches,  and  the  large  number  of  Danish, 
Swedish    and    Norwegian    names    that    are 


were    crowded,    and    the    State    House   was 
crowded. 

In  one  respect  the  State  Fair  did  not  live 
up  to  its  old  reputation.  The  hot  wave 
which  is  supposed  to  descend  upon  the 
State  for  that  week  was  mercifully  deferred, 
and  the  huge  crowds  rambled  hither  and 
yon  in  peace  and  comfort.  It  is  much  easier 
to  admire  the  perfections  of  the  Berkshire 
swine,  or  the  Shropshire  sheep  on  a  cool 
day  when  you  yourself  are  not  completely 
wilted,  and  the  animals  are  not  panting  and 
odorous. 


A  Great  Crowd 

This  last  week  was  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  in  Sacramento.  The  State  Fair,  the 
greatest  and  best,  of  course,  and  the  various 
political  conventions,  brought  most  of  the 
State  in  the  old  town.  The  hotels  were 
crowded,  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  cars 
heard  everywhere.  These  people  are  intel- 
ligent, industrious  and  prosperous,'  and  will 
build  up  a  splendid  civilization  here  on  the 
plains  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

*     * 
* 

Romantic  Titles 

It  is  vastly  entertaining  to  read  the  names 
given  to  the  registered  stock  by  the  proud 
owners.  Of  course  it  may  tax  the  imagina- 
tion of  anyone  to  provide  fancy  titles  for 
pigs  when  they  arrive  so  rapidly,  or  for 
calves  of  proud  ancestry,  still  it  is  diverting 
to  see  a  cow,  a  broad  and  domestic  bovine, 
built  on  utilitarian  lines,  called  "Fond 
Lavender,"  or  a  stubby,  awkward  calf 
named  "Winsome  Count,"  or  "Spicy 
Prince."  Even  more  interesting  than  the 
animals  are  their  owners  and  caretakers. 
Although  there  are  thousands  of  faces,  and 
hundreds   of     questions,     and   a   constantly 


shifting  crowd,  yet  they  are  always  ready 
to  answer  a  question,  or  explain  a  point. 
They  gladly  tell  of  their  stock  and  proudly 
display  their  pets  and  prizes.  You  find 
the  same  ones  there  year  after  year,  and 
come  to  look  forward  to 'your  yearly  chat 
with  each  to  see  what  new  creatures  there 
are  and  where  the  prizes  go  this  time. 


The  Pig  Contest 

Along  educational  lines  there  were  many 
things,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  significant 
one  was  "The  Pig  Contest."  The  State 
Agricultural  Association,  to  promote  the 
growing  of  larger  hams  and  more  of  them, 
has  started  a  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
boys  of  the  State  in  fancy  pig  raising.  There 
were  some  fifteen  entered  by  high  school 
boys,  mostly  from  nearby  towns.  Next 
year  there  should  be  pigs  sent  by  boys 
from  every  corner  of  the  State,  and  may  the 
best  pig  win.  The  boys  were  deeply  inter- 
ested and  proud  as  Cuffy  to  be  exhibitors. 
They  carried  whips  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  discoursed  learnedly  on  the 
points  in  stock  judging,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Berkshire  versus  the  Jersey 
Red. 


Never  the  Same 

There  were  prizes,  and  besides,  a  trip  is 
coming  to  the  winners  after  their  essay  on 
their  experiences  have  been  judged.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  never  raised  pigs,  were  not 
interested  in  them,  and  had  no  conception 
of  the  significance  of  well  bred  stock.  Now, 
they  have  fed  and  watched  and  tended  a 
thoroughbred  animal  for  five  or  six  months, 
have  seen  the  good  stock  develop  and  ma- 
ture bevond  the  possibilities  of  the  scrub- 
pig,  and  they  never  will  be  quite  the  same 
boys  again. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


The  Peace  Advocate  at  War 

The  world's  strongest  peace  advocate 
though  one  who  never  shouted  the  propa- 
ganda in  vulgar  display,  has  in  spite  of  his 
sincere  desires  at  last  been  forced  into  the 
channels  he  sought  to  avoid.  The  aged 
Emperor  Kranz  Joseph  has  been  forced  to 
accept  the  warlike  counsels  of  his  ministers, 
and  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  has 
•been  forced  to  start  the  great  European 
war  so  often  predicted.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  resisted  these  counsels,  and  gave 
a  great  moral  support  to  those  who  pleaded 
for  gentler  ways.  Nor  was  this  the  end  or 
limit  of  his  pacific  influence.  The  convic- 
tion  that  Franz  Joseph  favored  peace  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances  produced  a 
corresponding  sentiment  in  other  capitals, 
and  in  some  no  doubt  grew  up  a  desire  that 
the  closing  years  of  the  august  peace  ad- 
vocate should  not  be  pained  by  the  horrid 
din  of  war.  But  that  hope  was  not  to  be 
realized  :  the  interest  of  men  and  races  do 
n>  >t   always  agree,   and   then    a   clash   is   in- 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 

evitable.      Let  the     believers     in  universal 
peace  take  warning. 

The  Teutons'  Destiny 
Gertrude  Athertou's  book  "Rulers  of 
Kings"  contains  an  astonishing  scene  be- 
tween the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, in  which  these  two  monarchs  discuss 
with  the  hero,  an  American  multi-million- 
aire, the  destiny  of  the  Teuton  to  cruch  the 
Slavic  races  and  bring  culture  and  prosper- 
ity- to  those  "benighted  parts  of  Europe." 
In  view  of  the  clamor  of  the  last  two  months 
that  followed  the  weaving  of  Europe's 
diplomatic  net,  the  book  and  its  underlying 
subject  becomes  of  interest.  It  is  almost 
prophetic  in  its  nature;  but  prophetic  only 
in  the  forecast  of  the  great  struggle,  not  of 
its  probable  results.  The  discussion  of  such 
great  matters  by  these  monarchs  with  an 
American  millionaire  is  a  hit  improbable, 
but  not  seriously  objectionable  in  a  novel. 
However,  the  destiny  of  the  Teuton  to 
crush  the  Slav,  today  only  produces  a  smile 


on  the  lips  of  any  but  a  Teuton,  and  the 
Slav  upheld  by  the  whole  western  end  of 
Europe,  so  far  from  being  crushed  is  bound 
to  crush  the  arrogant  Teuton  who  hides, 
or  rather  attempts  to  hide,  his  aggressive 
ness  and  ambition  behind  the  screen  of  a 
pretended  desire  to  bring  culture  and  pros- 
perity to  those  "benighted  parts  of  Eur- 
ope." Prosperity  and  culture  are  only  an 
incident  to  the  plans  of  Germany's  Kaiser; 
his  insatiable  desire  for  a  yet  greater  army 
and  a  yet  greater  power  are  the  incentive 
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that  lead  him  to  action.  Prosperity  the 
Teuton  can  not  give  the  Slav,  for  under  a 
tax-ridden  State  like  Germany  prosperity 
for  the  masses  is  absurd.  The  Serb,  the 
Montenegrin  and  the  Russian  peasant  is  far 
happier  today  than  ever  he  would  be  under 
Teutonic  oppression,  and  from  their  cul- 
ture only  he  might  profit.  This  culture  is 
coming  to  him  when  he  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  but  as  conquerors  not  as  conquered. 
The  savage  Goths,  Visigoths  and  Lombards 
come  into  contact  with  Roman  civilization 
as  conquerors,  and  not  only  took  it  up,  but 
carried  it  on.  That  will  be  done  again, 
when  Germany  crushed  in  military  respects, 
Europe  will  cease  to  bend  its  best  efforts 
to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  its  great 
armies,  and  Germany  will  be  forced  to 
realize  that  each  Slav  of  no  matter  what 
denomination  loves  his  country,  his  flag, 
his  language,  his  history,  and  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  conquerors'  yoke  that  his  own 
disgrace  and  shame  might  add  to  the  pres- 
tige, the  arrogance,  the  power  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern. 

Federal  Control  of  Utilities 

Rules  for  construction,  installation  and 
maintenance  of  electrical  equipment  to  safe- 
guard employees  and  the  public  are  now 
under  preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Department  of  Commerce.  The  rules 
for  safety  in  the  operation  and  handling  of 
electrical  lines  and  equipment,  just  publish- 
ed, proceed  from  a  painstaking  study  by 
the  engineers  of  the  bureau  of  existing  rules 
and  practices.  These  are  found  to  vary 
widely  and  to  offer  a  very  unsatisfactory 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  mandatory 
codes  by  any  State  commission,  unless  a 
very  extended  study  is  made  and  the  com- 
bined experience  of  many  companies  and 
workmen  utilized.  Many  existing  sets  of 
rules  have  been  developed  from  insufficient 
data  and  experience,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  companies  have  no  rules  whatever  in  ef- 
fect. This  lack  of  rules  in  force  is  partly 
due  to  inaction  on  the  part  of  State  author- 
ities, and  partly  to  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense each  company  encounters  in  prepar- 
iog  its  own  rules  in  any  adequate  form.  The 
assistance  of  State  commissions,  operating 
companies,  and  electrical  workmen  has 
been  freely  given  to  the  bureau  in  this 
work,  and  the  rules  in  their  present  form 
are  offered  to  the  public  for  criticism,  dis- 
cussion and,  so  far  as  may  be  found  desir- 
able,  for  general   adoption. 

A  thorough  control  and  regulation  of  all 
operation  of  and  work  on  or  about  power 
and  signal  lines  is  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  protect  at  once 
the  public  and  the  workman,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  prove  the  least  hardship  to  the 
companies. 


School  Supplies  f*al?fuTea™i£! 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises.  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games.  Songs,  Teachers'  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing,  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps.  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.    J.    FOUCH    &   CO.,   Warren,   Pa. 


Great  advantage  will  result  to  both  alike 
by  the  general  adoption  by  the  several 
States  of  a  single  standard  set  of  safety 
rules,  which  can  be  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  the  art  and  the  com- 
bined experience  of  all  the  companies  and 
commissions  of  the  country.  Thus  will 
every  State  and  every  company  secure  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  all. 

The  New  Americans 

In  comparing  the  America  of  today  with 
the  America  of  half  a  century  ago,  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  in  an  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, finds  certain  differences  to  stand  out 
sharply.  "America,"  he  says,  "is  today  far 
richer.  It  is  also  more  stratified.  Our  so- 
cial gamut  has  been  widened.  There  are 
more  vivid  contrasts,  more  startling  dif- 
ferences, in  education  and  in  the  general 
chances  of  life.  We  are  less  rural  and  more 
urban,  losing  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  the 
excellences  and  the  stupidities,  of  country 
life,  and  gaining  those  of  the  city.  We  are 
massing  in  our  cities  armies  of  the  poor  to 
take  the  place  of  country  ne'er-do-wells  and 
village  hangers-on.  We  are  most  sophis- 
ticated. We  are  more  lax  and  less  narrow. 
We  have  lost  our  earlier  frugal  simplicity, 
and  have  become  extravagant  and  com- 
petitively lavish.  We  have,  in  short,  cre- 
ated a  new  type  of  American,  who  lives  in 
the  city,  reads  newspapers  and  even  books, 
bathes  frequently,  travels  occasionally;  a 
man,  fluent  intellectually  and  physically 
restless,  ready  but  not  profound,  intent 
upon  success,  not  without  idealism,  but 
somewhat  disillusioned,  pleasure-loving, 
hard-working,  humorous.  At  the  same 
time  there  grows  a  sense  of  a  social  malad- 
justment, a  sense  of  a  failure  of  America  to 
live  up  to  expectations,  and  an  intensify- 
ing desire  to  right  a  not  clearly  perceived 
wrong.  There  develops  a  vigorous,  if  some- 
what vague  and  untrained,  moral  impulse, 
an  impulse  based  on  social  rather  than  in- 
dividual ethics,  unesthetic,  democratic,  head- 
long. 

Althoug  this  development  might  have 
come  about  in  part,  at  least,  without  immi- 
gration, the  process  has  been  enormously 
accelerated  by  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of 
millions  of  Europeans.  These  men  came  to 
make  a  living,  and  they  made  not  only  their 
own  but  other  men's  fortunes.  They  has- 
tened the  dissolution  of  old  conditions ;  they 
undermined  old  standards  by  introducing 
new ;  their  very  traditions  facilitated  the 
growth  of  that  traditionless  quality  of  the 
American  mind  which  hastened  our  material 
transformation." 

A  Boarding  Place  for  the  Teacher 
At  a  rural  conference  in  several  States 
this  summer  the  teachers'  boarding  place 
was  discussed  as  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing of  rural  school  problems.  There  are 
times  and  places  when  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  rural  teacher  to  secure  fit  board- 
ing accommodations.  As  a  result  there  are 
districts  that  manage  to  secure  the  best 
of  rural  teachers  and  in  others  there 
is  a  constant  change  and  they  get  the 
worst  teachers  there  are.     Of  course  only 


the  best  homes  in  the  community  can 
be  L.iL.hzcd  for  this  purpose,  and  since 
these  are  not  influenced  into  taking  in 
boarders  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
these  homes  remain  for  the  most  part  shut 
for  the  purpose.  The  less  desirable,  and 
often  wholly  unfit  homes  are  secured,  if  in 
fact,  as  sometimes  happens,  any  at  all. 
Some  of  the  experiences  of  these  rural 
teachers  told  at  the  conference,  were  dis- 
gusting and  humiliating. 

The  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  The  best 
home  in  the  district  should  throw  its  doors 
wide  open  and  bid  the  teacher  welcome. 
But  if  there  are  no  children  of  a  school 
age  in  such  a  home  then  the  interest  in  the 
school  or  its  welfare  is  not  sufficiently 
aroused  to  compensate  the  inconvenience 
it  causes.  The  question  is  one  for  the  ad- 
ministrative side  to  solve,  and  if  necessary 
to  secure  the  proper  and  needed  results, 
cottages  should  be  built  and  furnished  for 
the  use  of  such  teachers,  at  public  expense. 

Friendship  With  South  America 
Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Administration  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  re- 
turned to  the  LTniversity  after  a  trip  to 
South  America  with  a  party  of  the  Pan- 
American  division  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  International  Conciliation. 
The  party  included  representatives  from 
several  educational  institutions,  and  the  trip 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  good 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
South  American  countries. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  a 
cordial  relationship  between  these  South 
American  countries  and  the  United  States 
has  not  previously  been  established.  The 
loss  in  commerce  through  this  cause  has 
been  enormous  and  in  other  respects  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  both  conti- 
nents. The  present  situation  in  Europe  is 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  undertaking,  and  if 
the  American  finding  himself  in  South 
America  can  subdue  in  a  measure  his  air 
of  superiority,  and  will  try  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  South  American,  the  mu- 
tual interest  of  the  two  continents  is  cap- 
able of  cementing  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
friendship. 
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Home  Industry 
This  poem  was  sent  out  by  the  Home  In- 
dustry    League     of    California.     Learn  it; 
have  your  class  learn  it. 

Home  Grown 
You  don't  plant  oats  upon  a  hill 

A  hundred  miles  away. 
And  somewhere  else  your  corn  to  drill 

You  know    would  never  pay. 
You  plant  at  home  to  get  the  yield 

Whatever  crops  are  grown, 
For  planting  in  some  other  field 
Will  never  help  your  own. 

I 
And  it's  the  same  with  dollars, 

Fi  .r  dollars  tiM  i  are  seed  ; 
'1'he  cash  today  you  send  away 

Tomorrow  you  will  need. 
Don't  send  your  cash  afar  to  roam, 

But,  wiser,  learn  to  sow  ; 
Just  plant  your  dollars  here  at  home, 
And   watch   your  dollars  grow. 

The   Adventures   of   Torqua 

Published  by  Little.  Brown  and  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  is  a  book  for  boys,  best  of 
all,  it  is  a  book  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  California,  and  the  action  takes  place  in 
that  fascinating  period  of  Spanish  con- 
ipiest,  mission-building,  and  Indian  con- 
flict. Charles  Frederick  Holder  is  the 
author,  and  while  his  name  alone  is  suf- 
ficient advertisement  and  endorsement  for 
the  book,  Mr.  Holden  will  be  remembered 
for  his  association  with  the  project  to 
build  up  a  magazine  distinctively  represen- 
tative of  our  Golden  State.  As  editor  of 
"The  Californian"  in  the  early  nineties,  and 
as  a  constant  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  Sunday  supplements  of  our  great  dailies, 
Mr.  1  folder  became  known  and  appreciated 
by  a  very  large  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 
He  is  an  authority  upon  things  Californian, 
and  as  an  antiquarian  he  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
about  California,  its  history,  its  geography, 
its  flora,  fauna  and  formations. 

The  Adventures  of  Torqua,  who  is  the 
son  of  the  Indian  chief  or  king  of  the  Island 
of  Catalina,  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  life  and 
remarkable  adventures  of  three  boys, 
refugees  on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina, 
refugees  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  on  the 
mainland.  The  time  is  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Two  of  the  boys.  Don  Arturo  and 
•Don    Raphael,    are   youths   of   noble   birth, 
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Eliza  D.  Keith 

exiled  from  Spain  for  political  reasons.  Vir- 
tually these  boys  are  prisoners  of  that 
famous  soldier,  captain  and  commander  of 
the  exposition,  Don  Juan  Gaspar  de  Men- 
doza.    The  third  boy  is  Torqua,  the  Indian. 

The  tale  is  fascinating  in  its  interest  and 
authentic  in  its  locations,  and  its  environ- 
ment and  historical  sequence. 

As  the  author  Charles  Frederick  Holden 
himself  says:  "It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader  to  know  1  have  excavated  in  the 
stone  cavern  where  Torqua  and  his  friends 

concealed   themselves I   have   rowed 

through   the   ocean     cave    where    the    boys 

made  their  sensational  escape I  have 

located  the  ancient  town  sites — seen  the 
despoiled  remains  of  the  islanders  and  the 
great  shell  mounds  which  mark  the  place ; 
and  on  Santa  Catalina,  San  Clemente,  and 
all  the  islands  I  have  excaavted  in  the  an- 
cient town  sites,  finding  scores  of  imple- 
ments, and  for  years  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  canons  and  mountains  of  these 
romantic  islands — once  savage  islands  on 
the  Sea  of  Balboa." 

"French  Pathfinders  in  North  America" 
By  William  Henry  Johnson,  and  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  and  Company  of 
Boston  is  a  companion  volume  to  The 
World's  Discoverers,  reviewed  at  length  in 
this  column  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education.  This  book  de- 
voted to  the  French  pathfinders  in  North 
America,  is  a  graphic  and  comprehensive 
narrative  of  French  explorations,  and  sets 
forth  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  such 
men  as  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  La 
Salle  and  other  Frenchmen  whose  names 
are  written  large  in  the  history  of  New 
France.  William  Henry  Johnson  has  the 
■  power  of  writing  in  a  direct  and  forceful 
style,  he  states  his  historical  facts  directly 
and  forcefully,  and  presents  the  whole  story 
of  French  exploration  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  for  younger 
readers.  But  to  me  the  charm  of  Johnson's 
books  is  that  while  they  may  be  compre- 
hened  and  enjoyed  by  younger  readers,  they 
hold  the  attention  and  delight  the  mind  of 
the  more  mature  student.  In  a  concise  yet 
comprehensive  manner,  the  subject  is  set 
before  the  reader.  The  introductory  chap- 
ters, simple  in  language  but  drawn  from 
the  best  authorities  and  carefully  consider- 
ed, give  a  view  of  Indian  society.  There 
are  numerous  notes  on  Indian  tribal  con- 
nections, customs  and  the  like  subjects. 
The  book  contains  some  illustrations,  not- 
ably the  picture  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  from  the  original 
paintings. 

Supplementary  Readers  Should  Instruct 
Such  books  as  these  histories  by  William 
Henry  Johnson  are  the  kind  of  literature 
that  should  form  part  of  the  supplementary 
readers  in  our  public  schools.  A  love  for 
solid  reading  must  be  acquired  in  early  life, 
and  once  acquired  it  is  invaluable  posses- 
sion. 


Books  for  Boys 

Sone  one  has  been  lamenting  that  there 
are  so  few  books  written  for  boys  that 
really  appeal  to  a  boy's  nature,  that  reach 
his  heart.  "Most  boys'  books,"  says  this 
critic,  "are  utterly  lacking  in  humor.  The 
world  is  to  be  congratulated  that  at  least 
we  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  the 
child  and  that  authors  of  ability  and  con- 
cern are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  producing  suitable  literature  for 
the  young." 

Now,  therein  lies  the  trouble — this  try- 
ing to  "produce"  books  for  children.  No 
great  book  is  produced  as  a  conscious  effort. 
The  mechanics  of  book-making  must  be  em- 
ployed; but  the  book  itself  must  be  written 
because  it  had  to  find  expression,  because 
the  idea  was  too  big  for  repression,  because 
it  could  not  be  restrained.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  pity  to  let  any  child  read  any  book 
deliberately  "written  for  children."  At 
least  he  should  not  read  such  books  until 
he  has  been  helped  to  form  a  correct  liter- 
ary taste  for  himself  under  careful  guidance. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Race 

There  are  certain  books  that  are  the  her- 
itage of  the  race.  Every  child  should  own, 
browse  in  them  at  will,  read  and  reread 
them   until  their  scenes  and  characters  be- 


Music  Supervisors  and 
Superintendents 

A  new  music  seties,  thoroughly  attuned 
to  the  progress  and  modern  ideals  in 
school  music,  has  come  from  our  press. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series 

stands  for  the  best  music,  the  best  litera- 
ture, the  most  effective  pedagogy,  and 
the  most  artistic  typography  of  any  music 
series  in  existence. 

Its  authors  are  four  of  the  strongest  men 
in  school  music  circles  today: 

Horatio  Parker         Edward  Bailey  Birge 
Osbourne  McConathy  W.  Otto  Miessner 

An  attractive  Prospectus  will  be  sent, 
upon  request,  to  music  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  music  in 
the  schools. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT, 
Pacific   Coast  Manager 
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come  a  part  of  his  inner  life.  Let  me  name 
a  few  of  such  classics  of  childhood.  First 
of  all:  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Moth- 
er Goose,"  "Aesop's  Fables."  For  little 
girls  "The  Prudy  Books"  and  the  "Dottie 
Dimple"  series  are  perfectly  charming; 
also  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  All  children 
should  know  of  John  Gilpin  and  his  won- 
derful ride,  with  the  couplet : 

"And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad 

May  I  be  there  to  see," 
in  itself  a  classic.  And  as  for  the  "Spider 
and  the  Fly."  can  you  believe  it,  many  of 
our  children,  perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  them,  know  nothing  of  that  poetic  tragic 
warning  to  beware  of  the  flatterer  and  his 
wily  words  ! 

Scenes  From  Shakespeare 

As  children  grow  older  they  can  enjoy 
and  assimilate  certain  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, can  memorize  the  lines  and  so  en- 
grave the  grooves  for  later  lines  of  thought 
and  appreciation.  Many  of  us  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  old  McGuffey's  readers 
with  their  wealth  of  classic  English  prose 
and  poetry.  Chief  among  these  do  I  recall 
the  story  of  "Ginevra"  with  its  gruesome 
finale  ;  "And  a  spring  lock  that  lay  in  am- 
bush there  fastened  her  down  forever." 
Then  there  was  Prince  Arthur's  appeal  to 
his  jailer : 

"The  iron  of  itself  though  heat  red  hot, 
Approaching  near  those  eyes 
Would  quench  its  fiery  indignation 
E'en  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence." 
There  is  no  denying  it.  those  old  read- 
ers with  selections  from  the  wide  range  of 
English  and  American  writers  ranging  from 
Mrs.  Caudle's  lectures  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's temperance  talk  of  the  Town 
Pump,  opened  a  vast  field  of  literary  cul- 
ture to  the  child.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  our  more  modern  course  of  a  com- 
plete work  of  a  single  author  has  the  same 
cultural  effect  that  old  McGuffey  had  upon 
children  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
mental  tastes.  McGuffey's  readers  also 
initiated  the  child  mind  to  the  intellectual 
ecstacy  of  wit  and  humor.  In  all  the  Cub- 
berly  collection  of  poems  selected  as  pre- 
eminently suitable  for  the  growing'  mind  of 
the  child  I  recall  but  one  really  humorous 
poem,  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat." 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  appreci- 
ate wit  and  humor.  For  real  humor  and 
boy-activity  the  William  Henry  Letters, 
written  by  Abby  Morton  Diaz  and  published 
in  Our  Young  Folks,  the  precursor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  may  well  be  awarded  the  palm. 

Bible    Stories   and    Literary    Culture 

A  familiar  knowledge  of  Bible  stories  is 
absolutely  necessary,  from  a  cultural  stand- 
point, for  one  who  wishes  to  read  with  in- 
telligence   and    understanding    in    his    later 
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years.  To  one  who  has  never  thrilled  to 
the  Bible  story  of  Ruth,  her  impassioned 
apostrophe  to  Naomi  will  be  without  its 
deepest  significance :  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried." 

Happy  Is  That  Child 
The  stories  and  the  poems  I  have  men- 
tioned are  only  a  few  of  the  standard  tales 
and  poems  that  should  be  known  and  loved 
by  every  child.  Happy  is  that  child  who 
has  been  taught  at  an  early  age  to  turn  to 
pictures,  letter  blocks  and  books,  who  early 
learns  the  intellectual  delight  of  working 
with  brain  and  hand,  such  occupation  as  is 
afforded  by  combining  his  blocks  into  a  pic- 
ture story,  or  putting  together  curlicue  frag- 
ments of  a  map  into  a  perfectly  defined 
stretch  of  territory. 

Happy  is  the  child  to  whom  some  one 
reads  every  day,  'developing  his  mind  by 
training  him  to  listen,  to  hear,  to  think  as 
he  hears ;  to  form  mental  pictures  associated 
with  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  other  than 
his  own. 

I  repeat  it,  there  are  many  charming  and 
profitable  books  for  the  young.  The  ones 
herein  named  should  be  the  mental  prop- 
erty of  every  English-speaking  child.  There 
is  no  need  to  "write  boks  for  children."  If 
every  child  were  properly  trained,  he  would 
know  his  own  and  would  seek  it,  nor 
cease  until  he  had   found  it. 

Be  of  Good  Cheer 

Apropos  of  the  Prayer  for  Peace  Sunday 
to  be  held  during  the  month  of  October  the 
following  lines  may  be  deemed  appropriate : 
"Thro'  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day, 

A    low    sweet   prelude    finds    its    way. 
Thro'  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear 

A  light  is  breaking  calm  and  clear." 

Looking  Out  for  the  Children 

In  Scotland  they  have  been  studying  the 
causes  which  injuriously  affect  the  moral 
training  of  children  today,  and  the  remedies 
most  likely  to  remove  these  causes. 

Chief  among  these  sources  of  evil  is 
casual  labor,  perpetuated  by  indifference  as 
to  the  occupation  of  children.  The  im- 
mediate need  of  a  bread-buying  dollar  has 
sent  many  a  child  into  a  "blind  alley"  em- 
ployment. The  boy  learns  nothing,  his 
work  leads  him  nowhere,  and  when  he  is 
too  big,  or  too  old,  and  wants  a  raise  he  is 
"let  out,"  and  another  boy  is  given  the  job 
that  the  first  one  has  outgrown  without 
having'  acquired  any  knowledge  or  dexterity 
or  training  to  fit  him  for  advancement  or 
continuation   work. 

Our  vocational  schools  are  striving  to 
meet  this  condition  ;  but  even  they  can  go 
but  half  way.  We  must  take  a  leaf  from 
Germany's  experience — officially  follow  our 
boys  and  girls  from  their  school  to  their 
places  of  employment  and  see  that  part  of 
each  day,  or  week,  or  month,  however  it 
may  be  arranged,  is  spent  in  a  "continua- 
tion" school.    It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 


reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  with  a  little 
history  and  a  little  geography  are  the  su- 
preme desiderata  of  even  primary  education. 
Boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  and  fitted  to 
fill  their  positions  intelligently  and  with  an 
outlook.  That  is  the  idea,  a  place  with  an 
outlook,  not  a  blind  alley  occupation ;  nor 
merely  a  pay  check  or  a  pay  envelope  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  but  an  occupation  with  an 
outlook. 

Advancement  should  be  the  order  of  the 
age. 

Signatures  and  Addresses 

Again  let  us  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  signature  and  the  address.  Speaking 
of  letters,  do  you  realize  how  many  letters 
go  astray  for  want  of  a  proper  address? 
Frequently  important  blanks  are  to  be 
filled  in  and  they  will  be  sent  to  the  desig- 
nated address  with  ever)'  blank  properly 
filled  in,  only  the  signature  is  lacking — only 
the  signature — that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  all ! 

I 
The  Address  in  Full 

Train  children  to  see  that  every  letter 
contains  the  address  of  the  writer,  and  also 
the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  let- 
ter is  being  addressed  for. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  addition 
to  the  signature  is  the  address  in  full. 

Many  a  lost  package  could  be  reclaimed, 
were  their  owners  to  take  the  preliminary 
precaution  of  writing  their  name  and  ad- 
dress upon  the  parcels  or  bundles  they  car- 
ry with  them  on  the  way  to  and  from  their 
homes,  and  many  an  annoying  mistake  could 
be  averted  by  the  unconscious  exchange  of 
belongings. 

The  Post  Office  Asks  It 

The  post  office  is  always  imploring  us  to 
place  the  name  of  the  sender  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  all  mail  matter,  and  to 
place  the  full  name  and  address  in  the  in- 
side of  every  letter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  me  why 
so  many  stores,  places  of  business,  houses, 
theatres  and  professionals,  take  it  .  for 
granted  that  their  place  of  business,  their 
location,  will  be  known  without  being 
specified.  How  few  theatre  tickets,  amuse- 
ment cards,  entertainment  cards,  or  even 
invitations  give  the  location  of  the  building! 

Of  course  we  ought  to  know  our  city  so 
thoroughly  that  we  can  find  out  way  about 
in  the  dark,  but  can  we  do  it?  How  about 
the  stranger  within  our  gates? 

Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  print  the 
address  upon  every  card  or  ticket,  and  in 
every  advertisement,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read? 

Meanwhile,  make  the  children  write  the 
address  in  full.     Make  them  do  it,  anyway ! 


HEARING  RESTORED  TO  THE  DEAF 
We  can  prove  this  statement  by  our  new,  mar- 
velous Pneumatic-Oscillation  Treatment.  Men  and 
women  who  have  been  deaf  for  years  and  considered 
incurable  can  he  made  to  hear  distinctly  and  per- 
fectly   without    the    use    of   artificial    instruments. 

COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  THIS  WONDERFUL  TREATMENT 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 
MRS.    M.    M.    FITZGERALD. 

■H'5    Fillmore    St..    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA   1  .   HOWEI.L, 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    ROSE    POWER, 

..24    Phelan    Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE  W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove    St.,    Oakland. 


EXECUTIVE     BOARD 

RUTH    McCLEERY, 

Sacramento. 

FLORENCE    STAHL, 

San    Jose. 

MRS.    CLARA    M.    PARTRIDGE, 

Berkeley. 

ANNIE    M.    KEEFE, 

Oakland. 

AGNES   HOWE, 

San   Jose. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  hold  the  next  School  Women's  Day  and  Luncheon  on  Satur- 
day,  October  24th,  at  Hotel  Oakland.  The  local  committee  of  arrangements  includes  Miss  Z.  W.  Potter, 
treasurer  Stale  School  Women's  Federation;  Miss  Frances  Murray,  president  Oakland  School  Women's 
Club;  and  .Miss  Margaret  I.  l'oore,  president  Oakland  Teachers'  Club.  A  circular  will  be  sent  to  the 
secretary   of  each   club. 


Travelers'  Aid  Society 
The  reorganization  of  the  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Women's  Hoard  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  of  any  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  welfare  work  inspired  by  the 
coming  exposition.  The  new  organization 
is  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  wholly 
philanthropic  in  its  aims.  The  personnel  of 
tile  organization  is  wholly  representative  of 
the  philanthropic  interests  of  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant and  Jewish  organizations,  as  well  as 
many  non-sectarian  institutions,  such  as  the 
railroads  and  commercial  bodies. 

A  great  advantage  of  one  organization  is 
that  one  badge  identifies  the  trained  persons 
in  charge,  and  makes  impossible  the  un- 
authorized use  of  such  badges  by  improper 
persons.  That  there  has  been  this  un- 
authorized use  during  conventions  of  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  in  particular  during 
former  expositions,  has  been  one  of  many 
reasons  for  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
welfare  societies. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bulletin  of  August  13,  1914,  says: 
The  organization  is  to  meet  a  definite  need 
— a  need  that  is  becoming  greater  daily  as 
the  opening  of  the  Fair  draws  near.  The 
organization  cares  for  the  welfare  work  by 
safe-guarding  and  assisting  strangers  that 
come  here,  whether  they  be  Americans  or 
foreigners.  The  method  of  providing  this 
aid  is  through  trained  persons  wearing  the 
Travelers'  Aid  badge,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
meet  every  train  and  ship  coming  to  San 
Francisco  region.  They  provide  infor- 
mation to  those  desirous  of  it,  .assist  those 
who  are  in  need,  advise  those  ignorant  of 
the  city  and  stop  illicit  exploitation  of  trav- 
elers. 

The  organization  is  in  touch  with  scores 
of  other  similar  institutions  through  the 
world — new  York  and  London  having  the 
best  developed  organizations.  Thus  when 
a  traveler  under  the  care  of  the  Travelers' 
Aid  leaves  New  York  en  route  to  California, 
notice  is  sent,  so  that  the  person  may  be 
properly  cared   for. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Women's 
Board,    an    extensive    organization    for    the 
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welfare  work  of  the  traveler  is  being  estab- 
lished. In  every  little  town  or  village 
throughout  the  State,  a  chairman  and  com- 
mittee of  the  Travelers'  Aid  will  exist  whose 
duty  it  is  to  care  for  those  arriving  as 
strangers  to  their  district.  When  there  are 
those  coming  from  the  smaller  communities 
to  the  city,  word  will  be  sent  down  and  they 
will  be  cared  for  by  the  local  Travelers'  Aid 
'  which  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  through- 
out. The  amount  of  good  which  can  be 
rendered  to  those  visiting  or  coming  to  set- 
tle here  cannot  be~ over-estimated. 

To  illustrate,  the  other  day  at  Third  and 
Townsend,  a  pretty,  brown-eyed  Italian  girl 
found  herself  "a  stranger  in  a  strange  land" 
with  no  one  to  meet  her  at  the  end  of  a 
long  journey.  When  one  of  the  aids  ad- 
dressed her  in  her  own  musical  tonge,  her 
heart's  story  was  soon  told.  All  the  girls 
in  the  little  Italian  village  had  married 
while  she,  like  Rachel,  had  waited  seven 
long  years  for  her  Isaac  who  had  come  to 
America  to  seek  his  fortune.  After  long 
waiting,  when  life  seemed  dark  and  hope- 
less, the  lover  had  one  day  sent  for  his 
sweetheart.  Now  she  had  arrived,  but  no 
one  was  there  to  meet  her !  After  much  dis- 
appointment and  heart-rending  experience, 
the  aid  who  took  this  case  in  charge,  finallv 
located  the  Italian  lover,  whose  failure  to 
meet  his  sweetheart  was  due  entirely  to  the 
lack  of  proper  and  necessary  advice.  This 
case  ended  happily  in  the  ringing  of  wed- 
ding bells. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  is  best  understood  as 
defined  in  the  following  lines : 

To  deal  with  the  reasons  why  persons 
leave  home. 

To  protect  travelers  from  the  vicissitudes 
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common  at  terminal  points  and  see  that 
they  reach  their  destinations  safely. 

To  bring  them  in  touch  with  such  organ- 
izations that  will  better  develop  them  for  the 
community  in  which  they  are  to  live. 

Scores  of  trains  bring  hundreds  to  the 
bay  cities  daily,  and  more  and  more  strang- 
ers will  be  coming  here  up  to  the  close  of 
the  World's  Fair  in  1915.  Even  afterward, 
the  Society  will  be  needed  to  aid  those  who 
come  here  through  the  canal  as  well  as 
those  coming  from  the  Orient  and  over  the 
Continent. 

The  methods  of  aiding  travelers  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  individuals.  A  young  lady, 
en  route  for  Los  Angeles,  is  placed  aboard 
her  train  and  a  telegram  is  sent  to  an  aid 
to  meet  her.  Travelers  thus  assisted  are 
under  no  financial  obligation  to  the  Society, 
and  the  aids  are  not  permitted  gratuity. 

The  Society  is  non-sectarian,  and  it  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  public  at  large. 

No  traveler  need  be  friendless  on  his  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco.  The  representative 
of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  will  meet  him 
at  railroad  terminal  or  steamship  dock  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  support  of  the  Society  will  depend, 
as  stated,  "on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  philanthropic  persons  and  organizations 
who  will  reorganize  the  great  work  to  be 
done  by  reaching  the  individual  before 
there  is  need  of  rescue."  That  there  is  need 
of  this  has  been   demonstrated  by  reports 
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from  former  expositions.  Mr.  Orrin  l>aker, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  of  New  York,  is  now  on  the  coast 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  local  Society  to- 
ward permanent  effective  organization. 

Mr.  Baker  speaks  from  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  needs.  The  state- 
ment concerning  the  seemingly  incredible 
number  of  travelers  who  are  yearly  victims 
of  organized  intrigue  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  based  on  statistics  compiled  by 
authorities  officially  appealed  by  friends  of 
the  victims  in  their  vain  endeavors  to  find 
the  missing  persons.  That  figures  collect- 
ed in  this  manner  are  under-estimates  is 
self-evident.  The  sceptics  have  only  to  lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Baker's  convincing  statistics  to 
become  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the 
great  cause  of  protection  to  all  travelers,  and 
particularly   to  the  weak  and  needy. 

The  far-reaching  nature  of  the  work  is 
shown  in  the  third  purpose  cited  above :  To 
bring  travelers  in  touch/with  such' organiza- 
tions that  will  best  develop  them  for  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  This  means 
simply  that  by  making  the  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  powerful  and  effective,  means  are 
secured  by  which  every  person  coming  to 
the  city  becomes  an  asset  and  not  a  liabil- 
ity. The  possibilities  for  good  in  this  third 
purpose  appeal  to  the  writer  as  unlimited. 
If  the  struggling,  scattered  endeavors  to 
do  good,  found  in  every  community,  could 
be  organized  into  effective,  unified  means 
of  making  every  newcomer  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  resources  of  the  community, 
and  a  happy,  contributing  member  to  so- 
ciety, certainly  great  good  becomes  possible. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  then  is  not 
merely  a  temporary  organization,  but  one 
whose  power  for  good  will  become  cumu- 
latively greater  as  the  benefits  are  demon- 
strated. 

The  personnel  of  the  organization  in  the 
large  cities  that  are  interesting  themselves 
in  the  problem  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  urgent  need.  It  is  only 
through  the  actice  co-operation  of  the  whole 
community  of  worthy  citizens  that  the  work 
can  be  made  thorough  and  comprehensive. 
An  earnest  appeal  is  being  made  at  the 
present  moment  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  a  way  adequate  to  its  importance. 

The  teachers  of  California  are  a  body 
whose  co-operation  is  imperative  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work.  The  organizations  of 
teachers  are  especially  urged  to  lend  their 
moral  and  financial  support  to  the  move- 
ment. The  contributions  may  be  sent  in 
under  the  name  of  the  individual  subscriber 
or  in  the  name  of  the  organization. 

The  memberships  are  as  follows  : 

Active  Members $5  annually 

Contributory  Members$...l  or  more  annually 

Sustaining  Members $25  or  more  annually 

Life  Members $1,000  given  at  one  time 


All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California  or  Wm. 
J.  Button,  treasurer,  and  should  be  mailed 
to  525  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  care 
of  Carleton  H.  Parker. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety : 

Officers 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  Honorary  President 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Riordan....Hon.  Vice-Pres. 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Nicholls Hon.  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.   Chas.  B.  Meander,  N.  S Hon.  Vice-Pres. 

Mrs.    Louis    Sloss    Hon.  Vice-Pres. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Robbins  President 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edw.  Hanna. Vice-President 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  Vice-President 

Rabbi  Martin  Meyer  Vice-President 

Mr.  Wm.  J.   Dutton  Treasurer 

Mrs.   Wm.  G.   Hitchcock  Secretary 

Executive   Committee 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Esberg  Chairman 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.   Wm.   G.   Hitchcock....! Secretary 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hanna       Dr.  Carleton  H.  Parker 
Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  Mrs.  Geo.  Thurston 

Judge  John  F.  Davis  Miss  Sarah  Hagan 

Mr.  A.  C.  Kains  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Stanton 
Directors 
S.  Veatch  F.   G.   Sanborn 

Rev.  Eugene  Benson  S.  B.  Folger 

William  H.  Crocker  John  P.  Young 

Milton  H.  Esberg  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton 

Archibald  C.  Kains  Carleton  H.  Parker 

Miss    Grace   Trumbull  H.   E.   A.    Railton 

Miss  Anna  Beaver  James  Horsburgh,  Jr. 

Mrs.   Mary  Prag  Judge  John   F.   Davis 

Mrs.  Myer  Friedman  W.  J.  Dutton 

Jesse   W.   Lilienthal  Warren    Olncy,   Jr. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Thurston  Charles  M.  Levey 

Miss  Grace  Fisher  C.  S.  Stanton 

Airs.   L.   P.   Crane  Alexander   Russell 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Stirling  O.  D.  Jacoby 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Magee  Robert  N.  Lynch 

Miss  Anna  M.  Nicholson        Capt.  William  Matson 
Mrs.  Marie  H.  Davidson  R.  B.  Hale 

Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Simpson  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Pardee 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn  Capt.  A.  H.  Payson 

Miss  Sarah  Hagan- 
ANNA  M.  NICHOLSON, 
Chairman  Travelers'  Aid  Committee,  State 

Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs. 

It  is  not  known  who  planted  the  seed  of 
the  school  women  club  idea  in  California. 
The  demand  for  such  movement  seemed  to 
impress  impartially  the  women  in  the  San 
Jose  School  Department,  but  none  can  give 
the  cause  or  person  who  first  conceived  and 
gave    impetus    to    the    organization.      There 


had  arisen  a  seeming  need  and  there  were 
women  willing  to  follow  any  lead  which 
would  make  for  greater  success  in  their 
chosen  profession. 

Fifty-three  teachers  employed  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose  organized 
the  pioneer  School  Women's  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  December  6,  1906.  It  was  a  new 
venture,  there  was  no  precedent  to  indicate 
procedure  or  to  establish  the  scope  or  trend 
of  its  endeavor. 

The  San  Jose  Club  declared  in  clear 
statement  its  object :  'To  promote  more  cor- 
dial relations  among  its  members,  to  study 
educational  problems  and  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  stand  for  movements  and  policies 
which  will  advance  the  cause  of  education 
and  better  the  position  of  the  teachers  in 
the  city  and  State."  That  was  a  compre- 
hensive and  the  most  important  clause  of 
the  short  constitution  of  the  pioneer  School 
Women's  Club,  which  constitution  has  been 
used  as  a  whole  or  in  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  sister  clubs. 

"To  promote  more  cordial  relations"  was 
the  first  requisite — not  that  there  was  con- 
flict, but  in  co-operation  there  should  be 
harmony,  faith  and  solidarity  of  action.  "To 
study  educational  problems,"  and  "to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education"  gives  wide 
scope  for  endeavor,  and  "to  better  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher"  is  the  only  reasonable 
attitude  for  the  self-respecting  woman  who 
is  trying  to  increase  her  efficiency. 

Within  the  score  of  years  before  the 
school  women's  movement  crystallized,  new 
conditions  were  arising  which  affected  all 
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classes.  Modern  methods  and  specialization 
were  changing  thought  and  action,  and 
these  disturbances  were  including  the  school 
teacher.  The  home  had  been  shifting  a  part 
of  its  burden,  in  discipline  and  in  mental 
and  physical  growth  of  the  child,  to  the 
school.  The  work  of  the  mother  and  teach- 
er were  overlapping  in  greater  direction. 
The  school  was  enlarging  its  influence  and 
handing  to  the  student  more  than  the  fun- 
damentals from  the  text  books.  While 
these  conditions  gave  the  teacher  greater 
opportunity  it  likewise  increased  her  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  San  Jose  School  Women's  Club  was 
the  first  organization  of  women  to  apply  co- 
operative effort  to  the  solution  of  the  new 
problems  of  education,  to  seek  by  discus- 
sion and  helpful  criticism  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  profession.  They  have 
been  a  live,  active  association.  They  meet 
regularly,  and  while  local  conditions  are 
such  that  they  have  not  for  a  number  of 
years  attempted  entertainment  in  the  way 
of  lecture  courses,  etc.,  they  did  success- 
fullv  carrv  through  a  number  of  such  series 
in  past  years.  San  Jose  is  a  literary  center, 
and  every  teacher  is  connected  with  club  and 
lecture  circles  and  there  is  not  the  need  for 
their  promotion  in  the  School  Women's 
Club.  The  meetings  of  the  club  are  made 
instructive  by  debate  or  discussion  on  ques- 
tions of  good  fellowship,  school  discipline, 
efficiency  measures,  etc.,  and  entertainment 
is  varied, — musical,  dramatic  and  social,  and 
presented  by  each  school  department  in 
town. 

The  San  Jose  School  Women's  Club  may 
rejoice  in  its  being  the  pioneer  in  school 
women's  organizations,  but  it  carries  its 
honors  lightly  and  is  enthusiastic  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  Federation  and  the  foundation 
and  success  of  sister  clubs  throughout  the. 
State. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Normal  School  Faculty 
Club  was  organized.  From  the  beginning- 
it  has  worked  along  two  distinct  lines, — 
local  usefulness  and  a  study  of  the  larger, 
more  general  phase  of  educational  work. 
Miss  Agnes  Howe,  the  mother  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  School  Women's  Clubs,  who  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  Normal  organization, 
early  carried  before  the  faculty  of  the  school 
her  idea  of  a  federation  which  should  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  school  clubs  of  the 
State. 

At  the  Santa  Cruz  session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  there  were  two  called 
meetings  of  women  teachers,  and  these  re- 
sulted in  direct  effort  for  organization  and 
recognition  of  women  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State.  Miss  H owe  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  committee  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  For  organizing  local  clubs  and 
a  State  federation. 

In  December,  1908,  the  San  Jose  High 
School  Women's  Club  was  organized  and 
joined  with  the  Normal  Faculty  and  the  San 
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Jose  School  Women's  Clubs  in  financing  the 
preliminary  works  for  a  State  federation. 

The  year  before  the  federation  was  accom- 
plished the  Berkeley  School  Women's  Club, 
the  Santa  Clara  County  High  School  Wom- 
en's Club,  School  Women's  Club  of  Stock- 
ton, Santa  Clara  County  School  Women's 
Club,  Chico  School  Women's  Club  and  Yolo 
County  School  Women's  Club  were  organ- 
ized. 

The  constitution  of  the  Federation,  was 
presented  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  San  Jose 
in  December,  1908. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federation,  as  stated 
by  its  constitution,  is:  "To  cultivate  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  the  women  teachers 
of  the  State,  that  they  may  have  a  broader 
outlook  upon  their  work  and  conception  of 
it,"  to  encourage  the  organization  of  school 
women's  clubs  and  to  promote  fellowship 
among  women  teachers,  that  they  might  co- 
operate to  make  their  work  more  effective 
and  to  secure  recognition  of  its  worth. 

There  are  none  to  deny  the  School  Wom- 
en's Clubs  and  the  Federation  of  Clubs  have 
served  well  their  purpose.  They  have  en- 
couraged good  fellowship,  they  have  been 
a  stimulating-,  helpful  agency  in  establishing 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  women  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  They  have  made  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  a  higher  plane  for 
women  in  the  schoolroom.  The  sex  problem 
which  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  training  of 
the  young  citizen,  is  approaching  a  fairer  ad- 
justment. The  School  Women's  Federation 
has  an  attitude  of  perfect  friendliness  to- 
ward the  men  in  their  profession,  and  we 
think  there  is  a  unity  between  the  men  and 
women  in  the  schools  of  the  State  that  might 
not  have  been  without  the  organized 
strength  and  influence  of  school  women's 
clubs. 

The  benefits  of  these  organizations  are 
not  all  apparent,  but  if  the  present  attitude 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  the  united  ef- 
forts to  advance  their  efficiency  and  the 
present  professional  spirit  in  evidence 
among  teachers,  were  the  entire  fruits,  the 
School  Women's  Club  and  their  Federation 
would  have  been  more  than  worth  while. 
FLORENCE  STAHL. 
President  San  Jose  School  Women's  Club. 
*     *     * 

SCHOOL     WOMEN'S     DAY     AND 

LUNCHEON 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  October  24,  1914 

The  School  Women  of  California  are 
cordially  invited  to  participate  in  a  School 
Women's  Day  and  Luncheon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Club,  on  Saturday,  October  24, 
at  Hotel  Oakland. 

The  projected  time  schedule  is: 

9:30  to  10 — Committee  Meetings. 

10  to  12 — Round  Table  Discussions  and 
Music. 

12  to  2 — Luncheon. 

2  to  3:30 — Music,  Addresses  and  Com- 
mittee Reports. 

3:30  to  4:30— Oakland  School  Women's 
Hospitality. 

Luncheon   will  be  served  in  Hotel   Oak- 


land. Luncheon  cards  will  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents.  Those  desiring  reserva- 
tions should  send  their  names,  accompanied 
by  check  or  money  order,  to  the  treasurer. 
Miss  Zannette  W.  Potter,  1415  Grove 
street,  Oakland,  before  October  22.  Reser- 
vations will  be  made  in  the  order  of  re- 
quests. 

The  secretaries  of  the  clubs  of  the  Feder- 
ation are  requested  to  send  to  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  No.  324 
Phelan  building',  San  Francisco,  a  list  of 
officers  of  their  respective  clubs.  Also, 
copies  of  such  resolutions  as  their  clubs 
may  wish  to  have  considered  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

The  president  of   .  the     Federation   asks 
that   school   women   generally   be   urged   to 
attend  and  be  notified  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible as  to  time  and  place  of  this  session. 
MARY  M.   FITZ-GERALD, 

President. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER, 

Secretary. 
ZANNETTE  W.   POTTER, 

Treasurer. 
Executive   Committee. 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and   Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of    Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  m  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


"AT   THE    PLAZA" 

Barbara  Worth 
Hotel 

SAN    DIEGO,    CAL. 
Broadway,   bet.   3rd   and   4th 

Management 
W.    A.    LANE   and    D.    R.    LANE 

A  ROOM  WITH  A  BATH  FOR 
A  DOLLAR 

A    few    at    Half    the    Price,    and    up,    with    Privilege 

of    Detached    Bath 

Rates    Named    are    for    One    in    a    Room 

A    Hotel    for    Your   Wife,' 
Your    Mother,    Your    Sister    and 

YOURSELF 

The  House  of  Unusual  Excellence 
No  matter  how  particular  you  are — nor 
how  much  you  pay — you  cannot  get  better 
hotel  accommodations  than  this  hotel  pro- 
vides— unless  you  consider  necessary  a 
larger  building,  marble  entrances  and  of- 
fices, combined  with  general  extravagance 
did    ostentation.  — 

BARBARA  WORTH  HOTEL 

"At  the  Plaza"  San  Diego,   Cal. 

Telephone    Main    5092 
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Counties 


Hyatt       Davidson        Baldwin        Ware 


Cloud 


Alameda    17,789 

Alpine    64 

Amador  923 

Butte    1,901 

Calaveras    897 

Colusa   , 875 

Contra  Costa  3,071 

Del    Norte    349 

El   Dorado   1,100 

Fresno   3,571 

Glenn    935 

Humboldt 3,332 

Imperial    986 

Inyo    663 

Kern  2,997 

Kings  985 

Lake  700 

Lassen   761 

Los  Angeles   32,311 

Madera    1,051 

Marin 1,334 

Mariposa 472 

Mendocino    1,918 

Merced    1,399 

Modoc    : "  694 

Mono    100 

Monterey    3,037 

Napa    1,677 

Nevada    1,570 

Orange    2,622 

Placer    2,509 

Plumas    ^  578 

Riverside     5,436 

Sacramento    '.  1 1,488 

San  Benito  887 

San    Bernardino    3,405 

San   Diego   4,586 

San  Francisco  21,387 

San  Joaquin  4,512 

San   Luis   Obispo 2,031 

San  Mateo 1,377 

Santa    Barbara    2,570 

Santa  Clara  8,404 

Santa    Cruz    1,736 

Shasta    1,443 

Sierra  459 

Siskiyou    1,227 

Solano    2,849 

Sonoma  2,513 

Stanislaus   2,749 

Sutter    733 

Tehama  1,154 

Trinity  523 

Tulare    2,751 

Tuolumne  837 

Ventura  1,722 

Yolo  2,147 

Yuba    1,280 

TOTALS 183,377 


123.387 


85,564 


69,! 


63,990 


Cloud  carried  2  counties. 
Balwin  carried  2  counties. 
Ware  carried  5  counties. 
Davidson   carried   8   counties. 
Hyatt  carried  41    counties. 
Hyatt's  plurality  59,990. 

Hyatt's  vote  of  183,377  is  very  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  candidates  for 
Governor  and  the  entire  vote  for  the  office 
is  larger  than  the  aggregate  vote  for  all  the 
gubernatorial  candidates.  Hyatt  carried  49 
counties  out  of  the  58  by  a  plurality  of  sixty 


Total 


10,402 

8,232 

7,114 

9,758 

53,295 

18 

8 

2 

4 

96 

480 

410 

185 

262 

2,260 

999 

452 

3,671 

354 

7,377 

675 

422 

395 

241 

2,630 

375 

160 

1,148 

77 

2,635 

3,360 

826 

1,051 

787 

9,095 

224 

174 

66 

35 

848 

419 

374 

206 

98 

2,187 

6,554 

2,408 

2,420 

1,172 

16,125 

508 

180 

799 

125 

2,547 

1,410 

946 

558 

684 

6,930 

943 

798 

147 

148  ' 

3,022 

415 

117 

64 

174 

1,433 

3,011 

1,942 

794 

771 

9,515 

1,727 

336 

617 

232 

3,897 

356 

229 

334 

83 

1,702 

585 

107 

322 

67 

1,842 

21.795 

15,358 

6,672 

7,249 

83,385 

757 

227 

343 

132 

2,510 

1,800 

455 

1,291 

1,096 

5,976 

422 

132 

102 

114 

1,242 

1,609 

750 

1,110 

314 

5,701 

1,383 

370 

572 

307 

4,031 

567 

200 

156 

172 

1,789 

86 

20 

60 

61 

327 

1,212 

427 

488 

599 

5,763 

1,112 

735 

943 

942 

5,409 

798 

907 

322 

165 

3,762 

2,082 

2,853 

1,070 

661 

9,288 

866 

367 

954 

231 

4,927 

336 

98 

355 

98 

1,465 

1,102 

571 

294 

535 

7,938 

2,255 

1,762 

3,090 

751 

19,346 

617 

255 

333 

247 

2,339 

3,083 

1,464 

617 

781 

9,350 

3,090 

11,872 

1,340 

451 

21,339 

16,013 

17,128 

7,201 

19,764 

81,493 

3,880 

1,335 

1,493 

1,349 

12,569 

1,198 

390 

393 

423 

4,435 

1,177 

482 

423 

3,785 

7,244 

1,487 

419 

467 

342 

5,285 

4,040 

1,705 

2,462 

2,022 

18,633 

1,748 

628 

918 

1,827 

6,857 

1,200 

210 

763 

426 

4,042 

243 

66 

79 

23 

870 

1,627 

546 

904 

193 

4,497 

1,558 

658 

1,606 

585 

7,256 

1,875 

543 

6,340 

1,165 

12,436 

1,606 

1,735 

823 

3S8 

7,301 

535 

99 

818 

52 

2,237 

507 

304 

1,360 

117 

3,442 

370 

82 

131 

47 

1,153 

3.229 

898 

1,394 

560 

8,832 

849 

409 

140 

.  325 

2,560 

1,127 

554 

907 

229 

4,539 

920 

185 

590 

216 

4,058 

765 

244 

664 

174 

3,127 

526,199 


Number  of  Counties  with  majority  over  all: 

Cloud    1 

Ware    1 

Baldwin    1 

Davidson   0 

Hyatt    8 

thousand  votes  over  the  highest  of  five  can- 
didates. He  carried  his  home  county  of 
Riverside  by  five  times  the  vote  of  his  high- 
est antagonist,  and  his  adopted  home  of 
Sacramento  by  a  similar  vote  of  five  to 
one. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO. 

I8DI— PUBLISHERS-I9I4 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  books,  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact — we  carry  everything  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  class 
rooms  and  its  teaching  force. 

OUR  1914    CATALOGUE    MAILED  FREE. 

Address:  a.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 

Box  17,  521  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


« 


USE 

Thompson's 

Minimum 
Essentials 

Test  and  Study  Papers 

Language— Grammar-- Arithmetic 
and  Geography 


Package  of  500  Sheets,  $1.00 
100  Sheets,  25c. 


Use  the  test  sheets 
no w  to  find  just  what 
your  pupils  now  know. 
Follow  with  the  Study 
Sheets  to  strengthen 
the  weak  spots.  Six 
months  later  again  use 
the  test  sheets  and  you 
will  be  surprised  and 
pleased  at  the  results. 


Sample  sets  sent  free  of  charge 

to  Superintendents 

and  Teachers 


Ginn  &  Company 

PUBLISHERS 
717  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco 
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Editorial 


Will  the  war  news  increase  the  military 
equipments  in  our  high  schools,  or  will  it 
lead  to  the  repeal  of  the  atrocious  law  passed 
by   the  Johnson    Legislature,   providing   for 

teaching  boys  to  prepare  to  kill? 

*  *     # 

Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange  of  -the  University  of 
California  has  returned  from  a  year  spent 
abroad.  We  hope  his  views  about  the  mili- 
tary and  class  pensions  system  of  Europe 
have  changed.  W:e  in  California  do  not  care 
f(  >r  a  system  that  represents  the  high-sal- 
aried school  officials  as  generals  or  nobles, 
and  the  grade  teachers  as  privates  or  serfs. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  recent 
meeting  passed  a  very  stringent  rule  pro- 
hibiting representatives  of  book  companies 
from  presenting  the  merits  of  their  books 
by  the  medium  of  personal  interviews.  The 
rule  is  a  bad  one.  First,  because  it  cannot 
be  enforced;  second,  because  if  it  is  enforced 
it  will  deprive  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  illuminating  and  electric  effect  of  the 
delightful  personality  of  Leroy  Armstrong, 
P.  S.  Woolsey,  et  al. 

*  *     * 

Non-Partisan  Politics 

The  effect  of  the  non-partisan  election  of 
county  officers — even  of  school  superintend- 
ents— does  not  bring  the  results  hoped  for. 
Candidates  are  forced  to  use  class  distinc- 
tions, and  in  a  large  city  like  San  Francisco 
non-partisan  candidates  appeal  to  Catholics, 
to  Christian  Scientists,  to  Methodists,  to 
Native  Sons'  parlors,  to  secret  orders,  to 
union  labor  organizations,  to  the  women 
vote,  to  the  school  teachers'  vote,  etc,,  etc., 
.etc.  It  is  proof  that- a  good  law,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  public  sentiment  oftentimes 
works  in  its  final  outcome  against  civic  bet- 
terment. 

*  *     * 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Dr.  Frederic  JSurk  and  his  assistants  are 
working  out  the  problem  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  results  have  been  remarkable. 
The  breaking  the  class  system  so  as  to  give 
practical  individual  instruction  has  always 
seemed  impossible  under  our  present  school 
system.  School  officials,  teachers  and 
parents  will  find  a  rich  field  of  educational 
value,  based  on  experience  not  upon  belief, 
in  the  study  of  the  method  of  teaching  in 


the  San  Francisco  Normal  School.  Our 
present  State  administration  has  been  too 
busy  with  water-front  patronage  to  give  the 
State  Normal  School  an  adequate  build- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  State  has 
done  so  little  since  1906  in  the  rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco  when  private  enterprise 
has  done  so  much.  The  Legislature  of  1915 
should  provide  where  needed  buildings  for 
State  institutions  in  San  Francisco. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

Bulletin  No.  13,  1914,  on  the  Present 
Status  of  Art  and  Drawing  in  the  Element- 
ary and  Secondary  Schools  has  just  been 
issued.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Royal 
Bailey  Farnum.  It  is  a  book  of  over  409 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated.  If  you  are 
interested  in  art  send  for  a  copy.  If  you  are 
not  using  the  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  so  as  to  base  your  educational 
knowledge  on  facts  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake.  If  you  make  use  of  this_  item  of 
information  it  will  be  worth  to  you  ten 
times  the  price  of  subscription  to  this  jour- 
nal. 

The  Election  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

The  official  returns  are  given  in  this  is- 
sue for  the  reason  that  they  are  very  in- 
teresting. The  figures  do  not  explain  how- 
ever why  Allison  Ware,  a  young  man  splen- 
didly equipped,  a  progressive  in  education 
and  in  politics,  ran  fourth  in  the  race,  or 
why  Cloud,  who  is  so  prominent  in  the 
affiliated  teachers'  association,  and  so  ably 
backed  by  Exuem  Morris  Cox,  Alfred  Ronco- 
vieri,  Leroy  Armstrong  and  others,  polled 
such  a  small  vote.  Hugh  Baldwin  in  Sail 
Francisco  and  the  counties  in  which  he  was 
able  to  make  a  personal  canvass,  secured  a 
very  large  following.  The  vote  for  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Davidson  was  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, including  herself — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mark  Keppel  and  a  half  dozen  oth- 
ers. Supt.  Davidson  secured  a  large  women 
club  vote  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Democratic  vote  throughout 
the  State,  while  Supt.  Hyatt's  vote  was  an 
endorsement  of  his  administration  of  the 
public  school  system  of  California. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers' 
Club 

The  grade  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  14.  It  is  well  edited,  full  of  live  wire 
discussion  and  shows  the  club  to  be  espec- 
ially vigorous.  The  toast  by  Miss  Long- 
ley,  will  be  printed  in  next  issue,  is  a 
masterpiece.  The  charges  against  Supt. 
Francis  are  printed  in  full,  and  his  reply 
thereto.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing Los  Angeles  Teachers'  Club, 
Trinity  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
*     *     * 

Educational  Ideals 

The  highest  educational  ideals  should  lead 
to  the  simple  life.  They  should  make  less 
necessary  everything  except  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, good  books,  good  clothes,  good  food 
and  good  shelter.  We  believe  that  the 
drift  toward  agricultural  education  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  human  life  less 


complex.  Every  child  in  school  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  based 
in  the  truth  of  natural  law.  The  child's  ex- 
perience, based  on  the  soil,  directed  by  the 
trained  intelligence  of  the  teacher  will  lead 
to  right  thinking  and  doing.  The  ideals 
will  then  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  but 
a  little  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  stars 
measured  by  a  well-trained  imagination. 

INTERESTING      INFORMATION      ABOUT 

ELECTION   OF  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

In  Alameda  Co.  Geo.  W.  Frick  received  26,000 
votes  with  three  competitors  in  the  field:  Miss 
Morse,    10,350;    H.    C.    Fetray,     8,000;      and    Miss 

Dougherty,   7,100. 

*  *     * 

W.   H.   Greenhalgh  was  elected  in  Amador  Co. 

*  *     * 

In  Butte  county  Mrs.  Minnie  Abrams  and  S. 
P.   Robbins  will   contest   in   November. 

*  *     * 

P.  W.  Smith,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of 
Placer  County,  will  be  opposed  by  Miss  Irene 
Burns. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Hettie  Irwin  who  has  always  been  one 
of  the  live  wires  at  all  teachers  and  official  meet- 
ings,   was    defeated    at    the    primaries. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Frank  Wells  of  Calaveras  Co., 
ran   for   Assessor,   but   was   defeated. 

*  *     * 

W.  S.  Wight  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  is 
highest  man,  with  Wilber  Muna  second. 

*  *     * 

Craig   Cunningham   in    Madera   County  secured 

1882   votes   as   against   Mrs.    Cummings    1111. 

*  *     # 

Margaret  Melvin  Ferguson  of  Napa  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mrs.  Scott  of  Cal- 
istoga   and   Miss  Jackson   are  the   candidates. 

*  *     * 

C.  S.  Price  of  Santa  Cruz  was  elected  at  the 
primary    by    a    handsome    majority. 

*  *     * 

D.  T.  Bateman  won  out  handsomely  over  Agnes 

Plowe  at  the  primaries  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

*  *     * 

There  will  be  sincere  regret  over  the  defeat  of 
Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil  of  Sacramento  County.  No 
matter  how  efficient  or  successful  her  opponent 
Miss  Webb  may  be,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  popularity  of  Mrs.  O'Neil.  and  the  recognition 
of  her  services  in  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out  the   State. 

J.  E.  Buckman  made  no  active  canvas  for  the 
office  in  Tulare  county.  His  majority  is  over 
2000.  Teachers  and  trustees  were  his  earnest 
supporters. 

*  *     * 

In  El  Dorado  county  S.  B.  Wilson  will  con- 
test for  the  office  with   Margaret  Kelley. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  Donnelly  will  be  the  superintendent  of 
Plumas  county  for  the  next  four  years.  She 
was  superintendent  of  the  same  county  in  the 
early  nineties.  Her  husband  Michael  Donnelly 
also  served  as  superintendent.  He  is  now  a 
teacher  in  the  S.  F.  School  Department.  No 
superintendent  in  the  State  will  be  given  a  more 
hearty  welcome  back  than  Mrs.  Donnelly. 

*  ~*     * 

John   L.   Dexter  of  Mariposa,   Mrs.   N.   B.  Har-j 
ris  of  Modoc,  J.  M.  Hamilton  of  Del  Norte,  Ray- 
mond Cree  of  Riverside;  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Ventura, 
Miss  Florence  Barnes,  Sonoma,  Roy  Cloud  of  San 
Mateo,  J.   B.   Davidson   of  Marin,  Dan  White  of 
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Solano,  W.  H.  Hanlon  of  Contra  Costa,  Mr. 
Brnnhouse  of  Lassen,  S.  M.  Chaney  of  Glenn, 
John  W.  Anderson  of  San  Joaquin,  Margaret 
Sheehy  of  Merced,  are  in  special  honor  class, 
having  no  opponents,  while  Mark  Keppel  of  Los 
Angeles  who  by  the  Charter  County  Govern- 
ment, is  under  civil  service,  does  not  need  to 
bother  with  politics  unless  he  decides  to  succeed 
Judge  Works   for   U.   S.   Senator   in   1916. 

*  #     * 

Supt.  W.  J.  Cagney  of  San  Benito  county  made 
a  remarkable  run  and  proved  to  be  very  popular 
by  winning  out  over  three  opponents  at  the  pri- 
maries. 

Wm.  P.  Cramsie  of  Yuba  county  and  H. 
W.    Heiken    of    Sutter    were      both      defeated    by 

women  opponents. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Henshall  was  defeated  by  Har- 
riett   Lee    in    Yolo    county. 

*  *     * 

J.  F.  West,  professor  of  mathematics  in  San 
Diego  State  Normal  School,  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  San  Diego  to  succeed  Hugh  J.  Bald- 
win, who  ran  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Florence  Boggs  of  Stanislaus  will  have 
an  opponent  at  the  November  election  this  year. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Hayes  Dolan  of  Mono  was  not 
a  candidate  but  her  mother,  Alice  M.  Hayes, 
elected   to   succeed   her. 

*  *     * 

L.  E.  Chenoweth,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  elected  over  R.  L.  Stockton 
in   Kern  county. 

*  *     * 

L.  W.  Babcock  of  Mendocino  had  a  hard  fight, 
but  is  on  the  ballot  with  a  substantial  vote.  Supt. 
Babcock's  services  to  the  county  and  State  have 
been  so  efficient  that  every  school  official  in  the 
State  would  regret  to  learn  that  the  voters  of 
Mendocino  would  fail  to  support  him.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock has  a  record  as  a  school  superintendent  that 
is  not  surpassed  and  hardly  equalled  in  the  Stale 

*  *     * 

Miss  Maude  Schoeter  of  Carrville  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  popular  and  efficient  Superinten- 
dent   Miss    Minnie    Aldrich    of   Trinity    county. 

*  *     * 

G.  P.  Morgan  of  Tuolumne  will  be  superinten- 
dent for  another  term  of  four  years.  This  will 
make  him  the  oldest  in  point  of  service  of  any 
county  superintendent  in  the  State  of  California. 

*  *     * 

Mamie  V.  Lehner  of  Santa  Barbara  was  re- 
elected at  the  primaries. 

*  *     * 

E.  W.  Lindsay  of  Fresno  had  a  vote  of  11,609 

as  against  6,219. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Delia  Fish  and  Miss  Mamie  Long  will  be 
in   the   contest   in    November   in   Tehama   county. 

*  *     * 

Supt.    Lulu    White    Osborne    was    not    a   candi- 


date for  re-election  in  Shasta  county.  She  has 
been  an  efficient  and  successful  superintendent  and 
the  people  wish  her  the  highest  happiness  as  she 
retires  from  public  service. 


*     *     ♦ 
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The  Shasta  County  Board  of  Education  is 
composed  entirely  of  women:  Mrs.  Alice  Tracie, 
president,  Redding;  Mrs.  Lulu  E.  Osborn,  secre- 
tary. Redding;  Mrs.  Eva  Whalen,  Anderson; 
Miss  Henrietta  Merrill,  Redding;  Miss  Carita  E. 
Miles,   Ydalpom. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt  apportioned  to  elementary 
schools  $2,817,500  on  the  basis  of  $250  and  to 
11,270  teachers  and  to  255  high  schools,  with 
daily  average  attendance  of  48,  312,  $305,876.64. 
The  next  apportionment  will  be  about  March  10, 
1915. 

*  *     * 

Snpt.  Geo.  Underwood  had  a  close  run  with 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Areata.  Underwood's  integrity, 
honesty  and  devotion  to  the  elementary  rural 
schools,  his  friends  hope,  will  elect  him  in  the 
November  contest. 

*  *     * 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  JAMES  FERGUSON 

James  Ferguson,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  high  school  principal  and  former 
deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
San  Francisco,  was  a  candidate  for  superinten- 
dent of  San  Francisco  schools.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  thousands  of  people  earnestly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  city.  He 
failed  to  secure  the  election,  however,  on 
account  of  an  aggressive  whispering  cam- 
paign of  slander  and  lies.  It  is  due,  there- 
fore, that  the  school  superintendents,  teach- 
ers and  officials  of  the  State  be  given  of- 
ficial documents  in  the  case  relating  to  his 
professional  record.  It  was  whispered 
time  and  time  again  that  his  certificate  was 
revoked  by  the  Sonoma  County  Hoard  of 
Education  for  immoral  conduct.  Here  are 
the  official  records.  Read  and  notice  the 
trivial  character: 

Santa   Rosa,   Cal. 
July  12,  1904. 
Mr.  James  Ferguson, 
Petaluma,   Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meet- 


ing of  the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education 
held  at  the  City  of  Santa  Rosa  on  Saturday,  July 
9,   1904,   the   following   resolution   was   adopted: 

Whereas,  from  the  testimony  given  before  this 
board,  and  the  investigation  carried  on  by  it, 
it  appears: 

1.  That  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  principal  of  the 
Petaluma  -High  School,  has  admitted  students  to 
his  high  school  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

2.  That  he  has  avoided  giving  the  County 
Board  and  County  Superintendent  information 
they  have  asked  for,  by  evading  their  questions, 
by  refusing  to  answer  them  or  by  frequently  not 
remembering  what  he  should  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  remember. 

3.  That  he  has  failed  to  keep  the  records  of 
his  school  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  himself,  or  any  other  person  who  might  have 
occasion  to  examine  them. 

4.  That  he  has  reported  several  students  in- 
correctly as  to  the  year  class  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

5.  That  he  has  declined  to  give  required  in- 
formation to  a  superior  officer,  and  has  been  dis- 
courteous in  his  attitude  to  such  officer,  the 
County   Superintendent. 

6.  That  he  has  sworn  to  a  manifestly  incor- 
rect report,  and  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  same,  he  emphatically  declared  that  it  was 
correct.      He   afterward   admitted   the   errors,   but 
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in  making  his  second  report,  again  failed  to  send 
copies  of  the  course  of  study  which  the  direc- 
tions on  the  report  blank  specifically  require  to 
be  a  part  of  the  report,  and  that  the  failure  to 
give  them  rendered  the  whole  incomplete  and 
non-acceptable. 

7.  That  he  proceeded  to  draw  his  salary  before 
his  report  had  been  rendered,  notwithstanding 
his   familiarity   with   the  law   in   this   matter. 

8.  That  his  statements  regarding  teachers  who 
are  or  have  been  connected  with  his  school  have 
varied  very  much  even  under  unchanged  con- 
ditions. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  certificate  of 
the   said   James    Ferguson   be,   and   is   hereby   in- 
definitely  suspended     for   unprofessional   conduct 
and  evident  unfitness  for  teaching. 
Very  respectfully, 

MINNIE  COULTER, 

Supt.   of  Schools 

Jas.  Ferguson  appealed  to  the  courts,  and 
succeeded  in  having  his  certificate  restored. 
Now  comes  Miss  Minnie  Coulter,  at  the  time 
president  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  without  regard  to  professional 
ethics,  issues  a  signed  statement,  dated 
Aug.  19,  1914,  a  few  days  before  election.  In 
this  circular  she  says: 

"Nowhere  in  his     decision     does     Judge 
Burnett  uphold    James.    Ferguson    or  state 
that  his  certificate  was  illegally  suspended." 
Here   follows   an   exact   copy   of  the   first 
part  of  Judge  Burnett's  decision : 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
in    and    for    the    County    of    Sonoma. — Depart- 
ment Xo.  2;  Hon.  Albert  G.  Burnett,  Judge. 
James  Ferguson,  Plaintiff,  vs.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of   Sonoma   County   Et   Al.,   Defendants. 
Opinion   and   Order. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  defendant  in  its  action 
which  culminated  in  its  order  indefinitely 
suspending  plaintiff's  high  school  certificate. 
Specific  charges  should  have  been  filed  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  constituting  the  unprofes- 
sional  conduct.  A  day  should  have  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial  and  petitioner  duly  notified  of  the 
time  and  place  of  said  trial  and  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  in  order  that  he  might 
be  prepared  and  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  defense  to  the  accusation.  In  justice  to  the 
defendant  it  must  be  said  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  these  requirements  but  it  was 
hardly  adequate.  The  authority  to  teach  in  the 
public   schools   is  a  valuable     property     right   of 
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which  no  one  should  be  deprived  arbitrarily  or 
without  due  process  of  law.  If  petitioner  should 
respectfully  request  or  demand  of  the  board  that 
it  restore  to  him  his  certificate  in  full  force  and 
effect  it  should  be  done,  and  if  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable that  further  action  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession  common 
fairness  as  well  as  conformity  with  the-  spirit  of 
the  law  should  require  that  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense be  explicitly  delineated  as  a  basis  for  exam- 
ination into  petitioner's  fitness  for  the  responsible 
work  of  a  teacher. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  Miss  Coulter  was  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  court  records. 

Again,  on  the  fourth  page  of  this  false 
circular,  issued  for  political  reasons,  she 
states : 

"Three  months  later,  in  July,  1908,  a  dif- 
ferent Board  of  Education  in  Sonoma  coun- 
ty (it  was  the  same  board  but  different  mem- 
bers, Minnie  Coulter  was  defeated  for  re- 
election) granted  him  a  new  certificate  on 
his  Stanford  credentials,  the  old  certificate 
remaining  revoked." 

Here  is  the  official  resolution  restoring 
his   certificate: 

Whereas,  James  Ferguson  was  on  the  9th  day 
of  July.  1904,  the  holder  of  a  high  school  cer- 
tificate granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  this 
county;  and 

Whereas,  the  board  did  on  that  day  make  an 
order  purporting  to  suspend  the  said  certificate; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  James  Ferguson  thereupon 
applied  to  the  Superior  Court  of  this  County  for 
a  writ  of  mandate  compelling  the  board  of  this 
county  to  restore  to  him  his  said  certificate;  and 

Whereas,  Albert  G.  Burnett,  Judge  of  said 
Superior  Court,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1906, 
rendered  his  opinion  in  said  action  wherein  he 
denied  the  issuance  of  the  writ  prayed  for  on 
the  technical  ground  that  the  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  certificate  was  not  made  in 
proper  form;  and 
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Whereas,  the  said  Judge  in  his  opinion  held  in 
substance  that  said  Board  of  Education  did  not 
legally  suspend  the  certificate  of  said  James 
Ferguson,  no  specific  charge  having  been  made 
against  him,  nor  the  proper  proceedings  taken, 
and  the  said  Superior  Court  in  its  opinion  hav- 
ing stated  that  if  petitioner,  James  Ferguson, 
should  respectfully  request  or  demand  of  the 
board  that  it  restore  to  him  his  certificate  in 
full  force  and  effect,  it  should  be  done;  and 

Whereas,  James  Ferguson  did  on  July  2,  1908, 
request  that  said  certificate  be  restored  to  him, 
and  it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  board 
that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper,  person  to  teach  and 
hold  such  a   certificate;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education,  of  July  9, 
1904,  culminating  in  the  suspension  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  said  James  Ferguson  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  rescinded,  and  the  said  certificate  be 
and  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  this 
date. 

Passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Board  of  Education  this  11th  day  of 
July,    1908. 

(Seal) 
(Signed)     DE   WITT    MONTGOMERY, 
Secretary. 

(Signed)     W.    C.    NOLAN,    President. 

The  statements  in  the  official  document 
are  so  at  variance  with  the  circular  signed 
by  Minnie  Coulter  that  we  are  amazed  that 
a  woman  who  has  been  held  in  such  high 
esteem  as  Minnie  Coulter  by  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  the  State  should  attempt 
to  so  injure  a  fellow  teacher.  We  are  also 
surprised    that   Supt.      Roncoyieri    and   his 
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deputies  should  be  responsible  for  the  cir 
dilation   of   such   misstatements. 

Exum  Morris  Cox  was  a  member  of  .the 
Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education  at  the 
time  the  certificate  was  revoked  and  was  one 
of  the  instigators  in  this  crime  against  Fer- 
guson. 

The  action  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  suspending  Ferguson's  certificate 
without  a  trial  will  always  stand  as  a  blot 
on  the  educational  record  of  the  State.  It 
was  largely  due  to  the  injustice  done  Fer- 
guson by  Minnie  Coulter  and  Cox  that 
the  Legislature  enacted  a  new  law  in 
reference  to  the  revocation  of  certificates. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  owe  to  James 
Ferguson  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  fighting 
his  case,  and  aiding  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  law  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
any  board  to  revoke  a  certificate  without 
a  proper  trial. 

1771.     To     Revoke     Certificates 

6.  To  revoke  or  suspend  for  immoral  or 
unprofessional  conduct,  evident  unfitness 
for  teaching,  or  persistent  defiance  of,  and 
refusal  to  obey,  the  laws  regulating  the 
duties  of  teachers,  the  certificates  granted 
by  them.  But  no  certificate  shall  be  re- 
yoked  or  suspended  until  after  a  hearing 
before  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
then  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  four  members  of  the  board.  All 
charges  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  con- 
duct, of  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  or 
persistent  defiance  of,  and  refusal  to  obey, 
the  laws  regulating  the  duties  of  teachers, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  in  writing 
and  shall  be  verified  under  oath.  Notice 
of  the  time  of  hearing  and  a  full  and  com- 
plete copy  of  the  charges  shall  be  furnish- 
ed to  the  accused  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  hearing.  The  accused  shall  be  given  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing,  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
The  hearing  shall  be  governed  by  and 
conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  board. 

September    19,    19)4. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents and  Supervising  Principals  of  public 
schools  in  the  Seven  Southern  Counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, held  this  date  at  the  Courthouse,  San 
Diego,  Mr.  Mark  Keppel  was  elected  chairman 
and   Mr.   Hugh  J.   Baldwin,   secretary. 

In  the  forenoon,  the  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals were  convejred  by  motors  to  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  of  the  Panama-California  Exposi- 
tion of  1915,  in  Balboa  Park.  There  they  in- 
spected particularly  the  Seven  Southern  Coun- 
ties' building  and  the  space  allotted  by  the  Ex- 
position   management    for    school    exhibits. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Horace  M.  Rebok,  it.  was 
determined  that  an  educational  exhibit  be  made 
at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  of  1915; 
further,  that  the  San  Diego  City  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation be  requested  to  establish  an  open-air 
school   as   one   of  the   features   of  the   exhibit. 

After  considerable  discussion  relating  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  school  exhibits,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Rebok,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duncan  Mac- 
kinnon,  the  county  superintendents  of  the  Seven 
Counties  were  elected  a  committee  with  full 
power  to  act.  To  them  was  delegated  the  work 
of   securing   and   installing   the   said   exhibits. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  each  county  be  re- 
quested   to    furnish    exposition    work    in    propor- 


tion to  its  school  population;  and  if  any  county 
of  the  Seven  neglects  to  perform  its  part  in  this 
respect,  then  the  other  counties  will  be  expected 
to  accept  their  proportion  of  responsibility  and 
make   up   the   deficiency. 

The   meeting  then   adjourned. 

The  county  superintendents  were  immediately 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Keppel.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  notify  the   county  superintend- 


ents to  meet  in  Mr.  Keppel's  office,  Los  Angeles, 
on  September  23. 
Adjourned. 

HUGH  J.  BALDWIN, 

Secretary. 
*     *     * 
"How  is  your  Shakespearean  club  getting  on?" 
"Splendidly.      We   learned    two   new   steps   last 
week." 


World's  Record  for  Accuracy  Established 


ON  THE 


Remington  Typewriter 

In  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  25th,  85  students  representing 
20  different  schools,  contested  for  the  New  York  Metropolitan  School  Cham- 
pionship in  Typewriting.  Below  are-given  the  records  of  the  17  leaders  in 
the  contest. 


Machine  Name                                   Gross 

Remington  Evelyn  Masloif  627 

Remington  Lena   Lustig   519 

Remington  Bertha     Dickens 570 

Remington  John    Murcott    527 

Remington  Helen    Perlmutter    .....620 

Remington  Mary   Postis   575 

Remington  May    Edison    539 

Remington  Beatrice    Lazarus    778 

Remington  Lena    Blum   644 

Remington  Blanche    Friedman   590 

Remington  Sadie   Hauptman   580 

Underwood  Esther    Marcus    763 

Remington  Mildred    Borodkin    847 

Underwood  Alice   Shafer   588 

Remington  Ben    Wallack    548 

Remington  Samuel    Cooperberg   717 

Underwood  Robert   Warring   587 


Net 

Per 

rrors 

Net 

Speed 

Cent    Posit'n 

0 

627 

41.8 

100 

1 

0 

519 

34.6 

100 

2 

l 

565 

37.6 

99.12 

3 

i 

522 

34.8 

99.05 

4 

2 

610 

40.6 

98.38 

5 

2 

565 

37.6 

98.26 

6 

2 

529 

35.2 

98.14 

7 

4 

758 

50.5 

97.42 

8 

4 

624 

41.6 

96.89 

9 

4 

570 

38.0 

96.61 

10 

4 

560 

37.3 

96.55 

11 

7 

728 

48.5 

95.41 

12 

8 

807 

53.8 

95.27 

13 

6 

558 

37.2 

94.89 

14 

6 

518 

34.5 

94.52 

15 

8 

677 

45.1 

94.42 

16 

7 

552 

36.8 

94.03 

17 

Miss  Evelyn  Masloff,  Wood's  Business  School,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
and  the  title:  Champion  School  Typist  of  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan 
District,  1914.     Other  honors  achieved  on  the  Remington  at  this  contest  were  : 

Benjamin  Brown,  Euclid  Business  School,   Fastest  Typist  in  the  New 
York   City  Metropolitan   District. 

Miss   Lena   Lustig,  Wood's  Business  School,   Champion   School  Typist 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1914. 

Miss  Mildred  S.  Borodkin,  Wood's  Business  School,  Amateur  Champion 
Typist,  New  York  City  Metropolitan  District,  1914. 

That  accuracy  is  the  first  requirement  in  typewriting  is  universally  recog- 
nized. It  is  also  recognized  that  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  in  typewrit- 
ing, accuracy  must  be  taught  first,  before  any  other  form  of  proficiency  is 
possible.  Wood's  Business  School,  where  fourteen  of  the  students  whose 
names  are  listed  above  learned  typewriting,  is  equipped  with  Remington 
Typewriters  exclusively. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 

276  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE    MEETING    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD 

OF   EDUCATION,   AT   SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  19th 

\  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Slate  Board 
of  Education  prohibiting  book  men  from  ap- 
proaching  members  and  employees  of  the  State 
Board  to  discuss  school  books  submitted  for 
adoption.  The  resolution  declares  "that  here- 
after in  the  consideration  of  tod  books  contests 
or  submissions  before  this  Hoard  it  shall  he  in- 
admissable  for  any  author,  publisher  or  repre- 
sentative of  author  or  publisher  to  approach  or 
discuss  any  text  hook  under  consideration  with 
any  of  our  commissioners,  text  hook  assistants, 
officials  or  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion during  such  time  as  the  question  is  in  abey- 
ance. \'o  oral  presentation  shall  ever  be  made 
except  on  request  or  to  groups,  and  any  in- 
dividual presentation  of  or  on  the  subject  of  the 
text  book  in  question  must  he  addressed  to  the 
State    Board   of   Education  in  writing. 

Forty-Seven    Granted    Pensions 

The  Board  granted  retirement  salaries  to  47 
California  teachers,  twelve  on  grounds  of  dis- 
ability. The  total  tun.  mnt  of  the  pensions  grant- 
ed is  $22,649.85,  but  on  account  of  certain  de- 
ductions under  the  law  the  total  amount  neces- 
sary  to  pay  the  retirement  salaries  to  the  end 
of    the    current    fiscal    year    is    $S,482.47. 

Action  on  applications  of  a  number  of  can- 
didates for  pensions  under  the  disability  section 
was  postponed  on  account  of  insufficient  evidence 
of   disability. 

The  Board  decided  to  invest  $25,000  of  the 
teachers'  permanent  fund  in  Modesto  irrigation 
bonds. 

Teachers'    Pension    List 

The  teachers  granted  pensions  are:  William  H. 
Adamson,  Pope  Valley;  Lizzie  Armstrong,'  Ful- 
lerton;  Henry  H.  Banks,  Ukiah;  John  B.  Ber- 
ger,  San  Miguel;  Alice  Blair,  Pomona;  Thomas 
Brady.  San  Jose;  Kate  A.  Brincard,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Eulalia  A.  Brink,  Pomona;  Imelda  E. 
Brooks,  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burke,  Berk- 
eley; E.  F.  Burrill,  Livermore;  Lucy  A.  Carter, 
Redondo;  Marion  Chidester,  Eureka;  Ellen  L. 
Cooney,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Curtis,  Los 
Angeles;  Frederick  E.  Darke,  San  Luis  Obispo; 
William  W.  Davidson,  San  Francisco;  A.  G.  W. 
Davis.  Turlock;  Janus  A.  Dodge.  Santa  Barbara; 
Mrs.  I*"..  A.   English,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Caroline 


The  Twentieth  Century  Idea 
In  Education 

Measures  the  efficiency  of  trie  individual  and  fits  the 
instruction  to  his  measured  needs  without  breaking 
up  the  class  group.  Individual  efficiency  is  increased, 
the  teacher's  labor  is  lightened  and  the  lock  step 
is  abolished.  AH  of  this  and  more  is  done  in  the 
Four    Operations   of   Arithmetic   by    the   use   of 

COURTIS  STANDARD  PRACTICE  TESTS 

NOW    READY 

PRACTICE   TESTS 

A  series  of  48  lessons  or  pads,  each  pad  containing 
50  copies  of  one  lesson.  One  each  of  the  following 
48  pads  constitute  a  set.     List  price  per  pad  15  cents. 

STUDENT'S   RECORD 

A  pad  containing  two  Daily  Record  sheets,  and  a 
Graph  sheet  for  each  of  the  48  lessons,  together  with 
iii  ruction     for    using.      List    price     15    cents. 

TEACHER'S    MANUAL 

\  32-pagC  pamphlet  containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  tlu-  teacher  for  handling  all  the  ma- 
terials  of  the  Courtis  STANDARD"  PRACTICE 
TESTS.      List    price    25    cents. 

Special.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  complete 
OUtfil  is  offered  at  special  prices,  on  condition  that 
results  of  tests  he  reported  to  the  author  or  publishers- 
for    study    in    their    department    of    efficiency,    measure- 

in.  nti   ami    standardization. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New   York 


A.  Kstcy,  Ocean  Beach;  A.  W.  Frederick,  Madera; 
Jane  E.  Greer,  San  Francisco;  Arthur  L.  Hamil- 
ton, Pasadena;  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Hathaway,  Ash- 
land, Oregon;  Lida  M.  Henry,  Rialto;  Mary  A. 
liilliard,  Long  Beach;  M.  Louise  Hutchinson, 
Los  Angeles;  Philip  S.  Inskip,  Fortuna;  Sarah 
M.  Jones,  Sacramento;  Margaret  Dewitt  Kelton, 
San  Diego;  Honor  C.  Larkin,  Oakland;  Davis  W. 
Lindsay,  Mountain  View;  Alva  McBroom,  Bella 
Vista:  l.illie  A.  Martin,  Lakeport;  Grace  R.  Mur- 
dock.  Los  Angeles;  Mary  A.  Nagle,  Sacramento; 
M.  W.  Pepper,  Ramona;  Anna  R.  Pulsifer,  Oak- 
land; John  W.  Reese,  Placerville;  Mrs.  Lida  C. 
Rosseau,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  May  L.  S.  Schna- 
bel,  Newcastle;  Alice  J.  Stirling,  Brookdale;  Mary 
E.  Todd,  San  Francisco;  Charles  F.  True,  Oak- 
land; David  W.  Whipple,  Yreka;  David  C.  Will- 
iams,  Oakland. 


The  Humboldt  county  institute  opened  Mon- 
day, September  7th.  Supt.  Underwood  first  in- 
troduced the  instructors.  Dr.  C.  E.  Rugh,  Will 
C.  Wood  and  W.  G  Har.tranft,  all  of  whom  re- 
sponded  with    a   short   address. 

There  was  a  fine  spirit  about  the  institute.  Mr. 
Underwood  did  not  overcrowd  his  program,  a 
■mistake  that  many  superintendents  make,  giving 
each  instructor  plenty  of  time  to  develop  his 
subject  and  for  the  teacher  to  do  a  little  digest- 
ing  of  it   before   the   next   address   began. 

The  local  press  was  enthusiastic  in  its  praise 
of  the  instructors.  In  reporting  the  address  of 
W.  G  Hartranft  on  "The  Teachers'  Library  as 
an   Uplift  to  the  Recitation,"  said; 

"I  would  offer  books  that  would  make  dead 
boys  sit  up  in  their  coffins  to  read.  Tell  a  boy 
that  a  certain  book  would  do  his  soul  good  to 
read  and  will  he  read  it?  You  can  flatter  your- 
self that  he  will  not. 

"Put  the  poison  in  their  system  and  the  pupils 
will  become  interested.  Books,  if  they  be  books 
full  of  real  live  blood  corpuscles  with  an  appeal 
to  the  highly  imaginative  youthful  mind,  will  then 
no  longer  moulder  on  the  shelves  but  will  be 
eagerly   sought. 

"Brown  paper  covers  placed  over  books  to 
keep  them  from  being  soiled  are  highly  effective 
in  reducing  the  circulation  of  the  library.  Brown 
paper  thus  employed  is  a  crime  against  child 
nature.  The  books  are  for  use,  and  the  book 
makers  of  today  have  learned  the  art  of  decor- 
ating covers  in  a  manner  which  will  appeal  to 
the  child. 

"Too  much  of  the  Mellins  food  brand  of  liter- 
ature is  dispensed  in  the  lower  grade,"  declared 
the  speaker,  who  is  an  emphatic  disciple  of  the 
"punch"  in  life,  thought  and  education.  He  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Mark  Twain,  opining  that 
in    time   the   great   humorist   will   become   known 


not   only  as  the   writer   of   the   more   happy   type 
of   fiction  but  also  as  a  philosopher. 

Hartranft  spoke  favorably  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture shows,  declaring  that  their  educational  pow- 
er had  been  far  underestimated.  He  lamented 
the  fact  that  the  country  children  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  have  little  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  motion  picture  theatres.  Good,  virile 
hooks,  he  advised,  can  be  made  to  go  far  to- 
ward taking  the  place  of  the  pictures,  particular- 
ly   if   the    proper    enthusiasm    is    instilled    by    the 

teacher. 

*  *     * 

Funny  Moments 

The  cultured  young  woman  from  Boston  was 
trying  to  make  conversation.  "Do  you  care  for 
Crabbe's  Tales?"  she  asked. 

"I  never  ate  any,"  replied  the  breezy  girl 
from  Chicago,  "but  I'm  just  dead  stuck  on  lob- 
sters!" 

*  *     * 

ONE  MEANS   OF  SUPPORT 

Miss  Campbell,  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  dis- 
covered to  her  horror,  that  some  of  the  small 
members  of  her  class  had  taken  as  literal  truths 
the  tales  of  ancient  gods  and  goddesses  which 
they  had  read  in  a  child's  mythology  at  school. 

She  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  this  be- 
lief by  simple  logic,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
she  asked: 

"Who  was  it,  Amelia,  that  supported  the  world 
on  his  shoulders?" 

"Atlas,  ma'am,"  the  little  girl  replied,  promptly. 

"That  is  correct,"  said  the  teacher.  "Now, 
children,  think.  If  he  was  supporting  the  world 
on  his  shoulders,  of  course  he  could  not  be  stand- 
ing  on    it.      Now,   what    supported    Atlas?" 

"I   know,"   cried   Amelia.      "He   married   a   rich 

wife!" 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  was  instructing  the  class  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  English  language. 

"John,"  she  said,  "make  a  sentence  using  the 
word    'indisposition.'  " 

John,  who  was  evidently  of  a  pugilistic  turn  of 
mind,  assumed  an  aggressive  pose  and  announced, 
"When    youse    want    to    fight    you    stands   in    dis 

position." 

*  *     * 

A  lady  upon  entering  a  strange  church  was 
about  to  slip  into  a  back  seat;  upon  the  approach 
of  an  usher,  she  said  sweetly,  "Can't  I  just  oc- 
cupew  this  py?" 

"Oh,"    replied    the    usher,    "I'll    sew    you    to    a 

sheet." 

*  *     * 

Another  perfectly  good  reason  for  "pure  shoes" 
legislation  is  that  it  is  so  disappointing  to  an 
arctic  explorer  to  bite  into  a  boot  which  he  bought 


OCEAN  SHORE  RAILROAD 

"REACHES   THE   BEACHES" 

Delightful  Camping  Sites — By  The  Seashore 

SURF  BATHING,   FISHING,   MOUNTAIN   TRAMPING,   BOATING,   ETC. 

Everything  to  Make  Your  Vacation  Worth  While 

Along  the   Line  on  the 

Most  Beautiful  Highway  in  all  America 

DAILY  EXCURSIONS— ONE  DOLLAR 

DEPOT:  TWELFTH  AND  MISSION  STS. 

For   Full   Information   Address   I.   N.   RANDALL,  General   Agent,   San   Francisco 
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at    cowhide    prices    and    find    that    it    is    imitation 
leather. 

w  *         * 

"Miss  Bolde,"  said  the  shy  student  to  the  fair 
coed  on  the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  "if  I  were  to 
throw  you  a  kiss,   what  would  you  say?" 

"I'd   say  you're  the  laziest  man   I   ever  met'' 

*  *     * 

Higgins — I  say,  these  trousers  begin  to  look 
rusty  already,  and  I  haven't  had  them  but  about 
six  months. 

Tailor — That's  all  right.  You  know,  I  told 
you   they'd   wear   like   iron. 

*  *     * 

Little  Bob — Aw,  I  could  walk  the  rope  just  as 
well  as  the  man  in  the  circus,  if  it  wasn't  for 
one   thing. 

Little  Willie— What  is  that? 

Little  Bob— I'd  fall  off. 

*  *     * 

"I  hope  3'ou  are  following  my  instructions 
carefully,  Sandy — the  pills  three  times  a  day  and 
a  drop  of  whiskey  at  bedtime." 

"Well,  sir,  I  may  be  a  wee  bit  behind  wi'  the 
pills,  but  I'm  about  six  weeks  in  front  wi'  the 
whiskey." 


Book  Notes 


"High  School  Courses  of  Study,"  by  Calvin  O. 
Davis;  published  by  the  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,    New   York. 

This  volume  is  a  constructive  study  on  the 
high  school  courses  as  applied  to  New  York  City 
schools,  but  the  controlling  ideas  are  applicable 
rs  well  in  one  public  school  system  as  in  another. 
It  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  School  Efficiency 
Series,  based  upon  the  New  York  City  schools, 
and  edited  by  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
*     *     * 

"Walsh-Suzallo  Arithmetics,"  Book  One,  by 
John  H.  Walsh  and  Henry  Suzallo;  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
■  This  book  based  upon  a  certain  standard  of 
social  efficiency,  gathered  from  a  social  survey  of 
the  usual  responsibilities  of  men,  should  enhance 
the  immediate  competency  of  the  pupil  upon  leav- 
ing school.  A  certain  standard  of  pedagogical 
economy  rigidly  observed,  will,  the  authors 
claim,  develop  this  competency  one  or  two  years 
earlier.  This  book,  the  first  in  a  series  of  two, 
covers  the  fundamental  elements  of  arithmetical 
manipulation  and  thought.  The  use  of  more 
than  one  way  of  working  an  example  has  been 
wisely  avoided.  Any  attempt  to  develop  sev- 
eral different  methods  leading  to  the  same  situa- 
tion, results  in  confusion  and  waste;  its  practice, 
especially  in  the  primary  grades,  is  highly  unde- 
sirable. 


"General  Chemistry,"  Part  One,  by  Lyman  C. 
Newell,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,    Mass. 

This  book  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  simple 
and  practical  treatment  of  the  principles  and  ap- 
plications of  chemistry.  The  practical  and  use- 
ful side  of  chemistry  has  long  been  asserted,  and 
in  recent  years  the  demand  has  been  made  to 
prove  the  assertion.  Hence  authors  of  this  sub- 
ject must  today  be  prepared  to  write  their  books 
in  a  way  to  meet  this  demand.  The  text  in- 
cludes illustrated  descriptions  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses, modern  electrolytic  and  electrothermal 
processes,  recent  inventions,  etc.,  all  of  them  be- 
ing so  handled  as  at  once  to  render  them  of  use 
in   the  activities   of  daily  life.     An  entire  chapter 

is  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition. 

*  *     * 

"High  School  Organization,"  by  Frank  W.  Bal- 
lou;  published  by  the  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 

Another  volume  of  the  School  Efficiency 
Series.  A  constructive  study  applied  to  New 
York    City   schools. 

*  *     * 

Friends  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  adoption  of  his  Potter's  Common 
School  Spelling  Book  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
for  a  period  of  five  years— a  very  pleasing  rec- 
ognition of  merit.  Laird  &  Lee,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
are  publishers  for  J.  D.  Williams  &  Co. 

"The  Sewing  Book,"  edited  by  Anne  L.  Jessup, 
Director  of  Sewing  in  New  York  City  public 
schools;  published  by  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  New  York;  price  SO  cents. 

This  book  was  arranged  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  by  its  author,  together  with  the  Butterick" 
Publishing  Company,  whose  long  experience  in 
this  field  should  assure  the  practical  results  of  the 
book  as  a  fitting  textbook  on  the  subject.  The 
book  fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  is  in  many  points 

admirably   adapted    to   the   use   of   students. 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


WILKINS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

206    1  1th  AVENUE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHONE  PACIFIC  3869 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

'RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 


Tl 
! 


No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Eyelids.  Illustrated  Book  in  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists — 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine"— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  36c 
_  and  50c  Per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salvein  Aseptic 
Tubes,  2oe  and  50c.     Murine  .Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago 


"California  Romantic  and  Resourceful,"  by 
John  F.  Davis;  published  by  A.  M.  Robertson, 
Union    Square,   San    Francisco,    Cal.;    price   $1.25. 

The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  information  relating  to 
Pacific  Coast  history.  The  romance  and  beauty 
of  California  history  will  find  no  questioner  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  romance  and  beauty 
has  not  yet  become  further  spread.  Pacific 
Coast  history,  of  surprising  interest  to  Califor- 
nians,  should  and  would  become  of  equal  interest 
to  the  remaining  States,  if  only  it  were  better 
known,  and  this  the  Californian  must  himself  ac- 
complish. 

*     *     * 

"City,  State  and  Nation,"  by  William  L.  Mida; 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

A  textbook  on  constructive  citizenship  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  junior  high  schools.  That 
the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
a  place  in  all  grammar  and  high  schools  can  not 
be  questioned,  and  for  that  reason,  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  schools  have  no  definite  civics 
course  whatever,  finds  little  excuse.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  numerous,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
appeal  to  the  immature  mind — are  merely  analysis 
of  governmental  forms.  In  this  volume  the 
author  endeavors  to  look  at  government  from 
the  youth's  point  of  view,  in  a  manner  at  once 
interesting   and   intelligible   to   him. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co. 

cil?) 

Manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
Chairs  Wholesale,  Retail  and 
for  Rent. 

h§&y 

1714  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Buhlig's  Business  English 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

The  English  and  the  Commercial  teachers  have  been  in  conflict 
over  the  content  of  Ninth  Year  Composition.  Buhlig's  Business 
English  has  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent separation. 

It  does  this  by  keeping  the  material  prescribed  by  the  English 
teachers  and  by  presenting  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Commercial 
teachers. 

It  makes  the  Academic  English  more  practical. 

It   gives   the    Commercial   English   the   needed   academic   leaven. 

It  furnishes  the  High  School  Principal  with  a  means  for  keeping 
the  English  of  all  courses  together. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

565  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Represented  by  G.  H.  Chilcote  »nd  Charles  F.  Scott 
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The  Holden  Book  Covers 


Unfinished  Leatherette  Material 
Waterproof  Germproof  Guaranteed  for  a  Full  Schcol  Year 

Removes  the  objecions  of  Parents  in  having  Soiled  and  Filthy  Books  transferred 

Removes  the  Complaints  of  Taxpayers  by  Reducing  the  Large 
Annual  Outlay  for  Free  Text-Books 

Removes  the  Danger  of  Disease  Transmission,  which  protection 
Every  pupil  is  fairly  entitled  to 

ADOPTED  BY  OVER  2500  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

San  Francisco  Agents:  The  Milton  Bradley  Company 

Samples  Free 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


]T*  TRADEMARK  '    ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


For  the  Perfect  Equipment  of  Your  New  School  House 

You  should  have  the  reltable  Hyloplate  Blackboard,  Sanitary  Steel  School  Furniture, 
and  the  Smith  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  you  more  about  any  of  them,  also  our  extensive  line 
of  School  Supplies,  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Furniture,  Sanitary 
Appliances  for  the  School,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO. 

363-367  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  512  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


E.  C.   Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D.  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin   Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <J  "Ceachets  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <]  We  have 
tilled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


517  Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 


ALICE  BEST 


SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS         1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  41  7S 
Life  Classes  Day  and  Nighl  Illustrating  Sketching 


Painting 


No  V  actiso 


Make  The 

TRIP 

IN   LESS  TIME 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND- SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic   Block   Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 

Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 

Key  Route   Ferry 

Telephone  Sutter  2339 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 

ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS       OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only  22  Miles  from  San  Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special   Rates  to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
60  may  lot  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that   it   be   brief   and    interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January." 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Buckman, 
President:    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein,    Hanford,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill. 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17.  IS.  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland.  Cal. 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President;  Alice  Rose  Power. 
324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  lion.  F.rl- 
ward  Hyatt.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  O.  Sheoard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E.  P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 

Fame  Approaches 

Aha !  Fame  approacheth !  Two  weeks 
ago  four  negro  gamblers  were  caught  in 
Sacramento,  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  They  gave  their  names  to  the 
stern  magistrate  :  James  Jones  !  John  Jones  ! 
John  Smith !  Edward  Hyatt !  They  were 
sentenced  and  sent  to  jail.  It  was  in  the 
paper.  Next  day  some  dozen  or  score  of 
the  seventh  grade  youngsters  brought  news- 
paper clippings  to  school,  to  show  in  con- 
fidence to  my  little  girl,  who  is  in  the  seventh 
grade.  She  had  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  approach  of  fame. 

Since  the  election  will  be  over  by  the  time 
this  is  circulated,  I  may  safely  tell  that  the 
darkey  has  been  arrested  twice  since.  Now 
if  some  one  will  kindly  name  a  cigar  for  me 
my  cup  will  be  overflowing. 


Big  Short  Story  Contest 

A  recent  number  of  Collier's  Weekly  has 
announced  the  results  of  their  last  big  short 
story  contest,  with  reasons  of  the  three 
judges,  T.  Roosevelt,  Ida  Tarbell  and  Mark 
Sullivan,  for  their  decisions.  As  I  was  read- 
ing them  oyer  and  noting  the  number  of 
names  already  famous  among  those  present, 
I  came  across  this  sentence : 

"Another  impression  that  I  got,  not  only 
from  the  prize  winners  but  from  the  several 
thousand  manuscripts  as  a  whole,  was  the 
number  of  authors  who  are  either  natives 
of  California  or  writing  from  California.  I 
think  the  person  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  into  it  could  readily  demonstrate 
jthat  California  is  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  its  share  in  contemporary  periodicals." 


CAPTAIN     JOHN     D.     FREDERICKS 

Republican    Candidate    for    Governor 

"Prosperity    for    All" 

Vote  Yes.     He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  entire  public 

school    system    of    California. 

TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Greeting: 

Captain  John  D.  Fredericks,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  California,  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  Mrs.  John  D.  Fredericks  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  eight 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredericks  have  four  child- 
ren in  the  public  schools  of  California. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredericks  are  natural- 
ly in  sympathy  with  every  measure  that 
will  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  school 
children  and  the  teachers. 

When  he  is  Governor  of  California  Capt. 
Fredericks  will  conserve  the  interests  of  all 
the  schools  in  accordancec  with  the  Re- 
publican platform  by  increasing  the  State's 
funds  apportioned  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Capt.  Fredericks  also  promises  to 
do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  further  sale 
of  school  lands,  but  will  have  such  laws 
passed  that  will  enable  the  schools  to  real- 
ize the  most  from  this  valuable  asset. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
in  Los  Angeles,  Capt.  Fredericks  has  cor- 
rectly shown  that  he  has  the  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  at  heart.  The  public 
school  system  of  California  will  be  in  safe 
hands  with  John  D.  Fredericks  in  the 
executive  chair. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  it  is  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  that  you 
vote  and  work  for  John  D.  Fredericks  for 
Governor  of  California.  Our  recommenda- 
tion is  based  on  personal  knowledge. 
HUGH  J.   BALDWIN, 

Supt.    of    San    Diego    County 
Schools. 
ROY    W.    CLOUD, 

Sunt,    of    Schools,    San    Mateo 
County. 
H'RR   WAGNER, 

Editor     Western     Journal     of 
Education.     Sa*i     F-ancisco. 
JAMFS    W.    GRAHAM, 

Ex-Supt.     of     Schools.      King 
County. 
EMMA     G.    LANE, 
Teacher,    Berkeley. 
FLORENCE   M.   LONGLEY, 

Teacher,    Los    Angeles. 
ALICE    J.    CUSHING. 

Teacher,    Los    Angeles. 
MTSS    L.    A.    HARTRICK, 
Teacher,    San    Francisco. 


Hooray  for  California 

This  is  perfectly  true,  and  true  not  only 
of  literature  but  of  the  modern  achievements 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Just  for  example, 
where  would  baseball  be  today  if  California 
had  not  contributed  so  nobly  to  the  pennant 
winning  teams?  This  is  a  thought  I  often 
have,  but  hesitate  to  speak  right  out.  'Tis 
not  exactly  modest  to  notice  the  golden 
tinge  to  current  literature  above  and  be- 
yond all  others.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  and 
admire  what  our  children  are  doing,  and  to 
overlook  the  accomplishments  of  our  neigh- 
bor's offspring.  But  now,  when  I  have  the 
backing  of  Editor  Mark  Sullivan  in  the 
columns  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Col- 
lier's, I  feel  free  to  call  attention  to  the  mark 
that  our  State  is  making. 


Due  to  the  School  Teachers 

And  where  better  than  on  this  page?  Is 
it  not  due  to  the  splendid  system,  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  young  folks,  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools? 
Let  us  take  all  the  credit  for  this  unto  our- 
selves, not  as  individuals,  for  mighty  few 
of  us  have  been  the  inspiration  and  guide 
of  a  genius,  but  as  a  whole,  and  say  proudly, 
"Those  in  whose  footsteps  we  are  walking 
have  done  this  thing,  and  with  time  and 
care  we  also  may  do  the  like." 

It  is  a  fact  that  young  Californians  are 
more  and  more  the  headliners  of  today,  the 
headliners  of  the  entire  nation,  and  in  all 
fields.  Whether  the  schools  can  claim  the 
credit  or  the  climate  for  attracting  people 
of  superior  qualities,  or  the  scenery  for  its 
inspiration,  who  can  judge?  But  the  truth 
is  there,  whatever  the  reason. 

*     * 

How  Long  Is  the  List 

When  I  stop  to  count  the  ones  with  whom 
even  I  myself  have  had  some  sort  of  con- 
nection, some  knowledge  which  makes  them 
seem  more  personal,  not  mere  names,  I  am 
astounded. 

A  boy  from  Riverside  county  went  away 
to  become  a  naturalist,  but  now  is  Dan  Cool- 
idge,  the  author.  He  and  his  brother  Her- 
bert Coolidge,  another  of  the  coming  writers, 
have  through  our  years  of  friendship  told 
me  of  other  Californians  whose  fame  was 
growing.  Roommates  and  friends  of  the 
Irwin  boys  at  college,  their  tales  have  made 
me  take  personal  interest  in  Wallace  Irwin's 
swinging  humor,  and  Will  Irwin's  account 
of  Louvain. 

A  chat  with  the  captain  of  a  river  steamer 
revealed  that  Henry  Milner  Rideout  was  a 
nephew  or  cousin  of  a  fine  old  California 
family.  His  stories  of  the  Far  East  have 
always  seemed  better  to  me  since. 
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In  Los  Angeles  1  was  invited  to  a  chicken 
dinner  once' upon  a  time,  and  discovered 
that  the  merry  gentleman  who  carved  was 
the  father  of  the  C.  E.  Van  Loan  whose  base 
ball  and  "movie"  stories  are  a  joy  and  a 
delight  Further  investigation  showed  that 
this" same  Charles  E.  Van  Loan  had  been 
responsible  years  before  for  "Van's  Column 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  a  wonderful 
collection  of  weird  English  which  was  hailed 
with  delight  daily  by  the  slang  lover.  His 
stories  now  have  a  picturesqueness  of  lan- 
guage which  surely  is  due  to  the  picturesque 
scenerj   of  his  native  State. 

*     * 
* 

There  Are  Others 

1  had  often  wondered  why  Peter  B.  Kyne  s 
stories  of  the  coasting  trade  had  a  familiar 
touch,  until  I  learned  that  he  went  to  school 
in  the  little  building  where  we  spend  an  oc- 
casional vacation,  at  Montara.  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  ••Maggie"  wandering  past 
on  a  gray  day.  1  know  1  have  seen  the 
vegetables  she  carried. 

Then  there  is  James  Hopper  who  in  some 
quarters  is  more  famous  as  a  football  coach 
than  writer,  but  whose  name  at  the  top  of  a 
tale  means  a  story  well  worth  reading.  And 
Mary  Austin,  who  was  one  of  us,  a  teacher 
in  Inyo  county  before  she  gained  national 
recognition.  Eleanor  Gates  we  can  surely 
claim,  and  right  proud  we  are  of  her.  Frank 
X orris  A.  f.  Waterhouse  (who  married  a 
teacher).  Dick  Tully,  Edwin  Markham 
iwho  married  another  teacher),  Bailey  Mil- 
lard. Stella  Winne  Herron.  Charles  Field, 
Edith  Merrilees,  just  look  at  that  list!  It 
sounds  like  a  page  of  "Who's  Who,"  doesn't 
it?     And    practically    every    one    is  a  true 


Californian,  educated  here,  trained  here, 
discovered  here.  And  how  about  Jack  Lon- 
don ?  The  list  is  growing,  you  see,  but  still 
it  is  not  complete. 


And  Yet  Again 

There  are  others  who  belong  there  by 
rights,  but  who  have  never  officially  estab- 
lished themselves  as  California's  products  to 
my  knowledge. 

And  there  is  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  come  to  California  and  have  written 
from  here,  but  who  are  not  products  of 
California  schools  and  California  training. 
Cannot  we  claim  Stewart  Edward  White  or 
Harold  Bell  Wright?  Surely  they  are  true 
Californians  by  this  time.  Their  scenes, 
plots  and  reputations  are  Californian  in 
every  respect.  They  are  but  the  forerunners 
of  a  movement  to  make  our  State  the  center 
for  literary  achievement.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  all  our  celebrities,  trained  and 
developed  here,  go  to  the  other  edge  of 
things  for  their  field  of  activities?  We  are 
weary  of  the  eternal  New  York  background 
to  our  stories,  and  Central  Park  scenery  for 
the  illustrations.  Mayhap  that  is  why  the 
jaded  public  finds  our  Californians  refresh- 
ing. They  have  the  courage  and  originality 
to  lay  the  scene  on  another  Broadway  (ac- 
cent "the  "broad,"  please,  in  Los  Angeles)  or 
on  a  different  ferry. 


Athletically  Speaking 

And  then,  athletically  speaking,  California 
is  the  most  important  State  in  the  Union. 
We  have  been  furnishing  tennis  champions 
for  years.    There's  May  Sutton  Bundy  and 


her  husband  Tom  Bundy,  McLaughlin, 
Johnson  and  the  rest.  Polo  experts  are 
among  our  products. 

But  most  conclusive  evidence  of  all, — 
look  at  the  big  league  baseball.  Think  of 
the  inferior  brand  of  ball  the  East'  would 
have  if  California  were  to  stop  producing! 
Lias  there  ever  been  a  World  Series  without 
at  least  one  California  schoolboy  among  its 
heroes?  Now  I  cannot  even  pretend  to  be 
glibly  familiar  with  names  and  line-ups  and 
batting  averages  and  percentages,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  players  is  very  sketchy, 
I  never  yet  have  missed  my  good  food  to 
watch  the  bulletin  boards,  nor  worried  my 
neighbor  with  my  version  of  the  cause  of 
defeat.  But  who  in  California  can  help 
knowing  that  the  idol  of  that  state  of  mind 
and  center  of  culture,  Boston,  is  a  product 
of  our  Western  schools?  Bill  James,  an 
Oroville  boy,  today  is  reflecting  upon  our 
State  much  more  glory  and  fame  than  you 
or  I  could  ever  dream  of  doing  by  wildest 
deeds.  Then  there  is  Godwy,  Jack  Myers, 
Snodgrass,  Overall,  Chase  and  many  others 
whose  names  can  be  supplied  by  the  nearest 
fan. 

These  lists  of  names  are  but  suggestions 
of  the  real  number  of  Californians  who  are 
forging  to  the  front  in  all  lines.  I  have  for- 
gotten half  of  them. 

We  have  our  famous  schoolmasters,  too. 
Snedden  and  Suzzalo  and  Elmer  Brown  and 
Dresslar  and  Cofifey  are  known  all  over  the 
Union.  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Wheeler  are 
not  unkown. 

Many  a  school  may  be  proud  of  an  illus- 
trious pupil.  It  should  not  fail  to  celebrate 
him  or  her. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


The  Poblem  of  the  Dull  Child 
We  always  have  the  dull  child  with  us. 
Every  parent  knows  that  even  the  naturally 
bright  child  appears  dull  at  times.  Then 
there  is  the  child  clearly  behind  others  of 
his  age.  lie  does  not  get  on  well  in  school, 
and  then  may  fall  behind  a  year  or  two. 
When  this  happens,  he  becomes  a  source 
of  trouble  to  every  one,  himself  included. 
Such  children  are  rarely  free  from  censure, 
either  in  the  school,  or  in  the  home. 

The  condition  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
ha-  been  investigated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  lor  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  A 
variety  of  causes  have  been  revealed  by  this 
investigation,  and  a  few  stand  out  promi- 
nently  as  chiefly  responsible.  A  lack  of 
mental  concentration  is  one.  due  to  the  fact 
iliit  children  in  early  years  are  not  properly 
trained  in  the  home  to  acquire  mental  con- 
centration. Thus  scientists  find  a  cause  for 
a  known  evil;  but  how  among  the  masses 
of  illiterate  training,  if  nature  has  not  her- 
self endowed  them  with  the  gift? 

There  is.  however,  a  very  prominent 
cause,  for  which  the  remedy  is  within  easy 
reach.     The  cause   is   defective  vision ;   the 
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remedv  is  proper  attention.  At  least  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  children  over  the  age  of 
five  have  defective  eyesight  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  if  it  is  not  corrected,  they  will  be 
practically  certain  to  drop  behind  in  their 
school  work.  Every  defect  of  eyesight 
means  a  waste  of  nervous  energy,  and  leads 
to  very  bad  results.  If  the  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  attention  to  the  subject,  then 
the  school  authorities  should;  and  as  the 
poor  mostly  constitute  the  forty-five^  per 
cent  found  with  defective  eyesight,  it  is 
clear  that  the  remedy  can  only  be  found  by 
the  government  taking  the  matter  in  hand 
through  legislative  enactment.  In  a  few 
cities  of  our  country  the  step  has  already 
been  taken,  a. id  it  is  time  that  their  example 
be  followed. 

Reducing  an  Oversupply 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
colleges,  there  being  at  the  time  about  sixty 
in  this  country.  Following  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  number  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  until  in  1906,  not  counting  the  out- 
and  out  diploma  mills,  a  maximum  number 


of  162  colleges  was  reached.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  this  country  alone  had  more 
medical  colleges  than  all  other  countries  of 
the  world  combined !  The  conditions  were 
preposterous.  Although  an  unusual  but  real 
demand  for  doctors,  caused  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  country,  was 
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what  originally  led  to  the  formation  of 
proprietory  medical  colleges,  nevertheless, 
not  only  was  the  demand  soon  supplied,  but 
also  there  came  to  be  so  vast  an  oversupply 
as  to  be  actually  ridiculous.  And  such  col- 
leges! Although  there  were  some  fairly 
good  ones,  a  very  large  per  cent  were  joint 
stock  corporations,  conducted  solely  for 
profit.  They  were  devoid  of  equipment,  few 
held  seriously  to  any  entrance  standard,  and 
whoever  could  pay  the  tuition  fees — the 
only  requirement — was  admitted.  In  order 
to  swell  the  number  of  students,  and  inci- 
dentally the  income  fees,  glowing  advertise- 
ments were  printed  and  salaried  solicitors 
were  sent  to  offices,  worshops  and  farms. 
Large  classes  were  turned  out  each  year  af- 
ter only  two  short  sessions!  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
following  the  quiet  but  careful  investigation 
of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education?  It 
is  pointed  out  by  the  Journal  of -the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  medical  colleges  and  the  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  quality  of  those  re- 
maining will  result  in  a  greatly  improved 
'  medical  profession  and — more  important — 
will  insure  for  the  people  better  qualified 
physicians. 

Gardens  for  Home  and  School 

With  a  special  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  just  begun  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  proomtion  of  home  and  school  gar- 
dens. The  new  division  will  be  temporarily 
in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel  Gowans  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  means  of  personal  visitation,  corre- 
SDondence  and  publication,  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  Bureau  to  co-operate  with  school  boards 
throughout  the  United  States  in  school  and 
home  garden  work,  although  some  cities 
have  already  made  some  progress  in  school 
gardens,  vet  information  as  to  the  methods 
employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  un- 
available, and  to  secure  and  distribute  it 
will  be  the  first  effort  of  the  new  division. 

School  gardening  will  develop  habits  of 
industry;  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
money  as  measured  in  times  of  labor;  and 
a  realization  that  every  man  and  woman 
must  make  his  or  her  own  living,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Dr.  Claxton  declares  that  experiments  al- 
ready have  shown  that  with  proper  direction 
an  average  child  can  produce  in  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  of  land  from  $50  to  $100  worth  of 
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vegetables.  This  would  add  more  to  the 
support  of  the  family  than  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  same  child's  working  in 
factory,  shops  or  mill,  and  it  will  enable 
many  of  them  to -attend  school  for  three  or 
four  years  longer  than  they  do  at  present. 
This  is  a  thing  more  and  more  desirable, 
since  education  for  life  and  citizenship  can 
not  be  obtained  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Theoretical  Attitude  Toward  War 

War  is  the  one  general  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, and  far  more  the  topic  that  fills  to- 
day's press.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
newspapers  are  scattered  abroad,  in  endless 
confusion,  each  having  a  comment  to  make, 
and  more  often  an  opinion  to  deliver.  Some 
attempt  to  justify  Germany's  criminal  part 
in  precipitating  the  conflict,  foremost  among 
them  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Others  attempt 
to  show  the  position  of  the  allies  as  being 
one  of  self-preservation  against  Pan-Ger- 
manism, the  ruling  of  all  with  an  iron  fist; 
and  surely,  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  Yet  others,  of  the  universal 
peace  type,  scatter  pamphlets  and  booklets 
calling  attention  to  the  horrors  of  war 
(evidently  not  thinking  them  sufficiently 
perceptible  to  the  average  mind),  and  beg- 
ging that  men  the  world  over,  live  as 
dreamy  idealists  and  brothers. 

The  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  publishes  a  special  bul- 
letin of  cartoons  from  leading  newspapers 
of  America,  and  thinks  it  sees  therein  the 
changing  attitude  of  Americans  toward  war, 
reflected  in  the  American  press.  What  sad 
truths  these  cartoons  contain,  but  the  fact 
also  remains  that  these  truths  have  been 
recognized  ages  ago,  have  been  shuddered 
at  and  dreaded,  but  have  not  yet  been 
avoided.  Great  armaments  have  proven 
themselves  a  failure  because  they  arouse 
suspicion  and  threaten  the  nation  that  is 
smaller  and  poorer.  Christianity  is  a  fail- 
ure, for  after  two  thousand  years  we  add 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  to  its  doctrines,  and 
stretch  those  doctrines  to  suit  our  demands, 
in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent.  And  is 
America  really  becoming  a  sincere  disciple 
of  universal  peace?  In  theory  it  desires  it; 
but  in  practice  must  admit  it  impos- 
sible of  attainment.  We,  viewing  the  car- 
nage and  destruction  at  a  safe  distance,  de- 
plore and  lament  it,  and  can  realize  to  the 
full  the  results  of  this  devastation.  But 
what  would  be  our  own  course  if  like  them 
we  would  face  the  problem  of  liberty  and 
self-preservation?  The  result  would  still 
be  the  same,  and  until  man  is  man  no  long- 
er, we  shall  have  interests,  greed,  carnage 
and  war. 

Future  Results 

And  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this 
greatest  struggle  of  history?  It  can  not 
be  foretold,  but  the  trend  of  affairs  leaves 
room  for  nrobable  conjecture.  Can  Aus- 
tria and  Germanv  stem  the  tide  of  nearly 
all  Europe?  It  is  possible,  but  not  prob- 
able. Per  mastery  of  science  was  hailed 
bv  t'-e  world  as  a  great  contribution  to 
civilization  yet  most  of  that  science  is  now 


made  directly  or  indirectly  the  agent  of  de- 
struction. It  is  due  to  science  and  equip- 
ment to  the  creation  and  management  of 
her  immense  army  that  has  absorbed  the 
best  brains  of  the  race  as  now  it  absorbs  its 
best  sinews  and  muscles,  that  has  held  the 
Teuton  on  a  plane  of  at  least  equal  advan- 
taee.  But  can  she  last?  It  seems  impos- 
sible and  in  the  event  of  loss  what  is  to  be 
the  new  map  of  Europe?  Austria-Hungary 
disrupted,  with  the  German  portion  seek- 
ing shelter  in  the  arms  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  The  Hungarians  facing  a  difficult 
problem,  with  the  Magyars  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  or  how  to  protect  themselves. 
Perhaps  an  autonomous  Czech  state  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  and  Polish  Galicia — that 
question  is  not  and  will  not  be  solved  for 
a  few  years  more.  Thirty-five  million  Poles 
form  a  power  that  demand  an  accounting. 
Russia  is  casting  a  covetous  eye  on  a 
warm  water  harbor  and  in  fact  must  have 
it.  Frederick  the  Great  stole  Danzig  in 
1772  from  the  Poles.  Will  his  descendant 
be  forced  to  yield  the  spoil  to  the  Russians? 
William  the  Great  stole  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  the  French.  Will  his  present  grand- 
son return  it  to  them?  One  truth  seems 
to  remain  in  this  world,  and  that  is  retribu- 
tion,  as  payment  for  crime. 
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is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other 
systems  combined.  There  are  1852  cities  in 
the  United  States  in  which  shorthand  is 
taught  in  the  public  high  schools.  The 
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Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commer- 
cial schools  is  even  more  marked.  It  was 
adopted  by  more  than  four  hundred  schools 
last  year.  The  reasons  for  the  great  pop- 
ularity  of   Gregg   Shorthand   are: 

Simplicity — it  is  the  easiest  of  all  prac- 
tical  systems   to   learn. 
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OATH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  YOUTH 
\\  e  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our 
city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice, 
nor  ever  desert  cur  suffering;  comrades  in 
the  ranks.  We  will  tight  for  the  ideals  and 
sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and 
with  many:  we  will  revere  and  obey  the 
city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like 
respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who 
are  prone  to  annul  or  to  set  them  at  naught; 
we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
public's  sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all 
these  ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not 
only  less'  hut  greater,  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us.* 

Presented  to  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  by  the  Civic  Department,  Califor- 
nia Club,  1912. 

Why  We  Can  All  Do  Better  Work  Sitting 
Down 

The  following  paragraph  contains  the 
gist  of  an  article  in  the  Sunday  supplement 
of  the  Examiner: 

The  newest  advice  of  the  efficiency  ex- 
perts is  to  the  effect  that  with  a  chair  that 
is  suited  both  to  the  worker  and  his  work, 
more  can  be  accomplished  with  less  effort 
when  sitting  down  than  when  standing  up. 
Many  employers  have  made  the  experiment. 
Tliev  are  finding  that  comfort  and  increased 
output  go  hand  in  hand;  that  a  man  feels 
better  and  does  better  work  if  he  sits  down 
t.>  his  task  than  if  forced  to  stand  up. 

Street  railway  companies  report  fewer  ac- 
cidents and  better  service  when  stools  are 
provided  for  the  motormen. 

Thus  the  world  moves,  and  together  with 
the  old  idea  that  duty  is  always  a  disagree- 
able thing,  may  pass  out  the  idea  that  work 
should  be  as  uncomfortable  and  cheerless 
as  possible  so  as  to  "keep  the  workers  in 
their  place." 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  referred  to 
those  principals  who  feel  that  a  teacher  can 
do  her  best  work  "when  walking  about  the 
room;"  that  proper  class  discipline  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  perpetual  peripatetics  of 
the  teacher.  Joking  aside,  there  are  some 
principals  who  have  palpitation  of  the  heart 
when  they  open  a  classroom  door  and  see  a 
teacher  seated  at  her  desk!  And  it  is  a  pity 
to  cause  such  humanitarians  pain!. 
Steady  Walking  Will  Reduce  Both  Weight 
and  Girth 

\t  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  teacher  who  remains  seated  all  the  time 

on  acquires  a  figure  that  will  instantly  be- 
tray itself  in  the  present  style  of  dress!  If 
some  of  our  over-stout  instructors  of  the 
youth  wish  {••  reduce  weight  bv  working 
off  some  of  their  superfluous  avoirdupois, 
inst  K-t  ihriii  start  the  steadv  jog  jog  walk 
of  the  professional,  training  down  and  walk- 
ing off  w.ight.  A  few  weeks  on  one's  feet. 
not  standing  still,  hut  steadily  and  rhythm- 
ically pad-padding  about  the  classroom,  up 
and   down  the  aisles  and  around  the  outer 

to    the    public    schools    of    San    Francisco    by 
the  Civic   Department,   California   Club.    1912. 
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edges  of  the  room  will  do  wonders.  For 
extra  stout  ladies.  Boards  of  Education  are 
implored  to  set  the  desks  a  trifle  farther 
apart.  Some  aisles  are  entirely  too  narrow 
for  a  training  track  for  pedestrian  practice. 

"I  Told  You  So" 

In  the  New  York  Woolworth  building  a 
school  for  office  boys  has  been  started  as  the 
result  of  a  need  universally  felt.  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  in  speaking  of  the  project  says: 
"If  the  young  people  who  come  to  the  offices 
have  not  learned  in  the  city  schools  enough 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  tasks  thor- 
oughly and  intelligently,  so  that  they  may 
attain  to  increased  responsibilty,  then  an- 
other school  must  be  found  for  them.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  the  boy  or  girl  as- 
sistant could  not  file  letters  alphabetically, 
because  the  new  method  of  teaching  does 
not  start  with  alphabetical  study." 

The  black-faced  type  is  my  own ;  I  make 
no  other  comment. 

The  Merchants'  Association  is  working 
with  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  in 
the  matter.  Teachers  will  be  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  their  number  de- 
pending upon  how  many  employees  become 
pupils. 

"It  is  a  cause  for  complaint  now  among 
many  downtown  business  men  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  employees  among 
the  juniors.  Office  boys  are  declared  fre- 
quently to  lack  rudimentary  knowledge 
and  the  idea  of  thoroughness.  The  same 
complaint  is  made  as  to  office  girls.  Other 
juniors,  such  as  assistant  clerks  and  typists 
are  stated  to  lack  the  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  promoted  to  better  posts." 
So  says  The  Literary  Digest,  relative  to 
New  York  conditions.  Practically  these 
conditions  are  the  same  everywhere. 
'Why  Is  This  Thus?" 

Does  any  one  ask  how  these  conditions 
have  obtained  in  this  country?  It  is  because 
our  children  are  not  compelled  to  do  the 
thing  they  do  not  like  to  do,  be  that  what 
ever  it  may.  They  are  "excused"  from  this 
or  from  that.  They  idle  away  their  time, 
and  being  drilled  neither  in  exact  thinking 
or  exact  statement,  they  go  out  into  the 
world  with  the  idea  that  when  they  come 


to  anything  difficult  they  "will  let  the  other 
fellow   do   it." 

Back  to  the  Alphabet 

If  we  could  go  back  to  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet in  the  very  earliest  years  of  a  child's 
life,  not  merely  as  a  means  to  learning  to 
read,  if  that  be  "unpedagogical,"  but  simply 
as  a  memory  gem  of  the  first  order  the  child 
would  be  the  gainer.  As  my  generation  all 
know,  the  alphabet  was  sung  to  a  very 
taking  little  tune,  and  the  children  of  today 
will  enjoy  it  just  as  we  did.  When  the  alpha- 
bet is  no  longer  ignored  but  restored  to  its 
rightful  place,  the  notoriously  poor  spelling 
of  today  will  improve. 

The  Multiplication  Tables 
Then  there  are  the  tables.  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  in  life  ever  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  discovery  of  the  progres- 
sion of  the  numbers  in  the  tables,  each  prod- 
uct representing  the  increase  by  addition  of 
just  one  more  "times"  to  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  so  demonstrating  in  a  most 
convincing  manner  that  multiplication  is  a 
short  process  of  addition." 
Use  Charts,  Definitions  and  Practice  Cards 
Don't  you  believe  in  teaching  arithmetic 
by  charts  and  by  definitions?  Some  one  has 
well  said  that  as  soon  as  a  boy  enters  a 
manual  training  shop,  he  has  to  learn  the 
names  of  many  tools,  some  of  which  he  may 
not  need  to  use  for  months.  Why  this  fuss 
and  protest  against  definitions?  We  need 
definite  knowledge.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. ...  You  all  remember  "Robinson's 
Practical  Arithmetic"  and  its  "Case  I," 
"Case  II,"  "Case  III,"  in  fractions.  Well, 
old  Robinson  passed  down  and  out  some 
years  ago;  but  on  my  visits  to  the  schools, 
I  have  noticed,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
the  worn  copy  on  the  desks  of  those  teach- 
ers most  famed  as  good  teachers  of  arith- 
metic. As  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  weight  of  proof,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
second-hand  book  stores  old  arithmetics 
may  be  bought  for  a  song,  from  a  nickel  up 
to  a  quarter;  but  old  Robinson  holds  its 
own.  For  a  well-worn  copy  as  much  as  fifty 
cents  is  asked,  and  the  genius  that  presides 
over  the  book  shelves  of  the  down  and  out, 
has  told  me  that  there  is  generally  a  stand- 


WAR— Maps  and  Atlases 

We  can  supply  any  Atlas  or  Map    published    and    carry    a    large    stock  on  hand. 

Would  recommend  the  following: 

Johnston's  Pocket  War  Map  of  Europe— Size  19x24.  Lithographed  in  colors.  Shows  at  a  glance  the 
nations  involved  in  the  present  gigantic  war;  also  their  rulers,  comparative  army  and  navy  strength; 
their    alliances,    etc.      In    pocket    form    folded    in    cover.      Price 25c 

Johnstons  Wall  War  Map  of  Europe— Size  40x50  inches.  A  large  scale  map  for  the  wall  in  office, 
library   and   home.      Showing  all   new   boundaries   up   to   the   moment   Austria   declared   war   on    Servia. 

tjuii-     ,  strong    PaPer    wltn    rollers,    ready    for    hanging.      Price $1.00 

Phillips  Large  Map  of  Europe — Size  54x68  inches.  An  imported  map,  complete  in  detail  and  thoroughly 
accurate.      Mounted    on    cloth    and    rollers.       Price $6  00 

Same   of  World.     Price $6.00 

Johnston's  Commercial  and  Library  Chart  of  the  World— Size  56x72  inches.  '  The  "most  accurate,  largest 
and  best  World  Map  made.  All  European  possessions  are  colored  same  as  country  to  which 
they  belong.  Shows  steamship  routes,  soundings,  cable  lines,  ocean  currents,  railroads,  etc.  Splen- 
didly   mounted    on    rollers.      Price $12.00 

Same   as  above,   but  showing  products   of   all    countries $12.00 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Maps  and  Atlases. 

WHITAKER  &  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street  "Everything  for  Schools"  San  Francisco 
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ing  order  for  old  copies  of  Robinson's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  especially  for  the  night 
schools,  or  for  those  studying  by  them- 
selves. 

Let  Tomorrow  Take  Its  Place 

For  one  thing  let  us  as  teachers  build  for 
time  and  not  for  the  few  school  problems 
done  on  the  board  each  day.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  permission  has  been  given  to  return  to 
the  subtractive  method  of  doing  subtraction. 
The  "additive  method"  too  long  tolerated, 
with  its  absolutely  illogical  and  untrue 
proposition  of  "add  one  to  the  next  figure 
below  when  we  place  one  along  side  of  the 
figure  above"  is  absolutely  indefensible  from 
any  rule  of  numbers  of  system  known  to 
the  art  of  computation.  True  it  often  hap- 
pened to  "come  out  right,"  but  not  always. 
The  additive  method  is  a  startling  refutation 
of  the  old  age  that  "figures  can't  lie." 

The  Whole  Structure  of  Computation 
Is  based  on  the  unchangable  fact  that 
numbers  increase  and  decrease  in  a  ten-fold 
ratio,  that  a  unit  is  one  or  a  single  thing; 
that  a  number  is  a  collection  of  units;  that 
ten  units  make  one  ten ;  ten  tens  make  one 
hundred ;  and  ten  hundreds  make  one 
thousand,  and  so  on  through  the  unending 
progression.  Don't  talk  about  "borrowing;" 
for  borrowing  should  always  suggest  the 
idea  of  paying  back.  Just  boldly  take  a  ten 
from  the  number  and  change  it  to  units; 
add  to  that  ten  thus  obtained  from  the  num- 
ber of  units  already  in  the  column  and  from 
their  sum  take  the  number  indicated  by  the 
subtrahend.  Teach  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  process,  as  minued,  sub- 
trahend, remainder.  Have  children  label  an 
example  in  all  its  parts  until  they  know 
the  parts  and  can  announce  the  names  at 
sight.  Children  love  big  words  and  are 
never  happier  than  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  set  with  which  they  can  go  out  and 
dazzle  their  companions  by  the  question, 
"Do  you  know  what  this  means?" 

The  Tables  in  Plain  Sight  All  the  Time 
In  some  school  rooms  the  whole  set  of 
multiplication  tables  hang  in  plain  sight  all 
the  time  and  the  child  is  encouraged  to 
look  at  the  tables  while  working  his  exam- 
ples. I  think  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
two  kinds  of  teachers,  the  one  who  is  never 
so  happy  as  in  setting  traps  for  the  children, 
to  trip  them  by  catch  questions,  and  to 
gloat  over  proof  of  their  ignorance.  The 
other  type  of  teacher  delights  to  help  the 
child  to  seize  an  idea  at  the  psychological 
moment,  even.be  that  moment  in  the  midst 
of  an  examination.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
for  a  teacher  to  give  credits  for  a  question 
which  the  teacher  herself  has  answered,  but 
— well,  you  know  what  I  mean  if  you  are 
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Entertainments, 

and     Dictionaries. 
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School  Supplies 

Speakers,     Recitations,     Dialogues, 

Drills,        Exercises,        Celebrations, 

Games,     Songs,     Teachers'     Books 

Reward    and    Gift    Cards,    Drawing, 

Reading,    Alphabet    and    Busy-work    Cards,    Reports 

Records,     Certificates,     Diplomas.     Drawing     Stencils, 

Blackboard     Stencils,     Colored     Pegs,     Sticks,     Beads, 
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a  teacher  of  the  helpful  type,  and  for  the 
hidden  trap  kind  of  teacher,  all  suggestion  is 
wasted  and  worse  than  worthless. 

Mental    Arithmetic — Adding     Without 
Counting 

Do  you  remember  a  book  of  torture  in  our 
school  days  known  as  Colburn's  Mental 
Arithmetic?  Do  you  remember  that  other 
book  of  later  years  which  ran  old  Colburn 
a  close  second?  I  mean  Bailey's  Mental 
Arithmetic.  Have  you  a  copy  on  your  desk? 
If  so,  just  turn  to  page  8.  There  you  will 
see  a  chart  of  the  forty-five  combinations 
of  addition.  Make  a  chart  like  that  for 
your  class  room  and  hold  daily  drills  with 
pointer  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  your  eye  on 


the  class,  and  the  recitation  in  concert. 
Then  have  one  child  after  another,  stand 
facing  away  from  the  chart  and  recite  for 
example,  "The  numbers  that  make  nine; 
five  four,  nine ;  six  three,  nine,  seven  two, 
nine ;  eight  one,  nine ;  one  eight,  nine ;  two 
seven,  nine;  three  six,  nine;  four  five,  nine." 
That  clinches  the  work.  You  will  "get  re- 
sults." Now  as  for  making  the  chart.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  cheap  roller  shade,  the 
cheaper,  the  nearer  to  unpainted  muslin,  the 
better ;  for,  on  the  better  grades  of  shades, 
the  well  oiled  surface  will  not  take  the  paste, 
and  the  numbers  no  matter  ho  many  times 
"stuck  down"  continue  to  peel  off.  Now  for 
the  numbers.  Take  any  one  of  the  large 
office   calendars,   those    with    the    Sundays 


THE    FAMILY    OF    CAPT.    JOHN    D.    FREDERICKS,     REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATE    FOR    GOVERNOR 

Standing:  John    D.    Fredericks    Jr.    (left),    and    Doris    F.    Fredericks. 

Seated    (left    to    right)  :  James    B.    Fredericks,    Mrs.     Fredericks   and    Deborah    Fredericks. 

Mrs.  Fredericks  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  California  for  eight  years.  She  is  a  woman  of  rare 
intelligence,  charming  personality  and  in  sympathy  with  the  children  and  educational  interests  of  all  Cali- 
fornia. 
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printed  in  red  numbers  to  eighteen.  Where 
there  are  no  double  numbers  in  red,  com- 
bine single  red  numbers  on  the  square. 
so  as  to  make  the  requisite  numbers  for  the 
sums.  For  the  different  sets  of  addends, 
cut  out  the  black  number  squares.  The 
best  way  to  do  is  to  cut  out  a  dozen  num- 
bers of  the  same  unit  value,  put  each  set  in 
an  envelope  and  label  them.  Then  mark 
out  the  window  curtain.  Pencil  in  the  num- 
bers. Start  the  chart  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
in  the  drill  the  eye  will  constantly  travel  up- 
ward;  and  in  case  you  wish  to  screen  part  of 
the  chart,  the  shade  need  not  be  unrolled. 
Rule  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
curtain  for  two  columns  of  combinations, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  line.  Then  measure 
off  a  space  wide  enough  for  two  addends. 
one  above  the  other,  and  with  a  proper 
amount  of  display  space  around  the  num- 
bers. Start  with  three  divisions  in  the  low- 
est horizonal  divisions;  the  numbers  that 
make  two,  three  and  four.  Then  come  back 
to  left  in  the  next  horizontal  space  above. 
( )n  same  horizontal  line  make  the  division 
lor  the  numbers  that  make  six.  back  again 
to  the  left,  and  one  space  above  for  the  num- 
bers that  make  seven.  Continue  across  for 
the  numbers  that  make  eight.  Now  you 
have  the  idea;  finish  the  chart.  As  for  the 
dividing  lines,  buy  some  rolls  of  that  narrow 
carnival  paper  like  ribbon;  "serpentine,"  it 
is  called ;  use  that  for  the  lines.  Paste  it 
down  over  the  line  of  your  rulings.  Yellow 
is  a  good  color  to  employ.  When  you  have 
finished  you  will  have  a  handsome  chart ; 
one  that  attracts  and  pleases  the  eye,  and  a 
must  practical  and  useful  part  of  the  school 
room  equipment.  Next  month  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  a  number  chart  for  prac- 
tice in  rapid  addition. 

The  Art  of  the  Photoplay 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  our  school  work 
was  so  remote  from  the  needs  and  quick 
calls  of  our  everyday  life,  as  if  our  teaching 
of  such  branches  as  English,  for  instance, 
were  so  detached  from  the  practical  uses  of 


The  Twentieth  Century  Idea 
In  Education 

Measures  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  fits  the 
instruction  to  his  measured  needs  without  breaking 
up  the  class  group.  Individual  efficiency  is  increased, 
the  teacher's  labor  is  lightened  and  the  lock  step 
is  abolished.  All  of  this  and  more  is  done  in  the 
Four    Operations    of    Arithmetic    by    the    use    of 

COURTIS  STANDARD  PRACTICE  TESTS 

NOW    READY 

PRACTICE   TESTS 
A    series   of  48  lessons 
opiei 


50    copies   of    one    lesson 
48  pads  constitute  a  set. 


■  pads,  each  pad  containing 
One  each  of  the  following 
List  price  per  pad  15  cents. 

STUDENT'S   RECORD 

A  p. iii  containing  two  Daily  Record  sheets,  and  a 
Graph  sheet  for  each  of  the  48  lessons,  together  with 
instruction    f>.r    using.     List    price    15    cents. 

TEACHER'S    MANUAL 

tge    pamphlet    containing    all    the    necessary    in- 
structions   for    the    teacher    for   handling    all    the    ma- 
"f     the     Courtis     STANDARD     PRACTICE 
TESTS.     List    price  25   cents. 

Special.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  complete 
outfit  is  offered  at  special  prices,  on  condition  that 
results  ol  i<  -is  be  n  ported  to  the  author  or  publishers 
for  study  in  their  department  of  efficiency,  measure- 
ment,   and    standardization. 

WORLD    BOOK   COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudion,  New  York 


the  business  world,  that  we  well  might 
pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  fatal  question, 
"\\  hat's  the  use?" 

It  is  a  good  thing  when  we  teachers  can 
become  actively  interested  in  intellectual 
work  outside  of  our  schoolroom  course,  yet 
allied  to  it  in  intent  and  purpose.  I  am 
minded  to  make  these  observations  after 
some  time  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
photoplays,  their  creation  and  production. 
To  one  not  previously  in  touch  with  this 
great  enterprise,  the  amount  of  money,  tal- 
ent, people,  authors,  actors,  magazines  and 
text  books  connected  with  the  subject  is 
surprising.  I  have  made  it  my  endeavor  to 
read  every  text  book  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  up  to  date,  the  best  one  of  them 
all  is  "Writing  the  Photoplay,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein,  late  editor  of  Lippincott's 
and  dean  of  literary  instructors,  and  Arthur 
Leeds,  a  successful  photoplaywright,  the- 
atrical man  and  lecturer.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Correspondence'  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  $2.12  by  mail. 

In  "Writing  the  Photoplay,"  Leeds  has 
supplied  the  actual-  technical  knowledge  for 
photoplaywrights  and  Dr.  Esenwein  has 
brought  to  the  work  his  undoubted  skill  and 
ripe  teaching  knowledge.  It  is  an  exact  and 
careful  treatise  on  the  motion  picture  play, 
handled  intelligently,  comprehensively  and 
with  authority. 

Could  "Writing  the  Photoplay"  be  in- 
cluded in  the  desk  books  on  the  teachers' 
table,  and  used  as  a  supplementary  text 
book  in  the  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion, there  would  be  such  an  awakening  of 
interest,  and  such  a  stimulation  of  activity 
among  the  pupils,  that  what  is  now  too  often 
considered  a  grind  and  a  bore,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  pleasure,  a  privilege  and  a  de- 
light.       . 

Photoplays  of  History  Lessons 
Think  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  history 
lesson  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  writ- 
ing a  photoplay  with  the  leading  characters 
taken  from  the  history  lesson !  What  a 
background,  what  an  opportunity  for  the 
nlay  of  imagination  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left 
by  time  and  by  the  historian !  What  a 
mastery  of  crisp,  vigorous  English  would  it 
give  in  the  present  tense  statements  of  the 
scenarios!  How  it  would  teach  brevity, 
conciseness  and  conclusiveness  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  synopsis,  with  its  restricted  length 
of  250  words!  How  terse  and  yet  compre- 
hensive would  the  students  become  in  striv- 
ing to  write  out  the  cast  of  characters  with 
a  description  of  each  not  to  exceed  a  few 
words!  How  willingly  would  they  learn 
how  to  write  newspaper  headlines  and  brief 
paragraphs,  letters,  telegrams,  for  inserts  to 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  during  the  progress 
of  the  play !  With  what  attention  to  re- 
quirement,  with  what  careful  correcting  and 
exercising  of  their  own  work  would  the 
youthful  photoplaywrights  compose  their 
leaders  when  they  learned  that  each  word 
means  so  much  film  out  of  the  reel  of  1000 
feet  filched,  from  the  picture  space!  How 
vigorous  and  illuminative  would  they  strive 
to  make  their  "cut-in  leaders,"  those  sen- 
tences that  repeat  the  words  of  the  char- 


acters as  they  are  uttered !  By  the  way. 
what  a  triumph  of  photography  will  it  be 
when  the  words  are  shown  on  the  screen 
with  the  pictures  and  not  as  now  by  means 
of  the  inserts  and   cut-ins. 

All  this  would  our  classes;  in  English 
learn  under  the  direction  of  a  capable  teach- 
er, to  their  everlasting  improvement  of  their 
English,  both  spoken  and  written.  Then 
too  from  "Writing  the  Photoplay"  the 
young  students  would  acquire  a  clear  idea 
of  the  plot  of  a  story,  the  need  of  a  back- 
bone structure !  and  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  a  successful  short  story.  They 
would  learn  to  apply  the  principles  of  liter- 
ary criticism  to  their  own  efforts  and  to 
understand,  and  to  appreciate  the  produc- 
tions of  others.  I  have  but  to  make  one 
quotation  at  this  time  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Esenwein  and  Leeds'  book,  "Writing 
the  Photoplay,"  should  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  teacher  in   English : 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing 
will  convince  any  novice  that  several  re- 
writings  are  not  too  many  to  give  to  a 
synopsis  before  deciding  that  it  is  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

"Each  of  these  points  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering carefully.  Interest,  no  one  can 
teach  you ;  conciseness  may  be  obtained 
only  by  cutting  out  needless  words  and 
studying  how  to  express  the  utmost  in  terse 
language;   and-  clearness   is   surely   equally 

worthy  of  conscientious   effort 'One 

point  only  is  there  time  to  dwell  upon  here : 
the  lack  of  clearness  arising  from  the  care- 
less use  of  personal  pronouns.'  " 

Pretty  good  points  these;  and  best  of  all 
"Writing  the  Photoplay"  shows  how  to  ap- 
ply them. 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

'RY  MURINE  EYE  REMEDY 

No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  it  for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Eyelids.  Illustrated  Book  in  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists— 
not  a  "Patent  Medicine'1— but  used  in  successful 
Physicians'  Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  25c 
_  and  50c  Per  Bottle.  Murine  Kye  Salve  in  Aseptic 
routs.  Xoc  and  5Uc.     Murine  Eve  Remedy  Co..  Chicagro 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 

MRS.     M.    M.    FITZGERALD, 

405    Fillmore    St.,    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA  U.    HOWELL, 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    ROSE    POWER, 

324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE  W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove    St..    Oakland. 


EXECUTIVE     BOARD 
RUTH    McCLEERY, 

Sacramento. 

FLORENCE    STAHL, 

San    Jose. 

MRS.    CLARA    M.    PARTRIDGE, 

Berkeley. 

ANNIE    M.    KEEFE, 

Oakland. 

AGNES   HOWE, 

San   Jose. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  hold  the  next  School  Women's  Day  and  Luncheon  on  Satur- 
day, October  24lh,  at  Hotel  Oakland.  The  local  committee  of  arrangements  includes  Miss  Z.  W  Potter, 
treasurer  State  School  Women's  Federation  ;  Miss  Frances  Murray,  president  Oakland  School  Women  s 
Club;  and  Miss  Margaret  I.  Poore,  president  Oakland  Teachers'  Club.  A  circular  will  be  sent  to  the 
secretary   of   each   club. 


ORGANIZATION     AND     WORK     OF     THE 

SCHOOL  WOMAN'S  CLUB  OF 

ALAMEDA. 

The  School  Woman's  Club  of  Alameda  was 
born  without  opposition,  as  it  came  into  being 
only  a  short  time  ago  when  school  women's  or- 
ganizations had  become  recognized  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  a  power  for  good.  One  need  but 
retrogress  a  few  years  to  recall  when  school 
women's  clubs  were  looked  upon  with  not  a 
little  suspicion  by  the  superintendent,  principals, 
and  even  women  teachers  of  school  departments. 
School  masters'  clubs  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  time,  but  organized  women  teachers  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
believed  they  surely  were  planning  to  exact  cer- 
tain privileges  or  demand  certain  rights  by  com- 
bined efforts.  It  was  rather  natural,  then,  that 
the  first  meetings  were  watched;  closely  less 
something  startling  should  be  evolved  and  the 
authorities  confronted  by  new  problems.  Know- 
ing the  general  antipathy  for  institutes,  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  the  teaching  profession  could 
voluntarily  present  phases  which  the  teachers 
would  wish  to  study  independently  or  take  an 
active  part  in  furthering. 

A  new  day  of  professional  enthusiasm  unex- 
pectedly appeared  and  institutes  and  educational 
journals  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
earnest  advocates  of  combined  efforts  of  women 
teachers.  These  advocates  realized  that  women 
compose  the  great  percentage  of  the  teaching 
force  and  that  they  should  shoulder  some  respon- 
sibility in  the  profession  by  enlisting  as  active 
members  in  a  crusade  for  greater  professional 
advancement.  The  women  have  come  to  know 
that  their  interest  in  problems  that  have  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  America  is 
needed,  and  that  they  can  aid  their  community 
by  taking  part  in  forward  educational  movements. 
It  was  with  this  aim  and  others  that  school 
women's  chits  were  formed.  It  was  with  this 
aim  chiefly  that  the  School  Woman's  Club  of 
Alameda  was  organized. 

The  State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
has  been  for  several  years  conducive  to  the  for- 
mation of  clubs  because  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  discovered  great  possibilities  in  it 
for  all  and  especially  for  those  most  profession- 
ally interested.  It  was  such  a  meeting  that  in- 
spired a  member  of  the  Alameda  department  to 
action,  with  the  result  that  before  long  the  school 
women  were  gathered  together  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  organizing  a  club.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  good 
presidents  of  our  neighboring  clubs  and  the 
school    woman's    best    friend.    Miss    Howe,    were 
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sufficient  to  set  the  ball  rolling  and  keep  it  roll- 
ing, and  gaining  momentum,  until  a  generous 
crowd  gathered  for  the  organization  meeting. 

On  December  2nd,  the  organization  meeting 
was  called  and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Speddy, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  idea  gave  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  the  movement.  It  was  a  cold 
winter  afternoon,  but  warmth  of  enthusiasm  held 
the  gathering  until  darkness  fell  upon  it.  All 
present  were  conscious  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  instead  of  becoming  uneasy  for  ad- 
journment each  was  bent  upon  perfecting  plans 
and  gripping  the  situation  by  election  of  officers. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  drawing  room 
of  the  Haight  School.  The  familiar  sights  of 
drawings,  pottery,  jugs,  teapots,  and  numerous 
other  articles  of  artistic  design  ornamented  the 
board  rail.  Suddenly  the  eye  of  one  enthusias- 
tically determined  member  fell  upon  a  candle- 
stick with  a  small  well  consumed  candle.  The 
darkness  of  the  hour  was  now  solved  in  the  mind 
of  this  one  person  who  quietly  seized  the  bit  of 
brass  and  departed  for  a  match. 

In  the  meantime,  the  by-laws  were  read  and 
approved  in  company  with  the  setting  sun.  The 
chairman  suggested  that  as  the  day  had  about 
drawn  to  a  close  another  day  had  better  be 
named  for  further  consideration  and  election  of 
officers.  But  such  was  not  to  be.  The  twelve 
or  fifteen  earnest  women  who  had  disregarded 
their  dinner  hours  in  eagerness  to  accomplish 
the  plans  they  had  set  out  to  perform,  said, 
"There  is  no  better  time  than  today;  let  us  elect 
officers  now."  The  meeting  proceeded  amid  quiet 
gurgling  of  satisfaction.  How  the  balloting  in 
darkness  was  to  be  accomplished  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  but  one.  This  one  just  then  ap- 
peared with  a  flickering  candle  and  placed  it  on 
the  small  table  in  the  center  of  the  gathering. 
Blind  writing  of  the  names  was  not  so  difficult, 
but  election  judges  and  tellers  were  obliged  to 
kneel  about  the  wee  small  light  that  scattered  its 
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rays  through  a  large  room.  There  is  no  better 
adage  than,  "Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way."  Regular  officers  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  four  members  were  duly  elected,  or- 
ganization was  accomplished,  the  day  for  the 
next  meeting  announced,  and  all  separated  ex- 
changing congratulations  and  happy  over  future 
prospects. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  School  Woman's 
Club  of  Alameda.  Since  then,  enthusiasm  has 
never  waned  and  the  membership  roll  includes 
almost  the  entire  list  of  school  women  in  the 
department.  The  educational,  musical  and  social 
features  of  the  club  continue  to  attract  a  goodly 
number  to  each  meeting.  Occasionally  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  hour  is  relieved  by  a  cup  of  tea 
and  friendly  chatting,  but  at  no  meeting  is  edu- 
cation, the  basic  thought  of  the  club,  lost  sight 
of.  Even  when  music  constitutes  the  main  pro- 
gram, the  educational  committee  provides  a 
speaker  or  presents  some  topic  for  consideration. 
By  this  means  the  club  hopes  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  benefit  by  the  research  or  discover- 
ies of  educational  leaders.  The  educational 
committee  has  now  outlined  its  work  for  the 
year  and  aims  to  cover  the  field  of  present  effort 
by  calling  upon  students  of  current  topics  for  a 
presentation  of  their  research,  and  by  book  re- 
views. 

Last  May  the  club  fell  in  line  with  other  school 
women's  clubs  of  the  State  by  joining  "The  State 
Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs."  From 
this  organization,  the  Alameda  club  expects  to 
receive  stimulus  and  encouragement  for  greater 
advancement. 

FRANCES  DU  BRUTZ, 

President  Alameda  School  Woman's   Club. 
*     *     * 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

"Just  another  club,"  you  say  as  you  see  the 
heading.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  are  clubs  and 
clubs.  The  only  justification  for  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  them  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
accomplishing  live  results.  We  think  our  club 
worth  while.  We  feel  that  it  is  wide  awake, 
interested  and  effective.  Read  this  article  and 
see  if  you  agree  with  us. 

There  is  nothing  startlingly  original  in  the 
organization     or     aims     of     the     High     School 
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Women's  Club  of  Santa  Clara  County.  It  does 
not  seek  to  be  unusual  or  extreme,  but  merely 
to  be  serviceable.  Broadly  speaking,  the  club  has 
two  objeects,  the  social  and  the  professional.  As 
the  constitution  puis  it,  "the  object  of  the  club  is 
to  further  acquaintance  among  the  high  school 
teachers  of  the  county,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  women  in  connection  with  high  school  work, 
to  discuss  topics  of  educational  importance,  and 
to  participate  in  any  movement  that  is  for  the 
up-building  of  education."  That  it  lives  up  to 
these  aims  will   be   readily  seen   in   what  follows. 

Just  a  word,  however,  with  regard  to  its  organ- 
ization, which  is  exceedingly  simple.  There  are 
but  two  officers,  the  president  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  1  hese  are  assisted  by  two  commit- 
tees, the  executive  committee  which  transacts  all 
the  business  of  the  club  and  plans  the  program, 
and  the  entertainment  committee  which  attends 
to  the  provision  of  luncheons,  banquets,  etc.  Any 
woman  engaged  in  high  school  work  in  either 
public  or  private  schools  in  Santa  Clara  County 
is  eligible  for  membership.  Each  one  of  the  eight 
public  high  schools  and  three  of  the  private 
schools  have  representatives  in  the  club.  Expe- 
rience proved  that  expenses  averaged  twenty-five 
cents  a  year  per  member,  therefore  that  sum 
became  the  amount  of  the  annual  dues. 

Without  such  an  organization,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  teachers  of  the 'county  would  meet 
only  at  the  yearly  institutes  where  there  is 
slight  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted 
and  but  little  time  to  discuss  common  interests 
and  problems  of  educational  importance.  The 
two  meetings  of  the  club  during  the  year  bring 
them  together  in  an  informal  way,  and  there  is 
always  plenty  of  time  before  and  after  the  pro- 
gram and  business  meeting  to  establish  friendly 
relationships,  as  well  as  to  exchange  ideas  and 
to  get  an  insight  into  how  others  carry  out  their 
work. 

The  form  of  the  meetings  have  much  to  do 
with  attaining  this  end.  The  spring  meeting  has 
generally  been  held  in  the  out-of-doors  as  a 
basket  picnic  to  Alum  Rock,  Congress  Springs 
or  Saratoga,  and  one  year  to  the  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  place  near  Morgan  Hill.  As  the  foil 
meeting  is  the  one  in  which  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  the  year  is  transacted  and  new 
officers  selected,  it  has  been  more  formal  in  tone. 
It  is  generally  held  as  a  luncheon  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  San  Jose. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  Saturday 
when  a  majority  of  members  can  be  present,  for 
the  time  of  a  teacher  is  filled  with  many  duties 
and  interests.  The  fall  meeting  of  1913  was  a 
memorable  one  because  it  solved  this  problem 
with  complete  success.  Thanks  to  the  county 
superintendent,  Mr.  D.  T.  Bateman,  the  club 
was  granted  an  afternoon  of  the  county  institute 
session.  In  consequence  the  attendance  was 
larger   than    ever   before. 

Although  the  club  aims  for  sociability,  its  main 
interest  is  in  things  professional.  It  has  sought 
to  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  To  this 
end,  we  have  had  addresses  by  the  deans  of 
women    from    both    the    University    nf    California 
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and  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  con- 
cerning the  conditions  met  with  by  the  high 
school  graduate  when  he  enters  college,  the  needs 
of  college  women  and  the  place  of  the  girl  in 
high  school  and  college.  Helpful  round  table 
discussions  followed  in  which  the  social  direc- 
tion of  girls  in  high  school  was  broadly  reviewed 
and  many  valuable  suggestions   were  given. 

Another  meeting  was  taken  up  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  how  to  raise  the 
standard  of  English  in  the  high  and  normal 
schools  in  order  that  the  teachers  of  the  future 
may  be  more  accurate  and  efficient.  Besides 
this,  practical  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
to  discover  whether  the  standards  of  grading 
English  compositions  were  fairly  equal  through- 
out  the   county. 

Among  other  topics  of  professional  interest, 
the  club  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
bers whatever  is  new  in  school  legislation,  has 
reported  the  substance  of  up-to-date  articles  on 
the  health  of  the  teacher,  and  has  kept  educa- 
tional publications  in  all  lines  of  work.  In  1911 
it  awoke  to  the  value  of  vocational  training  in 
the  public  schools,  reporting  the  methods  used 
in  schools  where  it  was  being  tried  and  describ- 
ing the  results  obtained.  Frequently  the  lives 
and  ideals  of  great  educators  such  as  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer  and  her  husband,  G.  H.  Palmer,  are 
reviewed.  It  has  been  deemed  useful  also  to 
fain  breadth  of  vieew  by  listening  to  informal 
travel  talks  by  members  or  visitors  who  have 
been   globe-trotting. 

Such  an  organization  as  this  is  eyes  and  ears 
to  those  members  who  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  larger  educational  groups.  It  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  and  through  its  representatives 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  workings,  the  problems 
and  the  decisions  of  the  larger  body.  Its  dele- 
gates attend  the  State  Association  and  by  their 
reports  keep  the  county  club  informed  with  re- 
gard to  educational  proceedings  there. 

At  present  its  attention  is  centered  naturally 
upon  promoting  educational  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1915.  It  has  pledged  its  support  in 
securing  for  this  State  the  National  Education 
Educational  Association  during  the  Exposition 
-year,  and  has  declared  itself  ready  to  co-operate 
in  any  way  to  help  the  Traveler's  Aid  move- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to 
repeat  that  we  feel  our  club  is  worth  while. 
Any  organization  that  promotes  friendliness  and 
socialibity  among  its  members,  that  stimulates 
interest  in  matters  professional,  that  keeps  those 
members  well  informed,  that  strives  to  give 
them  breadth  of  vision  and  to  educate  their 
judgment,  is  surely  making  for  efficiency  and 
progress. 

ELIZABETH  A.  Mac  SWAIN, 
President    Santa    Clara    County   High    School 
Women's   Club. 
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The  Exact  Location 
of  Belgium 

and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  has 
been  so  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  during  th  •  past 
few  weeks  that  map-study  has  bex  ome 
almost  a  national  occupation.  The 
best  way  to  teach  the  important 
geographical  facts  about  Europe  is 
with 
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Other  Papers  in  Preparation 

The  pupil  who  studies  European 
Geography  with  the  assistance  of 
"Minimum  Essentials"  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  developments  of  the 
present  war  in  a  way  that  would  other- 
wise be  almost  impossible. 

"MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS"  also 
cover  the  subjects  of  Language  and 
Arithmetic. 

During  the  next  month  we  will  send 
to  any  teacher  a  free  specimen  of  the 
European  maps  in  "Minimum  Es- 
sentials" in  response  to  a  post-card  re- 
quest. 

Announcement! 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  wish  to 
announce  that  on  November  15th  their 
Pacific  Coast  headquarters  will  be 
changed  from  717  Market  street  to  the 
Schwabacher,  Frey  Building,  609  Mar- 
ket street  and  20  Second  street,  where 
they  will  occupy  the  entire  fifth  floor 
and  where  they  will,  as  always,  be  at 
the  service  of  their  friends..  After 
November  15th  please  address  all 
communications  to  Ginn  and  Company, 
20  Second  street,  San  Francisco. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

OFFICE   SUPERINTENDENT   PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

Sacramento,  Sept.  8,  1914. 

To  Teachers,  Trustees  and  Other  People: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  requested  the  people 
of  this  country  to  refrain  from  showing 
partiality  during  the  progress  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  all  of 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can  in  furthering  and 
supporting  this  policy  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Each  of  the  warring  nations  has  sons  and 
daughters  in  this  country.  They  and  their 
children  are  in  our  shops,  on  our  farms, 
within  our  schools.  They  are  a  part  of  us. 
Discord  and  hard  feeling  among  the  ele- 
ments of  our  people  is  dangerous  at  this 
time.  The  most  enlightened  and  powerful 
nations  have  forgotten  their  civilizations 
and  are  at  each  other's  throats  in  a  death 
clutch.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
country  to  conserve  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  world  at  this  junction  by  simply  pre- 
serving its  own  equilibrium. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  schools 
should  do  their  share  in  promoting  har- 
mony and  in  avoiding  causes  of  conflict. 
A  little  dispute  leads  we  know  not  where. 
It  is  proper  then  to  call  upon  the  school 
people  of  California  to  be  wise  and  far- 
seeing  in  avoiding  possible  race  prejudice 
and  race  conflicts  brought  from  over  the  sea. 
Postpone  discussions,  debates  and  contests 
touching  the  causes  or  merits  of  the  war 
until  the  war  has  closed,  until  man  re- 
covers his  senses.  Take  special  pains  to 
smooth  away  disputes  among  the  young 
people  and  try  to  prevent  the  children  of  one 
race  from  pitting  themselves  against  those 


of  another.  Teach  the  doctrine  that  we  are 
all  Americans  here,  with  one  Countrv,  one 
Flag. 

Now  is  our  moment  to  put  forward  the 
idea  of  patriotism,  civic  patriotism,  as  op- 
posed to  the  patriotism  of  war.  Patriotism 
does  not  necessarily  move  to  the  music  of 
the  fife  and  drum.  Living  for  one's  country 
is  better  than  dying  for  it — and  harder. 
There  are  other  heroes  than  those  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  It  is  a  splendid  contrast, 
this  nation,  made  up  of  individuals  from 
each  of  the  warring  worlds,  yet  moving 
steadily  ahead,  helping,  building  up,  not 
destroying,  not  tearing  down  the  things 
that  humanity  has  accomplished  in  the  long 
march  of  the  centuries. 

Is  it  not  a  worthy  task,  to  keep  the  feet 
of  a  hundred  million  people  in  the  paths  of 
honest  industry  and  away  from  the  gory 
fields  of  war? 

Very  truly  vours, 

EDWARD  HYATT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

OUT    OF   THE   DEPTHS 

Brutalities  of  War  Stigmatized  by  a  Convict 
The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  a  local  attorney  from  a  man  who, 
four  years  ago,  was  sentenced  from  another 
county  to  a  long  term  of  years  in  San 
Quentin  penitentiary  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  has  always  protested  his  innocence,  and 
the  guilt  of  which  has  been  entirely  as- 
sumed by  another,  under  sworn  affidavit. 
These  lines  contain  a  denunciation  of  the 
present  European  war,  and  war  in  general, 
that  might  well  be  given  heed  by  the  rulers 
of  all  lands : 

"About  one  or  two  years  of  this  prison 
life,  and  I  will  be  ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 


That   is  what  prison   does  for   a   man,   and 
that   is   what   the  judges   call   reform. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  war?  Isn't  it 
awful  ?  The  people  of  this  nation  should  be 
very  glad  tonight  that  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  they  have  a  real  human  being  in  charge 
of  their  affairs,  a  man  who  feels  their  sor- 
rows and  troubles,  a  man  who  loves  peace 
and  not  war, — who  loves  not  death ;  one 
who  is  not  an  abysmal  brute  seeking  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  to  pander  to  a 
blood  lust  that  seems  now  to  be  sweeping 
the  world  off  its  feet. 

"This  world  cannot  claim  to  be  civilized 
as  long  as  a  few  rulers  can  call  to  arms  mil- 
lions of  innocent  men  and  order  them  tc, 
cut  each  others'  throats,  make  millions  ot 
orphans,  and  add  a  terrific  load  to  the  al- 
ready breaking  burden  of  sorrow  and  pov- 
erty which  the  rank  and  file  have  to  bear. 
Just  think  of  it !  Millions  are  fighting, 
thousands  are  dead,  or  wounded  and  dying, 
homes  are  destroyed,  and  whole  countries 
in  waste  and  ruin.  Sorrow,  death,  misery 
and  murder  are  everywhere.  And  still  the 
clergy  pray  to  the  kind  God  to  aid  their 
armies  of  innocents  to  slay  the  other  armies 
of  blameless  men.  If  this  is  not  rank  hy- 
pocrisy, then  it  is  insanity.  The  world 
may  be  civilized,  but  I  don't  think  so.  1 
think  that  if  we  threw  away  our  clothing 
and  went  out  into  the  woods,  in  six  months' 
time  we  would  be  eating  raw  flesh,  and  liv- 
ing like  wild  animals.  Anyway,  I  am  sure 
our  civilization  is  a  varnish  until  we  abol- 
ish all  chance  of  war." 

*     *     * 

Ames  M.  Kellogg  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  New  York,  aged  84.  He  was  for- 
merly of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  The 
School  Journal  and  publisher  of  many  aids 
and  helps  for  teachers. 


THE     OPEN    AIR    ROOMS    OF    THE    EDISON  SCHOOL,  SAN      FRANCISCO 


The  above  picture  represents  three  of  the 
primary  classes  of  the  Edison  school,  San 
Francisco,  in  the  open  air  rooms.  The  pic- 
ture shows  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  Miss 
Cicely  O'Connor  and  Miss  Josephine  Saun- 
ders, the  principal.  The  Edison  School  is 
known  for  its  artistic  environment,  for  its 
modern  methods  and  its  excellent  corps  of 
teachers.  San  Francisco  is  not  behind  other 
localities   in   providing     the     best  possible 


school  equipment  for  the  children.  The  open 
air  rooms  of  the  Edison  are  especially  de- 
sirable. The  mild  climate  of  the  Mission 
and  the  beautiful  outlook  make  them  spec- 
ially attractive  and  useful.  Miss  Saunders 
and  the  teachers  of  the  school  celebrated 
the  addition  and  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing at  a  luncheon.  Miss  Saunders  presided 
with  charming  dignity.  The  guests  were 
Edward  Rainey,     the     mayor's     secretary, 


Geo.  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Agnes  Regan,  Sallie  Jones,  Supt. 
Roncovieri  and  Harr  Wagner.  The  teachers 
present  were  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Barry,  Miss 
Booth,  Miss  Harrigan,  Mrs.  Serex,  Miss 
McDermott,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Porter, 
Miss  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Waterbury,  Miss 
Whelan,  Miss  Flanagan,  Miss  Feeley,  Miss 
Donnelly  and  Miss  Power. 
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Editoral 


Letter  Writing 

Miss  Louise  Bray,  -Miss  Margaret  C. 
Burk  and  Alice  Rose  Power,  who  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Pension  Legislative  Committee 
for  San  Francisco,  were  active  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Bill,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  teachers 
asking  them  to  vote  for  Governor  Johnson. 
The  letter  expressed  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  official  act  in  signing  the  bill. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  about  the  letter. 
Gratitude,  political  or  personal,  is  a  desir- 
able trait  of  character.  \Ye  even  comment 
with  favor  on  the  gratitude  of  animals. 
Teachers  who  take  no  part  in  politics- often- 
times rust  out,  and  are  not  competent  to 
bring  the  real  life  of  the  world  to  the  child. 
The  teachers  should  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing active  part  in  politics.  The  only  objec- 
tion that  we  have  to  the  letter  is  that  it  was 
sent  out  in  favor  of  Governor  Johnson  in- 
stead of 

John  D.  Fredericks 

If  the  latter  had  been   Governor  in   1913, 

the     teachers     would     have     shown     even 

greater  appreciation,   for    the    pension    bill 

would  have  given  them  $600  instead  of  $500. 

The    Republican    candidate    should    receive 

the  vote  of  every  elementary  teacher  in  the 

State  of  California.    He  began  his  career  as 

a  teacher.     Mrs.  John  D.  Fredericks  taught 

in  the  public  schools  of  California  for  eight 

years.      Both   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Fredericks  are 

naturally   in  sympathy  with   every  measure 

that  will  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  school 

children  and  the  teachers 
*     *     * 

Governor  Johnson  Indifferent 

Gpvernor  Johnson  has  shown  his  utter  in- 
difference to  the  elementary  schools.  In 
1911.  the  State  gave  the  schools  $5,290,944.- 
86.  Two  years  later,  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  schools  received  only  $5.- 
195.268.50,  although  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  I'M]  was  only  263.402,  while  in 
1914  ii  was  310,240.  .  This  neglect  of  the 
schools  has  been  rightfully  called  "John- 
son's crime  against  the  children  of  Califor- 
nia." This  has  cripoled  our  schools.  The 
fohnson  administration  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  secure  the  necessary  sup- 
plemental books  and  supplies  for  your 
school  unless  by  special  district  or  county 
tax.     lie  has  failed  to  enforce  the  Home  In- 


dusty  Law  in  reference  State  school  text 
books.  The  text  book  investigating  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  was  a 
farce,  and  in  fact  all  school  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  Johnson  administration  can 
be  greatly  improved  upon.  Fredericks  in 
the  executive  office  of  the  State  with  his 
wide  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  school 
system  will  be  able  to  get  results  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  all  the  pupils  and  teachers 

of  our  schools. 

*  *     * 

Fredericks  the  Man 

Fredericks  is  a  sincere  man — a  man  of 
strong  convictions — of  sane  and  wise  views. 
He  has  vigor,  youth  and  enthusiasm,  but 
is  not  freakish,  is  not  impulsive.  As  a  pub- 
lic official  in  Los  Angeles  county  he  has 
shown  executive  ability  of  a  high  order;  as 
a  campaign  speaker  he  impresses  an  audi- 
ence with  his  clear,  definite  arguments,  with 
his  desire  to  be  fair,  and  the  very  intensity 
of  his  statements  thrills  an  audience.  He 
has  not  the  power  nor  the  desire  to  attack 
with  vituperation  men  or  measures  that 
Johnson  has.  Fredericks  is  a  man  of  strong 
moral  convictions  and  is  pooular  with  his 
neighbors  and  associates.  Johnson  believes 
that  all  men  are  political  crooks  except  those 
of  "His  Faith"  while  Fredericks  believes 
that  all  men  are  good  or  trying  to  be  good, 
until  he  gets  the     evidence     that  they  are 

otherwise. 

*  *     * 

Politics 

This  Journal  is  in  politics  until  November 
3rd.  No  longer.  The  editor  is  sincere  in  his 
convictions  that  it  will  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  of  California 
that  Johnson  be  defeated,  and  Fredericks 
elected.  If  it  were  a  choice  between  Curtin 
and  Johnson,  this  Journal  would  be  for 
John  B.  Curtin.  Curtin  is  a  splendid  leg- 
islative record  of  sixteen  years  on  all  public 
school  questions.  Fredericks,  however,  is 
an  ideal  man  for  Governor  of  California. 


Edward  Hyatt.     Vote  Yes.     Why? 

If  you  have  read  his  "Little  Talks"  for 
eight  years  in  this  Journal ;  if  you  have 
examined  and  studied  his  many  bulletins; 
if  you  have  heard  his  keen  remarks  to  teach- 
ers; if  von  know  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  he  has  done  for  the  rural  schools, 
then  you  will  know  the  reason  whv.  He  is 
efficient.  He  is  sufficient.  He  is  honest. 
He  is  keen.  He  is  on  the  job  all  the  time. 
He  has  been  hindered  in  his  work  bv  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  and  his  aopointees.  Freder- 
icks will  see  that  he  will  be  given  suitable 
offices,  sufficient  funds  and  opnortunity  to 
work  out  his  educational  plans  for  the  good 
of  the  schools. 


Grade  Teachers 

The  democracy  of  the  grade  teachers  will 
soon  be  triumphant.  This  Journal  has  ham- 
mered away  for  twenty-five  vears  for  the 
recognition  of  the  teachers  who  do  the  hard 
work  of  teaching.  We  made  an  attempt  to 
have  Supt.  Roncovieri  recognize  the  grade 
teachers  in  the  appointment  of  a  deouty. 
We  failed.     It  is  reported  that  Deputy  Sup- 


erintendent Heaton  believes  that  it  is  wrong 
to  promote  a  primary  or  grammar  grade 
teacher  to  a  responsible  position  except  by 
way  of  principalships.  How  army  reg- 
ulars do  control  the  conscience  and 
minds  of  men.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  deputy  in  the  great  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  has  had  any  practical  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
high  school,  the  school  principal,  the  theor- 
ies of  pedagogy,  are  all  represented,  but  not 
the  actual  experience  of  the  teaching  in  the 
lower  grades.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
me.t  the  situation  in  part  by  a  supervisor 
of  the  primary  grades.  The  superintend- 
ent's office,  however,  has  done  nothing.  In 
Los  Angeles,  in  Oakland  and  other  cities 
the  grade  teachers  are  organizing  in  order 
to  present  their  claims  for  proper  recog- 
nition. 

*     *     * 

Dry  Farming  Clubs 

Purpose:  To  raise  potatoes  on  vacant 
lots  in  San  Francisco  by  dry  farming  meth- 
ods and  to  plant  around  the  margin  of  the 
lot  drought  resistant  flowers  such  as  mari- 
golds, nasturtiums,  holly-hocks,  poppies, 
petunias  or  sweet  peas.  This  will  help  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  our  city  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  gardener  a  crop  that 
pays  him  for  his  work.  A  business  man  of 
San  Francisco  has  pledged  the  necessary 
money  to  establish  the  work. 

Terms :  The  materials  for  the  fence,  the 
seed  potatoes,  and  the  tools  will  be  furnish- 
ed. The  lots  will  also  be  plowed.  The  street 
cleaning  department  will  furnish  street 
sweepings  for  fertilizer.  The  pupil  will  put 
up  the  fence  himself  or  get  some  one  to  do 
it.  A  set  of  tools  will  consist  of  a  pick,  a 
spading  fork,  a  hoe  and  a  rake.  Six  garden- 
ers will  have  one  set  of  tools.  That  gives 
the  set  of  tools  to  each  gardener  for  one  day 
in  the  week.  A  dry  farmer  may  if  preferred, 
furnish  his  own  equipment  complete.  If  he 
wishes  to  enter  the  potato  contest  he  must 
plant  the  same  kind  of  potatoes. 

Good  strong  tools  will  be  furnished.  These 
tools  are  the  permanent  property  of  the 
clubs  and  must  be  properly  taken  care  of. 
Tools  that  are  lost  or  broken  must  be  re- 
placed. A  market  will  be  found  for  the 
crops.  If  any  dry  farmer  wishes  to  give  his 
crop  to  his  parents  he  may  do  so. 

All  the  dry  farmers  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  their  seed  potatoes  out  of  their  crops. 
If  any  dry  farmer  wishes  to  take  a  part  of 
his  lot  for  other  vegetables  he  may  do  so, 
but  he  must  furnish  his  own  seed.  All  the 
tap  rooted  vegetables  such  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  radishes,  beets  and  kohl  rabi 
can  be  raised  by  dry  farming  methods.  The 
leaf  vegetables  that  are  not  sensitive  to  cold, 
lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  Swiss 
chard  can  be  established  early  and  be  ready 
for  the  market  by  the  time  the  winter  rains 
cease.  Garden  peases,  horse  beans  and 
onions  planted  before  Christmas  make  very 
good  crops.. 

In  order  to  develop  scientific  and  skillful 
methods  of  cultivation  we  will  have  a  po- 
tato contest  next  August  when  the  potato 
crops  are  ready  for  the  market.     The  con- 
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test  will  probably  be  held  on  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds.  Prizes  will  be  awarded.  The 
potatoes  will  be  judged  by  a  score  card. 
The  quality  of  the  potatoes  and  the  yield 
will  be  the  important  factors.  Ful  details 
will  be  given  in  regard  to  the  contest  later 
on. 

The  University  of  California  offers  a  cor- 
respondence course  on  potato  culture.  We 
hope  that  many  of  the  club  members  will 
take  up  this  correspondence  course. 

Western  School  News 

Wellwood  Murray,  a  trustee  of  the  Palm 
Springs  School,  Riverside  County,  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1892,  died  recently.  He  was  a  lov- 
able   man,    and    fine    character. 

*  *     * 

Frank  P.  Graves,  formerly  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  is  now  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Penna. 

*  *  '  * 

Supt.  Alfred  Roncovieri  has  appointed  Wm. 
H.  De  Bell  of  the  Fairmont  school  deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

*  *     * 

E.  Vernon  Bennett  of  the  Gridley  high  school 
has  been  elected  city  superintendent  of  Pomona. 
Prof.  Bennett  recently  published  a  booklet  on 
subjects  for  debate.  He  is  a  progressive  and  a 
live  wire  in  educational  work. 

*  *     * 

Eight  San  Joaquin  counties  have  arranged 
for  a  unified  exhibit  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Merced. 
Supt.  Starr  of  Fresno  was  elected  chairman  and 
Margaret  Sheehy  was  elected  secretary. 

*  *     * 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  the  well  known  educator  and 
education  author,  died  recently  at  Kansas  City. 
Supt.  Greenwood  was  a  great  leader  in  the  N. 
E.  A.,  and  a  leader  among  superintendents  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Chas.  Welsh,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
World  Book  Co.,  died  on  Sept.  12.  Mr.  Welsh 
was  an  authority  on  text  books  and  was  a  great 
student    of    children's    literature. 

*  *     * 

Elizabeth  Lorentzen  Hughes  has  been  appoint- 
ed lecturer  on  art  for  the  University  Extension 
work  of  the  U.  C.  Mrs.  Hughes  has  a  delightful 
personality,  and  has  a  natural  appreciation  and 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  art.  She  is  a 
fine  speaker. 

*  *     * 

Job  Wood,  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Public   Instruction,   has   issued   a   number   of   fine 

publicity  articles   on   our   educational   system. 

*  *     * 

"Fathers'  Clubs"  for  the  study  of  school  prob- 
lems are  the  latest  fad  in  organization  for  civic 
welfare. 

*  *     * 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  department 
of  the  city  of  Sacramento  has  in  it  many  excel- 
lent features.  The  illustrations  show  grounds 
and  children  instead  of  buildings  only. 

*  *     * 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  at 
its  monthly  meeting  in  October  discussed  vo- 
cational education.  Prof.  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the 
S.  F.  State  normal  school  prepared  the  syllabus. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder  and  others  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  who  for  twenty  years  acted 
as    secretary   of   the   N.    E.    A.,   has   for   the   past 


year  been  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
ventions, P.  P.  I.  E.,  has  been  forced  to  retire 
on  account  of  ill  health.  James  A.  Barr,  director 
of  congresses,  announces  that  Mr.  Shepard  will 
continue  to  act  as  an  advisory  secretary. 

D.  T.  Bateman,  superintendent  of  Santa  Clara, 
has  issued  a  statement  showing  that  under  his 
system  of  literary  diplomas  over  30,000  good 
books  have  been  read  by  the  pupils  of  the  county. 

*  *  V 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Durand  W.  Spring- 
er of  the  N.  E.  A.  were  given  a  banquet  at  Hotel 
Oakland,  October  13th,  by  the  Commercial  Club. 

*  *     * 

The  Joint  Teachers'  Institute  of  Apache, 
Navajo  and  Yavapai  counties  of  Arizona  was 
held   at   Prescot   on    October   13-16. 

W.  G.  Hartranft,  Kate  D.  Ames  and  Prof. 
Lewis  Terman  of  Stanford  were  the  special  in- 
structors. 

The  California  School  Masters'  Club,  R.  D. 
Faulkner,  secretary,  held  its  October  banquet  at 
415  Bush  street  on  the  17th.  Prof.  R.  L.  Green 
presided  and  Dr.  O.  L.  Elliott  of  Stanford  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  His  subject  was  the 
educational  market. 


Male  stenographers  are  wanted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Salary  $840  to  $900  per  year. 
Write  to  Civil  Service  Boards,  Washington,  D. 
C,  for  particulars.  Examination  wil  be  held 
in   San   Francisco  in   December. 


There  will  be  a  Sweet  Pea  Contest  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  the  latter  part  of  next  June. 
This  contest  will  be  State  wide.  Any  one  under 
twenty-one  may  enter  and  compete  for  the  prizes. 
This  includes  pupils  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  contestants  will  raise  their  flow- 
ers at  home,  bring  the  best  twenty  sprays  and 
have  them  judged  by  a  score  card. 

The  children   will  be   considered  a   part  of  the 

exhibit  and  on  that  basis  will  have  free  entrance 

to   the    Exposition   the   day   of  the   contest.     The 

work  will  be  properly  safeguarded  so  that  every 

child    will    know    that    he    has    a    fair    chance    to 

compete    with    his    peers.      Miss    Louisa    McDer- 

mott  who  will  have  charge  of  the  work,  has  made 

a   remarkable   success   in   getting   the   children   of 

San    Francisco    interested    in    gardening.    Sweet 

Pea  Contests  and  outdoor  work. 
*     *     * 

W.  E.  Talbert,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation of  the  Oakland  School  Department,  is 
sending  out  interesting  literature  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Oakland.  On  Sept.  2  he  made  the 
announcement: 

Research  Work  in  Educational  Psychology 
General  Information  Regarding  Course.  This 
course  is  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Vinnie  C.  Hicks 
of  our  own  school  department.  The  first  meet- 
ing for  organization  will  be  held  in  the  small 
lecture  room  of  the  Chabot  Observatory  at  4 
p.  m.  on  Thursday,  September  10th.  No  univer- 
sity credit  is  to  be  offered,  and  no  special  train- 
ing or  preparation  are  required  for  admission. 
The  erst  of  enrolling  in  the  course  is  five  dollars, 
and  the  price  of  admission  to  a  single  lecture 
will  be  thirty-five  cents.  There  will  be  fifteen 
lectures  following  the  first  meeting.  No  out- 
side work  is  required  of  anyone  registered  in  the 
course,  but  assistance  and  direction  will  be  given 
to  all  who  wish  to  do  original  work.  A  large 
portion  of  the  first  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
consultation  with  those  who  care  to  do  such 
work.  The  course  will  not  be  attempted  unless 
at  least  fifteen  enroll  at  the  first  meeting.  Any- 
.  one  mav  enroll. 


Sacramento,  September  16th.  Girls  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  better  students  than  boys, 
more  regular  in  their  attendance,  more  docile 
in  their  demeanor.  But  this  time  it  is  two  boys 
who  take  the  cake.  Lowell  Truebody,  of  Napa, 
and  Lester  H.  Sager,  of  Rialto,  were  today  pre- 
sented with  silver  medals  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Edward  Hyatt,  testifying  to  their  extra- 
ordinary record  for  regular  attendance  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  Young 
Truebody  actually  has  a  record  of  thirteen  and 
one-half  years,  without  an  absence  or  a  tardy 
mark;  and  Sager  is  just  short  of  that,  with  twelve 
years. 

The  medals  are  awarded  with  the  idea  that  it 
will  be  good  for  all  the  children  of  the  State  to 
know  and  appreciate  this  remarkable  feat.  What 
has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  Our  great 
system  of  free  schools  wastes  its  energies  and 
accomplishes  nothing  with  the  children  who  are 
absent.  Those  who  are  tardy  do  not  get  their 
money's  worth.  Regularity  and  punctuality  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  individual  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  necessary  to  the  life 
of   every   business. 

The  Lassen  county  teachers'  and  trustees'  in- 
stitutes were  held  in  Susanville,  October  12,  13, 
14,  15.  W.  B.  Philliber,  superintendent.  Every 
teacher  in  the  county  was  present,  and  practical- 
ly all  the  districts  were  represented  at  the  trus- 
tees' meetings.  Roy  W.  Cloud  of  San  Mateo 
county  and  D.  R.  Jones  of  San  Rafael  were  the 
instructors.  The  institutes  were  a  great  success. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  institute  the  teachers 
presented  Mr.  Philliber  with  a  fine  leather  chair, 
a  footrest  and  a  rug.  Supt.  Philliber  was  over- 
come with  gratitude  by  this  token  of  esteem. 
He    voluntarily    retires   to    his    ranch,    where    we 

expect  to  hear  of  him  as  a   successful   farmer. 

#     *     * 

A    NEW    CALIFORNIA    SONG 

Leila  France  who  has  written  so  much  good 
music  for  the  schools  and  for  California  has 
composed  a  new  march  song  entitled  "Come  to 
California."  This  was  played  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1914,  Labor  Day,  at  Golden  Gate  Park, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Every 
school  in  California  should  have  copies  of  this 
march  song  in  the  schools.  The  price  is  only 
25  cents.  Write  direct  to  the  author,  Leila 
France,   Los   Altos,   Cal. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 


SURGEON     DENTIST 


Telephone  Kearny  1630 


Rooms  308. 309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HABLA  VD  ESPANOL  ? 

(Do    you    speak    Spanish?) 

You  may  write  it  with  a  Dixon  School  Pencil 
just  as  you  do  English  but  do  you  speak  or  under- 
stand it?  There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  destined  to 
have  so  great  a  commercial  influence  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  intend  to  travel  in  LatinrAmerica  or 
to  do  business  with  Latin-Americans,  you  should 
write  for   a   copy  of 

"USEFUL    SPANISH    WORDS    AND    PHRASES" 

Though  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  Spanish 
language,  this  booklet  will  enable  you  to  acquire 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  equivalents  to 
words  concerning  time,  money,  food  and  apparel. 
Hotel  parlance  and  a  goodly  list  of  everyday  expres- 
sions are  included.  We  are  glad  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  this  booklet.  FREE  UPON  REQUEST,  because 
it  contains  information  relative  to  Dixon's  Graphite 
Productions  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

JOSEPH     DIXON     CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Makers  of   Crucibles.    Pencils,    Paints,    Lubricants  and 

other    Graphite    Productions 

Jersey   City,    N.   J. 
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Book   Notes 


"A  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,"  by 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Ph.  I).;  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York; 
price   $250, 

The  aim  of  tin-  book  is  to  trace  in  a  single 
volume  the  development  of  the  English  people 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  The  work 
is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  its  eleven 
hundred  pages  contain  a  wealth  of  information  for 
the  real  student  of  history.  But  large  and  com- 
prehensive as  the  volume  is.  the  author  has  still 
found  it  necessary  to  exclude  much  detail  not  only 
picturesque   but   important. 

However,  especial  stress  has  been  laid  on  those 
features  which  are  interesting  to  Americans  be- 
cause they  touch  fundamental  American  inter- 
ests. The  origin  and  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Common  Law,  and  the  causes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  are  such,  and  they  have  been 
thoroughly  treated.  The  various  sides  of  activ- 
ity political,  social,  industrial,  religious,  have  been 
presented  through  the  course  of  a  long  and  won- 
derful past,  and  represent  clearly  the  develop- 
ment of  men  as  social  beings,  their  record  as 
men  in  organization. 

*     *     * 

"Indian  Days  of  the  Long-  Ago,"  by  Edward 
S.  Curtis;  published  by  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany.   Yonkers-on-Hudson.    New    York. 

The  stories,  and  the  Indian  life  depicted  in  this 
book  is  of  the  days  when  to  the  western  tribes 
the  white  race  was  but  a  rumor.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  great  divergencies  in  Indian  life,  the 
number  of  languages,  and  the  striking  differences 
in  dress  and  habits,  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual 
life. 

"The  Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics,"  Book  Two, 
by  John  II.  Walsh  and  Henry  Suzzallo;  published 
by   I).  C.   Heath  and  Company,  Boston. 

Arithmetic  in  this  volume  is  treated  as  a  tool 
intended  for  effective  use  in  practical  life.  These 
books  aim  to  develop  all  the  mathematical  skill 
needed  by  the  average  man  in  the  accurate  con- 
duct of  his  affairs.  Problems  and  computations 
not  useful  in  ordinary  life  have  been  omitted, 
while  new  facts  or  powers  now  commonly  re- 
quired have  been  included.  The  application  of 
the  principle,  that  the  most  important  arith- 
metical facts  and  skills  should  come  first  and  the 
least    important     last,     has     made     it   possible    to 


achieve  the  completion  of  the  fundamentals  in 
six  school  years,  and  children  forced  to  leave 
school  at  this  age,  will  yet  have  mastered  the 
fundamental   processes   in   arithmetic. 

*  +     * 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jer- 
to  their  list  of  twenty  colored  crayons' which 
are  now  made.  These  four  colors  are  "Azure 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  have  just  added  four  new  colors 
Blue,"  "Purple,"  "Ochre"  and  "Light  Yellow." 
The  addition  of  these  colors  make  their  list  of 
colors  not  only  chromatically  correct,  but  also 
well  balanced  and  harmonious  both  from  an  ar- 
tistic as  well  as  a  commercial  standpoint. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  art 
and  color  in  America,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Dixon  Company,  says:  "I  congratulate  you  on 
having  produced  some  fine  strong  colors  of  mark- 
ed individuality  of  hue,  and  purity  of  tone." 

Samples  of  these  new  colors,  as  well  as  any 
of  the  former  colors  will  be  gladly  sent  to  all 
teachers  of  drawing  and  color. 

*  *     * 

To  the  editor's  desk  there  has  arrived  from 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company;  "Useful 
Spanish  Words  and  Phrases."  It  is  a  24-page 
booklet  compiled  for  the  use  of  tourists  and 
travelers  in  Latin-America.  Its  timeliness  must 
impress  those  who  realize  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring some  knowledge  of  the  language  destined 
to  have  so  great  a  commercial  influence  in  the 
United  States.  Though  not  intended  as  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Spanish  language,  this  booklet  enables 
one  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  words  em- 
ployed to  make  known  our  common  wants  con- 
cerning time,  money,  food  and  apparel.  Hotel 
parlance  and  everyday  expressions  are  also  listed 
with  their  Spanish  equivalents.  Unlike  many 
other  books  "Spanish  Words  and  Phrases"  costs 
no  more  than  a  request  for  it  to  the  Joseph 
Dixon    Crucible   Company,   Jersey   City,   N.   J. 

*  *     * 

"Field  Crops  Production,"  by  George  Living- 
ston; published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  66 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York;  price  $1.40. 

A  textbook  for  elementary  courses  in  schools 
and  brief  courses  in  colleges.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  supply  in  convenient  form  general  in- 
formation regarding,the  subject  of  field  crops,  for 
use  in  agricultural  schools  and  in  elementary 
courses  in  colleges.  It  combines  the  textbook  and 
lecture  plan. 


Sunset  Limited 

EVERY  DAY- NO  EXTRA  FARE 

THREE  DAYS  to  New  Orleans 


VIA  LO  ANGELES 


FROM 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  p.  m. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 


"How  to  Cook  and  Why,"  by  Elizabeth  Condit 
and  Jessie  A.  Long;  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.    New    York. 

This  book  meets  the  demand  for  a  practical, 
ready  reference  book  not  only  for  the  high  school 
girl  studying  cookery  under  a  teacher  by  scien- 
tific methods,  but  also  for  the  average  house- 
keeper, who  can  easily  gain  command  of  the 
general  principals  involved  without  being  forced 
to  go  far  into  detail.  The  book  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  to  plan  and  prepare  the 
food  of  the  family  so  as  to  give  them  the  right 
food  rightly  prepared,  and  at  the  least  cost.  The 
answer  is  simple   and  practical. 

*  *     * 

"Family  Expense  Account,"  by  Thirmuthis  A. 
Brookman;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany, Boston;  price  60  cents. 

Through  the  somewhat  novel  and  ingenious 
plan  of  tracing  the  financial  history  of  a  newly 
married  couple  for  a  series  of  years,  pupils  are 
taught  the  value  of  money,  how  to  keep  house- 
hold accounts,  the  necessity  of  planning  in  order 
to  make  their  income  meet  the  necessities,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  any  sum  of  permanent 
saving.  Besides  teaching  the  mathematics  of 
money,  it  contains  valuable  facts  of  economic  and 
social  life. 

*  *     ~ 

"A  Guide  to  Good  English,"  by  Robert  Palfry 
Utter,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers,  New   York. 

The  book  offers  in  accessible  form  facts  about 
the  use  of  the  English  language  necessary  to 
every  student  and  writer,  and  in  such  form  that 
he  can  readily  refer  to  them.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  mechanical  construction 
of  English,  from  spelling  to  the  choice  of  words, 


STOP 


at  the 


Hotel 
Beresford 

(European  Plan) 

635  Sutter  St.  Phone  Franklin  8800 


You  will  be  pleased 

with  the  service,  its  furnishings  and 
its  nearness  to  the  shopping  and 
business  districts. 

The  Breakfast  Tray  Service 

is  a  feature  that  appeals  to  everyone. 

Rates,  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day;  reduced 
rates  by  the  week  or  month. 

From  the  Ferry  take  Sutter  Street 
cars,  getting  off  at-Mason  Street. 

From  Third  and  Townsend,  take 
Kearny  Street  rars,  transferring  tc  the 
Sutter  Street  cars. 
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and  the  third  part  again  contains  an  outline  re- 
view of  English  grammar.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  contains  perhaps  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  context,  and  describes  briefly  and 
practically  the  best  methods  for  collecting  ma- 
terial for  expository  and  argumentative  writing, 
and  of  organizing  it  by  outline.  The  book  is 
excellent  not  only  in  high  school  classes  but  in 
college  classes  as  well. 

*  4        * 

"Forage  Plants  and  Their  Culture,"  by  Chas. 
V.  Piper,  M.  S.;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  price  $1.75. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  presenting  this  book 
has  been  to  show  as  concisely  as  possible  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  reference 
to  each  forage  crop  grown  in  America.  The 
exceedingly  diversified  climatic  conditions  of 
North  America  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  plant  species  for  forage 
production,  and  these  have  been  gathered  from 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  important  one.  and  books  on  this  sub- 
ject are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  agricultural 

student. 

*  *     * 

"Daily  English  Lessons,"  Books  One  and  Two, 
by  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.;  published  by  G. 
B.    Lippincott    Company,    Philadelphia. 

In  preparing  these  books  in  elementary  Eng- 
lish, the  author  had  in  mind  the  preparation  of  a 
work  that  would  fit  well  into  the  hands  of  our 
rural  teachers  whose  lack  of  experience  in  cer- 
tain cases  might  seriously  endanger  the  success 
of  the  subject.  The  material  is  arranged  to  suit 
the  development  of  the  child  and  the  subject, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  secures  sufficient  variety. 
The    text    is    ample    to    fill    up    the   year's    work, 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  -10 

Part    2    10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1-00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course   of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Board  sof  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain   35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiqnes     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San  Francisco,    Cal.       (Two    Doors    North) 


necessitating  but  little  supplementary  work  to  be 

selected  by  the  teacher. 

* .  if.     * 

"The  Ideal  Phonetic  Primer,"  by  H.  M.  B.  O., 
the  author  of  the  "Ideal  Sound  Exemplifier;" 
published  by  Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  93  Federal 
street,  Boston;  price  20  cents. 

This  book  is  another  contribution  to  the  store 
of  primary  grade  literature,  but  possesses  cer- 
tain points  of  excellence.  The  primer  pursues 
the  Phonetic  Method,  now  indisputably  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  v/idely  used.  Throughout 
there  is  a  gradual  progress  and  development  of 
material  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Long  or  difficult  words  are  purposely  omitted, 
and  every  means  pursued  that  might  act  as  stim- 
ulus or  encouragement  to  this  early  effort.  Ex- 
treme simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  sentences 
as  regards  their  construction  and  words,  and 
their  meaning  too  is  within  the  child's  capacity. 
*     *     * 

"The  Essentials  of  Business  English"  by  Por- 
ter, Lander,  MacClintock,  M.  A.;  published  by 
La   Salle    Extension    University,    Chicago,    111. 

The  book  is  based  upon  the  need  of  correctness 
and  clearness  of  language  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing what  is  now  distinctly  known  as  "Business 
English."  The  prepondering  importance  of  busi- 
ness in  the  world's  career  now  bids  fair  to  split 
even  our  language  in  two,  making  one  branch 
artistic  and  beautiful,  the  other  merely  correct 
and  clear  to  serve  the  needs  of  sordid  business. 
We  may,  some  of  us,  deplore  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  commercialism,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  as  long  as  we  have  this  state  of  affairs  we 
must  prepare  those  who  by  necessity  or  choice  en- 
ter this  field,  by  proper  instruction  in  purely  com- 
mercial or  business  English  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  refined  and  artistic  branch  applicable 
to  a  higher  culture  and  higher  plane  of  life.  This 
book  has  many  points  of  excellence  that  make 
it   suitable   for   the   purpose. 


Funuy  Moments 

"Now,  boys,  what  is  the  axis  of  the  earth?" 

"The  axis  of  the  earth,"  said  J.ohnny,  "is  an 
imaginary  line  which  passes  from  one  pole  to  an- 
other, and  on  it  the  earth  revolves." 

"Very  good,  Johnny,"  said  the  teacher.  "Could 
you  hang  clothes  on  that  line?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Oh,  indeed;  what  sort  of  clothes,  may  I  ask?" 

"Imaginary   clothes,   sir." 

*  *     * 

Teacher  (to  a  scholar) — Johnny,  what  is  a  cube? 

Johnny — A  cube  is  a  solid,  surrounded  by  six 
equal   squares. 

Teacher — Right!     Willie,  what  is  a  cone? 

Willie — A  cone?  Why — a  cone  is — er — a  fun- 
nel stuffed  with  ice  cream! 

*  *     * 

Burton — mean   man,  isn't  he? 

Robinson — Mean?  He's  capable  of  going  into 
a  barbership  for  a  shave  and  then  getting  his 
hair  cut  just  to  keep  other  people  waiting. 


*     *     * 


She  was  very  much  in  love  with  him,  and  one 
evening,  while  they  were   alone,  she  asked: 

"Frank,  tell  me  truly;  you  have  kissed  other 
girls,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,'  replied  the  young  man,  "but  no  one  you 

know." 

*     *     * 

County  Justice — I'll  have  to  fine  ye  a  dollar, 
Jeff. 

Jeff — I'll  have  to  borrow  it  of  ye,  Judge. 

County  Justice — Great  snakes!  It  was  only  to 
git  a  dollar  I  was  fining  ye.  Git  out!  Ye  aint' 
guilty,  anyway. 


"I  say.  old  chap,  I'm  in  shocking  luck.  T 
want  money  badly,  and  haven't  the  least  idea 
where  I  can  get  it." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  I  thought  per- 
haps you  had  an  idea  you  could  borrow  from  me.' 

*  *     * 

Edith  and  F'lora  were  spending  summer  vaca- 
tion in   the   country. 

"Do  youn  know,"  said  Edith,  "that  young  farm- 
er, William  Smith,  tried  to  kiss  me.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  never  kissed  any  girl  before." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"  asked  Flora. 

"Why,"  replied  Edith,  "I  told  him  I  was  no 
agricultural   experiment  station." 

*  *     * 

"Let   me   plow   this   field." 

"Thanks." 

"I'm  canvassing  this  district  for  congress,"  said 
the  willing  worker,  after  finishing  the  field.  "Do 
you   own   this   fine   farm?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  other  man.  "I'm  the 
candidate  on  the  other  ticket.  The  famer  has 
gone  to  town,  but  I  assured  him  the  field  would 
be  plowed  by  the  time  he  got  back." 

*  *     * 

"How  are  you  fixed  financially,  old  man?" 

"Im  at  the  saturation  point." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"At  the  point  where  I've  got  to  soak  some- 
thing." 

Teacher — Now,  John,  I  want  you  to  apologize 
to  William  for  calling  him  a  liar. 

John — I — I    apologize    for   callin'   ye   wh — what 

ye  are. 

*  *     * 

Teacher — Mabel,  in  making  your  "i's"  you  have 
omitted  something.     What  is  it? 

Little  Mabel — Oh,  I  forgot  to  put  eyebrows 
over  them. 

*  *     * 

Lawyer — Did  you  examine  this  lady  carefully 
before  certifying  that  she  was  insane? 

Physician — Yes.  I  asked  her  age,  and  she 
made  herself  out  two  years  older  than   she  was. 

*  *     * 

NOYES  AND  SWINBURNE 

Ezra  Pound,  the  Philadelphia  poet  whose  work 
has  thrilled  London,  said  the  other  day  of  Al- 
fred  Noyes,  his   British   rival: 

"Noyes  declares  that  my  torch  of  diluted 
Browningism,  after  a  feeble  sputter,  ha=  gone 
out.  Now,  in  revenge,  let  me  tell  you  a  story 
about  Noyes  and  Swinburne. 

"Some  time  after  Rosetti's  death  Noyes  wrote 
a  long  memorial  poem.  He  was  so  proud  of  this 
poem  that  he  waylaid  Swinburne  one  morning 
on  Puiney  common  and  insisted  on  reading  it  to 
him. 

"Swinburne  tried  to  escape  but  Noyes  bawled 
tnc  whole  thirty  stanzas  into  the  poor  deaf  ear. 
Then  at  the  end,  he  said  with  a  complacent 
smile: 

"  'There,  sir,  is  my  poem  on  Rosetti.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?' 

"'It  would  be  better,'  Swinburne  answered,  'if 
you  had  died  and  Rosetti  had  written  the  poem.'  " 


Register  in  the 

Fisk   Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS   AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA   OFFICE 

BERKELEY,   2161    Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343   Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,    Second    and    Park    St. 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    156    Fifth    Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C,    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,    111.,    28    E.    Jackson    Blvd. 
Denver,   Col.,   508   Colorado   Building 
'    Portland,     Ore.,     316     Journal     Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  had  a   wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their  managers   are   men    of   integrity 
and   ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 
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NEWS   NOTES   FROM   LOS  ANGELES 

COUNTY 
Los  Angeles  county  has  made  extensive  use 
of  the  new  kindergarten  law.  Seventeen  dis- 
tricts are  maintaining  dinkergartens.  This  is  an 
increase  of  9  districts.  At  least  as  many  more 
would  have  done  so  had  the  law  allowed  an  ele- 
mentary   school    maintenance. 

*  *    * 

Pico  school  district  is  paying  its  teacher  $125 
per  month  for  a  9  months'  term.  It  has  done 
this    for    four    years.      Is   this    the    banner   salary 

for   a   one-teacher   school? 

*  *     * 

Compton    union    high    school    has    purchased   a 
Kissel  truck  For  transporting  pupils. 
Covina   union   high   has   purchased  two  Stanley 

trucl  s   for  the   same   purpose. 

*  ■*     * 

Hudson  and  Rowland  school  districts  organ- 
ized as  Puente  union  high  school  district  on 
Vugusl  31,  1914.  The  new  district  has  a  total 
;  ssessed  valuation  of  $22,823.35. 

*  v     » 

Calabasas,  Chatsworth  Park.  Cornell,  Decker, 
Garapatos,  Las  Virgenes,  Liberty,  Mount  Olive 
and  Owenmouth  school  districts  organized  as 
Owensmouth  union  high  school  district  on  Sep- 
tember  8,    1914.     This      district      is   assessed    for 

$27,538.90. 

*  *     * 

Los  Angeles  county  has  30  high  school  dis- 
tricts, maintaining  40  high  schools  and  taught  by 
950  teachers.     The  enrollment  exceeds  20,000  and 

tin  graduates  for  last  year  were  2,148. 

*  *     * 

Venice   union   high   school   district   is  just   fin- 


Learn  Bookkeeping 

YOU'LL  NEVER   REGRET   IT! 

SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS 

412-420    HEWES    BLDG.,    99S    MARKET    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


ishing  a  splendid  group  of  high  school  build- 
ing. The  amount  invested  is  $275,000.  The  site 
comprises  27'/2  acres  of  ground  and  faces  the 
Venice  Short  Line  Electric  Road.  Principal 
Cree  T.  Work  will  make  agriculture  one  of  the 
leading   features   of   this   high   school. 

*  *     * 

Van  Nuys  high  school  has  a  12-acre  site  and 
is  erecting  an  $80,000  building.  The  total  invest- 
ment   here   is   $120,000.      Prof.    Nathan    F.    Smith. 

formerly  of  Alhambra,  is  in  charge. 

*  *     ~ 

During  1914  six  school  houses  have  burned  in 
the  county.  The  houses  burned  were  the  Los 
Feliz,  San  Martinez,  Playa  Del  Rey,  Ann  Street, 
old  Venice  high  school  and  Willowbrook. 

*  *     * 

The  growth  of  the  schools  has  compelled  en- 
largement of  many  of  the  high  schools.  Al- 
hambra is  expending  $1C0,CC0;  Antelope  union  at 
Lancaster,  $30,CCO:  Citrus  at  Azusa,  $10,00;  El 
Monte,  $15,030;  Glendale.  $100,000;  Compton, 
$50,000;  Redondo,  $150,000;  San  Fernando,  $50,- 
CCO;  South  Pasadena.  $80,0C0;  Whittier,  $85,000; 
and  Lcs  Angeles,  $1,600,000.  Santa  Monica  com- 
pleted its  $3C0,CC0  plant  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Long  Beach  will  need  to   enlarge  within   a  year. 

*  *     * 

Assistant  County  Superintendent  A.  C.  Wheat 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad  on  September  25th. 
He  was  absent  nearly  four  months,  spent  more 
than  two  months  in  England,  and  was  prevented 
from  visiting  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
war. 

*  *     * 

TO  TEACHERS 

The  Hotel  Beresford,  635  Sutter  street,  near 
Powell,  is  a  refined,  quiet  and  excellent  place  to 
stop.  You  can  get  a  good  room,  new  furniture — 
excellent  environment — for  $1  per  day.  It  is  an 
ideal  place  for  teachers  to  stop  at  when  in  San 
Francisco.  The  editor  of  this  Journal  can  per- 
sonally recommend  Hotel  Beresford  to  our  read- 
ers. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO. 

I88I-PUBLISHERS— 1914 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  books,  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact — we  carry  everything  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  class 
rooms  and  its  teaching  force. 

OUR  1914    CATALOGUE    MAILED  FREE. 

Address:  a.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 

Box  17,  521  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


OCEAN  SHORE  RAILROAD 

"REACHES   THE   BEACHES" 

Delightful  Camping  Sites— By  The  Seashore 

SURF  BATHING,   FISHING,   MOUNTAIN   TRAMPING,   BOATING,   ETC. 
Everything  to  Make  Your  Vacation  Worth  While 

Along  the  Line  on  the 

Most  Beautiful  Highway  in  all  America 

DAILY  EXCURSIONS— ONE  DOLLAR 

DEPOT:  TWELFTH  AND   MISSION  STS. 

For   Full   Information   Address   I.   N.   RANDALL,   General   Agent,   San   Francisco 


The  Los  Angeles  county  institute  will  be  held 
at   Los   Angeles,   December  21,  22,  23,  24,   1914. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association,  South- 
ern Section,  will  meet  December  22,  23  and  24 
at  Los  Angeles.  President  Susan  M.  Dorsey  is 
arranging  a  great  program   for  the   meeting. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Teachers'  Library  of 
more    than    5,000  volumes    has   been    united   with 

the  Los  Angeles  Free  Library. 

*     *     * 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  has  es- 
tablished  a   loan   fund   for   members. 

X  *  * 

Inglewood  union  high  school  is  finishing  an 
addition  to  its  group  of  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000. 


To  the   Teachers  of  California 

Believing  it  right  so  to  do,  we,  who 
worked  as  a  committee  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Pension  Bill  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  have  reminded  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco  that  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  active  interest  in  the 
measure  helped  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  present  pension  law. 

We  hereby  further  wish  to  express 
publicly  our  appreciation  to  Governor 
Johnson  and  also  ask  those  teachers 
of  the  State  who  felt  as  grateful  as  we 
do  to  help  re-elect  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  California. 

ALICE  ROSE  POWER, 
MARGARET  C.  BURKE, 
LOUISE  F.  BRAY. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 
ROAD  TO  READING 


An  Enthusiastic  Report  From 
An  Eastern  Teacher 

"  'The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading'  has 
been  used  in  all  our  primary  schools  since 
September,    1912.      The    combination    of   an 

0}     }llSlUJ}S     SSOS     iptt[AV     'pOlJJ3UI     lU32l[[3}U[ 

the  point,  with  interesting  stories,  which 
command  the  child's  interest,  is  a  very 
strong  one.  The  results  in  all  our  schools, 
with   foreign   and   American    children,   have 

been   surprisingly   good 

"I  have  long  believed  that  children  should 
read  literature  from  the  beginning.  For 
this  reason  I  have  watched  the  use  of  this 
method  in  Minneapolis  with  a  special  inter- 
est. It  has  justified  my  expectations  and  I 
cordially  commend  it  to  others." 

ELIZABETH  HALL, 
Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Book   One  (California  State  Series  First  Reader)    $.32 

Book  Two     40 

Introductory    Book    Three    42 

Book  Three     45 

Introductory  Book  Four   (Just  off  the  press) 48 

Book   Four    50 

Plan   of   Work    25 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  these 
books. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  Market  St.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT, 
Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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A  statement  in  reference  to  Hon.  Frank  J.  Heney,  Candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator,  shewing  his  recoid 
on  the  Teachers'  Pension  Bill  and  the  appreciation  of  the  teachers  fcr  his  services 


HENEY    TO    GOV.    JOHNSON    ON    TEACHERS'    PEN- 
SION   BILL 

May   20,    1913. 
Hon.    Hiram    W.    Johnson, 

Governor    of    California, 
Sacramento,    Cal. 
Dear  Governor: 

I  hope  you  will  be  abel  to  see  your  way  clear  to  sign 
the  Teachers'  Pension  Bill.  From  my  investigations,  I 
am  satisfied  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State  of  California  approve  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  It  provides  for  a  flat  rate  of  five  hundred  dollars 
per   year. 

1  have  always  been  a  strong  believer  in  the  pension 
system  for  those  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the 
public  service.  Teaching  generally  destroys  the  nervous 
system.  A  woman  who  has  been  teaching  for  thirty  years 
is  usually  unfit  for  anything  else,  and  also  unfit  to  con- 
tinue that  work.  The  salaries  which  are  paid  are  not 
srmc;ently  high  to  enable  the  average  teacher  to  save 
enough  to  furnish  an  income  which  will  support  her.  For 
many  years,  the  teachers  have  attempted  in  San  Francisco 
to  maintain  a  pension  system  of  their  own  but,  as  the 
membership  is  purely  voluntary,  it  has  not  been  much 
of   a   success. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pension  system  is  right  in 
principle.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  scholars,  because  it  will  secure  to  them  more  efficient 
teachers.  In  a  Republic,  teaching  is  the  most  important 
profession  of  all.  No  Republic  can  be  perpetuated  suc- 
cessfully unless  there  is  a  high  order  of  intelligence  among 
in.  rn.is.ses  generally.  This  intelligence  can  only  be  secured 
by  education.  Our  system  of  education  is  not  all  that  it 
ought  to  be,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle  under 
c  iii. deration.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  teaching  which  is  done.  "As  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  will  grow."  Consequently  I  am  an 
ea  nest  advecate  of  everything  which  will  tend  to  improve 
the    chrr?cter   and    standing   of   our    teachers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Teachers'  Pension  Bill  is  of  para- 
mount   importance,    for    these    reasons. 

Very    respectfully, 

FRANCIS    J.    HENEY. 


FRANCIS  J.  HENEY 

For  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
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"I  will  still  be  a  crusader  in  the 
United  States  for  the  things  I 
believe  in  all  my  life,  whether 
I    am   elected  or  not." 


FROM    THE    COMMITTEE   ON    THE   TEACHERS'    RE 
TIREMENT  SALARY   BILL 

Mr.    Francis   J.    Heney.  ^    Francisco"    J"ne    L     1913. 

San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mr.  Heney: 

As  members  of  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  the 
Teachers  Retirement  Salary  Bill,  we  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  o  your  powerful  aid  in  securing  favorable 
semb'l  measure    from    both    Senate    and    As! 

rtJ  wfl    ■£t"r  1°    Gov"nor  Johnson   presented   the   merits   of 
the   bill   in   such   an   able   manner   that   we   are   sure  that   trie 

latitude"         g         "    °f   thC    SUte    °WC    '°    you    *    debtol 
Sincerely  yours, 

MARGARET    C.    BURKE 
LOUISA   F.    BRAY, 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER. 


FROM    A    LOS    ANGELES    TEACHER 

Public   Schools,    Los   Angeles, 

,,         ■      r     t,  Oct.    10,'  1914. 

l*rancis   J.    Heney, 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Dear  Mr.    Heney: 

As  a  California  teacher  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  your  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Bill, 
permit  me  to  add  my  endorsement  of  your  candidacy  for 
the   L'nited   States   Senate. 

I  feel  certain  that  your  hearty  support  and  skilled  legal 
advice  at  the  critical  moment  have  been  strong  factors  in 
our  victory. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  that  you  have  consistenly  and  enthusiastically 
advocated  their  cause,  and  above  all — that  your  record  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  entitle  you  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  larger  field  of  service,  should  bring  to  your 
support  on  November  3rd  a  great  many  of  the  teachers 
of  California.  With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am, 
Yours   sincerely, 

CORA  E.  LAMB. 
Member   Teachers'    Pension    Committee,    California   Teachers' 

Association    Southern    California. 


National  and  Local  Endorsements 


NATIONAL   AND   LOCAL    ENDORSEMENTS 
By    JANE   ADDAMS 

"What  is  needed  at  the  present  moment  in  our  political 
affairs,  more  than  anything  else,  is  perhaps  ability  for  clear 
thinking,    and    vigorous    action. 

"If  Francis  J.  Heney  were  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be 
tremendously  increased,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  would 
be  indebted  to  the  State  of  California  for  its  discriminating 
choice." 


By    CONGRESSMAN    WILLIAM     KENT 
"I  favor  the  election  of  Francis  J.   Heney  from  California: 
"First,   because   at   a   time   of    infinite   peril   to   the   welfare 

of  our  commonwealth  he  stood  out   as  the  bravest  champion 

we    had    in    the    fight    against    graft    and    privilege. 

"Second,    because    of    his    remarkable    qualifications.       lne 

battle    against    privileges    which    we    must    fight    to    a    finish 

has  but  started. 

"Not     only     California     but     the     needs     needs     a^  man     ot 

Heney's    caliber,    courage    and    conviction    in    the    Senate    of 

the   United   States." 


By  GEORGE  C.  PARDEE 
Former  Governor  of  California 
"Francis  J.  Heney  has  demonstrated  that  he  believes 
in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
He  has  also  demonstrated  by  word  and  deed,  at  Sacramento 
and  Washington,  that  he  is  a  Conservationist,  that  it  is  his 
belief  that  our  natural  resources  should  be  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  to  whom  they  all  originally 
eblonged." 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 
"Francis  J.  Heney,  in  my  judgment,  is  better  fitted  and 
more  needed  than  any  .other  man  in  America  to  serve  our 
people  at  this  juncture  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
His  wide  familiarity  with  the  country  and  its  needs,  his 
thorough  knowledge,  gained  in  battle,  of  how  special 
privilege  works  ogainst  general  good,  his  absolute  fearless- 
ness, his  proved  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  his  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  strong  will — all  these  great  qualities 
combine  to  make  him  an   ideal   public  servant." 


ROOSEVELT     CONGRATULATES     HENEY      ON     HIS 
NOMINATION 

New  York,  Aug.   28,    1914. 
Francis    J.    Heney,    San    Francisco,    Cal. : 

I  thank  you  for  your  message  announcing  your  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  by  the  Progressives.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  not  only  the  Progressives  of  California, 
but  all  good  citizens,  no  mater  to  what  party  they  may 
belong,  will  join  in  supporting  you,  just  as  I  hope  they 
will   join    in    supporting   Hiram   Johnson 

You  took  charge  of  the  most  important,  most  difficult 
and  most  dangerous  suits  that  we  carried  on  during  my 
administration.  Political,  financial  and  social  crookedness 
were  arrayed  against  you.  Your  great  ability,  your  in- 
domitable "courage  and  entire  disinterestedness  enabled  you 
to  triumph. 

You  have  stood  like   a   rock   against  all   forms   of   lawless- 


ness, violence  and  corruption.  You  championed  in  their 
entirety  the  principles  laid  odwn  in  the  Progressive  platform 
of  1912,  which  platform  embodies  with  sanity  and  vision 
the  only  principles  in  accordance  with  which  we  shall  be 
able  permanently  to  handle  this  government,  alike  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  political,  ecuiumx  and  nigral  con- 
ditions within  our  borders  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
conserving  our  rights  and  performing  our  duties  in  the  face 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Wish  you  all  success. 
THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 


By  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE 
His  life  saved  from  the  assassin's  bullet  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  his  health  and  vigor  restored,  Heney  plunged  with 
all  his  dynamic  power  into  the  struggle  to  restore  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  California.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  thrilling,  more  compelling.  He  came  back  from 
the  grave,  undaunted,  convincing.  He  became  an  irresist- 
ible force  in  making  California  a  front-rank  state  in  the 
forward  movement    for   democracy    in    America. 

Heney  is  an  able  lawyer,  a  debater,  an  orator,  a  brave, 
incorruptible  leader.  He  is  everlastingly  grounded  in  the 
basic  principles  of  that  democracy  for  which  Lincoln  lived 
and  died.  In  the  United  States  Senate  he  would  at  once 
hearten  that  group  of  Progressive  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressive Democrats  who  serve  public  interest  regardless  of 
consequences    to    their    political    parties    or    personal    fortunes. 


By   JUDGE   BEN    B.    LINDSEY 

No  man  in  this  country  is  more  worthy  or  better  fitted 
to  represent  the  people  in  the  United  States  Senate  at 
Washington.  You  are  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Progres- 
sive movement.  Not  only  the  people  of  California,  but 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  profited  by  your  work, 
your  courage  and  your  sacrifices.  Your  fight  for  the  people 
of  your  city  and  state  h^s  been  a  fight  for  the  people  of 
my  city  and  state — for  the  people  of  every  city  and  every 
state.  For  there  is  no  city  that  hasn't  suffered  from  some 
of  the  corrupting  influences  of  special  privileges — or,  as 
some  of  us  have  termed  it.  the  Beast,  or  the  invisible 
government.  It  is  a  battle  that  c^lls  for  strong  men.  And 
there  is  no  man  in  this 'country  better  seasoned  than  you 
are  to  represent  the  people  in  the  struggle  going  on  in  this 
country  with  the  great  privileged  interests.  No  man  in 
this  country  has  a  better  understand-ng  of  the  problems 
that  we  must  face  and  ^olve  during  this  generation  if  this 
republic  is  to  endure — if  it  is  to  be  in  reality  a  govern- 
ment of,   for  and   by   the  people. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    MR.    HENEY'S    SPEECHES 

"The  Constitution  says  that  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  fo-  public  use  without  iust  com  sensation.  If  I 
had     my     way.     Dublic     property     should     not     be     taken     for 

private    use    without    just    compensation." 


"I    don't    care    for    the    party    label.       All     T    care    for    are 
the  issues." 


"A  party  platform  is  some  good  because  a  cand;rbte 
will  have  to  come  somewhere  near  to  standing  on  it.  but 
en di date  personally  and  honestly  stands  for  and  what  he 
what  you  should  demand  to  know  is  exactly  what  the 
intends    to    do   if   he   is   elected." 


"We  started  in  this  country  with  greater  equality  of 
conditions  than  any  other  nation.  I  mean  there  were  no 
vtry    nch    people   and   no   very   poor   people." 


"The  inequality  that  now  exists  is  due  entirely  to  our 
laws;  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  one  man  is  so  smarter 
than  another.  There  is  not  enough  dierence  in  the  intel- 
lects of  men  to  make  one  man  a  billionaire  and  another 
a   pauper." 


"Nine-tenths  of  our  monopolies  were  created  by  bad  laws 
and  these  monopolies   have  fostered   inequality   of  wealth." 

"We   owe   our   troubles   and  the   high    cost   of   living  to   our 
law-maktrs,    not    the    law-breakers." 


"By    bad    laws    we   have    permitted    the    energy    producing 
resources   of   the   nation    to    become   monopolized." 


"The     monopolizing     of     nature's     energy     means     the     en- 
slaving   of    human    energy." 


"There  is  still  some  of  nature's  energy  in  public  owner- 
ship and  I  propose  to  fight  to  keep  this  in  public  owner- 
ship forever  and  to  bring  about  its  development  under  a 
leasing    system." 


"We  propose  to  keep  the  door  of  opportunity  open  for 
the  many  so  that  they  may  get  all  the  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  they  are  entitled  to,  not  more  than  they  are  entitled 
to  and  not  less,  but  what  their  talents  plus  their  energy 
may   bring  them   under  just   and   equitable  laws." 


"I  started  the  graft  prosecution  believing  a  very  bad 
and  corrupt  political  boss  was  corrupting  San  Francisco. 
After  I  got  behind  the  scenes  with  the  grand  jury  I  found 
that    Ruef   was   only   a    product   of   conditions." 


"Investigations  wherever  they  have  been  made  show  us 
the  corruption  in  our  big  cities  is  due  to  the  private  own- 
ership of  public  utilities.  Public  ownership  of  public 
utilities    is   the   only    real   cure   for   these   conditions." 


"I  want  the  tariff  regulations  of  this  country  taken  out 
of  politics.  The  tariff  must  be  fixed  on  a  scientific  basis 
by  a  non-partisan  commission  working  schedule  by  schedule." 


"We  want  a  tariff  that  will  protect  the  farmers,  the 
orchardists,  the  manufacturers  and  the  laborers  of  this 
country  against  the  cheap  land,  the  cheap  labor  and  the 
cheap   living   conditions   of  other   countries." 


"There  is  no  remedy  for  poverty  and  crime  on  a  large 
scale — and  we  must  remember  that  crime  is  only  too  often 
the  reFu]t  of  poverty — except  to  maintain  conditions  under 
which  the  many  can  live  decently,  and  those  conditions  can 
only  be  maintained  under  wise  and  humane  laws." 


"With  all  the  exeat  enerpy  producing  resources  that  nature 
gave  us;  we  still  have  little  children  working  in  many 
states,  we  still  have  women  laboring  lon<r  hours,  we  still 
havemen  working  for  a  pittance  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for   them    to    support   a   family." 
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Buhligs  Business  English 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

The  English  and  the  Commercial  teachers  have  been  in  conflict 
1 1\  er  the  content  of  Ninth  Year  Composition.  Buhlig's  Business 
English  has  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent separation. 

It  does  this  by  keeping  the  material  prescribed  by  the  English 
teachers  and  by  presenting  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Commercial 
teachers. 

It  makes  the  Academic  English  more  practical. 

It  gives   the  Commercial   English  the  needed  academic  leaven. 

It  furnishes  the  High  School  Principal  with  a  means  for  keeping 
the  English  of  all  courses  together. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

565  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Represented  by  G.  H.  Chilcote  and  Charles  F.  Scott 


A.  W.  BEST 


BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS         1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  4K5 


ALICE  BEST 


Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 


Illustrating 


Sketching 


Painting 


No  Vacations 


E.  C.  Boynton 


C.  C.  Boynton 


D.  W.  Lindsay 


Calvin  Esterly 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  tor  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  ij  "Ccachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  <J  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 


517  Brockmnn  Building,  Los  Angeles 


717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


I     '  TRADEMARK  '    ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


For  the  Perfect  Equipment  of  Your  New  School  House 

You  should  have  the  reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard,  Sanitary  Steel  School  Furniture, 
and  the  Smith  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilaling. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  you  more  about  any  of  them,  also  our  extensive  line 
of  School  Supplies,  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Furniture,  Sanitary 
Appliances  for  the  School,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  F.  WEBER   &  CO. 

365-367  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  512  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


THE 
FEATHER  RIVER 

CANYON 

ROYAL  GORGE 

ROOTE 


MEANS 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 


THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

DENVER  &RIO  fiRSKDE; 

The  Transcontinental  Scenicway 


TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET  PHONE  SUTTER  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

PHONE  OAKLAND  132 


Make  The 

TRIP 


IN   LESS  TIME 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND- SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic   Block   Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 

Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 

Key  Route  Ferry 

Telephone  Sutter  2339 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


THE  MONTARA  INN 

MARINE  VIEWS     ^OCEAN   CLIMATE 

Only   22   Miles   from   San   Francisco 

on  Ocean  Shore 

French  Cooking 

Special    Rates   to   Teachers 

B.  ORGAN,  Manager 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By   EDWARD   HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  loi  k  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  pro- 
vokes retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided   that    it    be    brief    and    interesting.) 

MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    Secretary.     Meeting,     December,    January. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Buckman, 
President;    Mrs.    M.    E.    Bernstein.   Hanford,    Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Abrams,  President,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill, 
Sacramento,    Secretary.     Meeting,    Red    Bluff. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.     Meeting,  December  17,  IS.  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal. 
President;  A.  PI.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sec- 
retary. 

'State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco.  President:  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324    Phelan     Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education; 
Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    Secondary    Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  O.  Sheoard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chcnoweth, 
E.  P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.    Stone. 

The  Hand  of  the  Reaper 

By  reason  of  the  recent  elections  twenty- 
two  county  superintendents  go  out  of  office 
on  the  first  of  January,  ten  men  and  twelve 
women.  Eight  of  them  do  so  of  their  own 
accord.  Fourteen  were  defeated  in  the  pri- 
maries or  at  the  finals. 

Now,  among  these  twenty-two  are  some 
of  the  most  skilful,  most  ambitious,  most 
able  school  teachers  in  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia. Their  work  as  superintendents  has 
made  them  better,  by  giving  them  a  broader 
outlook,  a  more  varied  experience,  a  greater 
ability  to  understand  human  nature  and  to 
manag'e  it."'  Their  hearts  are  sore  with  de- 
feat, oh  !  how  sore,  with  the  bitterness  of 
death  itself !  The  world  to  them  seems  to 
have  come  to  an  end !  Yet  they  must  smile 
and  must  continue  to  live,  continue  to  work. 

If  I  could  but  cheer  them,  induce  them 
to  forget,  persuade  them  that  it  will  be  best 
for  them  in  the  end  !    Alas,  I  cannot ! 

A  Hint  to  the  Wise 

However,  I  can  at  least  say  this  to  the 
school  trustees  and  the  superintendents  who 
are  employing  the  teachers  for  our  schools. 
Here  are  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  best  teachers 
of  the  state,  suddenly  out  of  a  job.  Are  you 
looking  forward  to  a  superintendent,  a  prin- 
cipal, an  assistant  in  high  school  or  grammar 
grade?  Then  get  in  touch  with  one  of  these 
now.  You  have  a  ten  times  better  chance 
for  happy  choice  among  those  tested  and 
tried  in  California,  with  wide  experience 
and  success  right  here  in  our  own  conditions, 
than  you  could  possibly  have  with  pedigreed 
stock  from  otherwhere.  They  are  not  yet 
settled  and  are  peculiarly  open  to  overtures 
away  from  home.     Think  about  it!     If  you 


don't    know    them,    I'll    send    their    names, 

gratis. 

*     *     * 

Where  Credit  is  Due 

I  rise  to  remark  that  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  is  honestly  entitled  to  a  great  deal 

"GOOD-BY,   GOD   BLESS   YOU" 

The  following  poem  by  Eugene  Field  was 
handed  to  the  editor  by  W.  G.  Hartranft.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  tribute  to  Anglo-Saxon  speech 
in  all  English  literature: 

I    like   the   Anglo-Saxon    speech 

With  its  direct  revealings; 
It  takes  a  hold  and  seems  to  reach 

Way  down  into  your  feelings; 
That  some  folks  deem  it  rude,  I  know, 

And  therefore  they  abuse   it: 
But  I  have  never  found  it  so — 

Before   all   else   I   choose   it. 
I  don't  object  that  men'  should  air 

The  Galic  they  have  paid  for 
With  "Au  revoir,"  "Adieu,  ma  chere," 

For  that's  what  French  was  made  for. 
But  when  a  crony  takes  your  hand 

At  parting,  to  address  you, 
He  drops  all  foreign  lingo  and 

He  says,  "Good-by,  God  bless  you!" 

This  seems  to  me  a  sacred  phrase, 

With  reverence  impassioned — 
A  thing  come  down  from  righteous  days, 

Quaintly  but  nobly  fashioned; 
It  well  becomes  an  honest  face, 

A  voice  that's  round  and  cheerful; 
It  stays  the  sturdy  in  his  place, 

And  soothes  the  weak  and  fearful. 
Into  the  porches  of  the  ears 

It  steals  with  subtle  unction. 
And  into  your  heart  of  hearts  appears 

To  work  its   gracious   function; 
And  all  day  long  with  pleasing  song 

It  lingers  to  caress  you — 
I'm  sure  no  human  heart  goes  wrong 

That's  told  "Good-by,  God  bless  you!" 

I  love  the  words — perhaps  because, 

When  I  was  leaving  mother, 
Standing  at  last  in  solemn  pause 

We  looked  at  one  another, 
And  I — I  saw  in  mother's  eyes 

The  love  she  could  not  tell  me — 
A  love  eternal  as  the  skies, 

Whatever  fate  befell  me; 
She  put  her  arms  about  my  neck 

And  soothed  the  pain  of  leaving, 
And  though  her  heart  was  like  to  break 

She  spoke  no  word  of  grieving; 
She  let  no  tear  bedim  her  eye, 

For  fear  that  might  distress  me, 
But,    kissing   me,    she    said    good-by, 

And  asked  our  God  to  bless  me. 

of  credit  from  the  school  people  of  the  state 
for  the  free  text-book  law  and  the  teachers' 
retirement  salary  act.  Both  of  these  meas- 
ures were  revolutionary  and  they  were 
broached  to  him  long  before  they  appeared 
in  the  legislature.  Without  his  countenance 
they  could  not  have  passed.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly the  fruit  of  his  administration   and 


it  is  unjust  to  deny  it.  He  does  not  need 
my  defense  and  probably  doesn't  want  it, 
but  I  set  this  down  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion for  the  accuracy  of  history. 

*  *     * 

Expert  Advice 

William  Vortriede  is  the  German  gar- 
dener who  has  charge  of  the  state  house 
grounds,  a  noble  park  of  thirty  acres  sur- 
rounding the  capitol  building.  Plants, 
flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  whole 
world  are  growing  there.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  beautiful  collection  in  the 
state.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Vortriede 
is  a  landscape  gardener  of  skill  and  renown, 
else  he  wouldn't  be  there. 

One  day  I  said  to  him :  "Mr.  Vortriede, 
sometimes  the  school  people  write  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  asking  for  help 
in  laying  out  their  grounds  when  they  are 
improving  their  schools.  What  would  you 
charge  to  go  and  advise  them?" 

He  took  the  matter  under  advisement  in 
his  solid,  careful  way,  looking  at  me  through 
his  spectacles  but  making  no  reply.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  came  around  again  and  said : 
"I  will  go  to  any  of  your  schools  and  look 
their  grounds  over  and  advise  them  if  they 
will  pay  my  traveling  expenses." 

There  you  are,  expert  advice  if  you  want 
it,  of  the  expertest  kind. 

Literary  Exercises 

Undoubtedly  the  old-fashioned  literary 
exercises  of  the  schools  are  a  most  excel- 
lent thing.  The  children  get  practical  train- 
ing for  living  in  the  world  when  they  de- 
claim and  quote  and  impersonate  and 
dramatize  and  debate  and  read  in  public, 
before  their  fellows  or  their  elders  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  or  at  morning  exercise  or 
in  evening  entertainment. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  proper  material  for 
all  this.  True,  there  are  books  galore  and 
helps  without  end.  But  they  are  all  too 
long,  too  finished,  too  difficult  for  children. 
You  don't  need  a  three-page  oration,  a 
many-stanzaed  poem,  or  a  lengthy  play  for 
this  purpose.  The  enormous  labor  of  com- 
mitting it  to  memory,  of  drilling  on  it,  de- 
feats the  purpose.  The  object  is  not  to  pro- 
duce a  great  work,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
grown  folks  or  literary  people — it  is  to  get 
the  youngsters  to  do  something  on  their 
feet,  something  aside  fro  mthe  regular  class 
work,  something'  that  will  give  them  confi- 
dence outside  of  the  school. 

*  *     * 

A  Good  Book 

For  this  purpose  a  little  paragraph  is  bet- 
ter than  a  long  oration,  a  pungent  couplet 
superior  to  a  wilderness  of  verse.  'Tis  not 
necessary  to  unfold  a  complete  line  of  rea- 
soning or  to  follow  out  all  the  long-drawn 
thread  of  a  story.     A  point,  a  thought,  a 
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sentence  will  be  better  and  will  not  burden 
the  youngster  down  with  needless  weight. 

All  of  which  introduces  the  story  that  I 
Eound  on  my  desk  the  other  day  a  little 
book  that  seems  to  me  the  proper  thing  in 
this  direction.  It  is  written  by  Joseph  Sinde- 
lar,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  is  published  by 
the  Beckley-Cardy  Company  for  sixty  cents, 
under  the  name  "Morning  Exercises  for  all 
the  Year."  It  has  a  great  collection  of  short 
snappy  things  arranged  into  ten  months' 
work,  beginning  witli  September.  It  is  in 
large  type  ami  the  longest  thing  in  it  is  a 
pagfrr-most  ol"  them  less  than  half  a  page. 
*     *     * 

Appointive  Versus  Elective 

A  loss  of  twenty-two  county  superinten- 
dents out  of  a  total  of  fifty-eight  is  a  sad 
mortality,  isn't  it?.  It  is  more  than  one- 
third  and  less  than  one-half.  Too  many. 
Great  loss  of  energy  and  valuable  experi- 
ence. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  friends  who  have 
gone  daffy  over  appointing  the  super- 
intendents instead  of  electing  them  hold  up 
their  hands  and  eagerly,  cry  in  concert,  "1 
told  you  so.  That's  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
elective  system.  If  you'd  let  us  appoint  the 
superintendent  this  wouldn't  happen.  The 
cows  would  give  more  milk  and  the  flowers 
would  bloom  earlier  in  the  spring  and  all 
trouble  would  disappear  from  the  world  if 
you'd  just  let  us  appoint  the  superinten- 
dents."' 

Jes'  so.  Exactly.  Sure  enough.  I  see 
the  point.  But  hold  !  Stop  a  moment.  Let 
me  think.     (Register  deep  reflection). 

X'ow,  how's  this?  The  city  superinten- 
dents are  appointive,  aren't  they?  Yes,  as- 
suredly. How  many  are  there  of  them? 
Why,  thirty !  How  many  of  them  have 
changed  in  the  last  four  years?  Why, 
St'  ickton  and  Fresno  and  Pasadena  and  Oak-  . 
land  and  Alameda  and  Eureka  and  Ventura, 
and  Vallejo  and   Long  Beach  and  Marys- 


ville  and  San  Rafael  and  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Pomona  and  Sac- 
ramento, and  even  the  peaceful  and  har- 
monious shades  of  classic  Berkeley!  How 
many  is  that?  Why,  sixteen.  What  part 
of  thirty  is  sixteen?  Why,  more  than  half! 
Great  scott !  Where  are  we  at?  Is  my 
mind  tottering  on  its  throne?  Well,  any- 
how, if  you  just  let  us  appoint  the  superin- 
tendents— biff!  bang!  oblivion! 
*     *     * 

A   State  Election 

Perhaps  the  sensations  of  one  who  goes 
through  a  state  election  would  be  of  inter- 
est, as  are  those  of  some  one  condemned  to 
die,  who  sets  down  his  last  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, impressions,  hour  by  hour,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  science. 

In  a  state-wide  campaign  one  soon  comes 
to  take  a  curiously  impersonal  view.  The 
person  who  is  running  for  office  seems  some- 
body else,  as  far  away  and  as  foreign  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  James  G.  Blaine.  He 
loses  all  feeling  of  modesty  or  of  person- 
ality, absolutely..  The  one  he  booms  and 
works  for  night  and  day  is  another  entity, 
a  thing  rather  than  a  person,  something 
apart  from  himself  and  disassociated,  un- 
attached to  him. 

Another  sensation  is  the  feeling  of  utter 
helplessness  at  the  size  of  the  thing.  Twelve 
hundred  thousand  registered  voters!  How 
can  an  individual  touch  enough  of  them  to 
be  elected?  An  individual  is  like  a  drop 
in  the  ocean,  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  a  grain 
of  sand  on  the  illimitable  desert. 

If  one'  works  hard  he  can  perhaps  see 
fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  a  day.  In  a 
month,  working  night  and  day,  Sunday  and 
week  day,  he  might  speak  to  three  thousand 
persons.  In  four  months,  at  this  rate,  it 
might  be  twelve  thousand.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  twelve  hundred  thousand ! 

One  goes  along  the  street  of  a  big  city, 


passing  tens  of  thousands  of  strange,  anx- 
ious faces,  on  street  cars,  ferry-boats,  rail- 
road trains,  churches,  meetings — and  not 
one  is  familiar !  What  chance  has  an  indi- 
vidual amid  these  strange  multitudes  to 
make  friends?  None!  He  might  as  well 
go  and  stick  his  head  in  a  badger  hole 
and  wait  for  his  fate  as  to  struggle  against 
such  a  vast,  incomprehensible,  cosmic  thing 
as  this ! 

%  +         ^ 

A  Petition  to  the  Kings 

The  famous  New  York  teacher,  Kather- 
ine  Devereaux  Blake,  asks  the  teachers  of 
America  to  get  signatures  from  their  school 
children  to  the  petition  here  given  and  send 
them  to  Children's  Peace  Committee,  New 
York  City. 

The  petition  may  be  clipped  out,  pasted 
at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  sig- 
natures written  below.  It  is  Miss  Blake's 
idea  that  the  result  will  be  a  very  powerful 
lesson  for  peace  to  the  children  of  America: 

PETITION  FROM  THE  CHILDREN  TO 
THE  KINGS 

We,  the  undersigned,  Children  of 
America,  plead  with  you,  the  rulers  of  these 
great  nations  to  call  for  an  immediate  ar- 
mistice, and  to  let  the  differences  of  the 
warring  nations  be  submitted  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  for  amicable  and  just  settlement, 
and  to  promise  to  adjust  all  future  difficul- 
ties peacefully  in  the  same  way.  We  are 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  your  for- 
mer subjects,  we  are  many  of  us  tied  by 
blood  and  affection  to  the  soldiers  now  con- 
tending in  their  death  struggle  on  different 
sides  of  this  terrific  combat,  we  implore  you 
to  stop  the  frightful  slaughter,  for  to  us  it 
seems  like  savagery  fighting  against  civili- 
zation. We  beg  this  on  behalf  of  the  help- 
less children  of  Europe  and  Asia  who  are 
being  irreparably  degraded  by  the  hideous 
conditions  created  by  war. 


The  Survey  of  the  Uplift  Field 


A  strong  plea  for  peace,  or  rather  con- 
demnation  of  the  war,  was  the  address  of 
President  I  hitler  on  the  opening  day  of  Co- 
lumbia's 161st  year.  It  began  with  a  reali- 
zation of  the  fallacy  of  the  theories  that 
a  few  propagandists  have  for  some  time  past 
advanced,  and  a  further  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  religion  at  best  has 
been  given  undue  credit  as  a  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  the  world's  civilization.  A 
strong  admission,  and  a  powerful  and  start- 
ling truth  is  his  sentence,  that  "The  only 
apparent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  re- 
ligion is  the  fact  that  divergent  and  impious 
appeals  to  a  palpably  pagan  God,  have  led 
him,  in  perplexed  distress,  to  turn  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  an  active  and  singular- 
ly, accomplished  devil." 

I  >nt  then  follows  his  attempt  to  deny  the 
existence  of  truth,  and  further  defend  the 
theories  of  good  will  and  peace  that  in 
America  are  respectfully  listened  to,  but 
which  the  aristocratic  ear  of  Europe  evades 
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with  contempt.  An  emphatic  "No,  and  a 
thousand  times  No"  are  his  answers  to  the 
truth  of  acts.  He  reiterates  the  statements 
that  this  war  was  made  by  kings  and  min- 
isters. That  is  truth !  But  the  kings  and 
ministers  represent  the  people,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  but  Germany,  acted  for  these 
people,  with  their  consent,  and  for  self-pres- 
ervation which  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
The  Germanization  of  the  world  is  an  out- 
rage upon  all  peoples,  upon  their  national- 
ities, their  freedom,  their  speech,  and  all 
the  sentiment  involved  in  their  histories  and 
represented  by  their  flag.  These  would 
Germany  trample  upon,  and  it  is  for  their 
preservation  that  the  present  war  is  being 
fought,  a  war  to  check  the  robbery  and 
covetousness  of  the  Teuton  race.  The 
Knights  of  the  Cross  had  to  receive  the  fear- 
ful defeat  of  Grunewald  to  make  them  real- 
ize that  the  plains  of  Samaria  belonged  by 
the  laws  of  nature  to  the  Slav.  But  their 
greed,   though  checked  for     centuries,  has 


not  been  broken.  They  seize  a  moment  of 
weakness  to  grab  a  portion  of  the  Poles' 
inheritance.  William  II  covets  yet  more, 
and  casts  an  eye  upon  Warsaw  with  more 
greed  than  ever  the  proverbial  Jew  casra 
upon  the  greatest  bag  of  gold.  But  the 
Teuton  will  pay  his  debt.  What  a  pity 
indeed  that  the  flower  of  Europe's  manhood 
should  be  slaughtered,  but  in  the  same 
breath  the  propagandists  of  universal  peace 
deplore  the  blow  to  commerce,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  wdiether  they  regret 
more  the  human  life,  or  the  dollars  and 
cents  of  lost  commerce.  They  bewail  the 
unfortunate  thousands  thrown  out  of  eml 
ployment,  but  is  not  the  overpopulation  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  Germany 
the  cause  that  underlies  the  entire  disaster 
Far  better  to  think  out  the  way  to  prevent 
the  overcrowding  of  our  labor  markets  with 
miserable  wretches,  than  to  stand  horrified 
at  the  war  that  aids  it,  though  in  most  ua 
desirable  manner.     It  is  a  doubtful  question 
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whether  the  war  of  Europe  is  more  horrible 
than  the  condition  of  Europe's  miserable, 
wretched  poor.  The  latter  is  certainly  the 
question  deserving  most  attention  and  re- 
ceiving least ;  whereas  the  former,  impos- 
sible of  solution,  receives  theory  upon  theory 
hurled  against  it,  to  fall  meaninglessly 
against  the  shield  of  Europe's  blood,  man- 
hood and  disdain. 

Our  Inadequate  Agriculture 

Many  and  varied  are  the  causes  that 
economists  give  us  as  the  reason  for  high 
prices  and  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Some  find  this  cause  in  the  ab- 
normal increase  of  the  world's  gold  supply, 
others  in  the  brigandage  of  the  middleman, 
in  the  growth  of  luxury,  the  aggression  of 
labor,  and  various  disturbances  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  Some  of  these  causes  may 
tend  to  help  develop  the  undesirable  state 
of  conditions,  but  none  to  the  extent  that 
the  one  cause  pointed  out  by  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  in  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  November  could  accomplish,  namely, 
our  inadequate  agriculture. 

In  great  agricultural  States  like  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  less  land  is  under  cultivation  to- 
day than  fourteen  years  ago.  Many  im- 
portant counties  in  States  like  Ohio  are 
producing  less  food  now  than  they  did  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  During  the  last  census 
period  population  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 21  per  cent,  but  agricultural  pro- 
duction increased  10  per  cent  only.  To 
meet  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  to  be  fed,  the  production  of 
wheat  increased  only  3.8  per  cent,  of  or- 
chard fruits  1.8  per  cent,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  actually  fell  off  by  4.3  per 
cent. 

Speculation,  the  desire  for  unearned  and 
undeserved  profits,  holds  a  large  portion  of 
our  lands  in  idleness.  The  lack  of  any 
knowledge  of  farming  among  the  largest 
portion  of  our  population,  owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  our  agricultural  schools,  are 
perhaps  even  more  directly  responsible  for 
our  present  economic  conditions  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  The  task  is  thrown 
upon  our  schools  not  only  to  teach  agricul- 
ture but  teach  it  in  a  manner  that  will  have 
practical  results.  In  addition  to  that  it  is 
necessary  to  instill  an  interest  in  rural  life, 
or  our  men  will  continue  to  seek  a  miserable 
existence  in  our  crowded  cities  rather  than 
independence  upon  what  seems  to  them  the 
lonsome  farm. 

A  Senatorial  Change 

The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
is  the  last  Senate  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
Legislatures.  With  November  of  1914  the 
new  schedule  of  senatorial  elections  goes 
into  full  effect.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and  question 
ourselves  as  to  whether  the  ninety-six  men 
who  represented  us  by  election  through  the 
now  discredited  and  discarded  method  com- 
pare with  the  body  that  in  years  to  come  is 
to  supplant  it. 

Are  there  indications  that  popular  elec- 
tion may  impair  the  Senate's  high  tradition 
and  prestige?  It  seems  evident  that  with 
the  growing  directness  of  responsibility  to 


the  people,  the  type  of  Senator  is  undergo- 
ing a  change.  While  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
passing  phase,  due  to  blurred  party  lines, 
nevertheless  senatorial  service  is  now  ob- 
viously growing  shorter.  This  involves  a 
loss  in  experienced  statecraft,  which  in  the 
past  has  given  to  the  country  some  of  its 
ablest  leaders.  The  Senators  of  the  present 
day  are  younger  than  their  predecessors; 
they  have  come  to  their  membership  in  the 
foremost  legislative  body  of  the  world  with 
less  of  lawmaking  experience  than  their 
predecessors  had  had.  Moreover,  there 
seems  to  be  a  distrinct  and  psychologically 
explicable  tendency  to  turn  from  men 
wise  in  council — who  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  past — to  men  of 
the  more  dramatic  executive  qualities,  men 
who  sometimes  approach  dangerously  close 
to  the  demagogue.  An  aptitude  for  getting 
things  done  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
voter  than  a  capacity  for  deliberate  study 
of  what  is  wise  to  do.  Many  a  Senator, 
whose  work  has  been  most  serviceable,  has 
had  few  gifts  that,  would  make  him  a  suc- 
cessful vote-catcher.  For  the  future  it  is 
going  to  be  harder  for  a  Senator  of  manly 
independence  to  hold  a  course  which  does 
not  square  with  the  opinion  of  the  day ;  for 
his  chance  of  re-election  will  be  largely  de- 
termined not  by  whether  his  acts  have  been 
wise,  but  by  whether  they  have  been  popu- 
lar. In  our  exultation  over  the  prophesied 
banishment  from  the  Senate  of  the  reaction- 
aries, the  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth,  and  other  belated  survivals,  we 
have  reason  for  some  concern  lest  our  up- 
per chamber  is  losing  something  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  manner,  the  type  of  mind,  the 
poise  of  judgment,  which  have  characterized 
our  foremost  Senator-statesmen. 

Problems  of  the  FeebleTMinded 

When  legitimate  methods  of  social  in- 
quiry and  scientific  investigation  take  the 
place  of  superficial  observation,  which  is 
now  becoming  the  case,  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  mentally  defective  children,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  questions  now  in  doubt 
will  be  solved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
all  interested.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
that  an  experienced  observer  can  distinguish 
the  feeble-minded  from  the  normal  by  cer- 
tain marked  signs  or  tests.  In  a  recent 
study  by  Karl  PeParson,  contrary  evidence 
is  offered  by  groups  of  photographs  show- 
ing feeble-minded,  normal  or  mixed  types 
of  children  of  the  same  age.  The  observer 
will  have  difficulty  in  determining  which  of 
the  children  shown  are  mentally  defective. 
Pearson  takes  issue  with  many  other  work- 
ers in  the  field  of  eugenics  regarding  the 
differentiation  between  the  normal,  feeble- 


minded or  mentally  backward.  The  im- 
portance of  a  correct  determination  of  these 
various  classes  for  purposes  of  proper  segre- 
gation and  the  protection  of  society  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  and  yet  there  are 
lacking  truly  scientific  methods  necessary  to 
determine  these  problems.  It  is  necessary 
to  learn  to  what  extent  the  mentally  defec- 
tive class  is  produced  by  inheritance,  im- 
proper environment  or  from  poisoning  of 
the  parental  system.  Although  there  exist 
numerous  investigations  of  the  heredity  of 
mental  defects,  there  seem  to  be  lacking  ade- 
quate anthropometric  measurements  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and  whether  factors  of 
heredity  or  environment  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible. The  settlement  of  these  questions 
cannot  come  from  the  physican  alone,  nor 
will  the  social  investigator  be  able  to  deter- 
mine it. 

From  our  present  knowledge  we  are  not 
able  to  segregate  all  the  feeble-minded.  Al- 
though a  mental  test  may  strain  off  20  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  so-called  feeble-minded, 
beyond  that  point  it  is  not  reliable.  What 
are  needed  are  tests  of  self  control  of  emo- 
tions, tests  of  moral  judgment.  Until  this 
type  of  investigation  is  adopted,  any  at- 
tempted segregation  of  the  feeble-minded 
will  be  a  matter  of  the  personal  equation  of 
the  investigator.  These  problems,  says  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, are  vital  and  affect  every  community, 
and  the  physician  who  is  able  to  determine 
early  the  need  of  help  when  it  exists,  should 
receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  entire 
community  to  better  conditions. 


SchoOl    Supplies    ^'r  Teaser" 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers'  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing,  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Cravons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address   to  A.    J.   FOUCH    &   CO.,   Warren,   Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COM- 
PANY announce  the  publication  of  a 
new  and  notable  music  series  for  basal 
use  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
entitled 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

BY 

HORATIO  W.  PARKER, 

Dean,  Department  of  Music, 

Yale  University 

OSBOURNE  McCONATHY, 

Director  Department  of  School  Music, 

Northwestern  University 

EDWARD  BAILEY  BIRGE, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools, 

Indianapolis,    Indiana 

W.  OTTO  MIESSNER, 

Director,  Department  of  Music,  State 

Normal  School,  Milwaukee 

This  series  embodies  the  finest  song 
material  from  the  musical  literature  of 
the  world,  many  of  the  songs  being 
especially  written  for  the  series  by  the 
most  eminent  European  and  American 
composers  of  today. 

Books  One  and  Two  are  now  pub- 
lished. Every  supervisor  of  music 
should  write  to  us  for  these  books. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  Market  St.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT, 
Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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The  Little  Bill  in  Arithmetic 
For  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
arithmetic,  there  is  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  so  satisfying  and  complete  as  the  little 
bill.  It  at  once  appeals  to  the  child's  un- 
derstanding and  his  sympathetic  interest. 
or  what  is  more  alluring  to  the  heart  of 
childhood  than  the  window  of  the  top  shop 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  pastry  cook!  The 
operations  of  buying  and  selling,  of  count- 
ing the  cost,  of  making  change,  of  finding 
or  dealing  with  the  price  of  one  article,  all 
are  involved  in  a  little  bill.  It  may  be  and 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  language  work 
especially  in  the  analysis  of  its  problems. 
The  more  we  train  children  to  think  in 
actual  language  and  less  in  "getting  the 
answer"  without  knowing  how  they  did  it 
the  better  it  will  be  for  their  further  prog- 
ress. The  bill  may  lie  made  an  exercise  in 
penmanship,  in  the  proper  use  of  capitals 
and  in  paying  attention  to  the  decimal  point. 
To  he  sure  in  business  life  the  bookkeeper 
has  properly  ruled  paper  upon  which  to 
make  out  his  bills.  The  vertical  ruled  lines 
take  the  place  of  the  decimal  point.  But 
the  decimal  point  is  always  in  his  thought  as 
marking  off  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths 
of  the  dollar:  and  therefore  as  a  founda- 
tion for  all  subsequent  work  based  upon  the 
principles  of  percentage,  the  little  bill  with 
it-  dollars  standing  for  whole  numbers  and 
its  cents  lor  decimal  fractions  is  a  most 
valuable  drill.  In  order  to  help  little  child- 
ren to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  pointing 
off.  1  have  perpetrated  the  following  jingle; 
call  it  doggerel  if  you  will,  but  it  puts  the 
idea  over — it  gets  results.  Besides  such 
jingles  prepare  the  child  to  recognize 
rhythm  and  to  read  rhyme.  It's  really  not 
so  had  when  von  are  used  to  it: 

The  Decimal  Point 
Never   forget  the  decimal  point. 

Dollars  to  left  and  cents"  to  right. 
The  dollar  sign  must  head  the  list. 

Nor  from  the  amount  may  it  be  missed. 
Never  forget  the  decimal  point. 

A  Rapid  Addition  Drill  Chart 

\uain  impress  a  roller  shade  into  service, 
and  from  a  large  figured  calendar  cut 
enough  numbers  to  arrange  a  chart  ten 
rows  across,  and  ten.  columns  up  and  down. 
This  will  give  one  hundred  numbers  in 
ranks  of  ten.  The  first  row  will  read  from 
1  to  10.  inclusive;  the  second  row,  from  11 
to  20,  inclusive,  and  so  on.  The  first  col- 
umn on  the  left  will  read  from  the  top 
down:  1.  11.  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71,  81,  91 ! 
In  other  words,  the  lines  from  left  to  right 
progress  by  simple  counting:  as  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  while  the  columns 
reading  from  the  top  down,  leap  from  one 
ten  to  another.  This  arrangement  is  im- 
portant ami  must  he  followed.  Any  calen- 
dar will  give  the  numbers,  single  or  double, 
from  tin-  beginning  through  31  :  but  For  the 
rest  of  the  numbers  through  100,  two 
figure  will  have  to  he  cu1  out  separately  and 
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assembled  as  needed.    This  chart  takes  time 
to  make,  but  it  is  worth  while. 

The  next  factor  in  the  drill  is  the  mov- 
able numbers.  Narrow  strips  of  wood, 
preferably  sides  of  narrow  cigar  boxes  with 
one  number  pasted  on  each  side,  form  a  set 
of  numbers  which  can  be  used  by  them- 
selves, as  "flash  cards,"  or  in  connection 
with  the  addition  chart. 

How  to  Use  the  Rapid  Addition  Chart 

This  is  the  way  to  use  the  chart:  Hang 
it  before  the  class  so  that  each  pupil  can 
see  it.  Have  a  child  stand  at  one  side  of 
the  chart,  and  hold  one  of  the  flash  boards 
in  his  right  hand.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  practice  exercise,  and  for  each  col- 
umn, the  number  board  must  be  held  un- 
der the  figure  in  the  top  row  or  line.  Sup- 
pose the  "flash"  number  is  8.  Place  the 
8  under  the  figure  5  in  the  top  row.  The 
recitation  begins:  '-'Eight  and  five  are  thir- 
teen." The  number  on  the  flash  card  is 
always  mentioned  first.  Then  in  the  same 
column,  the  flash  card  is  literally  flashed  up 
and  down,  care  being  taken  that  the  figure 
on  the  board  in  the  child's  hand  is  held 
vertically  under  the  unit  figure  of  whatever 
number  beneath  which  the  board  is  placed. 
For  instance,  the  flash  board  is  held  with 
the  figure  8  under  the  unit  figure  5  in  the 
number  25.  Instantly  the  sum  is  given  33. 
because  the  child  has  learned  that  8  and  5 
always  give  13  in  their  sum.  That  gives 
3  for  the  unit  with  one  ten  added  to  the 
2  tens,  and  33  is  the  answer  obtained  with- 
out adding  and  carrying  by  conscious  ef- 
fort. Only  the  sum  is  given,  except  as  has 
just  been  shown  in  the  exercises  with  the 
.  top  row.  The  operation  is  well  named 
"adding  without  counting." 

Flash  Card  Exercises 
A  most  satisfactory  way  of  interesting  a 
whole  class  in  rapid  addition  is  to  station 
two  quick-motioned  boys  before  the  class, 
each  holding  up  a  pack  of  these  flash  cards 
or  figue  boards.  At  the  same  moment  each 
boy  holds  his  pack  up  to  view.  The  class 
give  the  sum  of  the  figures  thus  presented. 
By  a  rapid  shifting  of  the  boards,  new 
combination  are  formed  without  delibera- 
tion, without  delay,  and  the  class  fairly  de- 
cours  them  in  its  eagerness  to  hear  itself 
speak.  More  boys  and  more  cards  may  be 
presented  as  desired.  And  as  before  the 
teacher  is  free  from  the  mechanical  part 
of  teaching,  and  is  at  liberty  to  direct  the 
work,  utilize  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and 
watch  the  class. 

The  English  of  Arithmetic 
One  word  more  about  the  English  of 
arithmetic.  So  many  times  have  I  dwelt 
ii] ion  their  importance  of  understanding  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  of  entering  into 
the  significance  of  the  construction  of  the 
sentence!'  Many  a  child  is  paralyzed  as  to 
effort  because  he  doesn't  know  what  the 
example  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  far 
a-  possible  the  language  of  arithmetic,  even 


to  the  repetition  of  the  multiplication  tables, 
should  conform  to  the  correct  usage  of 
everyday  speech.  For  instance,  the  mother 
of  a  family  is  going  to  make  some  dresses 
for  her  three  little  girls.  She  buys  a  paper 
pattern.  She  reads  the  directions.  She 
finds  that  one  dress  will  take  perhaps  five 
yards  of  material  of  narrow  width.  It  is 
her  intention  to  make  three  dresses.  She 
does  not  say  (who  ever  does  say?)  :  "I  must 
have  three  fives,  or  three  five  yards,"  as 
some  children  are  taught  to  multiply.  But 
she  says :  "I  must  have  three  times  as 
much.  I  need  three  times  as  much  as  five 
yards."  Flaven't  you  heard  it?  Of  course 
you  have. 

There's  where  the  little  bill  is  to  be 
helpful.  It  uses  the  expressions  of  every- 
day life.  There  is  no  need  to  amplify  the 
illustration.    You  have  the  idea. 

Ordinary  English  for  Division 
Then  again  as  to  division.  A  man  has 
five  sheep  folds  and  300  sheep.  How  many 
sheep  will  he  be  able  to  put  in  each  sheep 
fold,  placing  an  equal  number  in  each?. 
You  can  say:  "How  many  5s  in  300?"  or 
you  can  say :  "300  sheep  divided  into  five 
groups  will  give  how  many  sheep  in  each 
group?"  Which  do  you  prefer  for  logic 
and  correct  arithmetical  and  precise  Eng- 
lish statement. 

Do  you  prefer:  "How  many  fives  in  I 
300?"  (five  what?)  or  "300  sheep  divided  by 
5,  or  into  5  groups,  will  give  how  many 
sheep  in  each  group  ?"  What  do  you  pre- 
fer? How  would  you  word  it?  How  would 
you  analyze  such  an  example  before  the 
child  knows  about  fractions,  and  so  cannot 
say  "1-5  of  300  sheep?"  Just  think  about 
it. 

Additive  vs.  Subtractive  Subtracting 
A  boy  has  five  sticks  of  candy.  He  eats 
three.  What  about  the  rest?  Ask  him. 
Does  he  say :  "What  number  added  to  the 
three  I  ate  will  make  five?  Two  added 
to  three  will  make  five,  so  two  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  five  I  had  and  the 
three  I  ate."  Again  I  say,  ask  him  and  find 
i  nit.  No  matter  what  pedagogic  lingo  he 
may  have  been  mistaught  in  the  idea  of 
making  subtraction  easy.  "Just  so  that 
they  get  the  answer  no  matter  about  the 
reasoning."  No  matter,  I  say,  whatever  his 
fund  of  misinformation  may  be,  ten  to  one 
the  candy-eating  kid,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration,  will  re- 
ply: "I  ate  three  of  my  five  sticks  and  I 
have  two  left."  Alas  for  the  additive 
method  of  subtraction  !  It  utterly  fails  to 
give  the  idea  of  actual  subtraction,  of  tak- 
ing away,  of  diminishing  the  original  store 

WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 
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not  a  "Patent  Medicine"— but  used  in  successful 
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or  stock.  Talk  about  the  "difference,"  it  is 
a  mere  euphemism  to  disguise  an  •  un- 
pleasant fact.  Tell  the  truth  in  arithmetic, 
that  subtracting  is  not  adding  to,  but  tak- 
ing from,  that  it  means  a  loss,  a  diminution 
and  that  what  is  left  is  less  than  what  it 
was  at  first.  Stick  to  the  truth  in  arith- 
metic ! 

The   Art   of   Versification 

"The  Art  of  Versification,"  by  J.  Berg 
Esenwein,  author  of  "Writing  the  Short 
Story,"  "Studying  the  Short  Story,"  and  by 
Mary  Eleanor  Roberts,  author  of  "Cloth  of 
Frieze,"  is  another  of  the  Writer's  Refer- 
ence Library,  edited  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
and  published  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

This  book  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  teacher  of  English.  It  does  not  aim 
to  create  poets,  but  it  does  seek  to  furnish 
those  who  have  poetic  inspiration  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  master  the  forms  of 
expression.  Harmonious  rhythm,  an  easy 
style,  correct  metrical  form  and  a  wide 
variety  of  stanzas  are  shown  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  diligent  in  the  study  of 
poetic  expression.  Now,  all  study  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  two  intents  or  pur- 
poses, to  understand  and  to  do;  or  to  un- 
derstand and  to  enjoy  what  others  have 
done.  The  earnest  student  and  gifted 
genius  may  follow  his  aim  so  closely,  that 
both  purposes  may  be  his  reward.  But 
aside  from  the  joy  that  it  is  to  his  own 
soul  to  be  a  creator,  of  what  use  is  the 
creative  faculty  and  its  fruits  if  there  be 
none  to  understand  and  to  appreciate?  In 
the  art  of  poetry  this  is  most  certainly 
true,  and  the  development  of  the  literary 
genius  of  a  country  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  intelligent  appreciation 
and  understanding  support  that  greets  the 
literary  genius  in  the  expression  of  his  art. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  our  youth 
should  be  taught  what  is  poetry  as  to  its 
mere  mechanics  of  verse;  what  constitutes 
true  poetty  as  to  its  message  and  spirit; 
and  how  to  cultivate  the  poetic  thought  and 
feeling  within  its  own  breast;  and  not  die 
a  mute  inglorious  Milton  but  live  a  man, 
the  chords  of  whose  inner  nature  throb 
and  thrill  to  the  sweep  of  the  master  hand. 
To  such  end  is  "The  Art  of  Versification" 
a  factor  in  mental  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. 

^eachers  will  appreciate  the  simple  and 
progressive  arrangement  of  the  book,  with 
the  abundant  questions  and,-  exercises  at 
the  close  of  several  chapters. 

Quoting:  some  of  the  attempts  to  define 
poetry  will  perhaps  be  the  best  way  to  show 
the  excellence  of  the  book,  and  the  help  it 
will  be  to  the  closet  student  who  cannot 
take  his  difficulties  to  a  class  teacher,  be- 
cause he   is  studying  alone. 

Definitions  of  Poetry 
"Poetry  is  the  rhythmical  expression  of 
emotional  thought,  interpreting  life  in 
language,  lofty,  beautiful,  and  imaginative, 
and  uttered  for  both  delight  and  instruc- 
tion." 

"Though   is  the  basis  of  all  literary  ex- 


pression, but  in  its  deepest  sense  it  must 
characterize   poetry." 

"Great  poems  possess  thought-perman- 
ence and  thought-universality." 

"Emotion  is  an  essential  to  true  poetry. 
No  literary  expression  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  called  poetry  that  is  not  in  a  certain 
deep  sense  emotional." 

"Thought  and  feeling  re-thought  and  re- 
felt  give  rise  to  a  surge  of  poetic  feeling 
which  overflows  in  poetry  and  that  in  turn 
mingles  with  the  floods  of  feeling  in  him 
to  whom  the  poem  comes." 

"To  feel  rightly  and  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely is  given  only  to  genuine  souls." 

"Interpretation  is  the  poet's  peculiar  gift. 
To  interpret  is  to  stand  between,  and  make 
the  utterance  of  one  clear  to  the  hearing  of 
another." 

"The  poet's  imitative  imagery,  untram- 
meled  by  laws  and  statute  sees  visions 
and  dreams  dreams  which  are  more  just 
than   justice  and  more  true  than   science." 

"Go  to  your  favorite  poet  and  you  will 
find  that  he  is  speaking  to  you,  singing 
to  you — even  uttering  for  you  your  inner- 
most self." 

"Poetry  is  'vocal.'  Human  speech  is  its 
natural  exponent,  words  form  its  muse,  the 
music  of  human  speech.  What  is  thought 
and  felt  and  imaged  must  be  translated  into 
language." 

"Rhythm  is  the  sign  manual  of  poetry's 
outward  form,  a  certain  uniform  and  har- 
monious recurrence  of  sound,  'elegant  dec- 
orated language'  in  meter,  the  harmonious, 
vibrating  sequence  of  beautiful  sounds." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  epigrammatic 
sentences  in  the  first  ten  pages.  "The  Art 
of  Versification"  is  a  treasure  mine  as  well 
as  a  tool  chest.    Could  more  be  said  ? 

Minimum  Essentials  of  Geography 

Those  who  have  used  the  Thompson 
Minimum  Essentials  in  their  classes  and 
have  proven  their  unparalleled  efficiency 
as  factors  in  the  gentle  art  of  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  the  geography  additions  now 
being  made  to  the  series.  Teachers  of 
geography  long  have  felt  that  a  quicker 
and  more  effective  method  for  clinching  the 
main  facts  in  geography  could  be  used  to 
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By  ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG  and 
WALTER  TAYLOR  FIELD 

The  ideals,  ideas,  and  achievements 
of  Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young 
need  no  comment.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  them  reflected  in  the  import- 
ant  subject  of  children's  reading. 

Walter  Taylor  Field  has  long  been 
recognized  by  librarians  and  teachers 
as  a  leading  authority  on  children's 
reading,  and  an  author  of  established 
reputation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  acme  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  attained  in  this  series 
of  readers.  They  will  be  found  to 
possess  unusual  strength  at  the  point 
where  so  many  series  fail :  in  the 
transition  from  primary  to  advanced 
grades.  These  most  important  books 
— the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers — are 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Other 
numbers  will  follow. 
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advantage.  In  these  sheets  of  Thompson's 
Minimum  Essentials  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  geography  the  pupils  are  provided 
with  a  sheet  of  facts,  questions  and  map 
hints,  which  are  faced  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  paper  as  the  sheet  is  opened  out 
with  the  best  and  clearest  map  of  the 
grand  division  to  be  studied,  the  best  and 
clearest  map,  be  it  said,  that  has  met  the 
eye  of  our  pupils  in  many  a  day.  For  while 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  present  text 
book  on  geography  may  be  ideal  for  a 
book  to  stand"  on  a  library  shelf,  that's  about 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  As  a  field 
fur  map  study  it  is  a  failure  from  its  fine- 
ness, or  to  be  more  exact,  from  the  pin 
point,  not  pin  head  even,  but  pin  point 
size  of  many  of  the  places.  The  child  who 
hardly  knows  what  he  is  looking  for  has  a 
hard  time  to  find  it,  while  even  the  edu- 
cated eye  of  the  teacher  is  not  much  more 
successful  at  times. 

The  maps  of  the;  Minimum  Essentials 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  introduction  and 
intelligent  use  will  be  a  great  help  to  any 
class  of  pupils,  be  their  mental  capacity 
what  it  may. 

Speed   Not  Primarily   Important 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  insisting  upon 
the  speed  feature  of  the  work,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  children  can  cover  the  work 
on  a  sheet  of  the  Minimum  Essentials,  the 
greater  good  of  going  slowly  but  surely  is 
obscured.  As  long  as  our  classes  are  com- 
posed of  the  quick  of  intellect  and  the 
slow  of  comprehension,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  chief  and  crowning  glory  of  Thomp- 
son's system  of  placing  the  necessary 
things,  the  prime  essentials  of  each  and 
every  study  before  the  mind  of  the  student 
in  such  a  way,  be  that  mind  quick  or  slow 
in  its  reaction,  the  crowning  glory,  I  say, 
should  be  that  the  facts  are  fixed  by  care- 
ful  and   deliberate   consideration.     The   at- 


tempt for  quick  results  told  in  minutes  may 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this  efficient 
system.  .   . 

'  Have  you  seen  the  Thompson  Minimum 
Essentials?  If  not  send  to  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, Market  street,  San  Francisco,  for 
sample  sheets.  Then  induce  your  boards 
of  education  and  your  country  trustees  to 
equip  your  school  with  them  as  a  part  of 
their  purchase  of  paper.  They  rightly 
come  under  the  head  of  supplies.  If  you 
cannot  get  them  into  your  school  through 
that  channel,  buy  some  yourself.  You  will 
be  glad  every  time  you  teach  that  particular 
subject,  be  it  arithmetic,  language,  spelling, 
pronunciation,  punctuation  or  geography. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs  Says 
"There  are  other  issues  in  life  besides 
the  multiplication  table,  the  agreement  of 
verbs  with  their  subjects,  the  height  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  the  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River !  We  want  our  children  to  know 
the  never-failing  joys  of  reading;  the  de- 
lights of  music  and  harmony,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  moving  in  tune  and  rhythm.    There 

are kinds  of  knowledge,  gracious, 

softening,  refining,  elevating,  stimulating, 
that  add  greatly  to  the  charm  and  zest  of 
life.  Among  these  are  good  manners, 
gentle  speech,  a  smiling  face,  ready  accep- 
tance of  the  desires  of  the  majority,  con- 
sideration for  older  people,  kindness  for 
younger  ones,  joy  in  a  bodily  activity  from 
which  all  that  is  boisterous,  noisy,  uncouth 
or  clumsy  has  been  banished  by  music, 
pleasure  in  fellowship  and  co-operation, 
glad  acceptance  of  the  superior  gifts  of 
others  when  put  into  the  common  stock — 
it  is  these  traits  of  character  which  make 
people  pleasant  to  live  with  in  family,  vil- 
lage, towai  or  city ;  which  make  them  useful 
in  any  sphere  to  which  they  are  destined." 
•  Don't  you  think  that  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  is  about  right?  And  she  once 
taught  school  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  hereby  invites  authors  or 
publishers  to  submit  sealed  proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  or  distribute  in  California  the  following  text-books : 

(1)  A  writing  system  for  the  elementary  schools,  particularly  for  the 
grades  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  inclusive; 

(2)  Music  books  for  the  elementary  schools,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
volumes ; 

(3)  Reading  books  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Bids 
may  be  submitted  for  the  complete  series  or  for  any  part  thereof. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  his  office  in  the  State  Capitol  Building,  Sacramento, 
on  or  before  March  1,  1915. 
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State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


PRESIDENT 

MRS.     M.    M.     FITZGERALD. 

405    Fillmore    St.,    San    Francisco. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

MINERVA  U.   HOWELL, 

Stockton. 

SECRETARY 

ALICE    ROSE    POWER, 

324    Phelan    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

TREASURER 

ZANNETTE   W.   POTTER, 

1415    Grove   St.,   Oakland. 

At  the  Hotel  Oakland,  Saturday,  October 
24th,  the  Annual  School  Women's  Day  and 
Luncheon  was  most  auspiciously  begun  by 
greetings  from  County  Superintendent 
Frick  and  Miss  Frances  Murray,  president 
of  the  Oakland  School  Women's  Club,  and 
the  following  letter  from  City  Superintend- 
ent Barker: 
"Madam  President  and  Fellow  Teachers: 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  present  at  your  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday to  extend  the  greetings  of  the  Oak- 
land School  Department,  and  to  present  my 
congratulations  that  the  women  teachers  of 
California  have  perfected  an  organization 
which  represents  the  sentiments  and  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  co-operation  of  a  body  of  women  as 
progressive  as  this  federation  has  shown 
itself  is  of  inestimable  value  to  school  au- 
thorities in  their  efforts  to  place  the  pub- 
lic schools  more  nearly  en  rapport  with  the 
needs  of  modern  life ;  it  may  be  that  in  the 
future  the  natural  conservatism  of  women 
will  be  needed  even  more  to  prevent  changes 
too  rapid  for  perfect  assimilation. 

"I  trust  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
may  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
that  Oakland  may  offer  so  many  attractions 
as  to  invite  the  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Club  to  become  our  fre- 
quent visitors." 

The  following  brilliant  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee  and  car- 
ried out  in  detail  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  chairman  of  the  day : 

9:30   to    10 — Committee    Meetings 
10  to  12 — General  Session 

Opening  remarks,  Mrs.  Mary  M-.  Fitz-Ger- 
ald,  president  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs. 

Piano  solo,  Miss  Mary  McDermott,  Ala- 
meda :  (a)  A  La  Caprisieuse,  Edward 
Schuett;  (b)  Romanza,  Schumann. 
Welcome  to  Our  City,  Miss  Frances  Mur- 
ray, president  Oakland  School  Women's 
Club. 

What  Lack  We  Yet?  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Har- 
ford, Oakland. 

Music  in  the  Public  School,  Mrs.  Agnes 
F.  Ray,  State  Board  of  Education. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools, 
Miss  Agnes  Howe,  State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose. 

Vocal  Duet,  Miss  Blanche  Kummer  and 
Miss  Laura  Lloyd,  Oakland:  Spring's  Greet- 
ing, Hildock. 

Social  Values  in  Education,  Miss  Blanche 
F.  Morse,  Berkeley. 

Vocational  Guidance,  Miss  Ednah  A. 
Rich,  president  State  Normal  School,  Santa 
Barbara. 


EXECUTIVE    BOARD 
RUTH    McCLEERY, 

Sacramento. 

FLORENCE    STAHL, 

San    Jose. 

MRS.    CLARA    M.    PARTRIDGE, 

Berkeley. 

ANNIE   M.   KEEFE, 

Oakland. 

AGNES  HOWE, 

San  Jose. 

Piano  solos,  Miss  May  Fitz-Gerald.  San 
Francisco :  (a)  Prelude  from  Holberg  Suite, 
Grieg;   (b)   Nocturne  in  F  Minor,  Chopin. 

What  Teachers  Can  Do  to  Help  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Movement,  Dr.  Anne  M. 
Nicholson,  chairman  Travelers'  Aid  Com- 
mittee, State  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs. 

School  Women  and  the  Exposition,  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  president  Women's 
Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
12  to  2^Luncheon.    Responses  to  Toasts 

The  State  Federation,  Miss  Agnes  Howe, 
founder  of  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Club. 

School  Women  at  St.  Paul,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth M'.  Sherman,  principal  Dewey  Gram- 
mar School,  Oakland. 

School  Women  in  the  Council,  Miss 
G.  Regan,  Playground  Commissioner  and 
Member  of  Board  of  Education,  San  Fran- 
cisco, i 

Improved  Boards  of  Education,  Miss 
Annie  F.  Brown,  Member  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Oakland. 

School   Women   in  the     CouncilV,   Miss 
Annie  M.  Keefe,  Member  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, California  Teachers'  Association. 
2  to  3:30 — General  Session 

Piano  solos,  Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  Free- 
man:  (a)  Liebestraum,  Number  One,  Liszt; 
(b)   La  Campanella,  Paganini-Liszt. 

Status  of  Women  in  the  C. 'T.  A.,  Miss 
Minnie  Coulter,  president  Bay  Section,  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association. 

What  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment Offers  for  the  Exposition  Year,  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Jones,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  San  Francisco. 

The  New  Attitude  Toward  Education, 
Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Education. 

Women's  Chorus,  Oakland  School  De- 
partment: (a)  April,  Rontgen;  (b)  The 
Sleep  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  Gevaert. 

Reports  of  Committee. 
3:30  to  5 — Oakland  School  Women's 
Hospitality 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Local  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Miss  Potter,  Miss  Poore 
and  Miss  Murray,  for  the  excellent  accom- 
modations and  beautiful  setting  for  pro- 
gram and  luncheon.  A  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Hannah  C.  Stewart  decor- 
ated the  ball  room  for  the  general  sessions 
and  the  banquet  room  for  the  luncheon. 
Towering  palms,  glowing  autumn  leaves, 
feathery  ferns  and  giant  glories  of  gold  and 
copper  colored  chrysanthemums  paid  tribute 
to  the  delightful  Portola  weather  and  our 
wonderful    California    climate. 

Visiting  teachers  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  wonderful  panorama  of 


bay  and  shore  from  the  top  of  the  new  City 
Hall  and  an  hour's  automobile  trip  through 
Oakland  and  its  environs. 

Miss  Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  chairman  of 
the  School  Survey  for  the  Exposition,  re- 
ported progress. 

Miss  Agnes  Flowe,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision,  reported  necessary 
changes  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Partridge,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the 
following  resolutions,  each  of  which  was 
adopted  as  read : 

1.  Whereas,  The  whole  child  is  not  only 
a  physical  animal  with  ability  to  toil  and 
an  intellect  to  guide  the  toil,  but  also  is  a 
spiritual  being-, 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs  advocates  system- 
atic ethical  and  moral  training  in  the  public 
school. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Federation  pledge 
its  support  to  the  cause  of  social  betterment 
in  all  its  phases,  particularly  for  more  and 
better  playgrounds  and  open-air  schools. 

3.  Whereas,  The  fundamental  thing  in 
teaching  children  is  experience  and  not  the 
place  where  that  experience  is  obtained, 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  efforts  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  rules  adverse  to  the 
recognition  of  service  in  other  places. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  shall  stand 
stanchly  for  the  principle  of  "equal  pay  for 
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Hotel 
Beresford 

(European  Plan) 

635  Sutter  St.  Phone  Franklin  8800 


You  will  be  pleased 

with  the  service,  its  furnishings  and 
its  nearness  to  the  shopping  and 
business  districts. 

The  Breakfast  Tray  Service 

is  a  feature  that  appeals  to  everyone. 

Rates,  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day;  reduced 
rates  by  the  week  or  month. 

From  the  Ferry  take  Sutter  Street 
cars,  getting  off  at  Mason  Street. 

From  Third  and  Townsend,  take 
Kearny  Street  cars,  transferring  tc  the 
Sutter  Street  cars. 
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equal  work"  and  that  we  shall  actively  in- 
terest ourselves  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  concerning  equal  salaries  as  now  exist. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  petition  the 
Council  of  Education  to  instruct  its  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  take  steps  for  amend- 
ing the  law  governing  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries changing  the  day  of  payment  to  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  month  instead  of 
the  first  Monday  as  it  is  now,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Federation  immediately  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  and  co-operate 
with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  standardization  of 
janitor's  and  janitorial  service  be  one  of  the 
serious  tasks' that  the  Federation  sets  for 
the  coining  year. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  Federation  urge 
that  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature 
the  achievements  of  peace  shall  be  empha- 
sized rather  than  the  glories  of  war,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  this' end  the  courses 
of  Study  be  revised,  eliminating  much  of  the 
literature  that  tends  to  keep  alive  the  war 
spirit. 

S.  Resolved,  That  this  Federation  pledges 
to  the  State  of  California  its  hearty  support 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  particu- 
larly in  its  educational  department. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Federation  pledge 
its  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  Federation  en- 
dorses amendment  number  eleven,  provid- 
ing for  a  bond  issue  for  the  University  of 
California,  and  gives  its  pledge  to  support 
this  amendment. 

11.  Resolved.  That  in  accordance  with 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Barr  in  assigning  a  day, 
and  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Barker  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  our  desire  to  help 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs  holds  a  reception  in 
the  California  Host  Building  during  the  N. 
E.  A.  week  of  1915,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  invite  and 
urge  all  other  school  women's  organizations 
of  the  state  to  share  with  the  Federation 
the  pleasure  of  being  hostesses  at  that  time. 

12.  Whereas,  On  the  third  day  of  July 
Miss  Minnie  A.  Barkley  of  Sacramento,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Hoard  of  the  Fed- 
eration passed  away,  and 

Whereas,  Miss  Barkley  was  a  noble 
woman,  who  worked  earnestly  for  the  good 
i if  mankind,  and 

Whereas,  She  was  especially  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  School 
Women's  Clubs,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  make  rec- 


ord of  Miss  Barkley's  services  and  expresses 
its  sorrow  that  she  is  no  longer  with  us, 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  appreciation  of  Miss 
Barkley  be  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Sacramento  School  Women's 
Club. 

13.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Weaver  Kincaid,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Yerba  Buena  and  the  Kate  Kennedy 
School  Women's  Clubs,  we  recognize  the 
loss  of  a  most  faithful  worker  in  the  cause 
of  education  one  whose  ideals  were  of  the 
highest  and  one  who  spared  no  self-sacrifice 
in  carrying  out  those  ideals. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  state  of  California 
have  lost  a  most  zealous  official  who  worked 
unselfishly,  untiringly  and  intelligently  tor 
the  good  of  the  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  en- 
grossed in  the  minutes  of  the  State"  Federa- 
tion of  School  Women's  Clubs. 

14.  Resolved,  That  this  Federation  pay 
tribute  by  these  words  to  all  of  the  many 
school  women  and  school  men  who  have 
finished  their  course  and  entered  into  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  have  done 
well. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  Federation  send 
friendly  greetings  to  Miss  Effie  B.  McFad- 
den,  the  only  Past  President  who  could  not 
be  present  today. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Federation  be  hereby  extended  to  the 
Oakland  School  Women's  Club  for  its  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  cordial  support  of 
Federation  Day. 

17.  Resolved,  That  the  Federation  ex- 
press -its  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
Oakland  and  to  those  friends  who  have  pro- 
vided for  the  automobile  trip  of  the  after- 

'noon. 

18.  Resolved,  That  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  program  be  thanked  for 
their  helpful  words  and  pleasant  music. 

19.  Resolved,  That  our  appreciation  be 
expressed  to  the  press  in  general  and  to  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education  in  particular 
for  courtesies  extended. 


Dr.  Esenwcin 


Short-Story    Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history, 
form,  structure,  and  writing  of  the 
Short-Story,  taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg 
Esenwein,  Editor  Lippincott's  Mag- 
azine. Over  one  hundred  Home  Study 
Courses  under  Professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 
250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Springfield,    Mass. 


month  and  is  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  officers  and  the  whole  member- 
ship. At  these  monthly  meetings  any  im- 
portant question  that  the  club  intends  to 
work  out  is  freely  discussed  and  if  desirable, 
a  line  of  action  is  recommended  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  Flere  all  notices  meant 
for  the  members  are  given  out  and  then  com- 
municated to  the  different  schools.  The 
democratic  character  of  this  committee  is 
worthy  of  notice,  its  members  being  elected 
by  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools.  It 
is  proving  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  keep- 
ing the  different  schools  in  touch  with  the 
affairs  of  the  club. 

Among  the  Standing  Committees  are  the 
Conference  Committee,  whose  work  is  to 
present  recommendations  from  the  club  to 
the  superintendent  or  Board  of  Education ; 
the  Co-operation  Committee,  which  aims  to 
develop  mutual  interests  between  other 
clubs  and  this  one ;  the  Music  Committee, 
whose  work  is  that  usually  belonging  to 
such  a  committee;  the  Young  Peoples'  Con- 
cert Committee,  which  has  provided  the 
children  of  the  city  with  high  class  concerts 
at  a  low  price ;  the  Reception  Committee, 
the  Visiting  Committee,  which  is  composed 


THE    SCHOOL    WOMEN'S    CLUB    OF 
OAKLAND 

A  small  band  of  school  women  met  regu- 
larly in  the  Oakland  Technical  School  to 
discuss  educational  and  civic  questions.  As 
these  meetings  became  very  popular  it  was 
suggested  that  we  send  an  invitation  to  the 
women  teachers  of  Oakland  to  join  us  in 
a  School  Women's  Club.  This  invitation 
was  met  with  a  hearty  response  and  the  club 
was  organized  December  14,  1912. 

The  constitution  provides  for  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  a  Membership  Committee 
and  Standing  and  Special  Committees. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
elected  at  the  general  election,  two  of  its 
members  retiring  annually.  The  Represen- 
tative Committee  is  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  schools,  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  school  belonging  to 
the    club.      This    committee    meets   once    a 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled    by    ALICE    ROSE    POWER 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1     $  .10 

Part    2     10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 

Cloth    1.00 

Dr.  Cubberly  of  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  says:  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  for  memorizing  should  prove  useful  not  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  Bas- 
sett  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Power  collection  as  one  of  the  best  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
Course  of   Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763    MISSION    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note. — The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  Boards  of  Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 
preference  to  books  compiled  within  and  printed  and 
published  in  California.  The  law  applies  to  the  above 
book.  Boards  of  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  books  have  merit. 
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of  one  teacher  allotted  to  different  sections 
of  the  city,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit,  any 
teacher  who  is  out  on  account  of  illness; 
the  Primary  Investigation  Committee,  which 
has  developed  a  plan  to  reduce  the  size  of 
classes;  the  Traveler's  Aid  Committee, 
which  is  developing  an  interest  among  the 
teachers  in  the  work  of  the  exposition  for 
the  protection  of  visitors  to  the  fair;  the 
Lecture  Bureau,  whose  work  is  to  secure 
lecturers  of  national  reputation  to  appear 
before  the  people  of  Oakland ;  the  Loan 
Fund  Committee,  which  has  established  a 
fund  to  be  loaned  to  teachers  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  a  Civics  Committee,  which 
has  arranged  meetings  at  which  the  teachers 
are  addressed  by  candidates  for  various  of- 
fices and  is  also  making  a  study  of  the 
amendments  and  the  referendum  measures 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  voters  of 
the  state  at  the  next  election. 

The  work  done  by  these  various  com- 
mittees will  appear  in  the  Year  Book,  which 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  club,  to  occur  No- 
vember 4.  An  analysis  of  these  reports  will 
indicate  what  has  been  done  to  realize  the 
objects  which  the  members  have  placed 
before  themselves  in  the  Constitution, 
namely:  "To  act  as  a  medium  for  investiga- 
tion, discussion  of,  or  action  upon,  that 
which  tends  towards  the  betterment  of  civic, 
social  and  educational  questions." 

The  club  is  about  to  realize  one  of  its 
dreams,  for  assurance  has  been  given  that 
before  the   middle  of  the   month  the   club 


will  be  in  possession  of  an  office  in  the  new 
city  hall,  which  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  club.  The  need  for  such  a  room  has 
been  very  insistent  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  pleasant  quarters  will  be  a  factor 
resulting  in  very  much  better  work  on  the 
part  of  the  club. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  club  to  be 
of  service  to  the  teachers  is  represented  by 
our  Board  of  Education.  Member  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  club  in- 
formed as  to  action  taken  by  the  board  on 
any  question  of  vital  interest  to  us.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  among 
the  teachers  who  have  been  consulted  that 
this  officer  will  prove  of  a  great  deal  of  ser- 
vice to  the  members  of  the  club. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  club 
may  be  mentioned  the  securing  of  half-day 
pay  for  teachers  in  case  of  illness,  the  fa- 
vorable action  of  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  plan  of  the  Investigating  Committee 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Loan  Fund. 
A  word  of  explanation  regarding  the  plan 
of  the  Investigation  Committee  ma}'  be  of 
interest. 

The  plan  is  to  secure  a  certified  teacher 
who  has  training'  in  playground  work.  She 
is  to  take  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  from 
each  of  first  three  grades  and  while  the 
other  group  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regular 
teacher,  she  instructs  this  larger  group  of 
forty  or  fifty  in  such  subjects  as  manual 
training,  games,  folk  dancing,  nature  study 
or  story-telling".  This  plan  has  been  in 
operation  in  one  of  the  smaller  schools  and 


has  been  found  exceedingly  successful.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  passed  favorably 
on  the  project  and  is  to  install' the  same  in 
three  of  the  more  crowded  schools  of  the 
city  in  the  near  future. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  that  has  come  to  the  officers  of 
the  Oakland  Club  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Teachers'  Club  through  its  Year  Book  and 
bulletins. 

FRANCES  MURRAY, 
President,  Oakland  School 
Women's  Club. 


Miss    Claribel    Kirby 
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Editoral 

Give  the  Devil  His  Due 

The  election  is  over.  The  majority  is 
triumphant.  Hiram  Johnson  is  Governor 
[or  Four  years  mure.  However,  the  tremen- 
dous majority  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  have 
not  been  given  adequate  financial  aid.  In 
I'll  the  State  gave  to  the' schools  $5,290,- 
044. So.  In  1913  the  schools  received  only 
$5,11  5,2<  8.50,  although  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance had  greatly  increased.  The  cam- 
paign is  over,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
burden  of  taxes  are  heavier  on  the  people 
than  ever  before.  The  salaries  of  commis- 
sioners  and  public  officials  have  been  in- 
creased, new  offices  have  been  created.  The 
people  certainly  should  be  given  more  ef- 
ficient service.  The  great  revenues  of  the 
State  should  be  distributed  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical manner.  The  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion 1  if  the  State.  The  minority  insisted  in 
the  last  campaign  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration had  been  extravagant;  that  it 
encouraged  laws  that  both  regulated  and  at 
the  same  time  destroyed  business.  Of 
course,  we  will  admit  that  Mr.  Neylan,  Mr. 
Deitrick  and  others  are  efficient  in  their  re- 
spective positions.  This,  however,  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  public  officials  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  not 
do  aggressive  campaign  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernor who  appointed  them. 

1  >■ .  in  <i  think  fi  >r  a  moment  that  we  belong 
to  the  Sunday  school  class  of  politicians. 
We  always  admired  the  efficiency  of  the 
great  Tammany  machine.  It  was  honest, 
in  that  it  never  claimed  to  be  working  in 
the  interests  o\  the  public  service.  When- 
ever  the  adherents  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  cease  to  say.  "1  am  holier  than 
thou"  we  will  at  least  respect  their  efficiency 
as  political  manipulators  who  on  rare  oc- 
casions do  some  good  for  the  betterment  of 
the  State. 


the  office  is  nun-partisan,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  State-wide  campaign. 
Mr.  Hyatt  depended  for  his  vote  almost 
entirely  on  his  record  with  the  exception  of 
a  post-card  reminder  to  his  friends,  and  to 
friends  of  his  friends.  The  large  vote,  how- 
ever, that  he  received  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hyatt's  publicity  has  been  of  the  right 
sort.  It  has  always  been  along  educational, 
not  political  lines. 

Dr.  Alexander  B.  Coffey  Dead 

Alex  B.  Coffey,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Sutter  county,  1890-1895,  died  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  two  weeks  ago.  Prof.  Coffey 
was  known  in  California  as  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  institute  lecturer  and  editor 
of  the  Official  Journal  in  1897-98.  After  he 
was  forty  years  of  age  he  graduated  from 
Stanford  University,  and  still  later  took  a 
post-graduate  course  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  held  the  position  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  in  William  and 
Mary  College,  Va.,  and.  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana  at  Baton 
Rouge.  Prof.  Coffey  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  inspirational  work  among  the 
grade  teachers.  His  genial  nature,  kindly 
humor  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 


of  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers 
is  known  and  appreciated.  He  loved  Cali- 
fornia and  it  was  always  his  aim  to  have  one 
of  our  State  institutions  call  him  back,  but 
his  work  was  too  sympathetic  and  his 
geniality  too  sunny  to  meet  the  artificial 
demands  of  conditions  in  California.  Dr. 
Coffey  never  married,  always  an  invalid — 
yet  ever  in  the  harness — his  splendid  life 
of  service  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers. 

Plain  Hell 

The  war  in  Europe  is  plain  Hell.  Detail 
is  unnecessary.  Description  of  battles;  the 
destruction  of  property ;  the  cease  of  cul- 
ture ;  the  reports  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
are  all  insignificant  compared  to  the  fact 
that  the  big  intelligence  of  Christian  civili- 
zation has  run  amuck.    It  is  just  plain  Hell. 

%:        %        % 

A  State  Teachers  Bureau 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  is 
behind  a  movement  to  establish  a  bureau 
to  furnish  employment  for  teachers.  The 
drift  towards  the  State  not  only  regulating 
but  destroying  private  enterprise  of  semi- 
public  character  is  unmistakable.  The 
teachers'  agencies  in  California  have  done 
a  great  work  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  is  true  they  have  charged  for  it.     It  is 


The  Election  of  Supt.  Hyatt 

Edward  Hyatt  in  his  re-election  to  a 
third  term  has  Surpassed  all  records.  He 
is  the  first  man  in  the  history  of  the  State 
to  be  elected  to  this  office  for  a  third  term. 
Mr.  Hyatt's  majority  will  probably  be 
greater  than  that  of  Governor  Johnson's. 
This  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


Lucy  Ware  Williams  Leete,  October 
22,  1914,  in  San  Francisco,  aged  39 
years. 

Behind  this  brief  announcement 
which  appeared  in  northern  news- 
papers lies  the  story  of  a  heroic  na- 
ture. It  is  the  story  of  an  orphan  girl 
reared  in  a  strange  land,  forcing  her 
way  by  sheer  pluck  to  the  foremost 
ranks  of  affairs  educational,  forcing 
recognition  from  foreign  institutions, 
and  then — passing  away  from  life  while 
her  womanhood  was  giving  its  best 
promise. 

Few  careers  move  with  such  "suc- 
cessful rapidity"  as  that  of  Mrs.  Leete. 
Kentucky  was  her  native  state  but  in 
1884,  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age, 
her  mother  died,  leaving  her  and  her 
brother,  Stuart  Wililams,  in  the  care 
of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Boyd's  home  was  in  National 
City,  Southern  California.  The  be- 
reaved little  girl,  responding  to  the  love 
that  she  found  in  her  new  home,  ap- 
plied herself  with  great  diligence  to 
her  studies  in  the  grammar  school  at 
National.  Followed,  a  high  school 
course,  also  at  National,  and  then  the 
ambitious  young  girl  won  a  Hearst 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, through  the  efforts  of  Superin- 
tendent Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  National  schools  at  that 
time. 

Miss  Williams  was  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1897  with  the  title  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Then,  to  the 
delight  of  her  friends,  she  won  a  schol- 
arship in  Sorbonne  University,  Paris. 
In  August,  1901,  the  San  Francisco 
press  published  the  following  signifi- 
cant item : 


"A  girl,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  taken  first  honors  in 
this  year's  examination  at  Sorbonne, 
the  great  center  of  learning  in  France. 
She  is  probably  the  first  of  her  sex  to 
hold  that  distinction  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  university  during  mediaeval 
days.  It  is  not  common  for  a  woman 
to  enter  Sorbonne,  but  for  one  to  carry 
off  first  honors  over  the  world's  stud- 
ents, is  something  remarkable,  indeed, 
and  something  of  which  womankind 
may  well  be  proud.  Miss  Williams 
came  from  National  City.  While  here 
at  university  her  bright  and  cheerful 
disposition  brought  many  more  friends 
into  her  life  than  is  usually  allotted  the 
close  student  and  deep  thinker.  She 
was  a  general  favorite  at  college." 

After  her  graduation  from  the  Sor- 
bonne, Miss  Williams  traveled  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  England,  obtaining  by 
her  studies  and  travels  a  wider  knowl- 
edge and  higher  scholastic  standing 
than  any  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  Then 
she  returned  to  California  and  taught 
school  both  in  the  halls  of  her  alma 
mater  and  at  Mills  College.  Her  de- 
partment was  French  language  and 
literature. 

In  July,  1903,  Miss  Williams  gave 
her  hand  and  heart  to  Harley  M.  Leete 
of  Berkeley,  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  of  C.  To  them  were  born  two  sons, 
Stuart  and  Gerdon;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  husband,  survive  her. 
Even  as  a  mother  Mrs.  Leete  continued 
her  pedagogical  practice  and,  human- 
ly speaking,  the  pity  of  it  is  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see  the  golden 
grain  of  her  own  sowing. 
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also  true  that  the  State  will  have  to  charge 
the  taxpayers  for  any  service  they  may  ren- 
der teachers.  We  would  regret  to  see  the 
efficiency  of  our  teachers'  agencies  destroy- 
ed, at  least  until  a  state  of  ideal  socialism 
has  been  reached  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

*  *     * 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Politics 

The  schoolmaster  is  a  success  in  politics. 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  the  rural  school 
teacher  along  the  Blue  Juniata  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  the  Governor  of  the  great  Key- 
stone State ;  Frank  B.  Willis,  the  teacher, 
Governor  of  Ohio ;  Ferris,  Governor  of 
Michigan.  We  are  honest  in  our  belief 
that  one  of  a  half  dozen  of  our  brainy  school 
men  who  are  alert  to  public  questions  like 
Barrows  of  Berkeley  or  Keppel  of  Los  An- 
geles would  succeed  in  California  for  the 
Governorship  or  U.  S.  Senate. 

*  *     * 

Human  Service  in  1915  Exposition- 
Grant  Wallace  in  writing  of  the  exposi- 
tion  comments   upon     the     human   service 
side  as  follows : 

The  great  importance  which  attaches  to 
the  educational  force  known  as  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition,  now 
95  per  cent  completed,  which  will  open  in 
San  Francisco  on  February  20,  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  its  great  size  and  comprehen- 
siveness, its  unexampled  beauty  or  cost,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  exposition  of  contem- 
porary things  or  the  first  to  commemorate 
a  great  contemporaneous  event— the  achieve- 
ment of  a  trained  army  in  peace,  nor  even 
in  that  it  will  be  the  world's  sample-room 
and  congress  for  arranging  the  details  for 
the  imminent  shifting  of  the  balance  of 
trade  to  the  western  half  of  the  globe  and 
for  the  developing  and  peopling  of  a  new 
commercial  world.  With  its  eleven  vast 
exhibit  palaces  now  completed  and  all  of 
the  exhibit  space  greatly  over-subscribed, 
with  60,000  modern  exhibits  accepted ;  with 
forty-three  states  and  foreign  governments 
officially  committed  to  participation,   none 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 
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Telephone  Kearny  1630 
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HABLA  VD  ESPANOL  ? 


(Do    you   speak    Spanish?) 

You  may  write  it  with  a  Dixon  School  Pencil 
just  as  you  do  English  but  do  you  speak  or  under- 
stand it?  There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  destined  to 
have  so  great  a  commercial  influence  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  intend  to  travel  in  Latin-America  or 
to  do  business  with  Latin-Americans,  you  should 
write  for  a  copy  of 

"USEFUL    SPANISH    WORDS    AND    PHRASES" 

Though  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  Spanish 
language,  this  booklet  will  enable  you  to  acquire 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  equivalents  to 
words  concerning  time,  money,  food  and  apparel. 
Hotel  parlance  and  a  goodly  list  of  everyday  expres- 
sions are  included.  We  are  glad  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  this  booklet,  FREE  UPON  REQUEST,  because 
it  contains  information  relative  to  Dixon's  Graphite 
Productions  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

JOSEPH    DIXON     CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Makers  of  Crucibles,  Pencils,   Paints,   Lubricants  and 

other    Graphite    Productions 

Jersey   City,    N.   J. 


of  which  has  withdrawn  despite  the  colossal 
tragedy  now  dismembering  Europe;  coupled 
with  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  high 
officials  of  other  world's  fairs  that  this  con- 
course which  celebrates  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest,  material- 
ly and  artistically,  ever  seen  in  America, 
certainly  the  material  side  is  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  all  this  and  more.  The  ex- 
position by  the  Golden  Gate  may  be  said  to 
be  a  world-wide  institution  devoted,  as  the 
spirit  of  the  times  demands,  to  that  highest 
form  of  self  interest — Human  Service. 

Human  welfare  —  education  —  service — 
these  are  to  be  emphasized  and  promoted 
as  never  before  at  an  exposition  in  America, 
in  all  of  the  dozen  or  more  of  departments. 
The  exhibits,  for  example,  are  not  mere 
accretions  of  inert  materials.  In  nearly 
every  instance  where  such  illustration  is 
possible,  the  display  takes  the  form  of  a 
working  exhibit :  a  small  factory  or  plant  in 
operation ;  automatic  models  in  action ;  mills, 
machinery,  laboratories,  bakeries,  mines, 
gardens  and  schools,  in  operation,  showing 
the  visitor  the  how  and  why ;  in  short  it  is 
deliberately  designed  to  be  an  exposition  of 
processes  and  of  demonstration  of  the 
world's  achievements  of  the  past  ten  years 
— the  best  products  of  the  brains  and  mus- 
cles of  all  nations  in  action  or  in  process  of 
being. 

*     *     * 

THE   WASHINGTON    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

There  are  at  least  two  teachers'  meetings  here 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  halls  large  enough  to  accommodate 
those  who  attend.  One  is  the  Southern  Section 
of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association  (the 
Bay  Section  because  of  the  political  activity  of 
some  of  its  leaders  does  not  seem  to  draw  very 
large  crowds)  and  the  other  is  the  Washington 
Educational  Association,  which  met  in  Tacoma 
on  October  29th-31sf  and  where  there  were  be- 
tween four-  and  five  thousand  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. 

To  the  visitor  there  were  in  this  meeting  four 
things  that  forced  themselves  upon  his  atten- 
tion. 


1.  The  activity  of  the  Tacoma  Commercial 
Club,  which  kept  "open  house"  during  the  entire 
week  in  their  beautiful  club  rooms,  serving  each 
day  of  the  week  luncheons  to  the  visiting  teachers 
and  school  officials  who,  with  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  had  the  privilege  of  listening  while 
at  luncheon  to  short  talks  on  subjects  of  common 
interest  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  business  man 
from  those  who  could  advise  and  inspire.  This 
bringing  together  of  the  commercial  and  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  state  furnishes  an  example 
which  might  be  followed  with  profit  in  California. 

2.  Another  thing  that  impressed  the  visitor 
at  this  meeting  were  the  wonderful  Tacoma  school 
buildings,  showing  that  the  business  men  of  Ta- 
coma are  ready  to  back  up  with  cold  cash  their 
interest  in  the  schools. 

3.  While  another  point  of  interest  is  the  large 
number  of  men  on  the  teaching  force  in  the 
northwest,  possibly  the  item  of  most  interest 
to  Californians  is  the  fact  that  the  lecturers  from 
California  seemed  to  have  the  message  which  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  those  in  at- 
tendance. 

President  Burton  of  Smith  College  was  one  of 
the  speakers,  also  Dr.  Prosser,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
in  the  United  States  and  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Washington  State  University, 
but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception given  them  by  their  audience,  the  mes- 
sages which  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweesy  of  Berkeley, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  given  in  public  school  music  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. Summer  School,  was  just  what 
the  teachers  of  Washington  wanted. 

Mrs.  Sweesy  especially  captivated  her  audience 
in  the  crowded  auditorium  of  the  Central  School 
Building.  When  she  had  finished  the  others  on 
the  program  asked  to  be  excused  in  order  that 
the  teachers  might  have  further  opportunity  of 
hearing  her. 

*     *     * 

It  was  early  morning  on  the  Sound  boat.  Willie 
awoke  in  the  upper  berth  and  looked  out  the 
window. 

"Get  up,  daddy,"  he  called.  "Here's  New 
York." 

"Go  back  to  sleep,"  growled  his  drowsy  father. 
"We  haven't  reached  New  York  yet." 

"Yes,  we  have,"  the  boy  insisted.  "I  can  see 
insane  asylums."  — L.  H.  R. 


Sunset  Limited 

EVERY  DAY-NO  EXTRA  FARE 

THREE  DAYS  to  New  Orleans 


VIA  LOS  ANGELES 


FROM 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  p.  m. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line — 1915 — First  in  Safety 
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COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    ELECTED 

TO    SERVE   1915   TO   1919 

Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction,    Edward 

Hyatt 

Alameda  George  W.  Frick 

Upine   Josephine  Vallem 

Amador   W.  H.  Greenhalgh 

Butte    Minnie   S.   Abrams 

Teresa   Rivara 

(  0lusa   Perle  Sanderson 

I  ontra  Costa W.  H.  Hanlon 

Del    Norte    J-   M-   Hamilton 

El  Dorado  S.  B.  Wilson 

Fresno  E-  vv-  Lindsay 

Glenn   S.  M.  Chaney 

Humboldt  George  Underwood 

•Imperial   Arleigh  P.  Shibley 

[nyo  Mrs.  \\.  A.  Clarke 

Kern  L.  E.  Chenoweth 

Kings  J— •  E-  Meadows 

Lake    Miss    Minerva   Ferguson 

I   issen    Fred   Brunhouse 

i      Angeles    iIark    Keppel 

Madera    . .  .■ Craig    Cunningham 

Marin    James   B.   Davidson 

Mariposa   • John  L.  Dexter 

Mendocino  Mrs-  A.  Porterfield 

M  erced    Margaret  Sheehy 

Modoc   Mrs.  N.  B.  Harris 

vlono   Mrs.  A.  M.  Hays 

Monterey    George    Schultzberg 

Napa    Lena  A.  Jackson 

Nevada  R.  J-  Fitzgerald 

Orange    R.    P.    Mitchell 

Placer    Irene   A.    Burns 

Plumas Kate  L.  Donnelley 

Riverside  ■  .Raymond  Cree 

Sacramento   Caroline  M.  Webb 

San  Benito W.  J.  Cagney 

San  Diego  John  F.  West 

San    Bernardino    , A.   S.   McPherron 

San  Joaquin John  Anderson 

San  Luis  Obispo W.  S.  Wight 

San    Mateo    Roy    W.    Cloud 

Santa   Barbara   Mamie  V.  Lehmer 

Santa    Clara    D.   T.   Bateman 

Santa  Cruz   Champ  S.  Price 

Shasta  Mrs.  C.  Cunningham 

Sierra Belle    Alexander 

Siskiyou W.   H.   Parker 

Solano    Dan    H.    White 

Si  moma   Florence'  Barnes 

Stanislaus  Frank  A.  Bacon 

Sutter    Lizzie  Vagedes 

Tehama   Mamie  B.  Lang 

Trinity    Maud   I.  Schroter 

Tulare   J.  E.  Buckman 

Tihilnnnn     G.  P.  Morgan 

Ventura  -. James  E.  Reynolds 

Y"b> Harriet  S.  Lee 

Yuba Jennie  Malaley 


"JUST  TO  SEE  THEM  FALL" 
In   a   neat   little   pamphlet,   issued  by  the   Cali- 
fornia  State   Superintendent   of   Schools,   Edward 
Hyatt,    for    Arbor    Day,    appears    the    following 
verse,    which    is    particularly   good   for    the    song 
birds  of  the  country.    It  was  written  for  the  young 
folks  by  L  .O.  Reese  of  Mr.  Hyatt's  office  force: 
Oriole  sang  in  the  smiling  sun: 
(Heigh— 
O, 

But  I  loved  him  so!) 
Sang  all  day,  and  at  night  said  he, 
"Just  as  sleepy  as  I  can  be! — 
Sleepy  and  tired  and  my  throat  is  sore; 
Did  my  best  all  the  whole  day  long, 
Cheering  the  world  with  my  sweetest  song!" 
Oriole  sang  in  the  smiling  sun: 
(Heigh— 
O, 

But  I  loved  him  so!) 
One  came  by  with  a  deadly  gun  *  *  * 
Flash! — and   the   song  was  forever  done! 
Never  again  will  the  music  free 
Ring  in  the  green  of  the  Singing  Tree; 
"Shot  him  for  fun,"  said  the  Boy,  "that's  all; 
Wanter  to  hit  him  and  see  him  fall!" 
Oriole  sang  in   my   dreams   tonight, 
(Heigh— 
O, 

.For  I  loved  him  so!) 
Sang  for  the  days  when  the  sun  was  bright, 
Bright  on  the  swift  wing's  joyous  flight; 
What  had  he  done?     Ah,  answer  me, 
Lonesome  leaves  on  the   Singing  Tree! 
Answer,   Shapes   that  among  us  crawl, 
Shooting  dear  thing  *  *   *  just  to   see  them 
fall! 

— From   Nov.   issue   "Dumb   Animals." 


Make  The 

TRIP 

IN  LESS  TIME 

BETWEEN 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

OAKLAND- SAN  FRANCISCO 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Protected  by  Automatic   Block  Signals 
Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  Carried  on  All  Trains 

Trains  Arrive  and  Depart  from 

Key  Route   Ferry 

Telephone  Sutter  2339 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO. 

IS8I-PUBLISHERS-I9I4 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  wo  have  supplied  Kindergartens,  Schools,  Academies, 
College's  and  etc.,  as  publishers  of  school  books,  distributors  of  school  supplies,  and  in 
fact — we  carry  everything  that  can  be  conveniently  subordinated  with  a  school,  its  class 
n s  and  its  teaching  force. 

OUR   1014    CATALOGUE    MAILED  FREE. 

Address:  A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 

Box  17,  521  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


* 


TWO    PHILANTHROPISTS 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  noted  Scot- 
tish scholar  and  man  of  letters,  had  the  rare 
gift  of  being  able  to  enjoy  thoroughly  a  joke 
of  which  he  was  the  victim.  The  following 
anecdote,  says  the  Youth's  Companion,  he  par- 
ticularly   relished: 

Clad  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  hair  falling 
in  ringlets  about  his  shoulders,  the  quaint  old 
professor  was  accustomed  to  take  long  walks 
through  the  Edinburgh  streets.  On  one  of  these 
walks  he  was  accosted  by  a  dirty  little  boot- 
black. 

"Polish  your  boots,  sir?"  asked  the  boy. 

"I  don't  want  my  boots  polished,  my  lad," 
said  Professor  Blackie,.  "but  if  you'll  wash  your 
face   I'll   give   you   a   sixpence." 

"A'  right,  sir,"  replied  the  lad.  He  went  over 
to  a  neighboring  fountain  with  whose  aid  he 
made  his  ablutions. 

"Well,"  said  the  professor,  "you  have  earned 
your   sixpence.      Here    it   is." 

"I  dinna  want  it,"  said  the  boy.  "You  keep 
it  and  get  your  hair   cut." 

*  *     * 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers' 
Club  for  November  is  an  unusually  interesting 
number.  It  contains  the  Educational  Committee 
Report,  Social  Committee  Report,  Report  of 
Teachers  of  Beginners,  Report  on  State  Employ- 
ment Bureaus  for  Teachers,  and  other  interesting 
reports.     The  Bulletin  is  of  special  interest. 

*  *     * 

"They  tell  me  that  Anna  is  studying  Esper- 
anto." 

"Studying   it!     She   speaks   it   like   a  native!" 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
HEKVER  fePIQ  GV!mE 

"THE  DISTINCTIVE  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO ROUTE" 
THE  LINE  OF 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 


On  your  next  trip  consider  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  route 


THROUGH     THE     FEATHER     RIVER 
CANYON  AND  THE  ROYAL  GORGE, 
WHERE    BEAUTY    OF    SCENERY 
IS     COMBINED    WITH     EXCEL- 
LENCE    OF      SERVICE      AND 
EQUIPMENT  ON  TRAINS  OF 
HOMELIKE  COMFORT 


TICKETOFFICES : 

665  MARKET  STREET 

PALACE  HOTEL,  PHONE  SUTTER  1651 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 

PHONE  KEARNY  4980 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

PHONE  OAKLAND  132 
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Education  Notes 

On  November  13,  the  teachers  of  San  Benito 
County  were  given  a  "Visiting  Day,"  and  jour- 
neyed to  the  San  Jose  Normal.  A  special  rail- 
road rate  was  offered.  Superintendent  Cagney 
expects  much  good  to  result  from  such  a  visiting 
clay. 

*  *     * 

The  beautiful  photographs  of  the  open-air 
rooms  of  the  Edison  school  were  furnished  the 
Journal  by  the  Frances  Thompson  photographic 
studio,  2128  Vallejo   street. 

*  *     * 

Educational  Day  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition has  been  set  for  Saturday,  August  21,  1915. 
This  day  has  been  so  designated  by  the  National 
Education  Association  officers  after  consultation 
with  Exposition  officials,  and  programs  of  both 
organizations  will  give  emphasis  to  the  idea.  It 
is  planned  that  the  teachers  from  the  several 
states  will  meet  in  the  various  state  buildings,  or 
at  other  convenient  places,  for  a  short  social 
gathering  prior  to  the  program  for  the  day.  Each 
state  association  should  authorize  its  next  presi- 
dent   to    co-operate    with    the    State    Director    in 

this   matter. 

*  *     * 

Many  people  have  used  corporal  punishment 
upon    children    because   they   believed    they   were 


CHRISTMASTIDE 

An  Operetta  for  Little  Ones 

Just  the  thing  for  your  primary  en- 
tertainment. Can  readily  be  adapted 
to  mixed  grades.  Eleven  principal 
characters  and  considerable  chorus 
work.  Four  acts.  Any  of  the  scenes 
may  be  given  alone,  or  combined  to 
suit  the  needs  of  any  school.  Plenty 
of  lively  situations  affording  chance  for 
natural  acting.  Music  simple  and 
pleasing. 

Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

2457    PRAIRIE    AVE.,    Chicago,    111. 


carrying  out  a  precept  of  the  bible.  But  the  oft- 
quotd  sentence:  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,"  is  not  from  the  Bible.  It  is  from  "Hudi- 
bras,"  a     humorous     poem,  written     in   1663     by 

Samuel  Butler.     It  is  line  843,  second  canto. 
*     *     * 

In  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  mention  the 
European  war.  The  idea  is  that  the  children 
would  be  too  much  interested  in  it  and  they 
might  take  sides.  And,  of  course,  if  the  children 
were  interested  and  took  sides,  then  it  would 
not  be  education  but  a  spontaneous  and  enthusi- 
astic exercise  of  their  faculties. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Company  will  remove  from 
its  old  quarters  at  575  Market  street  to  the  new 
Schwabacher-Frey  Building  at  Second  and  Mar- 
ket street  on  December  1.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 
the  manager  of  the  company,  extends  a  hearty 
invitation  to  its  customers  to  inspect  their  new 
stock  and  visit  their  improved  quarters.  With 
added  facilities  the  company  hopes  to  serve  its 
patrons  better  than  ever  before. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Frederick  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  fined  $500  and  sentenced  to  ten  days  in  jail 
for  refusing  to  appoint  teachers  who  had  incurred 
his  displeasure  by  joining  a  teachers'  union. 

*  *     * 

James  A.  Barr  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  is  making 
final  arrangements  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  1915  Fair. 


Gregg  Shorthand 

is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  There  are  1852  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
The  standing  of  the  five  leading  systems  is  as  follows : 
Gregg  Shorthand,  974  cities;  Benn  Pitman,  364; 
Isaac  Pitman,  105;  Graham.  88;  Munson,  32.  Twenty- 
nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  are  represented  in 
the  remaining  289  cities.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught 
in  at  least  65%  of  the  private  business  schools.  The 
reasons   for   its   leadership   are: 

SIMPLICITY — It  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical 
systems   to  learn. 

LEGIBILITY— It  holds  the  world's  record  for 
accuracy    at    high    speed — 99 16%    perfect. 

SPEED — Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 
contest.  President  Wilson's  official  reporter  is  a 
Gregg    writer. 

TEACHERS'  INSTRUCTION— FREE 

The  large  number  of  schools  now  teaching  the 
system  and  the  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year 
create  a  constant  demand  for  well-qualified  teachers. 
Write  today  about  our  free  correspondence  instruc- 
tion  for  teachers.     Ask  for  Booklet  WJF.lrt. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Teachers  should  patronize  the  firms  who  adver- 
tise in  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  Roncovieri  has  appointed  Miss 
Mary  Magner,  principal  of  the  Sutro  school,  as 
a  deputy  in  his  office. 

*  *     * 

We  have  received  from  Will  C.  Wood,  Com- 
missioner of  Secondary  Education,  the  following- 
six  interesting  bulletins:  1,  Concerning  High  Text 
Books  in  California;  2,  High  School  Athletics; 
•3,  Official  List  of  High  School  Text  Books  in 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  and  Span- 
ish; 4,  Official  List  of  High  School  Books;  5,  Re- 
vised Rules  Governing  High  School  Certificates; 
6,  Text  and  Reference  Books  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 


There  is  no  reason  why  even  an  absent-minded 
man  shouldn't  have   a  good  presence. 


EVERY  School  Library  should  have 


PARSONS— Wild  Flowers  of 

California, 
JEPSON — Trees  of  California, 


$2.00 
2.50 


H.    S.    Crocker    Co. 

AND 

Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch 


565  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angelas 


Will  remove  their  offices  and  salesroom  from 
575  Market  Street  to  the  new  Schwabacher 
Building,  Market  and  Second  Sts.  —  entrance 
No.  20  Second,  just  around  the  corner, 

December  1,  1914 

where  we  will  have  larger  and  better  quarters, 
and  be  in  position  to  give  our  customers  better 
service  than  ever  before.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  come  in  and  make  yourself  at  home. 

Yours  to  serve, 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

20  Second  Street 

L.  Van  Nostrand,  Manager 
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Book  Notes 


"Elementary  Exercises  in  Agriculture,"  by  S. 
II.  Dadiman;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  price  SO  cents. 

This  book  deals  with  things  that  the  child 
should  know  in  order  to  become  interested  in  the 
farm  life,  and  the  topics  are  handled  in  a  sim- 
ple, clear-cut  way.  The  teacher  can  take  this 
book  and  use  it,  even  if  she  has  not  had  any 
work  on  agriculture.  The  equipment  to  be  used 
is   very   simple,   and   can   be   easily  procured  and 

with   with   no   expense. 

»     *     • 

"The  Next  Generation."  by  Frances  Gulick 
Icnett;  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

The  book  is  a  study  in  the  physiology  of  in- 
heritance, and  the  control  which  is  today  held 
upon  that  physiology  of  inheritance  by  the  forces 
of  modern  hygiene.  The  book  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  illustrations,  and  contains  much 
interesting  material  dealing  with  the  evolution 
of  the  animal  world. 

*  *     * 

"Problems  of  Child  Welfare,"  by  George  B. 
Mangold.  Ph.  D.;  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  price 
SJllll 

The  book,  although  especially  designed  for  col- 
lege and  university  students,  in  courses  on  con- 
structive and  preventive  philanthropy,  is  equally 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  geenral  reader.  It 
deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  practical 
sociology,  with  which  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women  are  now  endeavoring  to  acquaint  them- 
selves thoroughly. 

*  *     * 

"Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  by  Buel  P.  Colton, 
A.  M.,  and  Louis  Murbach,  Ph.  D.;  published  by 
n.   C.    Heath   &   Co.,   Boston. 

The  book,  which  is  a  revision  of  Professor 
Colton's  Physiology,  should  receive  a  good  wel- 
come among  the  teachers  of  today,  because  it 
was  first  introduced  in  the  schools  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  has  since  stood  the  test  of  continuous 
use.  In  its  present  form  it  embodies  the  newer 
data  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school.  A 
number  of  correlated  topics  have  been  brought 
together  into  one  chapter,  and  this  unification  is 
one  of  the  improvements  of  the  revised  edition. 
The  context  is  flexible  and  can  easily  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  most  any  kind  or  length  of  course. 

*  *     * 

"Foreigners'  Guide  to  English,"  by  Azniv 
Beshgeturian;  published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,    Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,    New    York. 


The  book  is  designed  to  teach  English  to  for- 
eigners in  the  night  schools.  It  is  based  on  the 
object  and  action  method  and  is  the  result  of  the 
author's  successful  experience  in  the  evening 
schools  of  Boston.  The  grading  is  carefully 
done,  and  the  vocabulary  chosen  so  as  to  be  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  the  adult  foreigner.  The 
first  lessons  are  very  simple,  but  will  neverthe- 
less show  a  rapid  progress,  and  preserve  interest. 

*  *     * 

"The  Gordon  Readers,"  Fifth  Book,  by  Emma 
K.  Gordon;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &Co., 
Boston. 

This  book  presents  well  graded  selections,  that 
will  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child.  The  selec- 
tions are  of  literary  and  instructive  value,  ex- 
celling most  other  readers  in  this  particular 
point.  Accompanying  each  selection  are  a  list 
of  words  divided  into  syllables  and  accented, 
giving  the  proper  dictionary  study  with  each 
lesson. 

*  *     * 

HO!  FOR  RIVERSIDE  AND  THE  MISSION 
INN 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt  has  called  the  Annual 
Convention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents 
of  Schools  at  the  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal., 
December  14,  1914.  The  first  three  days  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes 
in  school  laws.'  Some  time  will  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  fine  school  buildings  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia.    The  week  will  be  unusually  attractive  on 


CAT  AND  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


MONTARA  BY  THE  SEA 

The  way  to  get  rich  is  to  secure  property 
near  a  large  city  and  then  wait.  The  next 
three  years  will  record  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  civic  improvements,  and 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Montara  Company 
is  building  a  town  within  50  minutes'  ride 
of  the  civic  center  of  San  Francisco.  Water 
System,  Sewer,  School  Houses,  Churches, 
Club  House,  etc.  Special  bargains  for  sale 
in  acre  lots,  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
etc.  School  teachers  may  buy  with  nothing 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  Now  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  to  Montara  Realty  Co., 
llarr  Wagner,  President,  324  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San   Francisco. 


TEACHERS   IDEAL  XMAS   GIFTS 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS— SUITABLE    FOR 

TREE    OR    STOCKING 

Give    Children    Under    9    Our    Boys    and    Girls    Own 

BLACKBOARD 

It  is  a  most  intensely  interesting  and  useful  Toy. 
With  it  children  learn  quickly  how  to  write  and 
draw.  It  contains  all  that  is  needed ;  sticks  of 
Chalk,  Eraser  and  a  Real  Blackboard  made  from 
the  best  Hypoplate.  It  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  very 
attractive  box,  4J/;x5j^  inches,  decorated  with  let- 
ters, numerals  and  designs  for  drawing. 
Price,  12c  Postpaid  or  1  Doz.  $1.20;  2  Doz.  $2.10 
Give  Children  Over  9  Our  Very  Fascinating 
POMMA-WONGA 

Hand  carved  by  the  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
Game  consists  .in  spearing  many  different  colored 
wooden  rings  on  a  long  leather  pendant.  Ideal  Ex- 
ercise and  Eye  Training.  Grown-ups  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  children.  Any  number  can  play  it  but  it 
is  better  for  each  to  have  a  Pomma-Wonga.  Taste- 
fully boxed  with  full  directions. 
Price,    29c    Postpaid    or    1    Doz.    $2.70;    2    Doz.    $5.25 

McMimi  &  Gear,  125  Fingree  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Idea 
In  Education 

Measures  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  fits  the 
instruction  to  his  measured  needs  without  breaking 
up  the  class  group.  Individual  efficiency  is  increased, 
the  teacher's  labor  is  lightened  and  the  lock  step 
is  abolished.  All  of  this  and  more  is  done  in  the 
Four   Operations   of   Arithmetic   by   the   use   of 

COURTIS  STANDARD  PRACTICE  TESTS 

NOW    READY 

PRACTICE    TESTS 

A  series  of  48  lessons  or  pads,  each  pad  containing 
50  copies  of  one  lesson.  One  each  of  the  following 
48  pads  constitute  a  set.     List  price  per  pad  15  cents. 

STUDENT'S   RECORD 

A  pad  containing  two  Daily  Record  sheets,  and  a 
Graph  sheet  for  each  of  the  48  lessons,  together  with 
instruction    for    using.     List    price     15     cents. 

TEACHER'S    MANUAL 

A  32-page  pamphlet  containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  teacher  for  handling  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Courtis  STANDARD  PRACTICE 
TESTS.     List   price  25    cents. 

Special.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  complete 
outfit  is  offered  at  special  prices,  on  condition  that 
results  of  tests  be  reported  to  the  author  or  publishers 
for  study  in  their  department  of  efficiency,  measure- 
ment,   and    standardization. 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonker»-on-Hudson,  New   York 


account  of  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the 
Mission  Inn.  The  superintendents  who  have 
been  there  before  will  want  to  bring  their  friends 
along.  Frank  A.  Miller  is  the  finest  host  in 
California.  The  Mission  Inn  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  typical  of  all  California  hotels.  It  is 
the  ideal  place  for  poets,  editors  and  educators. 
The  week  of  December  14  will  certainly  be  an  at- 
tractive week  for  all  the  superintendents. 
*     *     * 

Philip  S.  Woolfey,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
the  American  Book  Co.,  died  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  Thursday,  November  26,  1914.  Mr. 
Woolfey  was  well  known  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  his  many  friends  will  regret  his  un- 
timely death. 


THE  WHITEST  CRAYON  ON  EARTH 

BEST  1835 


HUmirACTl/RED  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

RarmenterCrayon  Co.,  * 

I         WflLTHAMMftS5,U.S.fl.  tfjj 


BEST  1913 

Made     rom  sterlized,  chemically  pure,  germ  proof  materia 

SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  JOBBERS 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted  Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As    It    Should    Be    Done 50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain   35    cents,    Waved    or    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE    MASSAGE 

By     Experts     50  cts. 

Hair  and  Shell  Goods     Cosmetiques     Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.  Near  Hotel  Manx 

San   Francisco,    Cal.        (Two    Doors   North) 


POWER'S 
GRADED  SPELLER 

By  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
Of  the  Edison  School.  San  Francisco 

The   Best   of  All   Methods— Old  and  New 

This  Speller  stands  the  test  of  use.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  other 
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Funny  Moments 

LENTEN  FARE 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Churchill,  president  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  has  a  fund  of 
stories  and  uses  them  on  occasion.  Recently  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  board 
he  said,  apropos  of  severity  in  the  school  room: 

"These  over-severe  teachers  always  remind  me 
of  an  over-severe  person.  He,  at  a  dinner  party 
during  Lent,  said  to  one  of  the  guests,  a  famous 
raconteur: 

"  'My  dear  sir,  as  it  is  Lent — and  a  Friday  to 
boot — would  you  mind  if  I  asked  you  to  confine 
your   efforts   exclusively   to   fish   stories?'" 


POLITENESS,  INDEED 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  music  teacher?" 
"'He   is   a   very  .agreeable   young   man.      When 
I  made  a  mistake  yesterday,  he  said,  'But  ,Frau- 
lein,  why  do  you  take  so  much  pains  to  improve 
upon  Grieg?" 

*  *      m 

Pessimo — I  am  discouraged  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  history  I've  just  brought  out. 

Optimo — Why  is  that? 

Pessimo — My  publishers  have  sent  it  to  twen- 
ty-five G.  A.  R.  posts  and  to  a  dozen  Confeder- 
ate  camps,  and  not  one  has  made   a  public  pro- 

.  test   against   its   introduction   in   the  schools. 

*  *     * 

"Have  you  hot  and  cold  water  in  your  house?" 
"Have   we?     The    cold   water   is   always   being 

poured  on  you,  and,  as  for  the  hot  water,  you're 

never  out  of  it." 

*  *     * 

"John  Milton  received  $25  for  'Paradise  Lost,'  " 
said  the  scornful  author. 

"Well,"  replied  the  practical  publisher,  "he 
was  lucky  in  getting  the  work  out  when  the  mar- 
ket for  that  sort  of  thing  was  comparatively 
good." 

»    *    * 

Knicker — Why  did  he  propose  to  her? 

Bocker — He  wanted  to  get  points  on  how  to 
refuse  an  office  and  yet  be  sure  of  having  it 
offered    again. 

*  *     * 

He — And,  judge,  she's  lost  a  lot  of  my  money 
playing  bridge. 

She — Don't  you  believe  him,  judge.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about   the   game. 

He — That's  right,  judge. 

*  *     * 

His  companions  bent  over  him  with  pitiful 
earnestness,  and  stared  beseechingly  into  his 
waxen  features.  Again  came  the  flutter  of  the 
eyelids,  but  this  time  his  will  mastered  approach- 
ing death.  His  lips  weakly  struggled  to  execute 
his  last  commands,  and  the  friends  bent  closer 
to  hear  the  faltering  whisper:  "I  am — gone? 
Yes — er — I  know.  Go  to  Milly.  Tell  her — er — 
I  died  with — her  name  on — my  lips;  that  I — er — 
have  loved  her — her — alone — er — always.  And 
Bessie — tell — her — er — tell  Bessie  the  same  thing." 

*  *     * 

"When  the  district  attorney  fixed  the  jury  with 
his  glittering  eyes  I  felt  sure  I  would  be  con- 
victed." 

"Glittering  eyes  are  not  always  the  best  things 
with  which  to  fix  a  jury." 

*  *     * 

Keeps  Him  Cyphering 

"I   sigh   for  you,   oh,   Molly  dear; 

For  you  alone   I   sigh!" 
Such  was  the  burden  of  my  song 

In   single    days   gone   by. 
But  now,  alas,  I  sigh  for  more! 

To  tell  the  truth  in  rhyme. 
To  get  the  food  and  clothes  for  four 

I  cypher  all  the  time! 


Buhligs  Business  English 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

The  English  and  the  Commercial  teachers  have  been  in  conflict 
over  the  content  of  Ninth  Year  Composition.  Buhlig's  Business 
English  has  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent separation. 

It  does  this  by  keeping  the  material  prescribed  by  the  English 
teachers  and  by  presenting  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Commercial 
teachers. 

It  makes  the  Academic  English  more  practical. 

It   gives   the   Commercial   English   the   needed   academic  leaven. 

It  furnishes  the  High  School  Principal  with  a  means  for  keeping 
the  English  i of  all  courses  together. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


565  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Represented  by  G.  H.  Chilcote  and  Charles  F.  Scott 


A. 

W. 

BEST 

BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

ALICE  BEST 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  TEACHERS        1625  CALIFORNIA 
PHONE  FRANKLIN  4175 

STREET 

Life  Classes  Da;  and  Night 

Illustrating                     Sketching                     Painting 

No  Vacations 

E.  C.  Boynton  C.  C.  Boynton  D.  W.  Lindsay  Calvin  Esterly 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials  can  always  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.  No  charge  for  consulting  us.  Wire 
or  phone  at  our  expense.  <J  "Ueachers  without  positions  or  seeking  change  should  enroll.  t|I  We  have 
filled  more  positions  in  California  than  all  the  other  managers  now  in  business,  combined. 

SI 7  Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


'■■  TRADEMARK  '    ^ 

BLACKBOARD 


For  the  Perfect  Equipment  of  Your  New  School  House 

You  should  have  the  reliable  Hyloplate  Blackboard,  Sanitary  Steel  School  Furniture, 
and  the  Smith  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  you  more  about  any  of  them,  also  our  extensive  line 
of  School  Supplies,  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Furniture,  Sanitary 
Appliances  for  the  School,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO. 

365-367  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  512  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


NOW  that  your  school  is  well  organ- 
ized for  the  season,  you  must  be  study- 
ing how  to  increase  its  efficiency;  — 

NOW  that  we  have  special 

School  Records  for  Marching, 
Folk-Dances,  Calisthenics,  Aes- 
thetic Dancing  The  Story 
Hour,  Declamations,  Ear  Train- 
ing, Song  Singing  —  (One  and 
two  part  Songs  for  first  four 
grades)  and  History  and  Culture 
courses  approved  by  so  many 
teachers;  — 

NOW  is  the  time  you  should 
be  thinking  about  purchasing  a 
satisfactory  equipment  for  your 
School.  A  Columbia  Grafo- 
nola  will  certainly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  school. 
You  must  be  aware  of  the  thou- 
sands in  use. 


WHY  should  you  select  a  Columbia 
Instrument  for  your  School?  Because 
A  Columbia  has  the  most  natural  tone. 

A  Columbia  is  more  economical. 
WHY  have  so  many  schools  ii 

the  City  of  New  York,  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo, 
Cambridge,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Dallas,  Elgin,  Hartford,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Provi- 
dence, Rochester,  Roxbury,  Seattle, 
Syracuse,  Waterbury,  Williamsport,  anc 
hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  pur- 
chased   Columbia   School    Grafonolas? 

WHY?     Because  the 

teachers  have  taken  time 

to  compare  tone-repro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  Columbia 
with  others.  Its  brilliancy,  power 
and  clarity  are  the  determining 
factors  that  make  a  Columbia 
fulfill  school  purposes  better. 


You  Can  Test  Its  Efficiency  in  Your  School 

We  will  arrange,  free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  Columbia  School  Outfit,  together  with  sufficient  Educational  Rec- 
ords, allowing  you  a  few  days  free  trial,  that  you  may  know  for   yourself  the  inspirational,    disciplinary 
and  teaching   possibilities  of  this  perfected  modern  invention. 


Grapriophone  Company 


rth  Building.   New  York 
63-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 
Canada  plus  duty 


Creators  of  the  talking  machine.     Pioneers 

and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art. 

Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


Dealers  Everywhere 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seen  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it   be   brief   and  interesting.) 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Minnie 
Coulter,  Santa  Rosa,  President;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
Secretary.     Meeting,  April. 

National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Oakland  in 
August,    1915.      David    Starr    Jordan,    President. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  R.  W.  Camper, 
President;  Williams,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sacramento, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Buckman, 
President;   Mrs.   M.   E.   Bernstein,   Hanford,   Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dorsey,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  J.  O.  Cross.  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles.  Meeting,  December  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Los  Angeles. 
-  California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
FitzGerald,  San  Francisco,  President ;  Alice  Rose  Power, 
324    Pheian    Building,   San   Francisco,   Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Margaret 
E'.  Schallenberger,  Commissioner  Elementary  Education  ; 
Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational  Education  ;  Will 
C.   Wood,   Commissioner  Secondary   Education. 

State  Board  of  Education,  William  H.  Langdon,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth, 
E  .P.  Clark,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.  Stone. 


What  Fools  We  Mortals  Be 

What  short-sighted,  ignorant,  thoughtless 
animals  we  are  to  be  sure,  we  civilized  be- 
ings of  the  earth  !  A  bunch  of  wild,  chat- 
tering, incontinent  apes,  turned  loose  in  a 
lovely  garden,  no  more !  We  jabber  and 
grimace  and  jump  up  and  down,  we  rush 
here  and  there  without  reason,  we  claw  and 
bite  in  frenzy.  We  pluck  all  the  fruit  and 
throw  it  about,  we  tear  up  the  trees  and 
trample  them  underfoot,  we  burn  down  the 
buildings  and  fences,  we  destroy  everything 
that  is  useful.  We  apes  are  the  destructive 
critters,  I  tell  you.  Devil  take  the  hind- 
most! Yah!  Yah!  Yah! 

What  They  Do 

So  the  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Germans. 
They  dig  up  our  stores  of  iron,  they  suck 
out  the  reservoirs  of  petroleum  from  the 
kindly  bosom  of  the  earth,  they  cut  down 
the  trees  a  hundred  times  faster  than  they 
can  grow.  And  for  what?  Why,  they  build 
warships  out  of  the  choicest  great  trees, 
with  the  best  of  steels  and  brasses  and  irons, 
great  structures  that  wipe  out  forests  and 
exhaust  mines.  They  build  engines  and 
automobiles  by  the  million,  that  dissipate 
billions  of  barrels  from  our  common  store 
of  precious  power !  And  what  do  they  do 
with  these  great  machines?  Why,  they 
take  the  warships  out  to  sea,  and  poof ! 
bang !  they  send  them  to  the  bottom,  laden 
with  men  !  to  disintegrate  there,  lost  to  the 
world,   returned  to  the   elements ! 

Thus   the    Scharnhorst,   the     Leipsic,    the 

Emden.    the    Aboukir,    the    Monmouth,    the 

Gneisenau,    the   Audacious   and    a   score   of 

1  other  stout  ships.     Each  one  of  them  would 

build  a  university,  drain  a  swamp,  reclaim 

a  desert.     Each  of  them  saved  until  we  need 

j  it,  would  warm  and  bless  a  thousand  people 

j  when    wood   and   iron     and    petroleum   can 


only  be  afforded  by  the  very  rich,  and  the 
rest  of  us  must  starve  and  freeze. 
Wasted  Machinery 

They  go  out  to  their  battlefields  with  all 
their  automobiles  and  all  their  locomotives 
and  fiercely,  clamorously  rush  up  and  down 
at  breakneck  speed,  here  and  there,  on  the 
plains  of  Belgium  and  Poland.  Countless 
thousands  of  our  best  built  men  thus  are 
hurled  about,  going  they  know  not  where 
nor  why,  only  that  they  go  to  destruction 
and  death,  both  men  and  machines.  Thus 
we  incontinently  waste,  throw  away,  de- 
stroy the  kindly  offerings  of  Mother  Earth 
that  in  time  will  be  so  keenly,  desperately 
needed  by  our  descendants  in  order  to  live, 
to  work,  to  exist  with  comfort  in  the  world  ! 

Grimacing,  jabbering,  destructive  apes, 
up  to  date,  jumping  wildly  up  and  clown, 
running  hither  and  thither  without  thought 
or  reason. 


Dec.  25,  1914. 
By    HARR    WAGNER. 

The  ethics  of  past  history  and  the  Christ- 
mas season  of  1914  are  not  in  harmony. 
The  German  war  god,  the  Russian  bear, 
and  the  English  lion  are  not  fit  toys  for  a 
Christmas  tree  that  grows  in  the  soil  made 
sacred  by  two  thousand  years  of  Christian- 
ity. The  giant  Sequoia  tree,  which  repre- 
sents the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  more 
typical  of  the  spirit  that  has  made  desolate 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  the  new  dividing  line 
between  France  and  Germany  represented 
by  a  trench  filled  with  dead.  The  ethics  of 
the  past  have  given  the  law  of  peace.  There 
is  no  law.  There  is  no  peace.  The  law  of 
Sinai  is  broken.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  has 
lost  its  negation,  and  the  other  nine  com- 
mandments have  been  suspended  while  war 
exists.  We  rejoice  because  Christ  is  risen, 
but  a  risen  Christ — a  Christ  all  gentleness, 
all  charity,  all  meekness,  all  kindness — is 
only  for  the  weak  and  helpless — and  Mars, 
terrible,  cruel,  destructive,  is  striking  at  the 
cross  everywhere,  while  children  in  inno- 
cence gather  about  the  Christmas  tree. 

We  read  of  the  destruction  of  thousands 
on  land  and  sea,  with  less  thrill  of  horror 
than  we  do  at  the  account  of  Nero,  throw- 
ing a  dozen  Christians  to  the  lions.  Yet  the 
master  mind  that  leads  an  army  to  its  death 
for  commercialism  is  no  more  guiltless  than 
the  Roman. 

NEVERTHELESS,  terrible  as  war  is, 
yet  more  terrible  is  the  war  of  competition. 
The  victims  of  poverty — bad  air,  poor  food, 
drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  disease,  that  is 
preventable — suffer  more  than  the  men  shot 
to  pieces  on  the  battlefield.  Competition  in 
modern  life  has  more  victims  than  war.  The 
failure  of  the  individual  to  maintain  himself 
as  a  well  cared  for  animal,  even  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  wild  ass  of  the  des- 
ert, is  a  pitiful  but  true  criticism  of  Christian 
civilization. 
NEVERTHELESS 

Everybody  is  good  or  trying  to  be  good. 

NEVERTHELESS,  The  Christmas  tree 
is  typical  even  in  1914,  of  faith,  hope,  chari- 
ty, of  kindness,  of  love. 

NEVERTHELESS 


A  Sour  Reflection. 

The  fool-killer  looks  on  with  a  smile  at 
the  current  frenzied  talk  about  helping  the 
Belgians,  either  by  sending  them  food  and 
Christmas  gifts  by  wholesale  or  by  bringing 
them  over  in  ships  to  free  America. 

By  sending  them  stores  we  only  prolong 
the   war,   enabling  the   armies   to   buy   that 


much  more  powder  and  ball.  And  as  far 
as  bringing"  refugees,  the  idea  is  the  height 
of  folly.  Who  are  the  refugees?  Helpless 
women  and  children,  by  the  thousand ! 
What  would  we  do  with  them  ?  We  are 
unable  to  care  for  our  own  helpless  women 
and  children.  Every  city  here  has  its  thou- 
sands. Every  newspaper  records  the  suicide 
of  some  poor  wretch  who  can't  get  a  job, 
who  is  sick,  or  who  is  down  and  out  for 
some  other  reason.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  men  do  not  ask  food  at  your  door. 
Daily  your  heart  is  wrung  by  the  pitiful 
tales  of  our  own  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren. And  now  we  would  bring  others  in 
by  the  shipload !  The  plan  is  creditable  to 
our  hearts  but  not  to  our  brains. 

On  the  Other  Hand 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  must 
not  neglect  nor  ignore  those  about  us,  our 
neighbors,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  this 
careless,  lavish,  open-handed  nation  to  sit 
back  and  allow  those  suffering  millions  to 
starve  and  die  without  an  attempt,  spas- 
modic mayhap,  to  help.  It  is  up  to  us  and 
we  have  it  to  face,  both  ways,  here  and 
abroad.  No  doubt  there  will  come  to  this 
country  a  vast  increase  of  power  and  trade 
and  wealth,  slipping  from  hands  now  clutch- 
ing and  tearing'  and  killing.  But  even  if  it 
does,  what  is  that  to  us?  You  and  I  will 
see  precious  little  of  it,' — and  besides,  it  will 
take  all  that  increase  and  more  to  meet  this 
present  demand.  And  we  have  it  to  meet, 
and  we  have  to  give  long'  before  that  golden 
dream  can  come  true. 

Yes,  we  are  too  easily  moved  and  too 
sentimental.  The  war  fiend  runs  amuck,  a 
country  is  devastated,  pitiful  tales  come 
back  to  us,  dreadful,  unbelievable  tales  of 
hunger  and  desolation.  We  hasten  to  pour 
out  our  sympathy  and  our  money,  we  rush 
to  load  ships  with  dolls  and  drums  and 
(mercifully)  food,  while  our  own  charities 
are  left  penniless.  Apparently  we  have  only 
so  much  charity  in  us,  and  the  stranger  afar 
off  is  much  more  romantic  and  interesting" 
than  the  ragged  boy  and  dragged  out  wo- 
man who  are  before  our  eyes  in  unlovely 
reality.  Remember,  you  cannot  divert  your 
usual  trickle  of  kindness  into  this  new  and 
more  picturesque  channel  without  causing 
the  old  one  to  suffer.  You  must  increase 
the  stream,  and  broaden  it  so  that  its  flow 
will  reach  where  it  is  needed. 

One  Good  Thing 

There  is  one  saving  grace,  one  silver  lining 
to  the  cloud  of  my  pessimism.  There  are 
real  signs  of  a  return  to  sanity  among  our 
people,  faint  but  unmistakable.  We  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  come  to  a  safe  and  sane  Christ- 
mas, as  a  result  of  this  misery  and  sadness 
and  suffering.  Many  cannot  feel  the  appro- 
priateness of  lavish  display  and  celebration 
with  others  starving".  Some  are  affected 
personally,  and  cannot  celebrate.  And 
others  are  glad,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  prune 
down  that  over-long  list,  to  cross  off  this 
name  and  that  which  has  been  there  for 
years,  with  the  friendship  cooled,  solely 
because  "she  gave  me  something",  so  of 
course  I  must."     How  many  times  have  vou 
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heard  people  say  this  year,  "Now,  remem- 
ber, we  are  not  exchanging  presents  outside 
the  family  this  year.  It  doesn't  seem  right 
to  give  so  much,   with   the  hard   times  and 

the   war  and  all "     The  relief  is  great. 

May  that  sentiment  spread,  and  rapidly. 
Pray1  1  leaven  we  are  done  with  that  wild 
rush  tn  scatter  unwelcome,  inappropriate, 
ill-chosen  objects  hither  and  yon.     Why  has 


Christmas  ever  gotten  away  from  us  any- 
way? Let  us  by  all  means  return  to  the 
old  fashioned  family  reunion  and  Christmas 
tree,  to  the  simple  little  gifts  which  mean 
something,  from  those  who  are  something 
to  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  wild  rush,  the  mad 
snatching  and  grabbing,  the  garish  display, 
and   the   vulgar  ostentation   are    over    and 


done  with.  I  am  done  with  things  of  other 
folks'  choosing.  I'll  buy  my  own.  Nor  will 
I  give  presents  to  anyone,  save  whom  I 
please.  Do  you  be  bold,  and  less  ape-like, 
and  give  but  to  your  own  and  your  inti- 
mates. Stand  up,  and  refuse  to  be  cowed 
by  what  someone  expects,  with  no  right  or 
hold  upon  you.  All  hail  the  real  Christmas, 
of  sanity,  modesty  and  charity. 


Child  Labor  Laws 

Sunday.  January  24th,  is  Child  Labor 
Sunday,  which  has  been  observed  in  numer- 
ous communities  for  the  past  eight  years. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  issues 
an  urgent  appeal  to  the  press,  to  the  minis- 
trv.  and  to  the  schools  to  aid  in  its  observ- 
ance. In  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  in  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  between  1900  and 
1910,  the  thirteenth  census  reports  that 
nearly  100,000  children,  ten'  to  thirteen  years 
of  age.  were  at  work  in  non-agricultural 
occupations  in  1910,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  number  of  such  working 
children  in  1900. 

One  cause  for  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren in  such  employment  is  the  violation 
of  the  law  where  it  exists,  while  a  number 
of  other  states  have  as  yet  no  regulation 
whatever  on  the  subject.  The  Palmer-Owen 
Hill  now  pending  in  Congress  will  do  much 
toward  eliminating  the  evil,  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  is  bending 
every  effort  to  secure  its  passage  in  both 
the  Mouse  and  Senate  at  the  coming  session. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools 

"What  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades  of  our  public  schools  can 
sing  an  ordinary  hymn  at  sight?"  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  schools  out  of  433  say 
that  75  per  cent  of  their  pupils  can  do  this, 
according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Convinced  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  music  as  a  school  subject.  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton.  Commissioner  of  Education,  requested 
Mr.  Will  Earhart,  director  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  music  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  several  States.  A  bulletin 
containing  the  results  of  Mr.  Earhart's  in- 
vestigations has  just  been  issued.  Accord- 
ing to  this  bulletin  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  require  music  and 
practically  all  of  these  have  the  course 
graded.  The  weakness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  Mr.  Earhart's  view,  is  that  only  a 
-mall  per  cent  of  the  grade  teachers  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  music. 
I  he  work  in  the  schools  is  clone  largely 
through  supervisors  or  directors  of  music. 
But  10  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  pianos, 
and  half  that  number  have  organs,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  many  communities,  music 
is  still  regarded  as  a  fad. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Earhart's  findings.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  declares:  "Good  music 
is  necessary  not  only  for  engagement  and 
recreation,  but  also  for  inspiration  and  for 
salvation  from  death  in  the  din  and  dust  of 
trade;  and  this  music  should  be  democratic 
in  the  truest  and  best  sense." 


By  Frederick  Olschewski 

The  New  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

In  recognition  of  the  peculiar  problems 
and  obligations  of  the  city  college  or  uni- 
versity and  with  the  conviction  that  these 
can  most  effectively  be  met  by  combined 
action  and  the  interchange  of  experience 
and  opinion,  representatives  of  a  number  of 
these  institutions  in  attendance  upon  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  at  Washington  formed 
an  Association  of  Urban  Universities.  The 
call  for  the  meeting  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  thus  set  forth  the 
tasks  and  purposes  of  these  urban  institu- 
tions : 

"The  municipal  colleges  are  aiming  to  do 
for  their  cities  some  of  the  things  the  State 
universities  are  doing  so  admirably  for  their 
States.  Private  institutions  in  cities,  realiz- 
ing the  obligations  resulting  from  freedom 
of  taxation,  are  endeavoring  to  serve  their 
local  communities.  The  general  public,  on 
the  one  side,  is  awakening  to  the  value  and 
necessity  of  expert  knowledge,  and  the  uni- 
versities, on  the  other,  are  realizing  as  never 
before  their  duty  to  train  men  and  women 
for  municipal,  State  and  National  positions. 
Since  much  of  this  is  new  and  experimental, 
it  is  thought  that  a  conference  on  the  rela- 
tions of  civic  universities  to  their  local  insti- 
'tutions  and  communities  will  prove  help- 
ful." 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  prominent 
representatives  of  numerous  institutions, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  formation  of  this 
body  and  its  plan  for  the  interchange  of 
information,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  ad- 
vance the  development  of  this  new  and 
important  type  of  institution. 

The  Supreme  Law 

And  now  comes  a  new  theory  and  a  new 
party  that  would  undertake  to  solve  the 
perplexing  questions  of  humanity,  and  the 
irreconcilable  passions  of  human  nature. 
Long  essays  of  theory  and  philosophy  consti- 
tuting ethereal,  .yes,  and  ephemeral  dreams 
that  are  to  lead  to  nothing  less  than  (in 
this  their  essays  are  plain  and  definite)  a 
heaven  upon  this  earth,  as  a  fitting  prepa- 
ration for  a  heaven  hereafter. 

On  or  about  Christmas  Day,  1913,  Charles 
Lunman  Robinson  sent  to  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  a  lengthy 
manuscript,  dedicated  to  that  ruler  as  one 
of  the  kings  who  desired  peace  more  than 
anything,  based  upon  this  new  theory  of 
"Justice — The  Supreme  Law."  The  author 
of  the  essay,  and  founder  of  this  new  partv 
now  asking  contributions  in  order  to  find 
an  existence,  was  surprised  to  have  the 
manuscript  returned  to  him  with  the  infor- 
mation, "Son-)',  but  Herr has  no  time 

to  read  this."    What  a  pity! 


A  Series  of  Lectures 

An  important  series  of  addresses  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  present  European 
war  has  just  been  announced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  speakers  in  the  series 
ence  faculties.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given 
weekly. 

The  aim  of  the  course,  it  is  very  properly 
announced,  is  not  to  determine  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  war,  but  to  analyze  the  facts 
in  order  to  discover  the  causes  and  results 
involved  in  the  struggle.  The  views  ex- 
pressed will  be  those  of  the  individual  lec- 
turers and  will  not  represent  any  official 
opinion  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  The 
subjects  are  all  upon  matters  that  have  led 
up  to,  or  have  a  direct  bearing  upon,  the 
war,  among  fhem  being  addresses  upon 
"Racial  Traits  Underlying  War,"  by  Wil- 
liam I.  Thomas;  "Pan-Germanism  and 
Chauvinism,"  by  Carl  D.  Hutt;  "The  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,"  by  Con- 
yers  Read;  "The  Balkan  Question,"  by 
Ferdinand  Cheville ;  "Russian  and  Asiatic 
Issues  Involved  in  the  War,"  by  Samuel  X. 
Harper;  "The  Immediate  Occasion  of  the 
War,"  by  Arthur  P.  Scott,  and  several  other 
similar  subjects.  Can  it  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  President  Wilson's  neutrality 
proclamation? 

Famine  in  Belgium 

The  appeal  of  Belgium  for  aid  is  meeting 
with  response  from  Americans,  but  it  seems 
hard  for  the  people  of  this  country  ade- 
quately to  realize  the  terrible  conditions  in 
that  desolated  land.  The  New  York  Times 
publishes  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs which  may  help  us  to  realize  the  suffer- 
ing this  war  brings  to  those  least  responsible 
for  it. 

Nearly  seven  million  persons  in  Belgium 
face  famine  unless  they  receive  help  from 
the  outside  at  once.  On  the  other  side  is 
Poland,  being  similarly  ravaged,  although 
at  heart  desiring  nothing  of  this  combat  "in 
which  she  pays  heavily,  but  gains  nothing. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  Belgium,  in.  Louvain, 
Liege,  Namur,  the  food  supplies  are  about 
exhausted,  and  the  country  is  as  barren  and 
desolate  as  the  ruined  cities.  What  little 
food  can  be  found  is  seized  by  the  Germans, 
who  at  the  same  time  disclaim  all  respon- 
sibility for  feeding  the  Belgians  and  in  fact 
allow  supplies  donated  by  Americans  to 
reach  them  only  as  a  favor.  Yet  the  Teu- 
tons claim  to  have  grounds  and  reasons  to 
excuse  their  vandalism. 

Militant  Suffragists  in  the  United  States 

The  most  unique  advertisement  since 
many  a  day  was  freely  distributed  recently 
in  San  Francisco,  in  the  shape  of  a  hand  bill. 
It   announced   the  speaking  of  Miss  Annie 
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Kenney  of  London,  England,  and  in  large, 
loud  type  demanded  notice  that  this  speaker 
was  one  of  the  English  militant  suffragists. 
It  demanded  attention  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  been  thirteen  times  imprisoned  and 
released,  after  hunger  striking  under  the 
"Cat  and  Mouse  Act." 

However,  the  address  by  this  honorable 
woman  was  not  free ;  no,  it  was  intended 
for  a  commercial  exploitation.  She  was 
willing  to  tell  of  all  her  self-inflicted 
troubles,  but  you  must  pay  her  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  per  person,  so  that  suf- 
ficient funds  might  be  raised  to  allow  fur- 
ther mischief  by  this  honorable  method. 
But  that  American  money  should  be  so 
collected  and  pressed  into  such  service, 
leaves  room  for  regret. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 

TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION  AT 

RED   BLUFF 

The  meeting  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  at  Red 
Bluff,  December  1-4,  inclusive,  was  the  best 
in  recent  years.  It  was  marked  by  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  was  unmarred  by  petty 
politics.  The  speakers  were  all  from  Califor- 
nia, and  without  exception,  their  talks  were 
instructive  and  helpful.  Among  the  most 
important  were  those  by  Professor  Barrows 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  Professor 
Krehbiel  of  Stanford,  on  the  present  crisis 
in  Europe.  Superintendent  Hyatt's  talk  on 
"Physical  Education"  was  one  of  the  best  on 
the  program.  Strong  speeches  were  also 
made  by  Allison  Ware,  president  of  the 
Chico  Normal  School,  and  O.  J.  Kern  of  the 
University  of  California  on  "Rural  Educa- 
tion" ;  Professors  Boone  and  Waterman  of 
California,  and  Professor  Terman  of  Stan- 
ford. Other  speakers  were  W.  G.  Hartranft, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Silver-Burdett 
Company;  Commissioners  Schallenberger, 
Snyder,  and  Wood,  and  Clara  D.  Bonheiser; 
also  Professor  Howerth  of  the  University  of 
California ;  E.  Morris  Cox,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Oakland  schools;  Mrs.  Min- 
nie   O'Neil,    superintendent    of    Sacramento 


County,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes  of  Oroville. 
Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News,  varied  the  pro- 
gram by  giving  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Yosemite.  Mrs.  Hughes  spoke  of  school 
work  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition. Local  arrangements  were  well  han- 
dled by  Miss  Fish,  superintendent  of  Te- 
hama county,  and  J.  D.  Sweney,  the  genial 
superintendent  of  the  Red  Bluff  schools. 
Unfortunately  Mrs.  Abrams,  president  of 
the  northern  section,  was  seriously  ill  at  her 
home  in  Oroville.  R.  W.  Camper  of  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  O'Neill  of  Sacramento  and  Su- 
perintendent Camper  of  Chico,  took  charge 
of  arrangements  in  her  absence. 

It  rained  every  day  of  the  week  and  many 
were  seriously  inconvenienced  by  lack  of 
proper  accommodations,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
few  complaints  were  heard. 

The  meetings  were  so  interesting  they  at- 
tracted many  of  the  Red  Bluff  citizens  in  ad- 
dition to  the  visiting  school  teachers.  Bill 
James  of  the  Boston  Braves,  was  an  inter- 
ested attendant  at  several  of  the  sessions. 
He  also  refereed  a  basket  ball  game  between 
the  Oroville  High  School  and  the  Red  Bluff 
High  School,  and  another  between  the 
teachers  of  Butte  county  and  Glenn  county. 

Attendance  Not  Large 

When  the  importance  of  this  meeting  is 
considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  regr.et 
that  only  four  counties  participated — Glenn, 
Tehama,  Butte  and  Colusa,  and  on  account 
of  the  separate  institute  in  Colusa  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  few  teachers  from 
that  county  came  to  Red  Bluff.  Most  of 
the  other  counties  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
have  already  held  separate  institutes.  One 
possible  cause  for  the  lack  of  attendance  ma}' 
be  because  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  town 
too  small  to  accommodate  comfortably  even 
the  teachers  of  four  counties,  and  too  far 
north  to  be  convenient  for  the  teachers  in 
Sacramento.  Another  possible  cause  may 
be  because  the  meetings  during  recent  years 
have  not  been  as  interesting  and  helpful 
as  this  one.  The  one  last  year  at  Oroville  was 


ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  TEXT  BOORS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  hereby  invites  authors  or 
publishers  to  submit  sealed  proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right 
to  publish  or  distribute  in  California  the  following  text-books: 

(1)  A  writing  system  for  the  elementary  schools,  particularly  for  the 
grades  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  inclusive ; 

(2)  Music  books  for  the  elementary  schools,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
volumes; 

(3)  Reading  books  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Bids 
may  be  submitted  for  the  complete  series  or  for  any  part  thereof. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  booka  of.  the  above  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  his  office  in  the  State  Capitol  Building,  Sacramento, 
on  or  before  March  1,  1915. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights,!  inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  itemized  according  to 
specifications,   and  marked    "Bids    for    textbooks    in " 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particulars  concerning  this  matter  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,  California. 

EDWARD  HYATT,  Secretary. 


unquestionably  dull  and  uninteresting  and 
used  to  exploit  the  ideas  of  a  single  man.  In 
spite  of  this  danger  the  business  meeting- 
degenerated  into  a  log  rolling  attempt  to 
hold  a  session  next  year  at  a  place  that  would 
be  convenient  for  few  teachers  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  would  mean  the  attendance 
would  be  even  smaller  than  it  was  this 
month. 

Willows  and  San  Francisco  were  both 
voted  down  as  possible  places  of  meeting 
and  no  agreement  seemed  possible.  The 
matter  was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
council.  At  a  separate  meeting,  however, 
Butte  county  decided  to  hold  its  institute 
in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
position. United  action  is  the  one  thing  that 
now  seems  most  desirable  as  far  as  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  is  concerned.  If  this  is  not 
secured  the  annual  meeting  will  soon  be  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  local   institute. 

R.  W.  Camper,  principal  of  the  Williams 
schools,  was  elected  president  for  the  coming 
year. 


For  Somebody  with 
Real  Money! 

Whole  or  part  interest  in  well-established 
Girls'  School;  also  in  four  Business  Colleges. 
For     details,     consult    E.    C.    BOYNTON, 

Boynton-Esterly  Teachers'  Agency 
517    Brockman    Building,   Los   Angeles. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COM- 
PANY announce  the  publication  of  a 
new  and  notable  music  series  for  basal 
use  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
entitled 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 

By 

HORATIO  W.  PARKER 

Dean,  Department  of  Music, 

Yale  University 

OSBOURNE  McCONATHY 

Director  Department  of  School  Music, 

Northwestern  University 

EDWARD  BAILEY  BIRGE 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools, 

Indianapolis,    Indiana 

W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

Director,  Department  of  Music,  State 

Normal  School,  Milwaukee 

This  series  embodies  the  finest  song 
material  from  the  musical  literature  of 
the  world,  many  of  the  songs  being 
especially  written  for  the  series  by  the 
most  eminent  European  and  American 
composers  of  today. 

Books  One  and  Two  are  now  pub- 
lished. Every  supervisor  of  music 
should  write  to  us  for  these  books. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

565  Market  St.         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT 
Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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Eliza  D.  Keith 


TITLES,  AS   ILLUSTRATED   BY 
PHOTOPLAYS 

While  studying  the  construction  of  photo- 
plays. I  have  gathered  a  number  of  ideas 
concerning  the  titles  of  photoplays,  and  \ 
now  offer  them  for  the  consideration  of 
other  students,  who  like  myself  are  eager 
to  obtain  and  to  absorb  information  con- 
cerning this  most  fascinating  of  subjects — 
the  writing  of  photoplays.  As  a  help  to  the 
teaching  of  English,  these  notes  will  be  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

The  title  of  a  photoplay  should  be  short, 
easy  to  read,  easy  to  understand,  easy  to 
remember,  economical  as  to  film  space,  and 
ca])able  of  displaying"  well  on  advertising 
posters. 

The  title  should  be  indicative  of  the  story; 
must  approximate  the  purpose  of  the  play 
but  must  not  expose  the  plot. 

The  title  must  be  interesting  in  itself  so 
as  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  scenario 
editor,  to  catch  the  eye  of  those  who  cast 
but  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  lobby  legends  in 
front  of  a  moving-  picture  place.  It  must 
arouse  interest  and  create  a  desire  to  "know 
what  it  is  all  about." 

The  title  must  stimulate  the  imagination, 
by  creating  the  hope  of  being  pleasantly 
entertained ;  it  must  pique  curiosity,  and 
keep  alive  the  interest,  holding  if  to  the  very 
end — another  good  reason  for  not  exposing" 
the  plot  in  the  title,  and  so  robbing  antici- 
pation of  its  pleasurable  satisfaction. 

The  following  applies  equally  well  to  all 
titles  for  works  of  fiction,  as  well  as  for  the 
drama. 

The  purpose  of  a  title  is  to  express  in 
concise  form  the  quality  of  the  play.  Often 
a  writer  begins  with  a  title  for  his  inspira- 
tion, and  weaves  a  story  around  the  title. 
I  fence,  keep  a  note  book  and  dot  down  titles. 

The  single  incident  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  photoplay  structure.  A  photo- 
play that  adheres  to  the  single  incident  re- 
quirements,  suggests  its  own  title.  "The 
test  of  a  title  is  its  appeal."  The  photoplay- 
wright  should  study  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  title  on  the  editor  to  whom  the  play- 
is  offered,  on  the  exhibitor  who  is  to  pur- 
chase the  right  to  use  the  film,  and  on  the 
spectator  who  winders  "if  it  will  be  worth 
seeing." 

A  title  that  is  to  become  popular,' will  be 
short  anil  virile.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
titles  have  but  two  or  four  words.  "The 
shorter  and  more  virile  the  title,  the  easier 
I' '   remember." 

A  title  to  avoid  is  one  that  transcends 
propriety,  that  suggests  vulgarity,  that  will 
arouse  a  prejudice  against  the  play,  as  a 
religious  title  or  one  that  will  arouse  class 
feeling,  that  is  inane  or  silly,  or  that  exposes 
i he  plot  ..f  the  play,  at  the  outset  destroying 
the  main  essential  of  a  good  photoplay,  the 
quality  of  suspense. 

An  appropriate  title  may  typify  a  material 

■  condition,  or  symbolize  an  inherent  quality. 

\  pleasing  title  ma\  please  by  its  euphony 

or   pleasant    sound,   or  by    its   symmetry    to 

the  eye.  by  looking  well  on  a  poster,  or  on 

:i    creen, 


A  good  title  should  promise  much,  explain 
little,  and  ever  be  specific. 

To  illustrate  the  various  types  of  titles,  I 
have  taken  the  photoplay,  "My  Official 
Wife,"  as  the  inspiration  for  the  ideas. 

A  title  may  be  realistic,  as  "Sent  to  Si- 
beria" ;  idealistic,  "For  Faith  and  Freedom": 
symbolic,  "Her  .Soul  to  God";  composite, 
"Flames  Fanned  by  the  Fanatic"  (composite 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  combination  of  the 
realistic  and  the  idealistic). 

A  double  title  would  be  "My  Official 
Wife,  or  The  False  Passport"  ;  a  character- 
istic title,  "In  the  Land  of  the  Czar";  a 
thematic  title,  suggesting  the  theme  of  the 
play,  "The  Nihilist's  Fate,  or  She  Paid  the 
Price" ;  a  pun  title,  "Rushing  to  Russia"  ; 
a  comedy  title,  "Keeping  Up  With  the  Pro- 
cession" ;  a  phrase  title,  "Nihilism"  ;  a  quoted 
title,  "  'As  God  Wills'." 


THE  ART  OF  STORY  WRITING 

Every  teacher  who  teaches  literature  or 
who  is  interested  in  literature  for  its  own 
sake  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  Art  of 
Story  Writing  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein  and 
Mary  Davoren  Chambers,  published  by  the 
Home  Correspondence  School  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  book  presents  a  new  method  of 
practice  and  instruction  in  fiction — writing 
from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  the  modern 
short  story,  together  with  standard  speci- 
mens of  each,  and  is  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  art  of  story  writing  to 
several  thousand  pupils,  both  in  the  class 
room  and  by  correspondence.  The  aim  has 
been  to  guide  the  student  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  direct  way  to  actual  fictional 
narration.  The  questions  and  exercises  give 
opportunity  for  research,  reading  and  plenty 
of  written  and  oral  narration,  besides  being 
so  framed  as  to  stimulate  original  thought 
and  invention.  They  are  so  framed  that  the 
pupil  is  left  to  depend  upon  himself  and  not 
upon  the  over-worked  teacher.  This  feature 
certainly  will  commend  itself  to  those  teach- 
ers who  are  ridden  to  death  by  the  composi- 
tion-correcting nightmare.  Another  good 
thought  is  the  statement  "there  is  no  more 
fascinating  and  helpful  method  of  teaching" 
than  by  means  of  fictional  narrative." 


THE  MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 

It  has  been  charged,  and  the  charge  sus- 
tained, that  the  children  in  our  schools  have 
no  real,  definite  idea  of  direction — that  the 
points  of  the  compass  are  to  them  unknown 
and  unknowable  mysteries,  and  that  if 
asked  "in  what  direction  is  north?"  the  chil- 
dren will  invariably  point  to  the  top  of  the 
map,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  may 
point,  nor  on  what  wall  it  may  hang. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  maps  be  drawn 
upon  the  schoolroom  floor  whenever  there  be 
space  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
Put  the  Map  of  California  in  the  School  Yard 

Let  me  repeat  a  suggestion  that  I  have 
already  made — a  suggestion  that  is  both 
practical  and  idealist.  Outline  the  map  in 
every  school  yard  in  the  State,  and  let  the 
children  take  their  stand  in  California!  In 
the  cities  where  asphalt  covered  yards  are 
the  rule,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  mosaic  setting 
of  the  State's  outlines,  marks  for  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  the  highest  mountains,  and  the 
two  great  rivers  ;  when  the  asphalt  is  being 
laid,  those  little  stones,  such  as  are  used  for 
mosaic  floorings  for  platforms,  vestibules 
and  floorings  of  large  buildings,  can  be  in- 
serted and  there  is  the  map  of  California — 
unique,  practical  and  sentimental.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  map  should  be  cor- 
rect in  proportion,  in  every  detail,  and  lie  in 
accordance  with  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Would  not  this  ideal  school  yard  map  be  fat- 
better  than  the  roller  chart  maps  suspended 
from  a  nail,  the  inadequate  map  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  school  room  floor,  immeasurably 
better  than  the  flat  maps  in  the  present 
school  geography,  maps  that  are  small,  ob- 
scure, disjointed  and  unconvincing? 

The  Mariner's  Compass  in  the  School  Yard 

Here  is  another  suggestion,  which  might 
be  adopted.  Set  up  a  mariner's  compass  in 
each  school  yard.  The  money  for  "supplies" 
might  just  as  well  be  spent  in  a  mariner's 
compass  as  for  barrels  of  chemicals  to  be 
stored  in  the  cellar  or  for  stereopticons  that 
are  not  used ! 

Relief  Maps  Made  by  Children 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  fixing  geogra- 
phy facts  in  the  minds  of  children  is  to  let 
them  make  relief  maps  for  themselves,  using 
the  paste  made  of  two  parts  of  flour  to  one  of 
salt,  mixed  with  water — taking  care  not  to 
make  the  mixture  too  runny. 

The  child  should  be  given  a  blank  paper 
shape  of  the  map — to  paste  down  upon  a 
piece  of  wood  or  of  pasteboard,  and  then 
upon  the  outline  thus  obtained  he  can  mold 
the  mountains,  being  sure  to  leave  an  out- 
let for  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  through  San  Francisco 
Bay.  In  making  large  topographical  maps, 
it  is  a  great  scheme  to  drive  in  tiny  nails 
of  different  lengths  to  give  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain  ranges  and  to  form  a 
backbone  for  the  system.    Try  it. 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES  NEED  CARE 

RY  MURINE  EYE  REMED 

No  Smarting  —  Feels  Fine — Acts  Quickly. 
Try  i  C  fur  Red',  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Gran- 
ulated Kyellds.  Illustrated  Book  In  each  Pack- 
age. Murine  is  compounded  by  our  Oculists— 
not  a  "Patent  Med  ietne"— but  used  In  successful 
Physicians' Practice  for  many  years.  Wow  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  26c 
and  50c  Per  Buttle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  in  Aseptic 
rubes,  "i"jc  and  60c.     Marine  live  Remedy  Co..  Chicago 
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CHRISTMAS 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago, 

Within  a  manger  in  the  hay, 
Was  born  the  Holy  Christ  Child, 

Who  changed  our  night  to  day. 
And  still  from  that  Eve  on  the  flowers 
and  trees, 

Lingers  a  memory  sweet 
Of  incense,  the  wise  of  Bethlehem 

Burned  at  the  Savior's  feet. 

— Dorothy  Morris  Johnson. 

(Written  by  grammar  school  pupil  12  years  old) 
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The  Santa  Cruz  School  Women's  Club 
has  nothing-  wonderful  to  relate  in  the  way 
of  past  history,  for  it  is  just  an  energetic 
little  club  of  fifty-two  members,  formed  for 
social  purposes  only,  and  keeping  to  its 
original  idea  with  great  persistency. 

Although  we  have  just  become  members 
of  the  State  Federation  we  are  not  a  very 
new  club,  having  been  in  existence  since 
October  15,  1908. 

An  organization  of  school  women  is  us- 
ually expected  to  be  of  an  educational  char- 
acter with  the  social  side  a  minor  considera- 
tion, but  this  was  not  what  we  needed. 

Every  wide-awake,  progressive  teacher 
must  read  and  study;  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  she  becomes  one-sided,  weary,  unin- 
teresting and  unappreciative  of  the  brighter 
side  of  life. 

In  these  days  of  study  clubs,  correspond- 
ence courses,  university  extension  and  sum- 
mer school,  no  one  can  complain  of  lack  of 
opportunities ;  but  an  ambitious  person  is 
apt  to  undertake  more  than  she  can  do  jus- 
tice to,  unless  she  neglects  all  social  duties 
and  recreation. 

We  insist  on  giving  the  children  all  forms 
of  recreation  for  their  all-around  develop- 
ment. This  is  what  we  need.  We  are  only 
grown  up  children. 

We  have  in  Santa  Cruz  a  large,  progres- 
sive Saturday  Afternoon  Club  with  depart- 
ments of  study,  in  history,  art,  literature, 
drama  and  civics.  Then  there  are  smaller 
general  study,  travel,  Shakspeare  and 
Browning  clubs.  Many  of  our  teachers  are 
not  only  members  of,  but  workers  and  lead- 
ers in  these. 

Besides,  we  have,  in  connection  with  our 
school  work,  teachers'  meetings  to  discuss 
g"eneral  school  problems,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  interest,  to  plan  and  to  work  out 
together  the  best  methods  of  presenting  al- 
most every  subject  in  the  course  of  study. 
At  times  we  have  met  for  professional  read- 
ing and  of  late  years  we  have  the  parent- 
teacher  clubs  in  which  we  are  all  enthusias- 
tic workers. 

This  busy  life  was  necessary  for  our 
growth  and  development,  and  we  enjoyed  it, 
but  there  were  times  when  we  needed  a 
change  to  break  the  monotony  and  ease  the 
nerve  tension.  We  wanted  more  social  life 
together  so  as  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  individual  teacher,  to  bring  the 
younger  ones  into  closer  touch  with  the 
older  ones,  to  meet  the  strangers  and  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and  to  break  down  any 
barrier  that  existed  between  high  school, 
grade,,  or  special  teachers.  More  than  all, 
we  needed  social  gatherings  where  we  could 
forget  our  responsibilities  for  the  time,  and 
enjoy  intellectual  treat,  fun,  or  frolic,  as  it 
might  happen  to  be,  with  perfect  freedom 
and  relaxation.  For  these  reasons  our  club 
was  established. 

We  have  the  usual  board  of  directors,  and 
an  executive  member  from  each  school  re- 


gardless of  the     teachers'     position     in  the 
school. 

The  members  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee are  appointed  each  time  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  are  at  liberty  to  plan  any  kind  of 
recreation  they  desire. 

We  have  had  banquets  with  toasts  and 
speeches,  supper  on  the  beach,  a  house-party 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  literary  eve- 
nings of  varied  programs,  musical  evenings, 
time  devoted  to  games  and  frolic,  and  short 
plays  staged  in  an  original  manner. 

This  last  year  included  a  beach  supper, 
two  banquets,  at  one  of  which  Miss  Agnes 
Howe,  who  was  the  honored  guest,  g"ave  us 
a  delightful  talk  on  the  State  Federation, 
and  a  musical  evening  when  we  listened  to 
a  charming  song  recital  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Blanchard  of  San  Francisco.  At  our  last 
meeting  of  the  year  we  enjoy  entertaining 
the  men  teachers,  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents, city  board  of  education  and  their 
wives. 

To  know  how  well  we  have  succeeded  in 
our  original  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
to  look  in  upon  one  of  our  social  affairs.  At 
the  beach  supper  the  "dignified"  high  school 
and  grade  teachers  worked  happily  together 
intent  on  the  same  problem — how  to  get  the 
coffee  pot  to  boil.  They  built  up  the  bon-fire 
together  or  toasted  marshmallows  in  the 
fames.  The  "exclusive"  special  waited  on 
the  others  so  deftly  and  charmingly  that  one 
would  think  she  had  specialized  only  in  the 
art  of  serving.  The  teacher  who  is  always 
too  busy  to  smile,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
jokes  of  the  others,  and  the  usually  quiet 
ones  told  some  amusing  incidents  as  we  sat 
around  the  fire. 

We  are  a  happy  body  with  a  good  spirit 
for  work  or  play.  And  this  is  not  all — 
originality  that  we  knew  not  of,  has  devel- 
oped ;  lasting  friendships  have  been  formed  ; 
deep,  sincere,  unselfish,  sympathetic  natures, 
that  were  hidden  behind  timid  reserve,  have 
been  discovered  ;  and  a  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness that  are  carried  beyond  the  club  life 
have  been  shown. 

For  instance,  when  one  of  the  parent- 
teacher  clubs  gave  a  lawn  fete,  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  school  women  made  an  ef- 
fort to  attend  in  order  to  lend  their  pres- 
ence and  encouragement  toward  making  the 
affair  a  complete  success.  This  is  the  spirit 
shown  by  all  our  schools  to  the  one  that  is 
making  a  special  effort. 

A  school  women's  club  is  worth  while, 
and  a  teacher  in  a  city  that  lacks  one  is 
missing  a  great  deal.  Some  may  think  they 
have  enough  social  life  without  such  a  club. 
Then  couldn't  ihey  help  for  the  sake  of  the 
ones  who  do  need  it? 

Once  before  during  the  early  life  of  our 
club  we  talked  of  joining  the  State  Federa- 
tion, but  such  a  move  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  majority. 

We  were  working  out  our  own  problem. 
We  had  not  reached  that  united  state  in  our 


own  growth  where  we  were  ready  to  be- 
come a  unit  in  the  great  whole.  Some  of 
our  members  thought  we  might  lose  our 
identity  in  this  new  connection,  and  on  ac- 
count of  demands  made  by  a  federation  be 
forced  to  crowd  out  the  informal,  social  at- 
mosphere that  had  meant  so  much  to  us. 

These  fears  were  explained  away  and 
when  the  question  was  again  put  before 
the  club,  the  vote  to  join  was  unanimous. 

We  are  glad  of  the  step  we  have  taken. 
It  means  a  better  and  broader  outlook  for 
us.  We  desire  to  know  more  of  the  work  of 
the  Federation  and  of  each  separate  club. 
We  hope  to  get  much  through  this  new  as- 
sociation and  to  give  all  that  we  can  in  re- 
turn. 

The  luncheon  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kate  Kennedy  School  Woman's  Club, 
Saturday,  Dec.  5,  at  the  Stewart  Hotel, 
proved  a  great  success. 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Adams,  the  president  pre- 
sided in  her  usual  gracious  manner. 

The  program  was  most  interesting.  Mr. 
Alvin  E.  Pope,  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  education  at  the  Exposition,  presented  a 
very  vivid  outline  of  the  work  his  depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 

Miss  Louise  McDermott  created  much  en- 
thusiasm in  telling  of  the  plans  of  the 
"School  Garden"  during  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs, 
told  of  the  success  of  "Federation  Day"  held 
in  Oakland,  October  24.  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
further  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

A  request  from  the  latter  organization  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  members  was  read 
and  indorsed. 

Very  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Miss  Kate 
Kennedy  were  related  by  Mrs.  dishing  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Owens. 

Many  enjoyable  selections  on  the  Victrola 
were  rendered  during  the  afternoon. 

CLARA   J.    FORSBERG, 

Secretarv. 


Gregg  Shorthand 

is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  There  are  1852  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  which  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
The  standing  of  the  five  leading  systems  is  as  follows: 
Gregg  Shorthand,  974  cities;  Benn  Pitman,  364; 
Isaac  Pitman,  105;  Graham,  8S;  Munson,  32.  Twenty- 
nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  are  represented  in 
the  remaining  289  cities.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught 
in  at  least  65  per  cent  of  the  private  business  schools. 
The  reasons  for  its  leadership  are: 

SIMPLICITY— It  is  the  easiest  of  all  practical 
systems  to  learn. 

LEGIBILITY— It  holds  the  world's  record  for 
accuracy  at  high  speed — 99  :6  per  cent  perfect. 

SPEED — Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contest.  President  Wilson's  official  reporter  is  a 
Gregg    writer. 

Teachers'  Instruction— Free 

The  large  number  of  schools  now  teaching  the 
system  and  the  new  ones  adopting  it  each  year 
create  a  constant  demand  for  well-qualified  teachers. 
Write  today  about  our  free  correspondence  instruc- 
tion for  teachers.     Ask  for  Booklet  WJE16. 

THE  GRE6G  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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RURAL   SCHOOL   SUPERVISION    BY 

HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

By  Hugh  Baldwin. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  nearer  the 
public  schools  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  of  society,  generally,  besides  ful- 
filling the  true  mission  that  the  State  has 
planned  for  them,  the  more  will  there  be  a 
dependence  upon  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  school  supervision. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  "chil- 
dren of  the  people"  gravitate  toward  the  city 
schools.  From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that 
better  and  higher  -  facilities  in  educational 
child-welfare  are  found  in  the  cities  rather 
than  in  the  country.  The  cities  have  the 
advantage  of  strong  supervision  backed  up 
by  the  sub-supervision  of  principals  in 
charge  of  buildings,  men  and  women  who 
do  nothing  else  but  supervise  school  work. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  we  find  coun- 
tv  superintendents  attempting'  to  cover  large 
areas — in  my  own  county,  for  instance,  an 
area  nearly  as  great  as  the  Stale  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  scores  of  school  districts 
to  visit  (130  in  my  county)  and  several 
hundred  teachers  to  help. 

It  is  evident  further  that  the  county  has 
not  sufficiently  asserted  itself  to  demand 
supervision  as  the  city  has  done,  hence  the 
county  is  obliged  to  resort  to  other  measures 
that  will  supplement  the  superintendent's 
office  and  enable  it,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  to 
do  greater  deeds  of  usefulness. 

In  appointing  principals  of  high  schools 
of  the  County  of  San  Diego  as  deputy  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  I  avail  myself  of 
a  force  that,  financially  speaking,  the  county 
could  not  afford  to  employ.  The  high  school 
principals  are  the  most  eminently  trained, 
the  most  highly  educated  men  and  women 
in  the  county.  They  are  well  equipped  to 
do  work  of  supervisory  character  within  an 
area  of  ten  miles  radius  from  their  respective 
high  schools  without  interfering  with  the 
special  interests  of  their  schools. 

There  is  another  side.  These  principals, 
many  of  them,  are  in  charge  of  union  school 
districts,  and  each  union  district  is  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  twelve  elementary 
districts.  In  these  smaller  districts  there  are 
prevailing  opinions  to  the  effect  that  little 
or  no  benefits  accrue  to  the  people  from  high 
school  taxes.  With  the  kind  of  supervision 
1  have  inaugurated,  this  is  all  changed  and 
the  immediate  and  local  interest  of  the  high 
school  in  the  elementary  school  district  is 
apparent.  A  reciprocal  feeling  of  good  will 
toward  the  high  school  principal  and  his 
work  emanates  from  each  locality  that  he 
\isits.  All  this  makes  for  more  efficiency  in 
both  high  school  and  elementary  school. 

Another  reason  why. the  high  school  and 
elementary  school  trustees  take  favorably 
to  the  proposition,  is  that  the  supervisor's  in- 
terest in  the  common  schools  develops  in 
the  students  of  the  lower  schools  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  high  school  students  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  grade.  This  ambition 
realized,  there  follows  the  maximum  at- 
tendance at  high  school  which  means,  of 
course,  financial  returns  to  the  high  school 
district  through  State  apportionments  based 
<m    average   daily   attendance. 

In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  recapitula- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  county  secures  a 
supervision  of  both  high  and  elementary 
sehonls  heretofore  considered  impossible, 
and  with  only  the  cost  to  the  county  of  the 
actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  supervisors 
(the  deputy  superintendents).  Each  rural 
community    secures    the    means   of   a   closer 


knitting  together  of  neighborhood  interests 
as  wel'l  as  a  better  return  for  tax  money- 
invested.  The  teachers  secure  mutual  help 
and  benefit.  The  whole  tone  of  the  public 
school  system  is  improved. 

I  might  add  that  high  school  boards  and 
high  school  principals,  to  a  man,  endorse 
this  movement  in  San  Diego  county.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  superintendent  who  establishes 
this  policy  will  bring  to  his  own  aid  a  re- 
serve force  that  will  enable  his  office  to  ac- 
complish marvelous  results,  far  beyond  the 
possibilities   of   the   present   regime. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
The  School  House  Is  the  Christmas  Place 

By  Edward  Joshua  Ward. 
Adviser  in  Civic  and  Social  Center  Develop- 
ment, University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension 
Division. 

'What  Christmas  is  among  the  days  of  the 
year,  the  public  school  house  is  among  the 
buildings  of  the  community. 

Christmas  is  the  day — the  school  house 
is  the  place — of  the  children.  That  the  great, 
central  holiday  of  our  calendar  is  consecrated 
not  to  sword-rattling  or  boasting  of  power, 
but  to  the  gentle,  generous  thought  of  the 
child  is  indication  of  the  surely  lessening 
savagery  of  mankind.  That  the  most  im- 
portant building  in  the  typical  American 
community  is  the  structure  devoted  first  of 
all  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  is  the  most 
substantial  and  strongest  evidence  we  have 
given  of  the  goodness  of  the  common  will. 

Christmas  is  the  day — the  school  house  is 
the  place — of  real  democracy.  As  in  the  an- 
cient, beautiful  story,  Christmas  meant  the 
equal  coming  together  of  the  lordly  magnate 
and  the  humble  shepherds,  so  for  the  assem- 
bly of  neighbors  the  school  house  furnishes 
the  equal  common  ground  for  men  and 
women  wdiatever  be  our  difference  of  opin- 
ion or  income. 

Christmas  is  the  time — the  school  house  is 
the  place — of  supreme  and  sure  promise.  The 
days  have  been  getting  shorter,  the  winter 
has  been  deepening'.  But  at  Christmas  time 
the  sun  starts  back  and  trustworthy  promise 
of  spring  and  summer  is  in  the  slightly 
lengthening  hours  of  light.  So,  in  the  begin- 
ning that  America  has  been  making  in  the 
use  of  the  common  school  house  as  a  center 
of  organized  community  life  whose  keynote 
is  co-operation,  through  the  use  of  the  school 
house  as  community  headquarters — in  our 
finding  that  we  can  act  together  in  spite 
of  differences — there  is  the  sure  promise  of 
a  kindlier,  more  rational  and  joyous  social 
order, — of  fear-free  peace  on  earth  and 
strong'  good  will  among  men  in  each  com- 
munity for  all  the  year. 

Shall  we  not  use  this  Christmas  place  in 
each  community  at  Christmas  time?  Many 
districts  are  corning  to  see  that  this  holi- 
day of  all-inclusive  good  will  can  not  be 
worthily  celebrated  unless,  in  addition  to 
home  festivities  and  church  observances, 
there  be  the  uniting  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  that  this  need  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  "A  Great  Tree" 
out-of-doors.  And  so,  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods the  school  house  "where  everybody 
feels  at  home,  forgets  the  external,  becomes 
fraternal,  and  knows  the  time  for  friendli- 
ness has  come"  is  to  be  used  this  year  as 
the  Christinas  place  of  community  cele- 
bration. 
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The  buildings  are  to  be  decorated  with 
Christmas  trees,  with  holly  and  mistletoe, 
the  work  of  decoration  and  program  arrange- 
ment itself  furnishing"  fine  occasion  for  com- 
munity  acquaintance   and   co-operation. 

The  program  begins  with  music,  for  in 
music  alone  can  the  thrilling  Christmas 
spirit  be  evoked.  Then  comes  the  Christ- 
mas play,  or  the  telling  in  costume  of  how 
Christmas  used  to  be  celebrated  in  the  old 
home  lands  from  which  the  various  nation- 
alities represented  in  the  community  have 
come.  Then  the  games  and  social  inter- 
mingling and  refreshments. 

In  several  communities  where  already 
gifts  for  the  Belgian  sufferers  or  the  needy 
at  home  and  in  other  lands  have  been  made, 
the  essential  Christmas  spirit  of  giving"  is 
to  be  expressed  by  making  presents  to  the 
community  through  adding"  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  house  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  and  all  the  people.  In  one  dis- 
trict the  people  are  planning  to  purchase  a 
motion  picture  outfit,  in  another  they  are 
going  to  give  books  and  subscriptions  to 
magazines.  And  in  a  number  of  places  the 
people  plan  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
faithful  work  that  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers have  done  as  civic  secretaries  in  promot- 
ing the  use  of  the  school  house  as  the  social 
center — the  place  where  the  Christmas  spir- 
it prevails  throughout  the  year. 
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HABLA  VD  ESPANOL? 

(Do    you    speak    Spanish) 

You  may  write  it  with  a  Dixon  School  Pencil 
just  as  you  do. English  but  do  you  speak  or  under- 
stand it?  There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  destined  _  to 
have  so  great  a  commercial  influence  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  intend  to  travel  in  Latin-America  or 
to  do  business  with  Latin-Americans,  you  should 
write  for  a  copy  of 

"USEFUL    SPANISH    WORDS    AND    PHRASES" 

Though  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  Spanish 
language,  this  booklet  will  enable  you  to  acquire 
-the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  equivalents  to 
words  concerning  time,  money,  food  and  apparel. 
Hotel  parlance  and  a  goodly  list  of  everyday  expres- 
sions are  included.  We  are  glad  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  this  booklet,  FREE  UPON  REQUEST,  because 
it  contains  information  relative  to  Dixon's  Graphite 
Productions  that  may  be  of  interest  to   you. 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Crucibles,   Pencils,   Paints.    Lubricants   and 
other   Graphite   Productions 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Sacramento  is  a  city  with  an  interesting  past 
and  a  brilliant  future.  From  a  bustling  city  of 
today,  it  is  destined  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  cities  of  tomorrow.  A  school  system  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  growth  of  a  city.  Its 
record  will  be  found  to  follow  closely  the  attitude 
of  the  community  which  supports  it.  It  will  be 
sluggish  when  the  city  stands  still,  backward  when 
the  city  is  backward,  and  it  will  quickly  respond 
to  progress  when  the  spirit  of  advancement  which 
permeates  an  awakened  community  fully  recog- 
nizes  its   opportunity. 

A  great  city  must  have  a  great  school  system, 
and  our  school  department  is  entering  into  a  new 
era  befitting  the  progressive  spirit  which  has  taken 
hold  of  Sacramento.  Just  as  our  city  has  its 
many  traditions,  and  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  making  of  California 
history,  so  has  the  school  department  its  tradi- 
tions, its  successes  and  its  teachers  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State. 
It  can  point  with  pride  to  the  high  quality  of  its 
teaching  force;  it  can  venerate  its  old  buildings, 
however  inadequate  they  may  be  to  modern  re- 
quirements, because  of  the  place  they  hold  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  who  passed  in  and  out 
of  them,  and  who  are  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
training  they  received  within  their  classic  walls. 
It  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  to  have  old  buildings — 
to  have  many  structures  ready  to  be  torn  down. 
So  great  has  been  the  advance  in  school  archi- 
tecture in  the  last  two  decades;  so  broad  the 
changed  conception  of  what  the  schools  must 
accomplish,  so  widespread  the  awakening  to  the 
value  of  physical  education  demanding  more  room 
and  better  hygienic  conditions;  so  broad  the  rec- 
ognition of  vocational  training,  demanding  that 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  be  given  a 
training  adequate  to  their  capacity  and  sufficient 
to  the  walk  of  life  they  are  best  fitted  to  pur- 
sue, that  our  old  buildings  which  we  are  prone 
to  deplore  so  deeply  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, for  now  we  can  tear  them  down,  with  a 
sigh  for  what  they  have  meant  to  us,  and  build 
in  their  places,  or  on  larger  sites,  structures  in 
keeping   with   modern    educational   ideas. 

The  Sacramento  City  school  system  has  twen- 
ty-two buildings,  four  of  which,  including  the 
high  school,  may  be  said  to  be  modern,  the  re- 
mainder, though  serviceable,  have  seen  their  day 
and  will  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
department,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Califor- 
nia, has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  now  330  teachers  and  10.500  children 
enrolled.  The  salaries  paid  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  country;  the  minimum  in  the  primary  grades 
is  $1080,  with  five  years'  experience  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum,  of  which  outside  experi- 
ence is  counted.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  mini- 
mum is  $900,  and  the  maximum  is  $1200,  with  five 
years'  experience  between  them,  of  which  out- 
side   experience    is    counted. 

The  high  school  lias  57  teachers  and  1400  pupils 
with  regular  teachers,  salaries  ranging  from  $1200 
to  $1680.  There  is  an  elementary  school  of  250 
pupils,  in  which  the  teachers  are  paid  $60  per 
month,  and  an  evening  high  school  of  300  pupils 
in  which  the  teachers  are  paid  $60  per  month. 
We  have  a  kindergarten  system  with  950  children 
and    29   teachers. 

During  the  past  two  years  40  portable  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  to  take  care  of  the 
overflow,  and  residences  have  been  converted 
into    eight    classrooms. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  for  rebuilding  in  the 
department  has  been  entered  upon,  the  locations 
in  which  the  children  live  and  the  distances  they 
must  travel  carefully  studied,  in  order  that  the 
new  buildings  might  be  conveniently  and  eco- 
nomically placed.  The  fact  that  two  of  our  larg- 
est sites  are  public  parks,  and  that  most  of  our 
other  sites  were  quarter  blocks,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  put  large  sums  of  money  into  new  sites, 
the  Board  of  Education  having  determined,  as 
far  as  possible,  not  to  put  a  permanent  building 
on  less  than  a  block  of  land  within  the  old  city, 
and  on  a  larger  site  in  the  annexed  districts.  The 
new  buildings  for  which  a  competition  was  held, 
in  which  54  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  State 
presented  plans,  with  a  committee  consisting  of 
Arthur  Brown  of  San  Francisco,  John  Parkinson 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  James  I.  Hobart  of  Oakland 
serving  as  judges,  practically  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  making  them  the  best  plans  for  school 
buildings  ever  prepared.  The  architects  selected 
by  this  competition,  have  prepared  .  their  final 
plans  and  the  buildings  are  under  construction. 
The  plans  are  so  arranged  that  the  whole,  or  part 


of  the  building  may  be  finished  at  any  one  time. 
There  are  24  classrooms,  including  a  kindergarten; 
each  room  will  be  practically  open  air,  and  face 
the  east — an  important  factor  in  our  locality. 
There  will  be  an  auditorium  seating  1000  pupils, 
an  art  gallery,  manual  training,  domestic  training 
rooms,  a  laboratory  for  general  science,  a  branch 
city  library,  a  voting  booth,  shower  baths  and 
ample  play  grounds.  Buildings  will  be  built  of 
concrete,  class  A  in  every  particular,  fireproof  and 
as  nearly  perfect  as  civic  centers  as  possible. 
When  these  new  buildings,  of  which  there  must 
be  a  large  number  in  our  city,  are  completed, 
Sacramento  can  point  to  them  with  pride,  and 
take  her  place  with  the  leading  cities  of  the  world, 
in    school   building  and   equipment. 

Many  new  educational  features  have  been  taken 
up  in  the  school  department  in  the  past  year. 
In  the  elementary  department,  equipment  for  in- 
dustrial training  and  domestic  training  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time.  The  present  effort  is  to 
give  the  work  better  vocational  trend.  The  new 
departments  have  been  established  which  are 
making  a  fine  economic  showing — that  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  who  buys  all  the  supplies  for  the 
school  department,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the 
city  librarian,  with  his  wide  experience  in  pur- 
chasing the  books  and  apparatus  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  department  is  absolutely  free  from  any 
influences  but  the  best  in  selecting  its  teachers. 
All  elementary  teachers  are  selected  on  a  com- 
petitive plan,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
superintendent  and  four  of  the  principals.  The 
examination  is  oral  and  the  keynote  is  always 
"the  best  teachers  possible  for  the  children  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento." 

High  school  teachers  are  selected  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and  the  prin- 
cipal; the  plan  results  in  selecting,  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  human  judgment  can  do  so,  the  best 
teachers  who  apply,  and  places  the  department 
on  a  free  and  fair  basis. 

Our  schools  have  abolished  required  home 
study.  Time  and  lesson  schedules  have  been 
prepared,  so  that  the  schools  not  only  hear  the 
children  recite,  but  their  lessons  are  prepared 
under  the  skilled  supervision  of  the  teacher.  We 
are  finding  that  with  fewer  hours  for  recitations, 
and  with  intensive  study  under  supervision,  that 
we  are  accomplishing  much  more  than  when  the 
pupil  studied  at  home,  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion. 
Because  we  are  the  center  of  an  immense  em- 
pire of  productivity,  and  that  our  interests  there- 
fore are  largely  agricultural,  we  are  making  a 
strong  factor  in  our  educational  system  of  nature 
study  and  agriculture,  and  our  department  is  mov- 
ing along  lines  which  tend  towards  great  things 
in  that  subject.  We  are  also  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  in  physical  education  and  have  a  direc- 
tor in  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  edu- 
cational value  of  play  emanate  from  the  school 
outward,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  our  public 
playgrounds.  The  school  is  the  first  playground 
on  which  an  interest  is  cultivated  for  the  larger 
playgrounds  of  the  public  parks.  Our  kinder- 
garten teachers  are  being  trained  to  spend  their 
afternoons  as  playground  instructors,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisor  of  physical  education. 
We  believe  that  the  public  schools  mean  more 
than  training  for  the  professions,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past.  We  are  interested  in  the 
90  per  cent — the  people  who  work  with  their 
hands,  and  we  are  rapidly  turning  our  educational 
system  into  lines  which  lead  to  that  end.  We 
are  going  further,  and  are  attempting  not  only 
to  give  our  children  instruction  in  doing  things, 
but  we  are  studying  the  occupations  of  our  com- 
munity and  we  have  a  supervisor  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  occupations  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils,  and  bring  the  two  together. 
We  are  making  a  beginning  in  vocational  guid- 
ance of  youth. 

It  has  not  been  long  ago  that  the  teachers 
upbraided  the  pupil  who  failed  to  do  his  work 
well  by  telling  him  if  he  did  not  improve  in  his 
studies  he  would  have  to  make  his  living  with 
his  hands.  Today  our  educational  view  is  chang- 
ing, and  the  teacher  is  changing,  or  he  must  step 
aside.  The  public  school  is  no  place  for  class 
training.  It  is  not  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  very 
conception  of  our  school  system  was  founded  on 
democratic  principles.  It  must  train  for  democ- 
racy— an  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  a  training 
for  all  according  to  his  capabilities — that  is  the 
spirit  we  are  attempting  to  instill  into  the  work 
of  our  Sacramento  city  schools. 
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SWEET  PEA  CLUBS 

Those  who  attended  the  Nature  Study 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion on  December  30,  1913,  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  an  expert  talk  on  "Sweet  Pea 
Growing."  The  expert  was  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son  of  the  Morse  Seed  Company.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson  comes  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  the 
headquarters  of  scientific  and  popular  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  sweet  pes. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  scien- 
tific from  the  popular,  on  this  subject,  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  scientist  does  not  ignore 
the  achievements  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  arc  on  the  lookout,  constantly,  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  science. 

In  other  words,  all  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  a  tremendous  interest  in  grow- 
ing sweet  peas.  They  have  a  wonderfully 
intimate  and  personal  feeling  for  this  par- 
ticular (lower  and  they  achieve  marvelous 
results.  In  England  alone  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  sweet  pea  societies.  At 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  banquet  in  London, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Morse  said  that  the  British  sweet 
peas  had  stems  like  flag  poles  and  standards 
like  national  banners.  The  stems  of  the 
sweet  peas  in  question  were  twenty-six 
inches  long  and  the  standards  measured  two 
and  one-half  inches  across.  These  measure- 
ments give  point  to  his  comparison. 

England  leads  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  sweet  pea  blooms  but  Cali- 
fornia supplies  the  world,  and  England  in- 
cluded, with  sweet  pea  seed.  The  Spencer 
varieties  were  worked  out  in  England.  Cali- 
fornia took  them  and  supplied  the  world  in 
a  few  years  with  pure-bred  Spencer  peas. 
California  is  famous  for  her  fields  of  fragrant 
and  beautiful  sweet  peas.  When  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  the  landscape  architect, 
made  his  survey  of  San  Jose  in  the  interest 
of  the  City  Beautiful  Movement,  he  made 
special  mention  of  the  sweet  pea  fields,  or 
sweet  pea  carpets  as  he  called  them  that  sur- 
round  the  Garden  City. 

Already  we  have  a  large  commercial  in- 
terest in  this  flower,  and  we  also  have  a 
very  respectable  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
developed  through  the  commercial  side  of  it. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  develop  a  popular 
interest  in  this  beautiful,  fragrant  and  endur- 
ing flower.  The  sweet  pea  club  has  to  do 
primarily  with  the  popular  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  must  concern  itself  constantly 
with  scientific  culture  and  it  will  not  wholly 
ignore  the  commercial  side  of  the  sweet  pea 
industry. 

This  is  an  age  of  school  clubs  and  school 
competitions.  The  corn  clubs  of  the  middle 
west  have  reached  such  a  state  of  develop- 
ment and  have  achieved  such  results  that 
they  have  come  to  be  considered  of  national 
importance.  There  arc  cotton  and  tomato 
clubs,  potato  clubs,  and  clubs  for  al- 
most every  important  agricultural  product 
and  every  domestic  industry.  Flower  clubs 
and  Rower  contests  are  not  unknown,  but 
Ihey  have  hitherto  been  relatively  unimport- 
ant.    1  believe  that  California  will  bring  out 
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and  develop  to  its  fullness  this  side  of  the 
work. 

California  is  the  "Land  of  Flowers."  This 
smacks  of  cheap  oratory,  but  after  all  it  is 
the  literal  truth.  The  flower  festival  is  in 
evidence  all  over  the  State,  inevitably  so.  In 
clue  season  the  oapers  announce  the  feast  of 
roses,  the  carnival  of  cherry  blossoms  and 
what  not.  The  wild  flowers  of  California 
are  famous  the  wide-world  over.  At  our  ex- 
position in  1915,  we  hope  to  have  a  continu- 
ous exhibit  of  wild  flowers.  Every  month 
of  the  year  has  its  measure  of  bloom. 

The  flower  competition  is  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  California  conditions,  and  the 
sweet  pea  fits  in  with  the  school  calendar. 
It  should  be  planted  in  the  fall.  The  Morse 
Sweet  Pea  Books  says  October,  November 
and  December.  If  it  is  planted  in  any  of 
these  months  there  will  be  abundant  bloom 
by  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May.  The 
culture  of  the  flower  is  included  in  the  regu- 
lar nature  and  garden  work  and  the  con- 
test may  be  set  for  early  May  just  before 
the  work  of  final  examinations  and  promo- 
tions come  in. 

The  first  sweet  pea  contest  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  was  held  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  in  Berkeley,  the  last  Satur- 
day of  June,  1912.  Mr.  C.  A.  Stebbins  was 
then  at  the  university  and  he  worked  the 
matter  up.  All  the  flowers  had  been  planted 
late  and  he  had  to  postpone  the  time  of  the 
contest.  In  1913  Mr.  Stebbins  was  at  the 
Chico  Normal  and  the  sweet  pea  contest 
for  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  held 
there.  In  San  Francisco  there  was  a  sweet 
pea  contest  held  at  the  Glen  Park  School  on 
June  7.  Three  schools  were  represented,  the 
Bernal,  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Glen  Park. 

This  year  there  will  be  at  least  two  or 
three  sweet  pea  contests  in  San  Francisco, 
probably  as  many  in  Berkeley,  and  a  final 
sweet  pea  contest  on  the  University  grounds 
where  all  junior  gardeners  may  exhibit  their 
bloom  and  all  the  local  winners  compete 
for  the  final  prize.  In  1915  we  hope  to  have 
sweet  pea  contests  in  all  the  cities  about 
the  bay,  in  the  bay  counties  if  they  see  fit 
to  take  up  this  line  of  work  and  then  hold 
our  last  big,  final  exhibit  and  contest  on  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  work 
for  the  school  children  of  the  State.  We 
can  bring  out  these  possibilities  if  we  or- 
ganize and  develop  a  good  working  plan. 
The  next  paper  on  this  subject  will  deal 
with  the  details  of  organization.  There  is 
interest  enough  and  enthusiasm  enough  to 
make  it  go.  We  now  need  an  organized 
plan  of  work.  We  should  come  together 
and  work  it  out. 

LOUISA  McDERMOTT, 

1223  O'Farrell  Street, 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 
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MISS   LONGLEY'S   TOAST  TO   MISS 
HODGKINS 

(Delivered  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Hodg- 
kins,  who  was  such  an  important  factor  in  the  or- 
ganization and  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  Teach- 
ers' Club.) 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  today,  the  custo- 
mary formula  of  refusal  rose  to  my  lips.  "It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  and  I  appreciate  the 
honor  very  much,  but  at  this  time  of  year" — in  the 
present  audience.  I  think  I  need  not  go  futher. 
But  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  give  the  toast 
to  Miss  Hodgkins  I  literally  jumped  at  the 
chance.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  gave  the  chairman  of 
the  Social  Committee  time  to  reply  to  my  modest, 
"Well,  I'll  try,  if  you  think  I  can  do  it  well 
enough,"  for  fear  I  might  lose  the  coveted  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  what  is  in  my  heart  about  Miss 
Hodgkins.  And  my  excuse  for  saying  it  is  that 
if  I  say  what  is  in  my  heart,  perhaps  I  shall 
say  what  is  in  your  hearts,  also. 

If  this  were  a  sermon,  which  it  is  not,  I  should 
give  for  my  text  that  familiar  saying  of  Emerson, 
"An  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man."  And  this  is  not  to  be  construed  into 
a  reflection  on  any  of  us  who  have  cast  our 
shadows,  over  the  past  or  future  of  the  club,  but 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  twice  on  this 
festive  occasion  to  the  fact  that  we  are  school 
teachers,  you  all  know  how  the  principal  makes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  building,  not  so  much  by 
what  she  does  as  by  what  she  is — that  inner  spirit 
of  which  her  acts  are  the  mere  outward  flour- 
ishes. 

I  have  been  with  Miss  Hodgkins  when  my  own 
flamboyant  enthusiasm  carried  me  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  I  have  been  with  her 
in  my  moments  of  reaction  when  my  depression 
clogged  the  wheels  of  progress:  I  have  been 
with  her  when  overstrain  stretched  my  own 
nerves,  which  is  the  polite  grown-up  word  for 
temper,  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Yet  I  have 
always  found  her  calm,  poised  and  serene.  In 
fact,  it  has  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  she  was 
a  disembodied  spirit  with  a  brain  attachment, 
so  totally  oblivious  was  she  to  the  calls  of  the 
flesh  for  rest  and  nourishment. 

When  one  sees  a  wonderful  mechanism  like 
that,  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  one  is, 
"What  makes  it  go?"  So  I  have  studied  Miss 
Hodgkins,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  quality  that  distinguishes  her  from  you  and 
from  me  is  her  abiding  sense  of  the  leisure.  We 
all  know  that  sense  of  leisure.  We  have  doubt- 
less tasted  it  many  times  in  taking  to  her  the 
particular  problems  of  our  particular  committee  or 
department,  and  it  has  never  failed  us. 

In  these  clays  when  Roosevelt  preaches  to  us 
of  the  virtues  of  the  strenuous  life,  and  Arnold 
Bennett  consumes  some  of  our  valuable  time  in 
telling  us  how  to  live  on  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  the  sense  of  leisure  has  rather  fallen  into  dis- 
repute; yet  if  we  interpret  it  as  an  inner  spiritual 
quality  which  radiates  in  service,  I  believe  the 
sense  of  leisure  is  almost  the  one  thing  needful 
in  our  modern  life.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  in  his 
illuminating  book  "Crowds,"  tells  us  that  the  real 
test  of  an  action  is  not  how  we  feel  about  it 
now,  but  how  we  shall  feel  about  it  twenty  years 
later.  Miss  Hodgkins  impresses  me,  in  making 
her  decisions,  as  always  taking  time  for  the  for- 
ward look;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  while  the  rest 
of  us  have  our  eyes  strained  close  to  our  work, 
Miss  Hodgkins  looks  up  frequently,  thereby  add- 
ing the  sense  of  space  as  well  as  time  to  her 
judgments. 

There  is  just  one  role  in  which  Miss  Hodgkins 
has  not  been  tried,  and  that  is  in  the  difficult  role 
of  an  ex-president.  In  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic the  problem  of  the  ex-president  did  not  loom 
large.  In  those  days  men  entered  the  presidency 
so  late  in  life  that  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  office  they  could  reasonably  retire  to 
private  life  and  rest  upon  their  laurels.  But  in 
modern  times  when  the  vaulting  ambition  of  youth 
"O'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side"  with 
a  period  of  activity  still  before  it,  the  problem 
of  the  ex-president  must  be  reckoned  with.  A 
political  party  has  been  split  in  twain,  and  two 
continents  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
virgin  fastnesses  to  satisfy  the  towering  ambition 
of  our  most  familiar  ex-president.  But  I  trust 
Miss  Hodgkins  will  occasion  us  no  such  difficulty. 
Indeed,  I  have  already  heard  her  speak  of  the 
time  when,  freed  from  the  heavy  obligations 
of  her  executive  office,  she  could  find  new  chan- 
nels of  usefulness   to   the   club.     And   if  she   dis- 


covers any  rivers  it  will  not  be  a  River  of  Doubt, 
but  a  stream  of  increased  helpfulness  and  good 
will  that  has  been  overflowing  undiscovered  in 
our    midst. 

But  I  should  not  wish  to  dwell  too  long  on 
the  duties  of  an  ex-president.  Miss  Hodgkins  has 
"fought  the  good  fight  nobly,"  and  certainly  de- 
serves to  go  to  her  reward.  And  for  a  time,  at 
least,  I  should  like  to  think  of  her  as  dwelling  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  heaven  of  idleness,  where 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  robed  not  in  white, 
but  bound  in  calfskin  and  limp  leather,  will  con- 
tinually twang  upon  the  listening  harpstrings  of 
her  heart  and  mind. 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom,  this  drinking  of 
toasts,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  to  depart 
from  it.  But,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  grape  juice,  perhaps  I  can  propose 
to  you  what  I  may  call  the  teetotaler's  toast.  Let 
us  not  drink  to  Miss  Hodgkins,  but  rather  let  us 
drink  of  Miss  Hodgkins!  let  us  drink  deep  from 
the  fountain  of  her  clear  judgment,  her  calm 
poise,  her  unfailing  courtesy,  knowing  that, 
like  the  pitcher  blessed  by  the  gods  of  old,  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible.  And  refreshed  by  that 
draught  which  "cheers  but  does  not  inebriate," 
may  we  go  forth  with  renewed  enthusiasm  to 
the   work  of  the  coming  year. 

SNOW   LONGLEY. 
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Christmas  will  have  its  g'ifts,  its  joys  and 

its  sorrows,  nevertheless. 
*     *     * 

The  meeting  of  the  City  and  County  Su- 
perintendents at  Riverside  will  whip  into 
shape  some  important  new.  school  legisla- 
tion. 

The  State  aid  to  the  elementary  schools 
should  be  given  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  school  master  who  thinks,  and 
likewise  the  Legislature. 

fob  Wood  was  right  when  he  pleaded  for 
the  people  to  retain  the  poll  tax.  Unless 
some  new  revenues  are  created  the  State 
fund  will  show  an  alarming  deficit. 

*  *     * 

It  is  reported  on  authority  that  is  credit- 
ahle  that  but  few  of  the  textbook  publishers 
will  ask  for  adoption  of  books  under  the 
present  conditions.  The  American  Book 
Company,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  several 
others  have  already  declared  themselves. 

The  problem  of  textbooks  has  never  been 
handled  satisfactorilv.  A  successful  text- 
book is  beyond  rules,  regulations  and  the 
ordinary  commercial  transaction.  Until 
boards  of  education  are  willing  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  secure  books  of  great  merit,  the 
commonplace  will  prevail.  For  eight  years 
the  schools  have  been  inflicted  with  a  speller, 
history  and  other  books  that  are  without 
merit.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions it  is  difficult  to  secure  successful 
textbooks.  In  this  State  it  is  impossible  for 
the  school  textbook  publishers  cannot  afford 
to  offer  their  best  books  on  the  meager  roy- 
alty paid.  State  publication  under  the  John- 
son administration  has  reduced  the  price  of 
textbooks  to  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
binding.  This  makes  competition  on  the 
part   of   publishers   who   have   to   stand   the 

cost  of  overhead  expenses  impossible. 

*  *     * 

Editor  Chamberlain,  in  the  language  of 
the  fable,  that,  once  upon  a  time,  made 
Leroy  Armstrong,  the  erstwhile  editor,  fa- 
mous, has  attacked  the  standardization  of 
salaries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that 
salaries  should  be  paid  for  efficiency,  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  grades.  He  is, -of 
course,  right  in  the  exceptional  cases.  The 
teacher  of  the  Peach  Pdossom  District  with 
a  new  normal  diploma  may  be  a  better 
teacher  than  Professor  Lange.  Would  he 
insist  on  Lange  receiving  only  $75  per 
month,  and  Miss  Peach  Blossom  District 
teacher  $300  per  month?     This    journal  be- 


lieves in  the  equalization  of  all  salaries. 
Elementary  school  teachers,  high  school 
teachers  and  university  professors  should 
receive  the  same  salary.  A  union  scale. 
Same  wages  for  same  hours  of  work.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  re- 
organization of  wage  scale  will  come  within 
a  hundred  years.  It  will  come,  however. 
"What  incentive,"  Chamberlain  asks,  "for 
a  teacher  to  work  for  efficiency?"  The  in- 
centive he  believes  should  be  in  the  salary. 
He  is  wrong,  the  incentive  for  efficient  work 
is  in  the  service  itself. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  noted  for  his  epi- 
grams, has  stated  that  if  soldiers  were  to 
demand  union  wages  the  Unseen  Empire 
would  order  the  war  to  cease. 

The   great    Exposition   for    1915     at     San 
Diego  will  open  January  1,  1915.    All  honor 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Southland  which  made 
this  Exposition  possible. 
The  Riverside  Convention 

As  we  go  to  press  the  City  and  County 
Superintendents  under  the  leadership  of 
State  Superintendent  Hyatt  are  engaged  at 
Riverside  in  whipping  into  shape  school 
legislation  for  1915. 

It  is  a  working  convention.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  State  are  a  fine  body  of 
men  and  women.  There  are  many  visitors 
present.  The  presidents  of  normal  schools, 
the  commission  of  education,  the  humane 
society,  the  educational  commissioners  of 
the  1915  Exposition,  etc.  A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  will  appear  in  the  January- 
number  of  this  journal.  A  spirit  of  harmony 
prevails,  and  the  sessions  blend  in  splendidly 
with  the  beautiful  environment  of  the  Mis- 
sion Inn. 
The  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  re- 
cent session  decided  that  it  would  not  offer, 
and  would  not  encourage  any  amendments 
to  the  Revision  law  in  the  1915  session  of 
the  legislature.  This  is  wise.  The  law  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  for  the  next  two 
or  four  years. 
The  Southern  Meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Dorsey,  president  of  the  South- 
ern Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  has  secured  Dr. 
Judd  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Morrison  of 
New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
enridge  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Foster  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Ore.,  as  the  principal  speak- 
ers. Dr.  Winship  of  Boston  and  others  are 
on  the  city  and  county  institute  programs, 
making  the  week  of  Dec.  21  to  24  an  in- 
tellectual festival. 


A.  M.  Hail,  the  husband  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Plumas,  died  recently  at 
Ouincy,  Cal.  *     *     * 

A  large  delegation  of  teachers  visited 
Mayor  Rolph  on  Friday,  December  4th.  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  past  services  of 
Sallie  J.  Jones  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
she  would  be  reappointed  on  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  four-year  term.  Mayor 
Rolph  announced  that  Miss  Jones  would 
receive  the  appointment. 
*     *     * 

Superintendents  who  desire  the  services 
of  a  reliable  teachers'  agency,  either  for 
securing  teachers  or  locating  themselves, 
will  find  The  Business-Men's  Clearing 
House  reliable  and  efficient.  Their  adver- 
tisement appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 


Miss  Louise  McDermott  of  San  Francisco 
school  department,  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
Riverside  in  the  interests  of  "The  Sweet  Pea 
Contest."  *     *     * 

Supt.  Henshall  of  Yolo  county,  will  devote 
her  time  to  county  library  work  after  Jan.  1. 

W.  G.  Hartranft  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Butte  county  institute. 

Roy  W.  Camper  was  elected  president  of 
the  Northern  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  for 
1915.  H.  G.  Rawlins  of  Willows,  secretary, 
and  J.  D.  Sweeney,  treasurer. 

Supt.  John  L.  Dexter  held  an  interesting 
institute  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of 
Xovember. 

H.  W.  Heiken  of  Sutter  county,  will  re- 
turn to  his  ranch  on  January  4th.  He  has  a 
splendid  place  partly  in  fruit  trees.  R.  L. 
Stockton  of  Kelm,  is  a  rich  cattle  man,  and 
will  devote  himself,  after  years  of  public 
service,  to  his  private  interests.  Miss  Delia 
Fish  will  probably  attend  the  University 
until  she  goes  back  either  to  high  school 
or  supervision  work.  The  county  superin- 
tendents who  will  be  ex-superintendents 
after  January  4,  will  all  find  splendid  places 
where  they  can  be  of  service  to  the  people. 

The  official  vote  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  as  follows :  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Davidson,  290,078;  Edward  Hvatt, 
459,270.     Hyatt's  majority,  169,192. 

*  *     * 

The  Homestead  School  of  San  Mateo 
gave  a  fine  entertainment  to  celebrate  the 
initial  performance  on  its  new  stage  Friday 
evening,  December  4th.  The  school  build- 
ing is  a  model  six-room  structure  with  per- 
gola effects,  and  a  fine  assembly  hall  and 
stage.  City  Superintendent  Hall,  the  Prin- 
cipal, Miss  Anna  T.  Haley,  and  the  Trustees 
deserve  special  credit  for  this  fine  building. 
The  entertainment  was  very  enjoyable.  It 
was  entitled  "A  Christmas  Dream."  The 
music  and  words  were  arranged  by  Miss 
Emerson,  the  music  teacher.  The  beautiful 
scenery  and  stage  effects  were  produced  by 
the  popular  Jack  Ledwidge  of  the  Columbia 
Scenic  Studio  of  San  Francisco.  Harr  AVag'- 
ner  delivered  a  brief  address  on  "The  Ef- 
ficiency of  the  Public  Schools."  The  build- 
ing was  thronged  with  delighted  patrons  of 
the  school. 

*  *     * 

The  University  of  California  Extension 
Division  is  giving  free  lectures  to  teachers 
and  others  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Phelan  Building.  The  speakers  are  Dr.  D. 
P.  Barrows,  Professors  Bolton,  Rugh  and 
Holway.    In  January  Professor  C.  W.  Wrells 

will  lecture  on  "Journalism  and  Literature." 

*  -f     * 

The  World  Book  Company  has  moved  its 
Chicago  office  from  104  South  Michigan 
Avenue  to  6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  The 
office  is  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  Tower 
Building,  which  is  on  Michigan  Avenue  at 
the  corner  of  Madison  Street,  halfway  be- 
tween the  Public  Library  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago.  Teachers  visiting  Chicago 
are  always  welcome. 

*  *     H.- 
Ella Flagg  Young  has  been  re-elected  as 

City     Superintendent     of     Chicago,     salarv 
$10,000. 

*  ^r-        % 

The  Southern  California  Association  will 
meet  in  Los  Angeles,  December  20th  to  24th 
inclusive. 
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"Country  children  should  be  taught  in 
terms  of  country  life,"  declares  W.  T. 
Hodges  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
United  States   Bureau   of  Education. 

In  order  to  discover  some  of  the  definite 
things  that  have  been  done  in  rural  public 
schools  toward  infusing  into  both  parents 
and  pupils  the  "stay-on-the-farm"  spirit, 
Mr.  Hodges  sent  3,!500  letters  to  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  country  who  have 
rural  schools  under  their  supervision.  From 
the  replies  many  suggestions  of  special  value 
have  been  received. 

"Farm  arithmetic,  farm  geography,  and 
textbooks  in  agriculture"  have  been  secured 
by  Berks  County,  Pa.  Newton  County,  Mo., 
and  have  succeeded  in  making'  the  school  a 
community  center  by  having'  work  done  to 
supplement  that  done  at  home  and  by  induc- 
ing patrons  to  visit  the  schools.  The  latter  is 
accomplished  by  the  "old  farm-wagon  and 
big-dinner"  plan,  whereby  as  many  as  2,000 
persons  in  the  community  have  visited  one 
school  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year. 

A  teacher  of  Warren  County,  Ind.,  who 
gave  her  pupils  the  "option  of  work  in  agri- 
culture or  Virgil,"  was  astonished  to  find 
that  in  practically  every  instance  the  stu- 
dents took  both  subjects,  and  the  grades 
rose  beyond  anything  before  experienced. 


"We  have  improvised  domestic  science 
teaching'  by  means  of  coal-oil  stoves  and 
kitchen  utensils  which  the  patrons  of  the 
school  gave  through  a  'kitchen  shower,'  " 
says  an  enthusiastic  teacher  from  Chester 
Township,  Ohio.  A  teacher  who  was  not 
a  graduate  in  domestic  science  but  who  had 
"grit  and  determination"  put  the  girls  of 
this  school  to  work  in  preparing  hot  lunches 
which  were  sold  at  a  few  cents.  A  varied 
menu  was  provided. 

Plainville  Township,  Conn.,  selects  one 
school  in  each  village  and  makes  of  it  "a 
model  school,"  to  demonstrate  what  a  rural 
school  under  ordinary  conditions  may  be- 
come. The  result  has  been  that  the  stand- 
ard in  all  the  schools  in  the  county  has  been 
elevated. 

In  Caroline  County,  Md.,  lantern-slide 
views  contrasting  the  best  and  poorest  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  conditions  are  used  to 
good  effect. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Hodges  declares:  "The  letters 
received  reveal  improvement  everywhere  in 
the  schools  for  country  children.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  the  country  child  will  be  best 
educated  for  whatever  life  he  may  lead, 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  if 
taught  in  terms  of  countrv  life.     The  move- 


SUNSET    LIMITED 

Every  Day — No  Extra  Fare 

3  DAYS  to  New  Orleans 

Via  Los  Angeles 

From  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  p.  m. 
Southern     Peioific 

The  Exposition  Line— 1915— First  in  Safety 


California's  Sugared  Sunshine 


Delicious  Sun-Dried 

RA  ISINS 

Fresno  Brand 


IDEAL   Christmas   Gift 


A  Six  Pound  Box  containing  rich  assortment  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  sent  to  your  friends  prepaid  for 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Order  Coupon — 

FRESNO  RAISIN  &  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Date 1914 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  money  order  or  check  for  $ to  pay  for 

Christmas  Raisin  Boxes  as  per  your  offer,  express  charges  prepaid.    Ship  to  list  of  address  on 
back  hereof,  to  arrive  at  destination  within  three  days  before   Christmas,  December  25,   1914. 

Enclose  herewith cards.     Please  enclose  one  in  each  box. 


Name 

Street City. 


.State. 


CAT  and  DOG  HOSPITAL 

CREELY,  EDWARD,  J.  D.  V.  S. 
1818  Market  St.,  nr.  Octavia      San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  2670  Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


The  Twentieth  Century  Idea 
In  Education 

Measures  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  fits  the 
instruction  to  his  measured  needs  without  breaking 
up  the  class  group.      Individual  efficiency  is  increased, 

the  teacher's  labor  is  lightened  and  the  lock  step 
is  abolished.  All  of  this  and  more  is  done  in  the 
Four  Operations  of  Arithmetic  by  the  use  of 

COURTIS  STANDARD  PRACTICE  TESTS 

NOW  READY 

PRACTICE  TESTS 

A  series  of  48  lessons  or  pads,  each  pad  containing 
50  copies  of  one  lesson.  One  each  of  the  following 
48  pads  constitute  a  set.  List  price  per  pad  15  cents. 
STUDENT'S    RECORD 

A    pad    containing    two    Daily    Record    sheets,    and    a 
Graph   sheet  for  each  of  the  4S  lessons,  together  with 
instruction    for  using.      List  price    15   cents. 
TEACHER'S  MANUAL 

A  32-page  pamphlet  containing  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  teacher  for  handling  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Courtis  STANDARD  PRACTICE 
TESTS.      List  price  25  cents. 

Special.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  complete 
outfit  is  offered  at  special  prices,  on  condition  that 
results  of  tests  be  reported  to  the  author  or  publishers 
for  study  in  their  department  of  efficiency,  measure- 
ment, and  standardization. 

WORLD   BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 


STOP 

at  the 

Hotel 
Beresford 

European  Plan 

635   SUTTER  ST. 
Phone    Franklin    8800 


You  will  be  pleased 

with  the  service,  its  furnishings  and 
its  nearness  to  the  shopping  and 
business  districts. 

The  Breakfast  Tray  Service 

is  a  feature  that  appeals  to  everyone. 

Rates,  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day;  reduced 
rates  by  the  week  or  month. 

From  the  Ferry  take  Sutter  Street 
cars,  getting  off  at  Mason  Street. 

From  Third  and  Townsend,  take 
Kearny  Street  cars,  transferring  to  the 
Sutter  Street  cars. 
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merit  toward  this  is  nation-wide.  Country 
schoolhouses  arc  used  to  some  extent  as 
civic  centers  in  all  States  of  the  Union.  No 
special  feature  of  rural  school  work  is  con- 
lined  tu  an)  one  State  or  section.  The  home 
project  method  of  teaching  agriculture,  used 
in  Massachusetts,  is  also  used  in  Louisiana. 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States.  Boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs  are  found  in  almost 
every  State  in  the   Union." 


Onl)  one  person  in  1.000  in  Denmark  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  as  compared  with 
seven  out  of  every  1.000  in  the  United 
States.  (  )f  260,000  Danish  children  of  school 
age  only  370  failed  to  attend  school  during 

the  year  1911. 

These  and  other  significant  facts  are 
brought  out  by  II.  W.  Foght.  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Foght  re- 
cently visited  Denmark  to  make  personal 
investigations  concerning"  school  conditions 
and  has  published  the  results  in  a  bulletin 
just  issued. 

Children  at  school  wear  slippers  and  the 
girls  wear  short  bloomer-like  skirts.  In 
their  physical  exercises,  which  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  even  the  rural  schools  of  Den- 
mark, the  peculiar  dress  of  the  girls  serves 
them  well  in  giving  freedom  of  movement. 

.Mr.  Foght  says  that  the  secret  of  Den- 
mark's high  place  in  educational  affairs  lies 
in  the  hold  which  the  teacher  has  upon  the 
entire  people.  Every  teacher  is  a  profes- 
sional teacher.  The  salaries  are  among  the 
highest  given  to  any  class  of  workers. 
Teachers'  houses,  with  valuable  pieces  of 
land  attached,  are  furnished  in  addition  to 
the  already  liberal  salaries.  Teaching  is, 
from  every  standpoint,  made  honorable  in 
I  lenmark.  The  teacher  has  high  social  rank- 
ing, is  a  leader  in  both  church  and  State, 
and  is  invariably  pensioned  for  disability  or 
age. 

*  *  * 

Paul  F.ldev  and  Company's  Book  rooms, 
Art  Rooms  and  Gift  Shop.  23'>  Grant  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  is  a  rhost  fascinating  place 
for  the  booklover,  the  lover  of  art  and  the 
collector  of  art  objects.  There  may  be 
found  the  best  new  books,  rare  and  standard 
editions,  pocket  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
of  favorite  authors,  beautiful  pictures,  ob- 
jects of  art  from  every  country,  to  tempt  the 
most  exacting  taste,  or  to  please  the  most 
i let  purchaser.  The  Paul  Elder  "Im- 
pressions Calendar"  (50c)  is  a  gift  for  the 
holidays:  a  joy   for  the   whole  year. 


POEMS   fOR  MEMORIZING 

Compiled  by  ALICE  ROSE  POWER 
The  Whitaker  and   Ray-Wiggin   Co.,   Publishers 

Part    1      $  .10 

Part   2      10 

1    Volume    Complete    in    Boards     .60 
Cloth     1.00 

Id.  Cubberly  ol  Stanford  University  in  his  intro- 
duction i>>  this  volume,  says :  "This  Collection  of 
Poems  f"i  memorizing  should  prove  useful  nol  only 
to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well."  Professor  Lee  Emerson  I'.k- 
setl  of  Stanford,  in  his  address  on  Poetry,  praises  the 
Pov  ■  i  colli  ction  as  one  of  the  besl  for  public  school 
teachers.  Send  for  copy.  Use  it  in  your  New 
I  5C   of  Study. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co. 

763   MISSION   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Note,  The  recent  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
requires    Boards  of   Education,  Trustees,  etc.,  to  give 

prefer to  books  compiled   within  and  printed  and 

published  in  l  alifon  i  l  The  Ian  apolies  to  the  above 
book.  Boards  ot  Education  should  patronize  home 
industry  provided  of  course  that  the  boi  k3  have  merit 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

The  tables  given  below  will  show  the  gains  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  State 
For   the   period   beginning   1907   and   ending   1914: 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

Per  Cent 

1907  1914  of  Gain 

Number    of   teachers 8,848  12,266  4S 

Number  pupils   enrolled 294.385  422,029  43 

Average   daily   attendance 234,624  319,229  36 

Number   of   graduates 12,683  24,780  92 

State  aid   given : $3,977,295.40  $5,358,779.04  35 

County  aid  given 2,866.479.17  4,980,197.76  73 

District    aid    given 937,001.16  4,591.921.29  390 

Bonds   voted   for  buildings 1,374,395.58  3,2S7,805.03  130 

Note. — The  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  will  deduct  from  the  State  aid  annually  about  $900,000, 
or  $2.82  per  pupil.  If  the  State  makes  up  this  loss  the  aid  will  go  to  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State  in  all  counties  alike.  If  the  county  makes  this  up,  some  counties  will  and  some  will 
not.  If  it  is  left  to  the  district  most  of  the  districts  will  not  call  for  a  special  tax  to  do  this  and 
the  loss  will  reduce  the  schools  in  annual  income  about  one  month  each  year.  ■  The  coming 
Legislature  should  provide  for  this  loss. 

HIGH     SCHOOLS 

Per  Cent 

1907  1914  of  Gain 

Number  of  Schools 179  255  43 

Number   of   teachers 1.188  2,997  152 

Number   pupils   enrolled 27,578  65,927  139 

Average   daily   attendance 22,333  48,312  116 

Number  of  graduates 2.890  7,477  158 

State  aid  given $   237,016.77  $    642,815.52  171 

District    aid    given 2,026.685.26  5.506.429.22  172 

Bonds  voted   for  buildings 429,576.50  1,893,657.00  341 

Note. — The  county  gives  no  aid  to  the  high  school  excepting  in  cases  of  county  high  schools. 
This  table  will  show  that  the  State  aid  to  high  schools  has  kept  pace  with  the  district  aid,  that  is, 
the'  percentage  is  about  the  same,  though  the  district  gave  in  addition  to  the  buildings  about  8.6 
times   as   much   towards  the   support  of  high   schools  as  did  the  State. 

This  statement  is  printed  with  the  hope  that  you  will  aid  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  financial  questions  of  the  schools  to   the   best   advantage. 

Very  respectfully, 
By  JOB  WOOD  JR.  .  EDWARD    HYATT, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  7,  1914.  Superintendent   Public   Instruction. 


Better  Heating  and  Ventilation 

For  the  School  Room. 

"THE    SMITH    SYSTEM"    provides    a    constant 

circulation      of     pure      air,      drawn      from   out-doors, 

warmed  by  the  jacketed  heater  and  later  eliminated 

by  the  foul  air  extractor.    It  is  a  gravity  system,  con- 

structed on  correct  scientific  principles  and  provides 
for  the  pupils  in  the  small  town  and  country  school 

H   ^« 

buildings  the  same  adequate  heat  and  proper  ventila- 

tion enjoyed  by  those  in  the  expensive  city  buildings, 

and   at   a  fraction   of  the   cost.     It   is   guaranteed   to 

HI     1 

Knfi«Ki3E^i^^HHBfei"u"'L   HI 

heat   evenly    all    parts    of   the    room,    though    placed 

in   an   out-of-the-way   corner. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  The  Smith  System. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

f    "^^jT\           ~"Tt 

365-367  Market  St.,                          512  So.  Broadway, 

y               •  »=«s 

San  Francisco,  Cal.                           Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WAR— Maps  and  Atlases 

We    can    supply   any   Atlas    or    Map    published  and  carry  a  large   stock  on  hand. 

Would  recommend  the  following: 

Johnston's  Pocket  War  Map  of  Europe — Size  19x24.  Lithographed  in  colors.  Shows  at  a  glance  the 
nations  involved  in  the  present  gigantic  war;  also  their  rulers,  comparative  army  and  navy  strength; 
their  alliances,   etc.      In  pocket   form    folded   in    cover.      Price 25c 

Johnston's  Wall  War  Map  of  Europe — Size  40x50  inches.  A  large  scale  map  for  the  wall  in  office, 
library  and  home.  Showing  all  new  boundaries  up  to  the  moment  Austria  declared  war  on  Servia. 
On   strong  paper  with   rollers,   ready   for  hanging.      Price $1.00 

Phillips'  Large  Map  of  Europe — Size  54x68  inches.  An  imported  map,  complete  in  detail  and  thoroughly 
accurate.       Mounted     on     cloth     and    rollers.       Price $j.00 

Fame     of     World.      Price $5.00 

Johnston's  Commercial  and  Library  Chart  of  the  World — Size  56x72  inches.  The  most  accurate,  largest 
and  best  World  Map  made.  All  European  possessions  are  colored  same  a*,  country  to  which 
they  belong.  Shows  steamship  routes,  soundings,  cable  lines,  ocean  currents,  railroads,  etc.  Splen- 
didly    mounted     on     rollers.       Price $12.00 

Same    as    above,    but    showing    products    of    all    countries $12.00 

Send  for  our   Catalogue    of    Maps     and     Atlases. 

WHITAKER  (SL  RAY-WIGGIN  CO. 

776  Mission  Street  "Everything  for  Schools"  San  Francisco 
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LESSONS 

IN 
ENGLISH 


By  JOHN   M.   MANLY 
Head    of    the    Department    of    English, 
University  of   Chicago 

— and — 

ELIZA    R.    BAILEY 
Teacher  of   Elementary  English  in   Boston 

BOOK  1. 
Language  Lessons.     314  pp..     30  illus.     45c. 

BOOK  II. 
Composition   and   Grammar.     367   pp.     60c. 


SOME   OF  THE   NEW   FEATURES 

Most  of  the  prose  literature  used  in  this 
series  has  not  been  used  before  in  texts  for 
children.  It  has  been  selected  because  of 
its  interest  to  them.  It  has  been  carefully 
graded  with  a  view  to  their  growing  inter- 
ests, and  is  used  in  the  development  of  the 
subject  in   nine   different  ways: 

1.  The  stories  are  to  be  retold. 

2.  They  are  to  be  rewritten. 

These  two  methods  of  training  have 
been  used  in  most  texts  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  that  such  a 
limited  use  of  literary  selections  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  mere  imi- 
tators. 

3.  Some  selections  are  to  be  condensed. 

4.  Some  selections  are  to  be  expanded. 

These  processes  cultivate  the  power 
of  thinking. 

5.  Some  of  the  selections  are  to  be  drama- 
tized. 

6.  Pupils  are  required  to  summarize. 

These  are  also  exercises  that  culti- 
vate ability  to  think. 

7.  Some  selections  are  to  be  used  as 
models  for  supplying  endings  to  half- 
told  stories. 

8.  Tales  similar  to  some  of  those  given 
are  to  be  told. 

9.  Criticisms  are  to  be  given  on  the  ma- 
terial in  the  book  and  on  the  work  done. 

These  exercises  are  new  and  valu- 
able. 


D,  C  Heath  &  Company 

PUBLISHERS 
Boston  New   York         Chicago 

565  Market  Street,   San  Francisco 


BOOK   NOTES 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  just  issued 
a  calendar  that  will  delight  the  children  and 
all  those  older  folks  who  still  love  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  imagination.  Twelve  pic- 
tures in  colors  on  the  twelve  calendar  sheets 
are  from  the  fine  illustrated  edition  of  "The 
Stories  All  Children  Love"  series.  These 
classic  volumes  have  been  chosen  not  only 
for  their  appeal  to  the  child,  but  also  for 
their  value  in  evoking"  the  child's  powers  of 
mind  and  character,  as  in  the  beautiful  tales 
by  George  Macdonald,  Hans  Christian  An- 
derson and  others  that  will  hold  the  interest 
of  children  as  long  as  childhood  exists.  The 
rarely  sympathetic  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions chosen  from  these  books  are  pictures 
that  every  child  will  want  to  own.  They 
convey  more  than  a  hint  of  the  noble  books 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  are  of  a 
quality  to  appeal  to  the  girl  and  boy  of  all 
ages.  The  calendar  may  be  had  for  fourteen 
cents  in  stamps  from  the  publishers,  J.  1!. 
Lippincott  Compan}'.  Washington  Square, 
1  'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

"First  Notions  of  Geography,"  by  Tohn 
H.  Faaren.  L.L.  D.,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 

This  little  book  treats  of  the  fundamentals 
of  geography,  and  is  intended  for  pupils  be- 
ginning the  work  of  the  fourth  vear  in  the 
elementary  school  course.  The  aim  is  to 
give  the  child  the  proper  preparation  for  the  - 
study  of  geography,  by  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural,  physical  phenom- 
ena about  him.  as  well  as  the  plant  life  and 
animals  upon  it. 

"The  Fundamental  Basis  of  Nutrition," 
by  Graham  Lusk  ;  published  bv  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  Xew  Haven,  Connecticut; 
price  50  cents  net. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  as  the  Anni- 
versary Address  of  the  Xew  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  in  November,  1913.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  all  people  is  suffi- 
cient to  demand  its  publication  and  likewise 
distribution.  The  little  book  presents  the 
subject  of  nutrition  in  a  broad,  general  as- 
pect and  suggests  the  possibility  of  practical 
application  of  those  facts  which  years  of 
labor  have  brought  to  light.  Its  perusal 
would  correct  a  few  errors  which  we  have 
accepted  with  indifference  as  being  ostensi- 
bly so. 


Oh!  I  Forgot 

To  write  for  that  New  Catalogue  of  Certificate, 
Diploma.  Degree  Courses  by  Mail.  I  want  a  better 
Certificate,   a  better   School,   a  better   Salary. 

I'LL  DO  IT  NOW. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS. 


Register  in  the 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

33,000  Positions  Filled  at  Salaries 

Aggregating  $22,000,000 

THE    LARGEST  TE \CHERS AGENCY 

IN  THE  WORLD 

CALIFORNIA    OFFICE 
BERKELEY,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  343  Douglas  Bldg. 

Boston,  Second  and  Park  St. 
New  York.   N.   Y.,    156  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,    D.    C.    1847    U    Street 
Chicago,   111.,   28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Denver,   Colo.,   508  Colorado  Bldg. 
Portland.    Ore.,    316   Journal    Bldg. 
"The   Fisk  Teachers'   Agencies  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful   record,    and   their   managers   are   men   of  integrity 
and    ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

Los  Angeles,  Cat,  Nov.  3,  1914. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lane,  Manager  Barbara  Worth 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  looked  after  myself  and  party  during 
the  week  of  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Eastern 
Star  in  October. 

We  found  the  rooms  clean  and  comfort- 
able and  the  service  excellent,  and  each  one 
of  the  party  says  that  the  BARBARA 
WORTH  will  be  his  or  her  stopping  place 
on  the  next  visit  to  San  Diego  if  the  same 
is  still  under  your  management.  We  will 
heartily  recommend  the  hotel  to  all  friends 
intending  to  visit  the  Exposition  next  year. 
My  husband  joins  with  me  in  extending 
our  thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Lane  (D.  R. 
Lane)  and  says  that  you  will  see  him  and 
me  next  March  when  we  come  down  to 
"do"  the  Exposition. 
Sincerely  vours, 

MRS.  LEONA   PATTEN- 
CARTWRIGHT, 
Eastern   Star   Editor,   Southwestern 
Freemason. 


Make  Your  1915  Reservations  Now 

at    the 

BARBARA  WORTH  HOTEL 

Best  Located  Hotel  in  San   Diego 

"AT  THE  PLAZA" 

Broadway,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Sts. 

Suits  for  four   (private  bath),  $5.00 

Single,  $1.00  up         Double,  $2.00  up 


Why  Not  Give  YOUR  Pupils 


the  same  opportunity  to  win 
promotion  and  success  as 
the  lad  who  has 


Webster's  New  International 

Dictionary  in  the  school?  Would  not  a  requisition  to  your  school  author- 
ities for  a  copy  bring  this  all-knowing  special  teacher  to  your  school 
room?  This  New  Creation  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of 
puzzling  questions  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  history,  fiction, 
geography,   biography,   foreign   words,   sports,   trades,   arts,   and    sciences. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazeteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects 
Hundreds  of  NEW  Words  rot  given  in  any  oilier  Dictionary.  Thousands 
of  other  References.  2700  Pages.  12,000  Bingraphical  Entries. 
Over  6,000  Illustrations.    Colored  Plates  ard  Half-Tone  Engravings. 

Regular    Edition.       Printed    on    strong    book    paper    of    the    highest    quality. 
Size,    12^x9^x5   inches.     Weight,    14^J    lbs. 

India-Paper  Edition.       Only  half  as  thick,  only  half  as  heavy  as  the  Regu- 
lar    Edition.       Printed    on     thin,     strong,     opaque,     India    paper.       Size, 

]2'\ix9^x2,/2    inches.      Weight,    only    7   lbs. 

More  SchclarJy,  Accurate,  Convenient  and  Authoritative  than  any  other 
Dictionary.       Critical     comparison    with     all     other    dictionaries    is     invited. 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the  New  International? 
WRITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  Regular  and  India- Paper  Editions, 
ill usl rati' ms.    recent    testimonials,'    etc.,    FREE. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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"The  I  tigh  School,"  by  John  Elbert  Stout, 
with  introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
Ph.D.;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Bi >st< hi  :  price  SI. 50. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  proportion 
of  young  people  who  receive  their  final  edu- 
cation in  the  high  school,  the  scope  of  its 
work  as  regards  final  training'  for  social  du- 
ties and  opportunities  is  constantly  chang- 
ing and  growing.  In  this  work  the  author 
shows  how  the  high  school  may  be  made 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
changing  social  and  educational  conditions; 
likewise  he  deals  with  the  demands  of  voca- 
tional  training  and  guidance,  and  prepara- 
l  i.  <n  in  general  for  the  colleges.  The  portion 
of  the  book  devoted  to  the  curriculum  gives 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  each  subject 
in  order  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
new  demands.  The  book  closes  with  a  chap- 
ter on  high  school  teachers  and  their  mis- 
sion. 


"A  Foundational  Study  in  the  Pedagogy 
cil"  Arithmetic."  by  Henry  Budd  Howell, 
Ph.D.;  published  by  the  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  problem  of  arithmetical  teaching"  has 
been  attacked  in  the  past  from  many  ave- 
nues of  approach.  A  number  of  interesting- 
treatises  have  been  written,  attacking  the 
subject  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 
But  while  these  are  each  of  value  in  some 
particular  way,  they  do  not  generally  offer 
a  complete  digestion  of  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  constitutes  a  very  com- 
plete "resume"  of  the  experimental  literature 
on  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  it  generally 
accessible  to  the  general  student.  The  sec- 
ond part  forms  the  author's  own  research, 
important  because  of  its  positive  results  and 
as  a  scholar! v  critique  of  the  technique  em- 
ployed by  other  investigators.  In  general  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  summarizing  and 
organizing  the  subject  and  its  criticisms  so 
as  to  make  them  interesting  and  accessible. 


LADIES' 
Hairdressing  Parlors 

Visitors  to  Our  City  Please  Note  Prices 
Quoted    Below 

SHAMPOOING 

As  It  Should  Be  Done   50  cts. 

HAIRDRESSING 

Plain   35   cents.    Waved   cr    Puffed 50  cts. 

MANICURING 

We     Don't     Cut     the     Cuticle 35  cts. 

FACE  MASSAGE 

By   Experts    50  cts. 

Hair  and    Shell   Goods  Cosmetiques 

Combings  Made  Up 

Cosgrove's  Hair  Store 

239  POWELL  ST.        Near  Hotel  Manx 

San    Francisco.    Cal.  (Two    Doors    North) 


SCHOOL   SUPPLIES   \\ ;?'?-;-' -' 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  1  ■  rcisi  I  elebrations,  Entertainments,  Games, 
Songs,  Teachers'  Books  ami  Dictionaries.  Reward 
and  Gift  l  ards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number,  Reading, 
Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports,  Records. 
Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils,  Blackboard 
Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks.  Beads.  Papers,  Stars, 
Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia,  Sewing,  Silkctte, 
Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons, 
Maps,  Globes,  all   School  <;,io<ls. 

Address  to       A.  J.   FOUCH   .V   (  I  >.,  Warren,  Pa. 


P.  P.  I.  EXPOSITION 

In  the  great  Palace  of  Social  Economy  and 
Education,  half  the  space  has  been  allotted 
to  welfare  exhibits  and  half  to  education  ; 
half  of  each  being  given  over  to  foreign 
countries  and  the  balance  to  the  United 
States.  And  in  this  array  of  intensely  mod- 
ern exhibits,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
what  is  strictly  educational  and  what  .be- 
longs to  the  humanities,  to  civics,  hygiene, 
child  welfare  and  the  solution  of  industrial 
problems,  has  become  so  hazy  as  to  be  near- 
ly obliterated  ;  ■wherein  it  reflects  the  tend- 
ency to  revolt  against  the  obsolete,  useless 
and  academic  in  our  educational  system, 
which  heretofore  has  taken  the  young  out  of 
life  for  many  years  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  life.  Indeed,  this  whole  seven  acres  of 
social  economy  exhibit,  together  with  the 
other  seventy-five  acres  of  displays  under 
palace  roofs  with  considerable  accuracy 
might  be  classed  under  the  new  head  of 
"Education  in   Human  Welfare." 

Model  demonstration  schools  in  all  de- 
partments will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
ten  months  of  the  Exposition,  with  pupils 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  from  New  York,  Utah, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  island  possessions. 
These  will  cover  all  grades,  besides  vocation- 
al, technical  and  physical  training,  special 
methods  of  training  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded .  and    other    defectives. 

Classrooms  will  be  maintained  in  the  Ex- 
position palace ;  while  on  a  roof  garden 
above  these  rooms  will  be  the  kindergarten 
classes.  A  unique  educational  feature  will 
be  installed  jointly  by  a  moving  picture  firm, 
a  phonograph  company  and  some  school 
book  publishers.  This  display  will  involve 
■an  expenditure  of  over  a  million  dollars,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  educational  and  scientific 
films,  and  for  two  theatres  inside  the  palace. 
The  phonographs  will  supply  music  for  the 
folk  songs  and  dances  by  kindergarten  pupils 
from  many  nations.  About  200  stereomo- 
tographs  or  daylight  stereopticons  each,  au- 
tomatically showing  fifty-two  colored  pic- 
tures up  to  six  feet  square  will  be  used  in 
place  of  wall  displays  by  the  various  welfare 
and  educational   exhibitors. 


of  the  National  Montessori  Association,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   MONTESSORI   METHOD 

Of  special  interest  to  mothers  and  teach- 
ears  of  children  is  the  fact  that  for  four 
months,  Madame  Montessori,  famed  as  the 
creator  of  an  educational  system  for  children, 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  Froebel,  will  be 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, in  charge  of  model  schools  where  her 
methods  will  be  demonstrated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  visitors.  A  number  of  her  favorite 
graduate  pupils  will  assist  her.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sessions  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  International 
Congress  on  Education,  which  will  be  rep- 
resented by  about  40,000  delegates  at  the 
Exposition,  it  is  expected  that  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Montessori  Methods  will 
be   held.     This   will    be   under   the   auspices 


DIVERSITY  A  FEATURE 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
foreign  and  state  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  that  of  the  model  all-day  and 
all-purpose  schools  as  they  exist  in  only 
one  city  in  America — Gary,  Indiana.  These 
are  open  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
public  schools — open  to  the  whole  family — 
and  they  are  not  so  much  schools  as  "op- 
portunity centres,"  on  a  plan  similar  to  those 
of  Tolstoi  in  Russia  and  the  Ferrer  schools 
of  Spain,  the  fundamental  idea  being  social 
service  for  the  neighborhood,  plus  vocational 
and  mental  training,  with  slight  dependence 
on  books. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bur- 
eau of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Moth- 
ers' Congress,  the  National  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  the  National  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation and  other  bodies  equally  prominent, 
a  series  of  Child  Welfare  exhibits  will  be 
made  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 
The  assembling  of  these  exhibits  and  work- 
ing models  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Anna  Strong,  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  chief 
of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  This  is 
now  under  way'and  details  are  not  yet  ready 
to  be  given  out.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
named,  there  are  scores  of  others  of  greater 
or  less  interest  to  women  and  children,  in- 
cluding the  very  comprehensive  welfare  ex- 
hibits now  being  assembled  by  different 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  government.  These 
and  others  representing  an  expense  of  a  half 
a  million  dollars,  will  be  installed  in  the 
permanent  $500,000  building  recently  auth- 
orized by  Congress,  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  military  authorities  at  the  close 
of  the  Exposition. 

In  no  department  of  the  Exposition  is  the 
trend  toward  human  uplift  shown  more 
clearly  than  in  the  300  great  international 
congresses  and  conventions  which  already 
have  voted  to  hold  their  sessions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
These  include  scores  of  gatherings  of  special 
importance  to  women  and  children  and  to 
home  economics.  Among  these  are  Amer- 
ican Home  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Genetic  Association,  Congress  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Ninth  International 
Purity  Congress,  the  Peace  Society,  the 
Safety  First  Congress,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  the  Anti-Cigarette  League, 
the  Congress  of  Reformers,  International 
Safety  Congress,  International  Association 
of  Factory  Inspectors,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Top 
Notch  Farmers'  Club,  Congress  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  Religious  Educational  As- 
sociation, Women's  World  Congress  of 
Missions,  the  International  Congress  of  So- 
cial Insurance,  and  many  international  re- 
ligious, philosophical  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions. Over  a  million  delegates,  with  ideas 
for  them  the  Exposition  as  a  whole  will 
be  one  vast  working  laboratory.  And  this 
is  the  object  and  the  ideal  of  the  modern 
exposition. 
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Funny  Moments 


Immigration  to  Germany 

"Germany's  large  population  grows,  but 
conditions  there  are  improving  so  rapidly 
that  the  Empire  now  attracts  immigrants." 

True.  Large  numbers  of  Russians  are 
knocking  at  his  Majesty's  gates  right  now. 

*  *     * 

Back  to  the  Frying  Pan 

A  New  Yorker  returned  from  the  war 
zone  with  three  collars  and  a  fine  new  pat- 
riotism. 

"Bill,"  he  said  to  the  friend  at  the  pier, 
"I'm  so  glad  to  get  home  I  could  hug  a 
custom  inspector.  Here's  my  bagg'age  and 
I  got  four  cents.  I  been  kicked  outa  three 
countries.  I  ain't  seen  a  reg'lar  paper  since 
the  Fourth  of  July — Bill,  did  the  Jints  win 
the  Worl'  Series?" 

"You've  suffered  a  lot,  Jim,"  Bill  replied, 
"you  ain't  lookin'  strong." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Jim  husk- 
ily.    "Them  Athaletics  done  it  again." 

"Jim,  try  to  control  yourself.  The  Na- 
tional League  pennant  was  won  by  Boston." 

"The  Bub-bub-braves? — you  wouldn't  kid 
a  poor  refugee?  Did  them  boobs  have  the 
noive  to  play  Philadelphia?" 

"Jim,  take  holda  sompin'.  They  beat  the 
Athaletics  four  straight." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then : 

"Goo'bye,  Bill,  I'm  goin'  back  to  Belgium. 
Things  is  too  blame  unsettled  in  this  coun- 
try." 

*  *     * 

Power  of  Suggestion 

There  was  a  war  lord  in  Berlin 

Who  heard  his  sword  clank  on  his  shin. 

This  tickled  him  so 

That  he  started  to  go 
And  gather  the  whole  planet  in. 
%     ^     % 

Poor  Jimmie's  last  name  is  Little,  while 
he  is  in  that  awkward  stage  of  growth  when 
he  seems  all  knees  and  elbows.  And  poor 
Jimmie  gets  very  tired  of  quips  about  his 
name. 

"Jimmie  Little!  Well,  I  declare!  You 
don't  seem  to  fit  your  name  very  well,  do 
you  ?"  a  thoughtless  adult  not  long  since  re- 
marked. 

"I  did  when  they  gave  it  to  me,"  retorted 
the  long  suffering  youngster,  "but  I've 
grown  out  of  it  since." 

How  Did  Mary  Know? 

The  teacher  had  given  the  class  a  talk  on 
household  pests. 

"What,  now,  is  the  greatest  foe  the  house- 
wife has?"  she  asked. 

Up  went  one  little  hand. 

"All  right,  Mary,  what  is  it?" 

"A  husband,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

*  *     * 
He  Knew 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  after  the  college 
commencement,  "I've  made  a  lawyer  out  of 
John,  a  professor  out  of  Thomas,  while 
James  is  a  contractor  an'  Dick's  a  poli- 
tician. I'm  thinkin'  it'll  take  about  all  '.hat 
Jim  and  Dick  an'  myself  kin  make  to  keep 
the   professor   an'   the   lawyer    above     high 

water." 

*  *     * 

"How  do  you  know  that  Chaucer  dictated 
his  old  English  to  a  stenographer?" 
"Look  at  the  way  it's  spelled." 


Photographer  (taking  plain-looking  girl 
and  her  escort) — Now  try  not  to  think  of 
yourselves  at  all — think  of  something  pleas- 
ant. 

*  *     * 

Young  Mother  (anxiously) — What  makes 
you  think  the  baby  is  going  to  be  a  great 
politician? 

Father  (confidently) — I'll  tell  you,  my 
dear.  He  can  say  more  things  that  sound 
well  and  mean  nothing  at  all  than  any  kid 
I  ever  saw. 

*  *     * 

Modern  Child — No,  Ethel,  there  isn't  any 
Santa  Claus  ;  he's  just  your  own  father  and 
mother. 

Ethel — An'  ain't  they  no  Satan,  neither? 

Modern  Child  (up  in  her  eugenics) — No, 
he's  just  your  father  and  mother,  too. 

Mother  (sternly) — James,  you  said  you'd 
been  to  Sunday  school. 

James  (with  a  look  of  faraway  innocence) 
— Yes,  mamma. 

"Then  how  does  it  happen  that  your 
hands  smell  of  fish?" 

"I  carried  home  the  Sunday  school  paper, 
mamma,  an'  the  outside  page  is  all  about 
Jonah  an'  the  whale." 

*  *     * 

Teacher — Paul,  name  an  oxide. 

Boy — Leather. 

Teacher — What!     Is  leather  an  oxide? 

Boy — Oxide  of  beef. 

"You  have  three  pairs  of  glasses,  pro- 
fessor?" 

"Yes ;  I  use  one  to  read  with,  one  to  see 
at  a  distance,  and  the  third  to  find  the  other 
two." 

*  *     * 

Joke  der  Kaiser 

Two  men  were  having  lunch  together  and 
therefore  were  talking  about  the  war. 

"If  the  Germans  lose,"  said  the  novelist 
(who  had  a  ready  knowledge  of  history), 
"they  ought  to  pick  out  a  nice  comfortable 
St.  Helena  for  the  Emperor." 

"What  I'd  like,"  said  the  painter,  "is  to 
see  him  established  in  a  nice,  comfortable 
shop  on  the  avenue  with  vegetables  out  in 
front  and  butter  in  the  ice  box  and  a  big 
sign  over  the  door:  WILHELM  DER 
GROCER. 

*  *     # 

Give  Him  His  Due 

When  the  devil  observed  that  the  Allies 
and  the  Germans  all  went  to  heaven  to- 
gether hand  in  hand,  he  rushed  to  St.  Peter 
and  inquired  angrily : 

"What  do  I  get  out  of  this  war?" 
"The  rulers,"  replied  St.  Peter. 

Selden  C.  Smith,  the  popular  and  genial 
representative  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Ginn 
&  Co.,  the  textbook  publishers,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Boston. 


Notable 

Educational 

Event 

Ginn  &  Company 

take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of 

The 

Young  and  Field 

Literary 

Readers 

By  ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG  and 
WALTER  TAYLOR  FIELD 

The  ideals,  ideas,  and  achievements 
of  Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young- 
need  no  comment.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  them  reflected  in  the  import- 
ant subject  of  children's  reading. 

Walter  Taylor  Field  has  long  been 
recognized  by  librarians  and  teachers, 
as  a  leading  authority  on  children's 
reading,  and  an  author  of  established 
reputation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  acme  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  attained  in  this  series 
of  readers.  They  will  be  found  to 
possess  unusual  strength  at  the  point 
where  so  many  series  fail :  in  the 
transition  from  primary  to  advanced 
grades.  These  most  important  books 
— the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers — are 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Other 
numbers  will  follow. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 
20  SECOND  STREET 

San  Francisco 


NOW  and  WHY 


NOW  that  your  school  is  well  organized 
for  the  season,  you  must  be  studying  how 
to  increase  its  efficiency; — 
NOW    that   we    have    special 
School  Records  for  Marching, 
Folk-Dances,  Calisthenics,  Aes- 
thetic Dancing-     The  Story 
Hour,  Declamations,  Ear  Tiain- 
ing,  Song  Singing — (One  and 
two  part  Songs  for  first  four 
grades)  and  History  and  Culture 
courses    approved   by   so   many 
teachers; — 

NOW  is  the  time  you  should 
be  thinking  about  purchasing  a 
satisfactory  equipment  for  your 
School.  A  Columbia  Graf  o- 
nola  will  certainly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  school. 
You  must  be  aware  of  the  thou- 
sands in  use. 


Columbia  "Bll"  School  Outfit 
Special  Quotations  to  Schools 


WHY   should   you  select  a  Columbia 

instrument  for  your  School? 

A  Columbia  has  the  most  natural  tone. 

[1   A  Columbia  is  more  economical. 
WHY  have  so  many  schools  in 

the  City  of  New  York,  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo, 
Cambridge,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Dallas,  Elgin,  Hartford,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  New  Haven,  Norfolk, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Provi- 
dence, Rochester,  Roxbury,  Seattle, 
Syracuse,  Waterbury,  Williamsport,  and 
hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  pur- 
chased Columbia  School  Grafonolas? 

WHY?     Because  the 

teachers  have  taken  time 

to  compare  the  tone -re- 
producing qualities  of  the  Colum- 
bia with  others.  Its  brilliancy, 
power  and  clarity  are  the  deter- 
mining factors  that  make  a  Co- 
lumbia fulfill  school  purposes 
better. 


You  Can  Test  Its  Efficiency  in  your  School 

We  will  arrange,  free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  Columbia  School  Outfit  together  with  sufficient  Educa- 
tional Records,  allowing  you  a  few  days  free  trial,  that  you  may  know  for  yourself  the 
inspirational,  disciplinary  and  teaching  possibilities  of  this  perfected  modern  invention 
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Tore  nto— 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave 


Box  K505  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


P  ices  in  Canada  plus  duty. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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